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THE WORbDS AWAKENING 


N ot one country alone hut the whole 
world IS awakening Mankind uni- 
versally IS developing a new self- 
consciousness From one end of the earth 
to the other, signs ol a new birth are mani- 
fest A new and grand Msion of life has 
come upon all the nations of the earth 
almost as if it were a mighty picture spread 
out around the dome of ilie vast illimitable 
sky , and with its coming a new hope has 
been kindled in the heart of every people 
What It 18, this awakening, no one has yet 
ventured tosay, or even to hazard an opi- 
nion, as indeed only a few have $0 much as 
noticed that it is world-wide That any 
special significance IS to be attached to, or 
any unity of purpose to be observed in, the 
movements which are tal ing place in 
countries so diverse in their civilisation as 
those of the East and those of the West, is 
a thought that seems not to have occurred 
to many But the existence of such move- 
.ment® .v'-sgmifvcanl .tn''.Rnthifj" .thar.hijn- 
pens in the domain of human character and 
development is the result dl accident 
Changes in the external world can and do 
cause many changes in the life of human 
beings , but no external change can of itself 
transform the inner life of men, modify 
their character, their aspirations, desires, 
loves and hates A flood or an earthquake 
may compel men and women to change 
their place of abode, or even to change their 
occupation , but no such event could ever 
compel them to change their gods, their 
friends, their loves, their religion, "ihcir 
philosophy of life A change in external 
conditions does indirectly affect a man's out- 


look upon life, even cause him to modify 
his philosophy of life but only through 
thought, for no man can predict the nature 
and extent of such modification, and what 
will weaken the faith of one man will often 
strengthen that of another,and what will 
lead to 1 dev elopment of character in one case 
will often lead to dissipation and the Io<s 
of hope and enihusnsm in another It all 
depends upon the person , and in any case 
the changes which take place are not direct 
and calculable, like those which take place 
in the lower orders of nature, where indivi 
duality and thought are almost ml, but are 
indirect and incalculable, being the out- 
come of thought directed and governed 
by a religion, a philosophy, a purpose or an 
ideal 

Consequently, U is not to mere external 
happenings that we must look for an ex- 
planation of the awakening that is taking 
.place all over the world at the present time, 
jui* •V'.tJv.Kenc^ s/ihmankiiu’ .iteslf »tn .th.“ 
divine aspirations which have been kindled, 
the longings which have been growing 
perhaps for many years, in the hearts of 
men and women of every race 

What we may owe to external circums- 
tance, however, is the stimulus which the 
manifestation of hidden desires and longings 
by one people gives to another, for indeed 
no influence which acts upon the mind and 
heart of man is so strong as the expression 
of feeling, whether through art, or through 
conduct generally, which is born of thought 
and experience Thus while it may vv ith jus- 
tice be said that the world wide character of 
the modern awakening is due to the stimulus 
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which ore nation s eKotts give to another. 
It IS nevertheless true to sa^i that had not 
each nation which is to-day aspiring after 
greater possibilities of spiritual develop- 
ment, been inwardly conscious of a new 
spintual reality and pos^ibilit}, and desir- 
ous of attaining a fuller, grander and pro 
founder spiritual life not one of them 
would have turned so much as a hairs 
breadth from the beaten track of its life or 
looked With anything but cold curiosity 
and distrust upon what was happening 
in the world about if 

The great struggle that is going on 
in the world at the present moment ts a 
paramount proof thit human nature is 
one , that mankind the world over 
IS possessed of the same exalted spiritual 
desirec aspirations and instincts and i» es 
sentially a great familj, possessing all the 
possibilities of great brotherhood, that 
men everywhere, in every clime and under 
all conditions, aspire after a more perfect 
life, after beauty, goodness, freedom, spiri- 
tual fullness and satisfaction 

Dut in considering the great modern 
awakening which is everjwherc manifest 
we are led to ask Wfiat is its nature and 
significance? What does it portend? In 
answer to these questions we are compelled 
to admit at once that, outwardly regarded, 
it does not mean the same in cverj country 
But inwardly regarded, I belfeve, it can m 
all cases be said to be a spiritual awakening 
a sign of the approach of a new social era, 
of a changed conception of man and of the 
meaning and boundaries of vpintual life 
In some countries it is political freedom 
ihat IS being sought in others it is econo 
mic freedom, while in others, again, as in 
England, for instance, it is freedom from 
the tyranny of enormous wealth and power, 
of misused liberty, both political and eco- 
nomic, that i« being chiefly sought But 
behind all this specific agitation, prompting 
and directing it, is a deep Spiritual feeling 
and longing a recognition that man is a 
spiritual being who ought to be allowed 
to develop freely and fully, behind it also 
there is a new idealism presupposed, a feel- 
ing scarcelj strong enough as jet 'lobe 
called a belief, that social fellowship is 
a spiritual asset and a veritable part of 
spiritual life Indeed, to mj mmd, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the twentieth century 


IS the discovery that man ts a spiritual 
being and that fellowship is life 

I0 manj, this fast statement will no 
doubt sound very strange, especially when 
we remember that in most of the great 
religions man is held to be a son of God, a 
being m whom Deity takes a personal inter- 
est But the explanation, I think, lies here, 
that in the majority of cases this view is a 
theoretical conclusion rather than a realised 
fact, a theological deductian rather than a 
practical belief Tor, ns regards a practical 
life, how many men really regard all their 
fellavv men as brother^, as spiritual beings, 
eqaalfj with fhemselves, and in fellowship 
with whom they can have real spiritual 
life? How many priests and ministers of 
religion for instance, do this’ For answer 
vve are compelled to admit that scarcely 
any do and this is the case whether we 
consider the Christians of 1 ngland the 
Brahmins of India, the Confucians of China 
or the Mohammedans of luilej In 
England it is ihe cose tliat, on the whole, 
the priesthood, the clergy, etc,,, regard 
themselves as a superior social class quite 
superior as a class to the grenl peasant and 
industrial classes, with whom they associate 
as little as possible, and rarely indeed as 
spiritual equals Then, too, as most Indians 
know, and perhaps few Englishmen 
realise, the Eoghsh missionary who goes to 
carry the Gospel ol Christ to the ‘ hecthen”, 
never dreams of acknowledging his converts 
as brethren, in the real sense of the term, 
any more than an English Lord or Bishop 
would think of regarding a humble farm 
labourer as his spiritual equal Pride of 
person, of race or of class, w hich is a selfish 
and materialistic element, is stronger than 
love, the desire fortrue fellowship, which is a 
spiritual element Thu®, staggering though 
the thought may be, I believe that the 
modem world is only just beginning to 
discover that man is a spiritual being in 
fellowship with whom real spiritual life is 
possible 

Now, strange as it may seem, all thing*, 
even the most commonplace and apparent, 
have to be discovered Existences and 
realities which m our ignorance we have 
probably thought had been recognised and 
appreciated from the first beginnings of 
cnihsation, are as a matter of fact 
discoveries, and many of them of a comptl' 
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raiively late period If we consider physical 
beaut}, the beauty of Nature, for instance, 
ive hate to admit that not many areanare 
of its existence 1 here are thousands of 
people who lite amidst glorious natural 
surroundings who do not know what it is to 
be inspired bj beauty, b\ Nature And of 
those who do appreciate natural beaut) 
there is not one but who on reflection will 
be'^able to remember the time when they 
■first become really conscious of such beauty 
The appreciation ol natural beauty, as nl 
e\ery spiritual reality nhatsoeser, is a 
culture and not a gift, a power that is 
developed by thought and observation 

No greater mistake could be made than 
that of ihinking the world is the same lor 
everybody, for, as a matter of fact, e\ery 
man Iises in a world ol his own The world 
js not made up of realit cs which all at 
once perceive, orwhich have the same value 
and significan>.e for evervbody One man 
sees what another does not see, and one 
man values highly what another does not 
appreciate at all \le cannot pome to any 
reality and say what us precise objective 
value IS, we can only say what its value 
IS for u< Another person will see in It less 
or more than we do Consequently we are 
compelled to acknowledge chvt (he world 
IS a far more wonderful realm of reality 
than 18 commonly thought, so vvonderlul 
that we are always discovering something 
new in it, and someihuig that had appa 
renfly been there from the commencement 
of time 

Considering such facis as these, therefore 
It will perhaps not seem so very unreason* 
able to say that man as a «piriiual being is 
Only just beginnings to be discovered It 
has been held for centuries that man pos- 
sessed a soul, but only latterly has it been 
recognised that he is a soul, and that he is 
Capable of great spiritual refinement, 
beauty and power, so great beauty and 
power that it is a delight, real life, to live 
in his presence, in fellovv«hip with him 
If this discovery had been made sooner than 
the present century it were impossible that 
w-e could do or tolerate others doing, the 
inhuman and immoral things that are done, 
and often in the name of religion, to day 
Were it not that we are so essentially 
materialistic, we should abhor, and should 
not be able to lolcrate for another day, the 


iniquities of Modern Commercialism, while 
the existence ol Caste, of class feeliqg and 
class distinctions in every nation under the 
sun, from the most barbaric to the most 
highly civilised, would be a thing of the 
past 

Now the significance of the modern 
motemertt to which I haiealready referred, 
lies in the fact that it is the vindication, 
and stands for the spiritual elevation, of the 
poor man, being the recognition that man 
as man, quite independently of his social 
position, IS a spiritual being, and is worthy 
of the love, respect, devotion and fellow- 
<hip of every human being with whom he 
comes in contact, of whatever race or 
social standing Ihis view of man is 
preCKefy the Christian view, for Christ, in 
spite of convention, and in opposition to the 
atlilude aid practices of the Jewish priest- 
hood, espoused the cause of the poor man, 
literally exalted him as a spiritual being, 
and even showed his spiritual superiority 
over the average rich man, who, by reason 
of Ins many earthy encumbrances, was not 
able to develop so fine a spirit as was the 
poor man The poor man has to work bard, 
both lor his own maintenance and for that 
of others, but as a solace for his hard life, 
lie 1$ (rained to rest m the love and sym 
path) of those near and dear to him , but 
the rich man, not working thus and having 
liis mind wholly taken up with material 
and selfish ends naturally relies more on 
external things and does not cause to be 
developed those finer spiritual qualities and 
essences vvhich are invariably to be found 
in the poor Thus Christ's love was essenti- 
ally democratic, being manifested to all 
men quite independently of (heir social 
position, it was the love ol man as man, 
of man for those eternally divine qualities 
and manifestations which exalt him to the 
only true aristocracy, the aristocracy of 
virtue and love, to which every man 
and woman in the vast universe may belong 
And democratic love is far away removed 
from that love which is imited by purely 
local, external and accidental conditions, 
and vvhich is manifested within a narrow 
and prescribed area, as to the members of 
a particular and secluded class The burtlen 
of this new feeling that is being kindled 
in the hearts of the people of all nations, 
and that is 'preiding ibrough the eart^ 
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like a {lame, i« that the ciiencet and 
qualities wliicli make human nature tful> 
beaulifiil anil sunremet) loxrahic can be, 
and, mdecil, are, tiescUipcil, quite as much 
amnnjj poor people as amonjj rich And it 
IS becau«e this democratic lose and concep' 
tion ol man 11 Rrouinp that the Qlorj of 
Nscalth, (iF poiilinn, ol hiKh birth, etc, 
IS passtnc ana) Man at man it at last 
coming into Ins ni\n, anil enh;*hienei] 
hunnnils the world n\cr 11 protestini* 
against the coniintiance oF the ovetlordship 
ol an artificially produced aristocracy, no 
matter whether it be the aristocracy ol a 
select priestood, oF wealth or oF birth and 
privile^je 

I verywhere there are to he seen indica* 
lions that workincmcn, the common people, 
are rising in revolt against the dictatorship 
and the tyranny oF the wealthy and the 
privile{:ed, and are hejjinnint’ to claim For 
ihemselves the ri^ht to rule thetr own lives, 
and thus to live as men, freelv, FulU. spiniu« 
ally At last the workingman has discover* 
cd that he it indeed a spiritual beinc, a 
livinjr soul, a beinj; who possesses one 
supreme ri^ht, that of self*development 
And the Fact that the desire For social and 
spiritual emancipation is becoming world 
wide, IS a guarantee that the modern 
movement will be, to some degree at least, 
sirccessFul For although the specific needs 
ol the different countries taking part in such 
movement are nut the same, the Fundament* 
al cau'e of such agitation as there is, is the 
same , and once this fact is realised, a great 
stimulus w ill be given to the movement all 
the world over As I said m a former 
article, no nation has yet been able to with* 
stand the materialism which Follows in the 
wake of great commercial prosperity ; and 
It IS one ol the pre-eminent questions of the 
present time, whether the great nations of 
the West, — England, the United biates of 
America Germany, etc, — will be able to 
withstand it But owing to the fact that 
the struggle for liberf , for social and spiri- 
tual emancipation is fast becoming world- 
wide, there is great reason to hope that they 
will, and that the cause of the common 
people, of the great mass of humanity, will 
be successful This great and glorious 
-ivement for the spiritual exaltation and 
^ of the whole human race is 
of the grandest sights the world has yet 


sviinetied, and ought to gladden and inspire 
all those who have the welfare of humanity 
at iieirt Thanks to steam and electricity, 
and to a clieap Press, thought and the news 
of events can he so quickly transmitted to 
the Hftcrmosf parts of the earth, that the 
doings and victories of one country can he 
used to stimulate the activities and enifiu- 
sii«m of another And tho<e forces will be 
utilised to the fullest extent. 

thus I contend that the ideal of a univer* 
sat liroiherhooJ 11 presupposed in all the 
motlern movements which have for their 
ohject the freeing of the people from the 
thraldom in which so many of them are to 
be found Among the common people 
everywhere I believe there is growing a dis- 
trust ol Government and all authority what* 
soever that is hisedonthe power ot the 
sword, a haired of war; a strong and 
genuine feeling of good-will towards 
struggling humanity the world over The 
despicable thirst for blood, born of subservi- 
ence to base. Ignorant and selfish leaders, 
tyrant*, mainiainers ol the old social order, 
whicb even yet is to be found in Western 
countries like England and Germany no 
lest than elsewhere, it fast becoming extinct, 
naturally vanishing in consequence of the 
discovery that w ar is chiefly an Official, and 
Class agency , that the perpetrators of war- 
fare are often a nation's greatest enemies , 
that the cause and welfare of the people of 
everv nation will have to be enhanced, if 
at all, by quite other means than physical 
warfare 

So far as England is concerned the 
tendency towards democracy and a belief 
•n universal brotherhood is evidenced by the 
existence of(i)a determined demand for 
social and political reform, (3) a growing 
haired of wealth-seeking and of the 
materialism which has made industry so in- 
human,. so spirilually disastrous,, f.3) a 
widespread de*ire for a purer and more 
vigorous morality, and for a broader con- 
ception of life , (4) a strong revolt against 
cla«$ feeling of every description, against 
caste, and against bureaucratic government , 
(5) an increasing demand fora more rapid 
(ubstilulion of democratic for patriarchal 
government in our Colonies and Depend- 
encies and for the absolute cessation of the 
practice of exploiting backward races, (6) a 
growing haired of warfare, and the recogni- 
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tion of the hiimanuj of “foreign" peoples; 
(7) ihedisco%erj that libertj is the supreme 
condition of hutmn deselopmcnt, the great- 
est need, and the one inalienable right, of 
man 

Indeed, the English people are beginning 
to realise that mnn is not the de«p»caWc, 
sin<ladcn and «piriiuall^ impotent being 
that the monks, and later, the Puriians, 
thought him to be, but is capable of pro- 
found spiritual culuire and beaut) And It 
IS because they are doing this that thej arc 
beginning to disbelicie in war, and that 
the) are demanding more humane social 
conditions, more leisure and wealth where- 
b) to cultivate the spirit, to Ine more 
thoughlfuUj, deepK, spiruuall) Dut the 
growth o{ that ideahsm, of the desire for a 
fuller conception and realisation of spiritual 
life, IS not confined to England, nor to the 
West, but 1$ manifest in almost eiery cim- 
bseil country throughout the world 

And what do these facts portend ? The> 
are an undoubted indication that mighty 
social changes are inevitable and imminent, 
that a new era in the hisiorj of humanity 
IS about to dawn It is for this reason that 
a great responsibility rists upon the shout* 
deis of ihe tcfoimcTS of e%ct> country, for 
It IS their duty, their tremendous task to 
guide the mosement that is taking root, 
to see that the high spiritual ideals are kept 
to the fropt, and to present materialism 
and selfishness, the desire for luxury, wealth 
and power from gaining the ascendant 
Vast social changes of one soit and another 
are in the near future incMiable, but there 
IS no guarantee that if left to themselves 
these will make in a spiritual direction 
It all depends upon ihe leaders of the mose- 
ment, upon the ideals that are kept before 
the minds of the people 

For aM those who base the spiritual and 
social well being of humanity at heart, the 
present is a great opportunity, one of those 
rare occasions which only one out of many 
generations is permitied to see Rightly 
guided there is no saying what spiritual 
achievements the pre'ent and following 
generation may rot make \\ hat is chiefly 
required is that the leaders fully realise 
what immense possibilities are open to 
them, and what are the ideals which they 
ought to seek to establish in the hearts and 
' minds of the people That done, nothing 


Can prevent the attainment of MCtory, the 
Social deliverance and spiritual advance- 
ment of the people 

And what an unexampled opportunity 
this soci'i! and spiritual awakening of the 
people offers to the religious instilulions, 
the Churches, the pnesU and ministers of 
religion, of our time If these latter could 
Only be led to see the inner meaning, the 
spiritual significance ol tins awakening, the 
unreasonableness and inadeqmcv for the 
present age of their own narrow, abstract 
idealism, as well as the prestige w Inch co- 
operation w iih the forces making for the 
spiritual emancipation of the people would 
give to the institutions they represent, we 
are convinced that they would vvhole- 
fiearredfy throw m their lot « ith the re- 
formers But the Churches of all lands, 
and the priesthood as a class, are so strongly 
attached to established aiithoriiy of every 
kind, to the wealthy and idle classes, that 
It 1$ almost impossible to hope that the 
priestly class will join in the movement 
But whether thev do so or not, we believe 
that m this case the cause of the people it 
the cause of God , and we also believe that 
if the priesthood stands aside from and 
refuses 10 aid such cause, the institutions 
they themselves belong to will forfeit for 
ever the sympathy and support of the great 
majority of the people 

As regaids England, I am convinced that 
nothing can save her from the materialism, 
and from the fear which materialism gives 
rise to, but love, the ideal ol brotherhood, 
a broader conception of spiritual life, the 
belief that man is a spiritual being and 
that fellowship with man is life. In my 
last article I showed the condition of fear 
into which England had sunk, as the result 
of materialism and a too narrow conception 
of spiritual life What England is needing 
in order to escape from such fear and such 
materialism, is precisely what Jerusalem was 
needing two thousand years ago the ins- 
piration of a new social and spiritual ideal 
Such an ideal was supplied b\ Christ But 
Ihe Jews rejected that ideal Will England 
do the same^ So far as established author- 
ity, the oflicial element m the State, the 
Church and the wealihy classes, are con- 
cerned, there seems to be no hope that the 
social ideal and teachings contained in 
Christianity will ever be received But m 
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rrgarJ to tlic nation at lar^c I brlieve that 
the ipini ami ideal of Cliritiianiiy nre ^atn> 
ing in popularitj year by year Soon they 
will have become >u ponerlul tliat they will 
ri«c to a confiJent hope and belicl in 
the rejuvenation of our locnl life, and when 
that d'l) Comet, hope ivill d(i\c out (car, 
and the ideal ol univenal brotherliood will 
begirt to manifest iitell, not in the mind 
alone, but in (he 'Irtual e\ery>da\ world 
At wat the caie wnh Jemtalein m Cliriu’a 
day, to IS it the cate with 1 ngland to day. 
It IS not religion that is lacking but the 
Christian morabtj, the huiuane idealism 
which alone can make religion beautiful 
and attractive 

The prevailing materialism social tyranny 
and injutiice, ivill cnniinuc just so long at 
we retain our physical view of nun and 
our narrow conceptions ol ipiritual life 
The physical and spiritual thraldom winch 
are the outcome o( a devitalising maienab 
itm are literally destroying the manhood 
and impoverishtug the life of the entire 
modern world , and only the love of man, 
the development ol a grander suciil ideal 
can save the nations from social chaos and 
disaster, from revolution and bloodshed 
Uut happily there are signs of a great spin* 


tual awakening Man is becoming for man 
a new creature, the source of a new and 
more ^iliundanl life, a veritable spiritual 
possession And whereas in a materialistic 
life the object of vvoik, of commerce, etc, 
if lit make wealth, even at the expense of 
man, in a spiritual life it is to tnake and 
ennoble man, in beautify and perfect the 
human tpirit, ir> deepen and multiply social 
relationship*, and thus (o further, increare 
and intensify spiriiiial life Consequently, 
With the discovery ol the spiriluat value of 
man vve believe tbit the way lias been 
opened la a new idealism, an idealiiin nhicb 
will be the salvation of llie modern world 
In the acceptance of this ideabim there is 
to he found tlie hope of the future well 
Ireing of ilie entire human race, sheonU 
effective means of spiniuatising life, of 
making possible the attainment of that 
grand altitude of existence svhere want, and 
haired, and liuman strife are done awav 
and where love and peace, social service 
and heroic endeavour are the rule and Uw 
of life And such idealism vve believe is 
the real inspiration behind the finest e^orts 
and movements of our lime 
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MADAMC I’OGOSKY AND THI, RUSSIAN PEASANl INDUSTRIES 


OQUeeZDD m among those wealthy em- 
O porra of Old l3ond Street that cater for 
the richrsc private customers of 
London, where the stream of private motors 
and carnages is most turbid and noisy and 
where spruce !oolmen and hvened thopmen 
rfie-.vi.vWirg*j\*kVciy uliin; .r iltvtk* 

shop full of beautiful things of a rare 
and surprising quality Woven stuff*, 
simple and harmonious in colour, form a 
rich and quiet background for a gay 
luxuriance of intricate embroideries, an 
amazing mist of marvellously figured lace, 
jewel*, enamel and s Iver work— even 
children's toys, bright playthings— wooden 
horses with wheels instead of legs And in 
everything there is a quality for which you 
Will search m vain amongst the much costlier 


goods exposed for sale all along that 
thoroughfare of opulence— for the*e thin/!* 
are all evidently the work of human hands 
nnd the imaginations of human hearts 
T hey arc the work of Ifussian peasants 
Inside ihe little shop amongst ihe't 

,tWfsu«v.*v; is* ,th.“.l*ijsvia'ir Wilir'.hA«xol 

lecled them there She and her helpers ar« 
busy 'clling them to the steady stream nf 
customer*, and she talks of hervvares with > 
love and -v know ledge we do not see in the 
usuvi dealers— and naturally so for this •* 
not so much her business as the work and 
enthusiasm of her life She is Madame 
Pognsfcy of the Russian peasant Industrie* 
and she believe* she has a message fat 
India 

It was her special genius to love the 
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Russian peasanf, misunderstood and despis- 
ed by tlie ruling classes in Russia, and al- 
most entirely unknown to them Because 
she loved, she came to know their genius 
hnd their great wealth of traditional wis- 
dom The progressue classes of people, 
students, officials and professional®, told her 
that the peasants were idle, thriftless, igno- 
rant and that whatever crafts they max once 
haxe known were now forgotten by them, 
since factories had cheapened out of exis- 
tence the labour of human hands and heads, 
and used complicated, stupid machines 
instead But she did not believe them , attd 
now, alter i8 years of work with the peas- 
ants she says ihe\ are “ splendid, indusihodi 
xvorkers ” She has worked with them, she 
has found them material when they wanted 
It, she has found a market for their work, 
afid this IS her verdict , — they are ‘splendid 
workers ’ and as to their ignorance she says 
that ** as a woman of ripe age, I find 1 am 
unable to ieitch them ” And hers is the work 
ol no senlimental x isionary you cannot keep 
a shop in Bond Street for long xvithout a 
sound business basis 

Wherever there is a true peasant commu- 
nity there is true handiwork and there is 
little true handiwork anywhere else I h6se 
Russian peasants are tillers of the soil 
Through the long Itussian winters they 
work at their crafts, not with the shallow 
cleverness of an art school teaching but with 
the inherited skill of generations and with 
their own natural love of good workman- 
ship They make everything for use and 
decorate It for beauty, and so their handi- 
work has the supreme quality of obedience 
to nature These are simple merits, though 
great ones, and they might be expected to 
avail hule in competition with themfechani- 
Cal finish of the produce of our machine 
made civilization, but they are qualities 
that do tell more and more, even in the 
commercial sphere Ihe big firms who 
have carried on or exploited cottage indus- 
tries in Ireland, Scotland and elsewhere, as 
well as Madame Pogosky who has assisted 
and developed them in Russia, have found 
that they can be made to pay We are 
getting weary of the soulless work of lac- 
tones and commercial travellers pdltry 
designs even at competitive prices are begin 
nmg to pall upon us and real w ork is more 
land more recognised by its touch of the 


human hand, its quality, which is inimitable 
by any concatenation of cog-vvheels In 
many places little movements are afoot to 
save the few crafts that commercialism has 
not robbed and ruined , and the ethical and 
national— and international — importance of 
the«e endeavours, too grent for present dis- 
cussion, may be known by all who will 
trouble to study the matter 

1 he commercialism vvhich has been so 
disastrous to the peasants and their indus- 
tries can never save them, but it is to the 
enterprise of tho<e who are business people 
arid something more besides) that we must 
ook for Iheir only hope of rescue Madame 
Pogosky 'a successful experiment shows this 
most clearly, and so do her experiences in 
Russia, where Government action was at- 
tempted, especially in relation to the lace 
industries, with disastrous results The 
Russian Government, having no belief in the 
capability of the peasints, but anxious to 
save some part of their industry in lace 
making, sought to meet the difficulty by 
establishing sciiools to teach lace making 
They equipped a small army of newly- 
taught teachers who, instead o{ developing 
the indigenous craft, founded a new and 
very different industry, ignoring the native 
ability that they never looked for, and 
almost completing the ruin of the peasants’ 
market by competition ^ This has an 
analogy in the factory methods of much of 
the Swadeshi work in India, and also in 
the work taught m India by missionaries, 
of which Madame Pogosky saw some at 
the Indian Exhibition in I ondon, and of 
which she says — 

* It was pitiful to me to See Indian v,ouen exhibit 
ed to the public mihing torchon lace > — a thing winch 
IS not even a paying craft ^nd has nothing beautiful 
vnd nothing Indian about ic 

Will India have a Madame Pogoskv ’ 
bhe has shown what one devoted worker 
can do in Russia — not much in comparison 
with the need of so v ast a country, but much 
in itself, and it must lead to much more 
India has a peasantry with a greater inheri- 
tance of handicraft ®kill than Russia, but 
even more misunderstood by its ruling 
classes and already nearly as badly invaded 
by industrialism In India, as m Russia, 
the progressive people are mostly under the 
delusion that the handicrafts and village 
industries are oead, or nearly so, and they 
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“ire inclined to welcome ilic icource of coin- 
niercialitm, nlloReilier mmiaVini* its true 
miiirc 

Ml dame l’ogo‘1 \ Im made known her 
hnprt concerning fndian craftt m *» lecture 
to ilie 1 heoioplncal Socictj, now to be 
pubbiltcd <n Indts Irom wliich t hate al> 
rcadj quoted She titt — 

1 111 01 |M> 1 Jilr ahoui In I , 10 itire to »prik tif ■( 
hut in) iJct w lU l»- 10 lii^e fru a try It my 
mtu i HI It r(i. 1 1 1 I it ere are (>r for(.i:iltrn 
rornemil lioieut I nm •> ul i «( ty 
It e I l \ri do 'll d 1 nw tf (I r\ 1 we t o ti inre lo 
»eU wl It tl rv d 4 n I rannei aflord to do ihmc ih n|,\ 
for tl ein«etie« tirre clinic to open a inirkrr tor 
Uem Utley do it it,' oi v> (•rittiully aiitcy 
used to do pell ipi ( r I ( I t.00 i malei aU ll eti 
there II 1 «iy to » ppft r 'll miienaU aid tie pro 
duced poodi mould improic at 0 ce 

Her mtuition n rij,! 1 ii t\e krton J)«»iie 
apart from the craft* whuh hate been more 
or less commercnli»ed apart from the true 
mtite wock winch ha* been more or le<» 
ehan(.ed a J i fien le;,fadel li\ the dealer* 
who now overrun mm r ( In I a there are 
Cenuirte villa(;e inUiviie* to India And 
thev enuld Iw reviteJ loJ helpeJ hj the 
right method* bj one who reatlv koow*. or 
can get to kn iw, the true coodmoni necet 
tary to the w orkeri and the dangers most ne 
eessary to be avoided tits not an easy work 
to do It needs a knowledge not only of 


handicrafts, but of commerce, and probably 
of international commerce also, to some 
extent An>i above all, it needs enihusiarm 
and genuine sympathy with Indian life at it 
suraivrs mnst pure and unchanged Hutto 
the cnthuiiatt vviih ll ese quahficaitont, who 
Will take up such a labour in India, there 
will be great revelations of beauty anJ 
usefulnetii, and there should be no financial 
lost It It m the inicresti of government in 
the Irueti tense, for a peasantry divorced 
from Its traditional crafit always loses its 
discipline of life and tends to discontent 
and disorder It 11 in the interests of 
nationalism, for only the handicrafts are 
truly national, induttrialpmducituliimalel) 
losing all human, as well as national 
character 

/hr (>f>i-tihth//r» mvsi br irerntnAnv^- 
In Russia, beaulifiit work was obtained 
again from places which had been giien 
up as hnpelct* A little sympathy and 
encouragement, and seme solid help 
revived ihe most turpriving beauties oi 
induviry And ‘ In iia has but recently been 
the grandest handiceaft Country in lie 
world,’ says Madame Rogoskv, * the heart 
cannot be demoralised as quickly as ihe 
lower brain,*— It beats still ” 

P A. Mairet 


OPTIMISM 


T HC future of India hangsin the balance 
The forces of darkness and of light 
are struggling to possess her for cett 
tunes Will her people advance and work 
and be men? Or will they sink and vege» 
tale and deteriorate? This is the question 
that laces alt thinking persons in India 
Already we hear prophets ol woe talking of 
a dying race We have worthy public men 
assuring us that a ' divine dispensation 
has condemned India to languish in ignor** 
ance and helplessness for at least several 
centuries We have advocates of social 
reforms who proclaim that India's economic 
problem cannot be solved before certain 
reforms have been effected \^e have re 
ligious apostles declaring that there is no 


hope for India till she is Chnstianired- 
Quacks and cranks too, of vary mg degree* 
ol intelligence abound in this age of iranu 
tion All are sincere All work accord'fl^ 
to their best lights And all do some good 
But they all put off into the far distant 
future the realization of India's deares* 
hopes They neglect the economic situ* 
tion, and hold Out no prospects ol a spceof 
termination of famines and plagues, ilhtera^ 
and inefficiency Thu* the mind* of •'’'j 
earnest voung men are overwhelmed wit“ 
sorrow and despair Is there suchaweatJI 
road to travel? Will India remain asirrfi 
so long? Their hearts sink at trt| 
thought This beloved land of ours 
unfortunate victim of fate and chance, 
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will it come bj its own’ Pessimism finds 
an easj entrance into minds bevMldered by 
the contridictory teachings of our leaders 
Hope dies out and \\ ith it enthusiasm No 
one wishes to sacrifice his life and happiness 
for a will o’ the wisp An idea), which is 
not e\en wuhin the range of practical poll* 
tics, can excite no zeal It is too academic 
and theoretical to appeal to the people 
The question of India s destinj m the 
twentieth centurj is one of the burning 
problems of the daj Pessimism with re- 
gard to the immediate future paralyses our ' 
energ} anddestrn3S the movements which 
have been built up with so much sacrifice 
and suffering 

Will India's economic problem be solved 
in the near future ’ This is the question Or 
shall we and our great-grand children have 
to wait for centuries before that final con 
summation is reached’ Tfienise men of 
India should answer this inquir) 

The pessimists, who would teach our 
joung men that India has ‘ a Himalaya to 
cut through” before she can enjo> economic 
prospentj, take a very low view ©I tlie 
capacity of the people for progre>sive ac 
tion *1 hey say that w« area vef> servile 
and degraded people We have no charac 
ter we lack vigour and strength we are 
disunited we are ignorant we cannot 
wotk together our best men are stupid and 
selfish our women are uneducated and in 
diffnent we are centuries behind Curope 
we have no common spirit and no abilit) 
fixr ihe management of our affairs And 
ihe obstacles in our waj are immense the 
other countries of the world are verj power- 
ful they are determined to preserve their 
superiority over us they are verj skilful 
m promoting their interests In this un- 
equal conflict, how can vve hope for success 
soon? How can vve hope for it at all, say 
some 

Surely a stiong case can be made out for 
the pessimist if we omit to consider the 
situation from the standpoint of scientific 
sociology When a person is unfortunate, 
every one turns against him Even so it is 
with Indn The present, with its misery 
and darkness, weighs so heavily on the 
spirit that many cannot see the future, 
which niHst grow out of it 

I propose to show m this essay that the 


economic problem of fndia will be solved 
before the century is several decades old 
I have arrived at this conclusion after a 
dispassionate study of the forces that are at 
work in India I have not allowed my 
own feelings to influence my judgment I 
have tried to apply the method of modern 
sociology to India, and deduced certain con- 
clusions that should for ever dispel all pes 
simism from the minds of all social workers 
Reason teaches us optimism the heart 
points in the same direction Where the 
Jiead and the heart unite m their testimony, 
there is no room for doubt 

What isthesilier )inin(iot the cloud of 
India s future’ Let us enumerate and dis- 
cuss the various forces that represent latent 
V iialiiv 

(i) The hidn/i Stales Many people for- 
get that one third of India is comprised 
within (he territories ofour own States And 
there are two independent States in the 
countrv In the Slates, our energies are not 
cabined, cribbed, and confined There is 
scope for mmatne and public spirit The 
social organization is not so hopelessly 
brot en up as it is in British fndia The 
people are not cowards and slaves they 
preserve some o| their native pride and 
sell respect Manly sports and exercises are 
not forgotten there Ihe natural social 
atmosphere of oriental societv permits free 
growth to some extent fhe States have 
life, vigour, virility Ihe institutions call 
ed the btates or Durbars may be m many 
instances decrepit disorganized inefficient 
and corrupt but the Durbar is not the 
people And the Durbars too are making 
up I lie States are rapidly falling into line 
with the modern movements of progress 
Enlightened princes and ninisters are trying 
to do something like their duty towards 
those- whom they squeeze and tax and 
govern There IS a flutter in the dovecots 
of Princedom, for the rajah» recogn ze that 
they must either advance or retrogade 
Fhey must conserve and increase their pres- 
tige and influence, or they are doomed to 
helplessness and inertia Foreign travel, 
which IS an expensive luxurv for most stales 
at present, at least opens the eyes of some 
princes to the possibilities of development 
ihe graduates of British Universities, not 
finding suitable careers w ithm British India, 
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are overflowing ‘ into the jellon colourd 
area ’ This process must deselnp with lapse 
of time The passing away of theoltl genera 
tion of jndoJenf, corrupt, ami ignorant 
ministers at the courts now leaves the stage 
free for the new educated class to c«rcise 
Its talent in administration and the people 
are everywhere sympathetic towards their 
rulers Thus the states present a field for 
honest, unselfish work which is almost un 
e\plored up tdl non While yo millions of 
our countrymen live in the state' no young 
Alexander of patriotism need despair that 
there are no realms (or him to conquer 
There is an immense amount ol work 
to be done by independent public men in 
the stales It k an erroneous impression 
that one must be an official to do good m 
a state Officials are important but they 
are not all important Capable and judi 
Clous journalists cm help in budding up a 
healthy, progressive public life in the Mates 
Living issues rouse the intelligence and 
social spirit of a people The dead, aca* 
defflic discussions of the congresses and 
newspapers of Dntish India cannot galvanize 
this corpse of a (lavish population into life 
Within twenty years the states will have 
established sound systems of public educa 
tion and finance Popular education will 
lead to a demand for free political insti 
tutions the despotism of the princes viU 
be curbed So it has been in Luropc so 
It sliall be in India 1 he organic growth 
and development of thestatesshould occupy 
us for ihe next decade 

(a) The f?e/;^ioasO/d<r> Next lo the stales, 
the old religious orders are the most in- 
dependent organized autonomous social 
bodies within the community Many of 
them never come in touch with “politics 
they have spirit and vitality they know 
how to govern themselves 1 hey feel ihat 
the.y arc children of the soil md love 
their moll erland Their sturdy self assertive 
pride should be directed into active chan 
neis ffiey preserve the breath of life that 
should be breathed into the other parts ol 
the social whole While n community 
can preserve even the remnants ol organiz- 
-v ation and autonomous activity, theie is no 
reason for pessimism The jyefr is not 
extinguished fan it into flame by your 
devotion 


It IS sad to reflect that the modern religi- 
ous orgarations like the samajes of various 
kinds that exist among us have not been 
able to preserve their free and independent 
life Ihe hand of death is already upon 
them I hey only serve to spread the 
poison of servility and moral covvaidice 
more qmckfy along the arteries of the 
social system They talk of dharma, but 
fear IS in their hearts They sing hymns 
to God, but rralJv obey force They desire 
tuullt but hug their chain' They should 
team n lesson from the old religious organiz- 
ations 

(j) The R:se of ihe \fi {die C/nsv During 
the last bfiy years, tl e growth of a compact 
middle class has been one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of our socieiy It 
1$ a very composite and curious class It 
depends for iis very existence on the good 
Will of the llnlish rulers of India It is 
(heir creation All its organs and organiZ' 
ations have been established and developed 
by the Unii'h It is self conscious and alett 
It IS a sword that cuts both way s When 
Its members are cowardly and avaricious, 
they ruin the country But when even a 
few of them display some courage and 
enthusiasm, they wield far greater influence 
than rajas and landlord' I he combina* 
tian of Western culture and Western ideas 
of public dulv forms th irresistible weapon 
Where only the culture is imbibed, we 
have a sickly, Jnaihsome, vile product, ihp 
|ob hunting griduate or the licentious 
barrister at law 

this terrible middle class will make or 
mar (he country And the >.iiances are (hat 
It will make rather than mar Permanent 
contact with Lurnpe keeps alive notions 
of dignity and self respect in this class Its 
rani s are being constantly recruited from 
the colleges Circumstances will force it ^ 
to find Its way into imlustrv and commerce 
in co-operation with Indian or Luropean 
capital Its organization, represented bv 
Uae clubs conferences, the lower civil service 
the Samajes and Coiigresse', cannot be dis 
solved without upsetting the entire machinery 
ol governments I his unassailable orpani* 
ation will enable it to work even during 
times of stress and strife It is shielded bj 
the Government itself 

This middle class will furnish the feaden 
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of Indta The leadership of societj is being 
transferred from the aristocrac\ to this 
middle-class Hsen princes solicit the favour 
of tins class for recognition and public 
appreciation, for it controls tiic newspapers 
and literature of the country Ihe dis- 
appearance of the old leadership, based 
on land and rank, is one of the healihiest 
signs of the times A great revolution is 
being worked out within nur communit} a 
silent revolution of forces and tendencies and 
structure fntellect is superseding vvcallli 
as the guiding force The public men of 
India arc the rSjas of t dav, and their influ 
ence will grow from venr to >car Ihcirvvord 
will have more power than the decrees of a 
maharaja Ihe New India of the twentieth 
century mil be different in this respect from 
the India of the Sikhs and the Marfiattas 

The rich classes have always been the 
marplots o( social revolutions I hey cannot 
live in storms and whirlwinds Cowardice 
IS second nature to them for their heart is 
not in ideals but in ilutr lands and money- 
bags It IS a misfortune for a soctelv to 
choose Its leaders from this class I his 
circumstance has been one of the mam 
causes of (he downfall of previous political 
organizations m the country Let not the 
rten be your masters Ihevare useful and 
valuable as allies of the intellectual class 
but they should not be allowed to control 
movements Of formulate plans for develop 
mcnt Properly always seeks to defend 
jUelf first, and then cares for the public 
welfare I he Drahman must be above the 
Vaishya 

The increase of this middle class cannot 
be checked by any contrivance It is a 
great problem for us to direct its energies 
into right channels 

(41 The People The people of India, as 
a whole, are strong and manlv Some parts 
of the country are physically degenerate, 
and physical degeneracy among nations 
always spells moral and intellectual decay 
These sections of the country cannot play 
an active part m the process of regenera- 
tion They are useless for all purposes at 
present 

But then there remain 120,000000 people, 
who are vinle and stalwart peasant*, fit to 
rank with the world s finest stock They 
number more than the entire population of 
the Roman Empire ns estimated by Gibbon 
Surely while this immense reserve ofsticngih 


remains unevhausted, sighs and lamentation 
are rather premature The simple habits 
of our peasantry are n great national as<et 
Simplicity IS a nation’s armour, winch shall 
not fail It in the day of trial 

(5) The 11 omrw In our women we 
have a hitherto unutilized source of 
Vitality and pouer Our women are of 
course in a state of subjection, but so arc 
women all over the world In this respect 
there IS not much to choo*e between the 
Past and the West Apart from this imi 
versal curse and its consequences thewonien 
of India arc eminently fitted to play a pro- 
minent part in the coming change They 
are loyal to persons, and this is the ne\t best 
virtue after loyally to principles Ihev are 
conservative in many respects, and healthy 
conseivatism is today a sign of individuality 
among less advanced communities attacked 
by the aggressive semi civilization of 
Europe Hm In women arc also very simple 
in iheir habits 1 hey vv ill not w oik spon 
taneously for the public good, because they 
arc not verv intelligent , but they will work 
tlirougli the influence of personality Pvery 
young man should be a missionary of public 
spirit to his wife, and he will have a very 
willing convert The young husbands of 
India have an enormous responsibility to 
discharge towards their wives in this respect 
(6) The Some pessimists 

speak of “the soul killing ’ Hindu Muham- 
madan question But 1 do not see many 
difficulties in the proplcm, which u.iil 
sohe rtsetf ihmiffh ihe force of cinumsUtnees 
Historical evolution does more than oiir 
restless impatience in these great movements 
of progress The orator or the journalist is 
only the fly on the wheel of time The 
diffusion of Western education among the 
Muhammadans will inevitably bring the 
leaders of the two communities together by 
eradicating intolerance and prejudice The 
type of character that is being moulded in 
the Central Hindu College and the Aligarh 
College IS fundamentally the same A 
Hindu and a Muhammadan graduate can 
understand each other much better than 
a mullah and a pundit The union of the 
cultured classes of these communities will 
be organic and permanent this time Hither- 
to It has been merely mechanical and politi 
cal Western education will do what Akbar 
attempted in Ins days 
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bomc critics may point out that Western 
cJucalion seems to widen the gulf rather 
than to brulf^c it I hey are shnrt*Si|>htcd 
and liasty in their judgment I he noise oJ 
a few selfisli barnsters-at law and placc- 
scckcrs cannot defeat the\Ml) of tlie Spirit 
of the age Thp eddies and whiilpnoU are 
inevitable, but the direction of the current 
IS unmistakable There may be some bitter* 
ness and misunderstanding; due to xvron/; 
tactics on both sides Rut the same force 
that takes students of both communities to 
Oxford and Harvard will make them friends 
at Hyderabad and IShopal We m India 
lack the capacity of sound (^eneializaiion 
m sociology We do not see far enough 
ahead 

Tor all IS Mull lliuui,h (d Il> xiid form 
fte Sundered in ilie i"sl i of ft>*r 
\\ cll roirs llic storm lo it osc ll rt f c ir 
A deeper loiuc icross itic siorin 
I'roelainuii;, soc d iruih sli <tl spie td and juvi le 
(he leaders of the two communities will 
learn that their social nnd inteileciual life 
must be different from that of tlie iinsscs, 
ffindu and Mulnmniadan ( or the great 
unifying force of Western culture and 
manners is obliterating all barriers between 
the educated Hindu and Muhammadan 
The people will keep to the old wajs, but 
the educated men and women of both 
communities wiU be drawn together by 
common social habits and tastes Already 
this fusion is taking place in our bar-rooms 
What has a Muhammadan barrister at*la\v 
in common xx ilh the hifiz and the hSp ? Let 
us jealize the fact that the educated class 
in India is fast becoming a caste, a nexv 
Urahmanhood and Sayyadhood, an aristo- 
cracy of talent and wealth, bound together 
by common standards of conduct 

Let us not seek to solve the problems 
of the twentieth century by picturing to 
oucselx es the India of the eighteenth This 
vxrbva'xtxd vilav .x«ihu:h .s' ^a^luxiuf .tr .ife* 
middle classes of Europe and America, xvill 
lead the people towards education and 


freedom step by step. Japan has advanced 
along the same lines Jhe Hindu upper 
classes will give up their silly love of the 
anlii]uated debris of their past, and the 
Muhammadan leaders ixill laugh at their 
own superstitions and social codes For the 
mighty steam-rnllcr of modern science is 
pulverizing these old-world systems and 
organizations into atoms, and the educated 
classes of all Asiatic countries draw their 
inspiration not from Uagdad or Benares or 
Pekin, but from Pans and Berlin and 
I^rOndon and New York Anon the light 
xvill reach the masses too, but a century is 
required for that consummation In the 
meantime, let Hindu and Muhammadan 
forget their out-of-date customs and insti- 
tutions, and form the freemasonry of Culture 
xvhich Western education must establish 
this IS the iiecesMry process of develop- 
ment for the Hindu and Muhammadan upper 
and middle classes Luropean culture will 
find iliem together in ipitc of themselves 
What the lime-bpirit joins together, no 
■nan can put asunder — and no govenment 
loo 

Our brief analysis leads us to the 
conclusion that all the forces arc making for 
(he unity and regeneration of India We 
arc parts of a larger whole, the laws ol 
whose actiiity must be understood No one 
can take up the code of Manu or the 
sk/rnat of Islam today, and sax, “We shall 
advance along this path *’ ^ 

India xiiU not grow by making a cess- 
pool of itsell and breeding the worms and 
reptiles of antiquity in the twentieth 
century She must join the march of the 
xvorld, and she cannot help doing so Thus 
there is no cause for despair Iherc are 
sources ol vitality in our community, xvhich 
must be utilized, and the methods of 
Western civilization must be followed lo 
jvl'.xufir.fan'-nixd.ivimhb; woxjih* “fn 
due time ye shall reap, if ye jrnnt iiof ’ 

Hah Dvxal 
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iHE CAVES AT ISADAMl 

IMI’ORl \N I SlO\F bCl I PlbRE^ l\ THt DALLW 
U\ Re\ ARtiiOR R Slatcr. 

T HL rock cnves of Llephania, Lllora m the interest shown in Hindu .irt and Dr 
and Ajanla are well know n by virtue Coomaraswami, Mr Havetl, and ntliers are 
of the fact that they have been freely doin^ much to introduce not only to 
visited and described by travellers who have Westerners but to Indians the beauties of 
supplied many pliotcs of the striking caves the art of former days Some ofthcjfinest 
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and carvings to the illustrated papers art «pccimens have been procured from 
Archaeologists have also been keenly temples but the great rock caves of tndia 

interested in these wonderful works of also produce examples which do no discredit 

art, and have done much to make their to the best work of the Indian artists Some 

striking features known to the public In of the more familiar figures of the caves 

these days there is a considerable revival above referred to have become well-known, 
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but, though the rock caves of Badami are 
not so great in extent as these, they contain 
some very fine instances of ivockraanship 
as may be seen from the accompanjmg 
pictures Moreover, the Caves of Badami 
are of greatest importance from an archa.o 
logical point of \ieiv bpcause thej have 
provided what was long desired, a fixed 
definite date for the construction of one of 
them On the other sculptures there is no 
date that can be definitely deciphered and 
the absence of a date led the archccologisis 
into difficulties Theories were advanced 
t6 explain the periods at which the various 
caves in different parts of fndia were pro 
bably made but it wis always felt to be 
unsatisfactory The discovery of a definite 
date on one of the stones of the No j Caves 
at Badatni has led to a great change m the 
view of archteologisls respecting ihe dates 
when these were completed This mvrip- 
lion declares the cave to liave been made 
in the twellth >ear of the well-known king 
Kirtivarman First in the ‘fue fiundtedih jeat 
nfter the inauguration of the Saka King' 
i he date therefore IS /k D 378 I ergus<on, 
commenting on- this date, says, — 

AdniUing uliii. 1 i 1 ihinU iiv arch lecture reiiderv 
neatly certain (hat ic is (he earliest ol i>ie three sdlt 
they are so 1 ke one another that ihe latest may be 
«umeU to hate been evcataied untm the I tniis of 
it e neal century sav A D S/j Wo Coinparing 
the architcciurc of tms'tfoup «nb that known as the 
central cr RaiTtw<,iir4.group al I Hora it is $0 nearlj 
identical, that though it ma> be si ghdy more modern 
11 can hardly now be doubled that they too including 
perhaps the cate known as the Itavan ka Ibai must 
luvc wen excavated m the ph century Instead 
ihercfore, 0/ the acijucnce focfncrly adopted ut arc 
forced,-*© fall back on that inarsellous picture of 
religious toleration described by the Ch nesc p Igrira 
IS exhibited at Allahabxd ii the year 643 A I) 
On that occasion the king llarsha S lad lya dislr, 
bated alms or gifls to ten thousand priests the first day 
in honour of Duddha the second of AdiUa the Sun 
and the third m honour of Iswara or Siva and lie 
c ghtecn kings uliQ ass sled at ihs splendid quin 
quenniai' ibs 1 11' seem itr ihtve laomiscuouvi^ 
lionoured equally these three dimities With Os 
toleration al hcadquaiicrs, we ougit not tobesur 
pnsed if vic find ihc leinplcs of different rel y, ons 
overlapping one another to some extent 

It has previously been accepted as a reli- 
able theory, that the caves of the respective 
faiths were made in the period when ihcxe 
faiths were predominant in (he land Thus, 
according to the empirical or real know- 
ledge of fhe history of the period dnnng 
which they were supposed to be eacavated, 
they were arranged 1(1 sequences Thus in 


the ca\es of Ellora, the Buddhist was 
assumed to have preceded the Brahmanical, 
arjd the latter ivas succeeded by the Jam 
The close similarity between the four caves 
at Dadatni, one Saiva, tivo Brahmanical, 
one Jam, has convinced Fergusson and other 
scholars that all must have been excavated 
within the period A D 575—680 A com- 
parisori with (he FHora Cave«, seems to 
confirm this conclusion 1 hi«, too, is a 
tentative view, and archa-ologists will wel- 
come any new light which may help toward 
solving the problems associated with the 
construction of these caves that Uadami 
has provided the one definite date gives it 
a great importance but the fineness of ihe 
workmanship is a sufficient reason for pay- 
ing the place a visit even at some inconveni- 
ence 

Foftonately the place can be easilv 
reached Badami town is some four miles 
from the Railway station but this distance 
IS easily covered by the tongas winch can 
easily be arranged for by communication 
with the blaiion Master Joining llotgi, 
on ihe mam tine from Madras to Bombay, 
lo Oadag on the line running from Ilubli to 
Uezwada, is 4 line passing, for the most 
partj (hrough unattractive country The 
tram service IS mtluckily one of tiie slowest 
jyiiV India but the traveller by this line to 
Badami is also able to visit the wonderful 
City of Uijapue. > T he town of Btdami once 
held a position of no mean importance in 
'ihe history of the early Hiqdu'kingdomx.fcw 
vestiges of that former greatness remaining to 
witness to it History relates that the town 
was taken from the possession of the 
Ballavas by Fulisheki 1 ir$t in the sixth 
century, and was madeintothe capital of the 
Clialukyan kingdom byhim It was evident 
that the uniijuc position of the town ap 
peated to him as affording a xplendid defence 
against any enemies who might try to over 
throw him There is an inscription re- 
cording the dale when the fort was built, 
dated 1339, in the reign of Hanhara of 
Vijayanagar Some say the forts date from 
remote ages, even before the Christian era, 
but there is little to support such a claim 
In all probability the town remained m 
the possession of the kings of Vijayanagar 
till the eixteenth century In 1746 Badaffl' 
was ceded to the Peshnabut it did not 
pass to tlicMabrntas (ill ten years late' 






Badaini Cavei — V i«w of the lank at 
From the time when the Mahrattas took o%er 
the tov%n the whole history is one of cruelly 
and bloodshed Haider All took Badami 
in 1776 but It v%as surrendered to the allied 
forces of iheMizam and the Peshwa »n 1786 
after a memorable siege of four months 
When Ttpu captured the place he made the 
forts much stronger and when the allied 
forces arrived thej had difficulty in captur- 
ing the forts At first their operations were 
not successful but 

' It was determined to try ihe elTect at an escalade 
On the morning of the zgih of May jo 000 infantry 
of the confederate army were drawn up for that service 
The garrison consisting of upwards of Sjoo men man 
ned the works to oppose them and w hen the assa I 
ants advanced which they did wiih great resolution 
they found the d tch and covered way full of mines which 
were fired and proved exceed ngly destructive but 
the MahraUas and Mughals viemg w th each other 
rushed forward in -1 most impetuous though lumuitu 
ous manner applied ladders mounted the walls in 
various places and except the slight check sustained 
at the citadel carried all before them within the town 
The garrison fled to the forts above and rollea down 
huge stones upon their assa lanls whose casualties 
were nu nerous but the garrison becoming iniim dated 
at their furious and persevenng attack offered to sur 
render if their lives vvere spared a condition which 
was immediately granted — History by Cr/tnt Ouff- 
Ihe fort on the north hill vs defended 


Badami l'‘oking 10 the \orili 
bj a ditch 50 feet deep From several 
points on this rock ihe traveller may obtain 
an excellent vten of the small town which 
lies below There are also several temples 
of interest in the vicinity of the fort, and 
Muhammadan mosques containing a number 
of inscriptions But it is to the south hill, 
that the iravePer w ill turn his steps with the 
greatest interest, for on the west face of »t are 
to be seen the celebrated rock temples, the 
importance of which has already been point- 
ed out The two forts are about 240 feet 
above the level of the surrounding ground 
so that they form quite a striking feature of 
the landscape The two forts were built 
on huge rocks wilh narrow chasms, from 30 
to TOO feet deep which were carefully filled 
with strong and hard masonry whenever 
they opened through the rock and it formed 
a front to the fort which added greatly to 
Its strength Over these fo».ks at irregular 
intervals were placed bastions, differing in 
size, joined by loop-holed walls of masonry 
In these bastions vvere placed the ordnance 
which defended the town The interior of 
the fort was bare, uneven, and rocky, and 
except for a fen store-rooms and magazines, 
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Sua in all sorts of itiiliides There are 
several other figures of interest in this cave, 
which IS doubtless desoled to the God biva 
By means of a flight of steps the second 
cave IS reached and from the platform m 
front of this cave the visitor can obtain a 
magnificent view of ll e town and the huge 
tank at the bottom In tl e facade of this 
cave there ore four p Hats carved Iroro the 
middle upwards and four scalloped arches 
At the cast end of the verandah is the 
Vi«hnu in the form of a boar Below this 
are Shesha ihe tl ouvnod headed snake with 
a human head and a female figure There 
IS also a fine figure of \ ishnu lifting one 
foot over the 1 eavens and puMing the other 
on the earth The frieze of the cornice all 



BaJan Ca es— V si nu sealed on serpe I 
No in Ca e 

round IS carved with groups ol figures The 
entrance to the inner chamber is similar to 
that of the first cave the roof of the cham 
ber IS supported by eight pillars and tl e 
corbels are lions human figures vampires 
and elephants Passing from this cave ore 
reaches by means of a doorway the third 
cave which is the finest and most important 
of all Above the facade of this cave there 


IS a huge rock rising perpendicularly over 
one hundred feet The facade is 72 feet 
from north to south, and has six square 
pillars and two pilasters i-i feet high On 
the stylobate of this cave loo there are many 
ganas represented in relief The brackets 
of the pillars represent male and female 
figures Arddhanarishvara S va and Parvati, 
and on the columns thcm'selves are carved 
elaborate festoons and below medallions 
with groups of figures At the east end of 
the verandah is a huge four armed figure 
of Vishnu seated on the body of the great 
snake Aiunn which is thrice coiled round 
him Its five hoods are spread over his 
crown The front left liand rests on the calf 
of the leg and the back left hand holds the 
conch shell The front right hand holds 
something whch represents wealth orfruit 
and the back right hand the "heavy sharp 
edged quoit which was so commonly used 
in early days by ll e Hindus for throwing at 
tier enemies 1 1 ere ire also a great many 
belts and necklaces which are supposed to 
represent gems On the right of the back 
wall of the verandah there is a fine carving 
of the Varaha or Boar incarnation It will 
be remembered that \ ishnu took this form 
when he freed the earth from the demon 
chief Hiranyaksha who had earned it to 
the bottom of ll e ocean The boar dived 
down and freed the earth after one thousand 
years fight 1 his carving is also to be seen 

in many oil er caves and shrines Mear 
this sculpture 13 the inscription to which 
reference has already been made At the 
west end of the verandah is a carving repre 
senting Vishnu as a \fan lion In this form 
Vishnu was able to destroy the demon who 
misused the powers he possessed by virtue 
of his austerities He has four arms and 
his left one rests on a huge^lub (see lUustra 
lion) Behind him stands the eagle Garuda 
in human form and on the other side is 
a dwarf Several figures float sover ihis 
shoulders holding m their hands gifts and 
garlands while above his head is seen 
the lotus plant There are many other 
sculptures of fine workmanship which are 
deserving of a clo«e study but the I mits of 
this article foibid any such detailed account 
The huge figure on the outside to the right 
of the onlooker shown m the illustration 
IS worthy of mention partly because of 
Its great size and partly because of the 
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n-idu (.a » \ 1 ua 
energetic m which the work has been 

executed Vishnu in hts dwarf form has 
eight arms in which he holds the d scus 
sword club arrow conch bow shield In 
front there arc also man> figures of interest 
The intennr of the Cave has several not 
able carv ings many of them showing great 
skill in the artist 

The fourth cave is a Jain one and was 
probably cut about A D 650 The 
verandah is about 31 feet by 6 feet 6 inches 
and the cave itself J6 feet deep There are 
four square pillars in front with braclet 
capitals Inside there is a fine specimen of 
the figure of Mahavir the last of the twenty 


0 Cv e So Jll 
four Tirihankars There are many figures 
of lion* alligators etc m bas relief) and 
I iriliankars are inserted m the pillars and 
the walls 

Hadami is a place of great 1 istonc interest 
and no one who pays a visit to this place 
wilV fie d'isappoiRicd* if he is inlerested'in 
the history and archeology of India He 
must not expect to find the caves on the 
same scale as those of I Icphanta, Cllorai 
and Ajania, but he will find what compen 
sates for absence of quantity the fine 
quality of workmanship which we associate 
with the work of the ancient Indian artists 
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ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

By Prof P G Shah, m a , u sc , s c i 


Section 1 
iises of AliiiutNiniii 

I T reHects credit on India, and to the 
pioneers of this industry here that she 

insignihcant and humble in the re\olution 
in the metallurgical in* 
Farly ^ears of (Justries of the world even 

la<« lh« 

discovery of the metal 
Aluminium, its isolation, and its use on 
industrial scale maynell be said to matk 
an epoch in the use o! metals b} man 
Though the metal was isolated by Wohler 
in 1827, and attempts were made in 1854 
by Deville to obtain It in larger quantities, 
Ine industry had no looting tiU 1886 when 
Heronlt and Hall in\«nted and patented 
their processesralmost simultaneously Since 
1889, there has been a remarkable increase 
in the use of Aluminium in the arts and 
industries 1 his was the result of the fail 
in the cost of production in 1887 the cost 
of Aluminium was ;£i8 per lb , in 1S91 it 
was about jod per lb , in 1909 it was 
reported that the cost laried from ;^6i to 
£80 per ton, in 1911-12 the Prrce was at 
about £75. r e , at about 8<i per lb 

The large varietv of uses to which the 

u,„ of Alom, P"' ■" ‘’'j'" 

n,um countries will give an idea 

o! the last changes that 
are bound to follow with the increasing u«c 
ol aluminium The metal is at present 
used in all forms and dimensions, from 
papers, Msitmg card«, thimbles which weigh 
but fractions of a tola 10 objects of seieral 
maunds m weight such as shippropellors 
; and the like In the pure 

state aluminium serves for 
the manufacture of electric 
conductors, of surgical apparatus precision 
instruments, o! artistic objects like letter 


c^ses, picture frames, cigar cases, &.c , aud 
of cooking utensils cups dishes, potc, &c 
for articles of small or moderate dimen- 
tjons where no special strength is required 
^pis metal competes successfully with cop-* 
per, nicKei, germansfiver, anii *urass ?mcB 
l^alume (or volume it is cheaper In the 
larger industries also aluminium is making 
rapid progrcs® It has been 
^ 1 larj u e« adopted for military uses, 
gg, field equipment utensils, where on 
^ccount of Its lightness a saving of about 
£0 per cent m weight is effected, again, 
(he gun carriages uced in hrance are made 
^f this metal winch weigh only 78 kilograms 
,n$tead of the usual weight of 285 kilo 
grams Yachts andsteamers 

n. learners 

fPeial with considerable saving in weight 
jvlummium permits of being worked into 
(ubes which are preferred in the chemical 
pvdustnes, in optical instruments, and in 
, the making of cvcles, motor 

-,cles ifiotorcars _ j . , 

V cars, etc It need not be 

|,oinled out that the science of aeronautics 
. and the making of aero- 

* ™ planes have been facilitated 

Ijy the wsc of aluminium and its lighter 
forks , Alom.nmm has a 

' bright future before it as a 

j:onductor lor electricitj , though it is not 
9O good a conductor as copper, on account 
Its lightness, with equal conductivity it 
^veighs and costs less than copper As 

soch it IS already m large use for overhead 
electric transmission In 

'* ° the mining industry there 

},3S been considerable saving in time, cost 
^nd energy by the use of aluminium cars 
gild cages In Medical Science, the surgical 
So^.j .oj mstromcnls have been made 

{^entistr} lighter and more handy, 

while Its u«e in the dental 
plates has reduced both the cost and weight 
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oE arlificial teeth In the manufacture of 
^ . scientific instruments of 

„ ,S™nWc Ap 1,1,^ Balamc, 

" the Sextant, &c, lightness 

as well as resistance to atmospheric oxida- 
tion have been secured It has been found 
useful for the manufacture of ordinary 
chemical apparatus like ovens, baths, 
tripods, etc , while in chemical industries 
it has been a great boon as it is fairly stable 
to^vards common chemical agents The 
recent developments in the an of soldering 
aluminium has made this metaf more easily 
available for the larger plants required in 
the chemical industries Aluminium is a 
good chemical agent for reducing the oxides 
of many metafs and these reactions are 
uiili*ed in \arious \\aj« The use of 
„ . , aluminium m flash light 

® powder is Ut cly to change 

the nid methods of lighting entirely Tor 
printing purpoves it is 
HI prill mg found useful, luhographic 

plates made out of the metal being very 
lahiable On account of 
Its lightness and stability 
eri air, it has been proposed for coinage m 
place of copper and brass. 

Aluminium is 1 ery slowly acted upon by 
acids, though alkalis and salts have greater 
action Aluminium has 
hi'tal been styled (or this reason 

* a semi-noble metal being 

intermediate between the noble metals— 
silver, gold and platinum, and the base 
metals— iron, copper, zinc, lead, eic As 
such, 

*' This •emi noVile metal has m rocn‘e toluic before 
It bccausi sitter gold and platinum ha\c cultemeb 
smalt prospects oi being noticeably cheaper >cl lie 
time IS not probably far distant «hen «e shall haielhis 
metal at tlie price o( ll e base metals !i ran leplacc 
platinum and gold becau e of its I ghtness it already 
.ciptlaf.es silver. «nccialjv becaiiM: of its re»>la»lcrJo 
sulphur, as well is for itslgllness besides being 
cheaper At its pre'cnt price it can replace it e 
common metals (or u<es w) erf iis I ghtnessis an exirt 
ord nary advantage Uut when iis price is down lo ihat 
lhfscbasfrn,eia)c n n )) re^ce 
Ihrm ly virtue of its own mtrinsc 
chem eat and phjscal supcriontv aside from its 
1 ghtnevs Accordii g to the calculations made in iIq, 
four metals, iron zinc, lead and copper stere 
clicaper than aluminmm bulk for bulk 

" The ultimate gtvtl of a 1 intin , nt industry will te 
reached when it oui'tr ps in) nf t1 e»c mcUU sral 
Stands next in impornntc ind vahe of ^nnos 1 pro 
duction to iron ’ 


In the light of these u'cs and possibilities 
of the metal it is no 

Importance of exaggeration to say that 
the discovery of ““j „j .l. 

aluminium di'covery and the 

cheapening 01 aluminium 

IS one of the greatest achievements of the 
nineteenth century , m other words, 

Nneieenth coriory will live m History aslhai 
century wh ch gave to Ihe worU, tfe raifway the 
telegraph ihe telephone, tic dynamo, tie Bes emer 
Steel and aluminium ' 

Out of the several uses of the mefal 
enumerated above, ne are not concerned 
vviih any m India except the use as cooking 
materials Jt will take peihaps a long time 
m India for the application of aluminium 
toother purposes, as the workmen are not 
yet quite familiar with >he methods of 
working the metal 

As a material for making cooking utensils 
. , , and fhe like, the superiorifj 

aluminium is established. 

Culmarypuqvosls 

attacked rf the ordinary 
metaU, by means of experiments conducted 
ever since the metal was familiarised m 
the fifties of the last century Ihese are 
admirably summed up hy Afr, Richards* and 
It IS worth while to quote the tame m 
expense 

Henry Si Clnre Deville (he great thcmisl 
rv.>ii.«] *v«* the first locheuSen ihepf# 

E’ duciion of Alurniniuiir, (l'S4l '*'th 

prtnlieiic insight looked forsa™ 
to the l mes when Aiuinmium Voutd be used ftv 
culinary ves cl« After trying a senes of expenmenti 
hewroie J have nbsenrdlliat Ihe tm which is ^ 
often used ai d pul m contact will, common salt ano 
vinegar isattacked much more rapidly (Ivan alurn'i'iu™ 
under the same circumstances Although tie sails ol 
tin are very poisonous and their action being far from 
negligible, the presence of lin in our food 
unperceived because of its m nute quantity LWer 
(he same circumstances Aluminium dissolves in ftsi 
quantny live aceiate of alumiitjum that is formrv 
resolves itself on boilii g into insoluble alumina or a" 
iimnhihb-i^d-AX'Wctrihfv iiig no more lasiO cn-acilurr.^ 

the body than ch> uself ft is for th s reason anil 
because It IS known lliat the sills of the metal have e" 
appreciable action on the body that alummiuni f’*'’ 
be considered an absolutely harmless meui " . 

'Ballard (1892) conducted the tests for severe’ 

butler fat, urine, sahva and dan { 

earth have tess action on alummium (hart on 
copper ftad zinc rr tin. Vinegar and salt toge*^ 

attack It but $0 sightly as not to prevent its ust 

cook up pi rpo'ps A ■'hert I *sl only I q per cen< 

• Richards J \V AJuminiu>/i, p. pj .Xc 
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five per cent salt solution after fourmonlhs initnerston 
" I u ge and Schmidt {of /unch) conclude from a 
, ^ j series of experiments with ordi 

Lunge anQ commercnl aluminum, that 

Schmidt sResults . 

beer IS practically zero, that of acids and ac d liquids 
IS more pronounced but in the w orsi case too si ght 
to cause an) alarm whatever Nor is there thesiglitest 
danger of an) injurious action on the lii-man body by 
such traces of aluminium compounds seeing that our 
food cnniams very much more than these in fact tbe\ 
could not act injunouslv unless quantities hundreds of 
times larger were regufarl) entering the stomach 

Besides the stability ol the metal in 
general, there are many 
Advantages of advantages which 

nium^«se1s'^”" makes aliimimum the best 
melal for culinary purposes 
Out of these the following are well estab- 
lished 

1 It IS non-poisonous The same could 
not be said ol any metallic ulenstU , porce- 
lain and glass ware are loo fragile to be 
used for heating purposes Lnamelled ware 
was considered to be non poisonous till 
recently when tt has been shown that the 
lead present in the enamel dissolves and 
produces injurious effects to an appreciable 
estent 

2 It IS easily cleaned It is very seldom 
that anything burns fast or sucks to an 
aluminium vessel If such a thing does at 
all happen, a soaking in water removes it 
entirely 

3 ft does not allow the food to be 
scorched It is a singular fact, that it is 
almost impossible to scorch even the most 
delicate foods in an aluminium vessel this 
IS a well attested fact and is due to the 

'wta.i. C'i'i/i'Aat.vvvtij evt wfA!.nwvavwja. 
ventmg a high local temperature on any 
one spot On this account, the metal is 
not well suited for frying pans or skillets, in 
which the object is to superhctally scorch 
the food 

4 It IS not corroded None of the acids 
found m foods have any perceptible corrosive 
action on aluminium Daily use for three 
years, in every wav, had left in one case no 
signs of corrosion ® on a utensil , in weight 
the utensil lost only j oz which would point 
to about loo years as the probable time it 
would take to wear out 

“ The above observation of Mr R chards cannot be 
upheld by the present writer Perhaps the utensils he 
had chance to observe belonged to a much lower 
qua! t) of the meial 


5 Aluminium vessels cook quickly, be* 
cause of the great Facility with which heat 
IS conducted by the metal 

6 It IS only one third as h^avy as other 
metals 

7 Vessels made of the metal are very 
durable They do not corrode from inside, 
and show Iillle wear outside, besides, there 
IS nothing to crack oK as in enamel w are, no 
coating to wear through as m tinned ware 

1 he utensils if properly treated are almost 
indestructible and will wear almost 
indehnitely 

8 In comparison to the brass vessels 
used tn India, aluminium vessels are superior 
in all the above points and moreover save 
the expenses of tinning them as is ncces'ary 
in the first case 

It need not be pointed out that tliese ob- 
^ , servations apply to the pure 

the revisiaitcc of cessary that, as we m India 
■he metal use the metal mainly for 

culinary purposes, the metal 
should be of great purity If the meta! 
were used for meclianical purposes, where 
It IS not exposed to the action of organic 
actd» or salts, It is a matter of indiHerence 
what kind of the metal is used Pure 
aluminium is much stronger and capable 
of greater resistance to acids and so should 
be used for cooking purposes m preference 
to clyeaper and impurp metal 

Besides being slowly eaten up, the metal 
lonalpolsl. m ''a* another d.sadvantase, 
the metal viS , that it loses its polish 

quickly and cannot be easi 
ly brought back However, this is a trivial 
point in matter oT culinary vessels, ihouoh 
this properly works against the use of this 
metal for artistic and ornamental work 
requiring a permanent glittenng polish 
but tn all cases the good metal takes and 
maintains the polish much more easily than 
impure metal 

With the increased number of aluminium 
«[ old iacior'es '■> d'lft'ent lowns 
alnminiuiii ware «t vvill be possible to sell 
back or exchange old 
vessels for new ones as is done in the case 
ofeopperand brass vessels However old 
aluminium vessel* bring a low return com- 
pared to the new — the corresponding rates 
being 5 to 8 as per lbs and Re i to I?e i-8 
per lb respectively 
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T/ie Mttallurj^v of Aliiuuniiim 

Thouph liie element was isolated m 18^7 
r-iflj h Mo,j I’J "'oliltr, and Thounl, hu 
meiliod was sirnplinea 03 
DcmIIc in ]85^, It was not tilt 1887 that 
aluminium was prepared propcrlj on .1 
commercial scale fhe first tv\o processes 
consisted of the reduction of the salts ol 
altimtnivm by potassium or sodium The 
production by these methods m 1885 
amounted only to tons in France and 2’ 
cwt in America , and the price of alumi- 
nium was £t8 per Ih ® The year 1886 saw 
the development of elecincal methods of 
Heronll and Hall who independcntK 
devised the present method of manufacture 
of ihe metal The principle tnt'ohed tn 
Hall s process Uall s process is the electric 
decomposition of alumina, 
dissolved in a fused bath of the fluoride of 
aluminium and other bases, the current 
reducinj; the aluminia (the oxtde of (he 
metal) in preference to the soUcnt This 
method was essentially different from any 
of the methods previously followed and 
was the source ol a revolution m (he alumi- 
nium industry As a result (he price of 
alumitiium w ent down suddenly , as the cost 
of productinn was at once reduced to about 
lod per it) (19 cents ) while the price in j 8$7 
svas £t8 per Ih Since 1890 the pro.'ress 
of the aluminium industry has been 
sieady but sure The sodium processes 
have dropped altogether from the race, ami 
electrical processes occupy ihe field Among 
the«e again the processes 
n e two renii SI producing the allots only 

les tor ihc aliimi ' j . f 

mum ticiories have also dropped out 
Among those that remain, 
only those that are favourably sitnated near 
ftbuiidaiil itatri goiter with chenfi supplies oj 
alumina have flnuiished The industry 
has already reached a strictly commercial 
basis in which eiery item of expense has to 
be reduced to a minimum It is hoped that 
the unccrtiinty as to prices that prevailed 
in the world s marl et after 190} will be 
^ removed under the steadying mfiuence of 
the syndicate formed last year 

* I or further deta Is see Dictionary of Appicd 
riieniislry by Sir h Thorpe iglj Edition pp 105 \c 


The immense progress of the Aluminium 
- industry within the last 10 

Stat.si«^pro. or 12 years can be realised 
ion an pri- p^Q. 

ductron has almost trebled 
«n the period of 5 years I he following 
figures show the production and prices of 
the metal within the last 20 years • — ® 

\e5if Production Price 

rS^i too tons 2JS per kilogram 

19011 Sooo , 2» per C, 

ifyiij (• 500 . i3 3 ‘«3 9 .. 

tiyjtj 24 ion , rt- (-6 ,, 

mto 34000, *1-3101-7, 

Ihefollouing figures from Minets 'Aluminiuni 
snd Its I *« ’ are aho inlenrsline iJiough not lery 

rrt^We — 

Priciof Aliiminiiini 

\ enr cents per fl \ ear cents per Ib 
'•<34 239 ro 1884 8 86 

i8j5 10800 itgn 298 

rr iSga 

1864 17 38 1898 24 

(738 1901 22 

Toful rrodutiton of Ahiminiii'" 

I SA Switter France I nehrnJ Germany 
til'd 

'’'84 1021 10 

!>’ *** 41 21 70 " 

•894 4«7 foo 360 <1 o 

")00 I64O I232 hoo 500 500 

With reference to the metallurgy of 
Alttmintum tt must be pointed out that no 
great reduction in the pricef of the meial 
could be expected as jong the present 
- methods arebeingfollowed 

l«rgru«o1IeT 

the matter of organisation 
and production on a large scale has been 
done the recent statistics of production 
show that the world's output of aluminium 
IS practically confined to fiie factories 
which contribute 9^10 ol the total output , 
the next being made up by other seix« 
factories The two requisites of the indus- 
try are 'ij cheap elect ic power (2) cheap 
s ipply of alumina It is not possible to 
cheapen the first item below what it already 
ts m the places where the metal is produced 
attempts made to cheapen the second are 

• Indnn Tnde Journ it Vol xiii p3ii 
t On lie coiiirary during igii lUe prices Iii'* 
gone up fn 1910 the wholesale price was £6^ per to" 

•' t9'i IS '"'*s £7-< md IS further expectea to ns* 

till a I mil of about per ion reached Ifllis Iasi 
price IS maintained India may hope (o nnnufaclir^ 
-iluiViiniam in sp ic of llie competition of ihe more 
idianced countries 
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reported to be successiu\ and if earned on 
jn a commercial scale are liktly to make 
another rei olution m the alumin um indus- 
try According to the <spccifications of a 
patent taken in 1908, the formation of 
alumina becomes a byepro- 
\ new mcllmcl p„paralion of 

for the prouiiclion , f 1 1 ■ 

ofalumim Silicon from kaolin or cla\ 

The cItj is mixed with 
carbon and healed in electric furnace, the 
silica IS reduced, and the oxide of aluminium 
easily isolated This tendency to utilise 
cheaper sources of aluminium is likely to 
cheapen the alumina, and is expected to 
help the future rise of tlie industry 

As it has been already indicated the 
material used for the manu 

n,S™''™°d « '“'J"' '• O' 

present oxide of the aluminium 

This oxide is manufactured 
from the naturally occurring bauxite in the 
following wav The mineral bauxite is 
fu»ed wub earbomte of soda in a reverb* 
eraiory fiirmce The fused ma's is washed 
with water which retain all the aluminium 
as the aUiminate of soda I be solution 
IS freed frrm all suspended solids and 
decomposeil by carbonic acid gas which 
precipitates the metal as hydrated atumini 
The precipitate is repeatedly w ashed and 
then dried at red heat, when all the water 
goes away leaving anhydrous alumina 
1 his alumina together with some fluoride 
salts IS trsnsferred to ciibonlined iron 
pots Vvhich form negative poles, and into 
whith dip carbon rods which complete 
the circuit by connection with the 
positive pole of the dynamo When 
cutvewt vs yvassed, vbvottg,\v Vbv^ cvscwvl 
the fluoride salts melt and there is no 
decomposition till alumina is added The 
alumina >s decomposed into the metal 
Tlummium vvhich is taken out 10 the 
molten form, and oxygen which is taken 
up l>\ the esrbon rods More of alumina 
IS added the process being continuous as 
the mctil con be easily removed from the 
bottom 1 he co«t of the fluoride bath is 
nomin il, the alumina required is about twice 
tlitamount of the metal produced, while the 
Lo ibumpiion of the carbon la equal to Iht 
wci^l l of llic melal produced 
Section III 

J^nperites of piitc Aliniiimntii 
I he utoiiiic weight of aluminium is ay 


80, and correspomiing to lh»s vt has a low 
density, tr:r 26,11 is therefore about two 
and half times as heavy as water and about 
one third as light as copper, iron, or tin 
The melting point of this 

pSt '™- 

perature much below the 
melting point of copper (io65“C) or gold 
^io 63*C\ or Iron (1800’C) , it can be boiled 
at iqoo“C This shows that working in 
nlufnmtum requires far le^s heat than any 
of these metals The heat conductivity 
Great ireat Aluminium )8 3,35, 

conductivity though less than that of 

copper, IS geater than that 
of brass, german silver, iron or zinc so it is 
more suitable for cooking purposes than 
the last three 

Aluminium IS not such a good conductor 

, , „ , of electricity as silver or 

I Icctricnl con , . , 

doctnity copper . their electrical 

resist-rncc (fora vvire i metre 
long and i m in thickness) is in the ratio 
of 37 19 20 However looking at the 
current privcs of the metals and their 
density, we hnd ibnl for like conductivity 
copper IS one and half times as costly as 
aluminium Thus though aluminium ts 
ilready cheaper than copper, 
tl dpi CVS ol It might be further pointed 

tIrZmi a™' 

ducuvity able chance for It to be a 

better conductor when the 
purity of the melal is increased borne of 
the samples of pure aluminium hav c show n 
the resistance of 29 compared to 20 of copper 
and with further purification a nearer 
approach may be expected If the same 
V.vwd awi aTO.ou.wt. of wwputvVy xvece 
introduced into the prc'cnt good copper. 
Its conductivity would surely be lowered 
more than ten or fifteen per cent Again 
just as copper is u«ed instead of silver 
though the latter is a better conductor, 
copper will be displaced by the cheaper 
aluminium Already, the latter metal has 
found a favourable u^e in the overhead 
electrical transmission, where this metal 
has to be preferred on account of its 
intrinsic merit 

Alunumum has a bluish white colour and 
lustre ^ beautiful lustre 

specially on freshly cut or 
polished surfaces It does not change m 
air appreciably if free from silicon If the 
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names, characteristics, nature, habitat and 
other particalurs of the plants and trees, and 
birds and other animals thej come across 
At piesent the> teach the Rirls a peculiar 
kind of drill The girls ha\e not tona*t 
for the commanding nords of the drill' 
master, but thej base onlj to keep their 
ears open and they move their limbs and 
regulate their movements in response to the 
time of a musical instrument that pmpotts 
to direct the girls doing the drill 

The second form of exercise is the play of 
action songs The songs include folk songs, 
domestic songs and religious songs 

Musical instrument goes on playing, as 
the girU sing the song, thev also move their 
limbs or mal e gestures accordingly 

Tor instance in ca«e of domestic song to 
shoiva woman at work they »bow with 
the hands how she cleanses her house, how 
she brings water, how she prepares bread, 
etc II It 13 about the life of a cultivator, 
they w lU show by gestures how he ploughs 
how he sows and how he reaps and thre«hes 
the corn 

The action-song that was sung and 
displayed in my presence was about Giiuri^ 
Puja, the worship of the Goddess 

This •on of drill or phvsical exercise is 
much better than the drill pmeetseJ in 
other *chools These action song-drills 
impart threefold education to our sisters 
It teaches them how to ung, how to ex- 
press by ge«tures, how to revere the one 
worthy of reverence and above all it is an 
exercise in itself 

Another form of physical exercise is much 
moie interesting It is a kind of pantomime 
dramatic performance, it is a Tableaux 
practice pure and simple 1 had the pleasure 
of wilnessingtheTableauxof a considerable 
portion of the Sankuntala of Kalidas acted 
and display ed by a group of the pupils of this 
school Twelve scenes were shown to me 
I he girls performed the play by their 
movements and gestures One thing note 
worthy of this pantomime show is this that 
the girls seemed so saturated with the spirit 
of the play and subject that they exhibited 
the exact and most appropriate feelmgsand 
expressions while acting — a thing which is 
so lamentably wanting in both amateur 
and professional actors, as a rule 
Some other portions of the selfsame 



kumari Manglama, a lelugu girl the first of the 
ewerapore speakers, speaking on Kani Sanyukta in 
Telueu she also recited the nhoteof Nala s soliloquy 
after he left Damayanti in tlic forest 

(Photograph by Hr Myron H Phelps ) 

drama— Sakontala—were actually acted 
by girls bothm Sanskrit and English Their 
readiness, pluck and feeling personation of 
characters was so remarkable In a mo* 
mcnr they prepared a stage with a few 
brilliant sheets , and lo ' there speaks Dush- 
yanta or Sakuntala m fluent Sanskrit 
Lacli acting her part so marvellously — 
none of the actors being above 12 years of 
age 

Another group acted one scene in English 
The gestures and feelings and expression> 
were all these Nospecial dramatic dress is 
used Girls representing characters appear 
m their own UiuaV-dress Ihese things are 
not meant for show but to educate the girls 
and make them feel what they do and 
act 

I look forw ard (or the day when one of 
the strong features of this ideal institution 
will be that the future mothers of India 
will learn here the true meaning of our 
national festival, games and plays It is 
in such institutions that they can learn how 
to preserve and what to preserve of our 
national culture and national institutions 
I am sore in cours" of time the manager', 
of this School will intro Ju^e all our national 
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One «f t!>e pupil* of ll'o t oiijeeieram School «I>o 
took a lead ne part in the ribleaut from bakiintaU 
{Phtfograph 4i 1/r Myron ll Phtips) 
games and pla>s^ to serve as forms of 
exercise and the little drill that they practice 
m their own peculiar way will be done 
away with and replaced by our own 
games 

The Power or spesking ciltuatcd 

As the school has its own method of 
cultivating the power of wnung m the 
pupils from the very early stage $0 ii has 
an excellent method of cultivating the 
power of speaking I he power of express- 
ing one's own ideas before other people is 
a necessary product of education And 
since It IS chiefly the business of women 
to influence the children and their own 
sisters, and xs women have higher respon- 
sibilities — the\ are not educated to serve as 
clerks but they are each of them expected 
to be the educators and guidcsof (henation 
I regard the education of Indian girls 
imperfect unless they cultivate the act of 
speaking Regarding this as a criterion 
It IS m% practice to see if the girU’ schools 
1 happen to \isit do anything (o tram 
gills to speak as well I remember that 

• In one r/ ) )s Irclurcs IV fessor Henderson sskI m 
the Oicrtoun Hall of talculla ^ Xf C \ lh« in 
America now ihej hare opened a new profession 
to teach children hoxc io play Here is a inatlcr 
of reflection for cur cducaiioinsts if «c can icach our 
ov'ii pa TICs and plays to our thildreii in our school* 


in 190S once I paid a Msit to an institution 
for women in Calcutta In all of the higher 
classes I put the question to the pupils — 
“Why do you came to school ’ Why do you 
read’ What will you do after reading?’ 
I put these questions with a view to know 
if the girls could express themselves, but 
none gave me any answer Perhaps they 
were shy I would rather say they are not 
taught to express themselves before other 
people fins particular institution is not 
the onl\ one wanting in one of the chief 
factors of education, rather this shy ness is 
true to the traditions of the ordinary schools 
for our children 


But when I put the same question, on the 
second day of my visit to the manager of 
the Conjeeverain Hindu Gir's' School, the 
manager boldly told me “Oh \e<, our 
pupils can speak before others deliver 
speeches' 1 wanted to see how th"} could 
express tlieniseltes f picked op three girls 
from the highest standard, and <aid that I 
would not prescribe the subjects, but rather 
these three gitls might speak -for however 
short a iime— extempore And I would make 
them to speak on the life of any hero or the 
author they have read about in the course of 
llieir study In the afternoon the staff, the 
pupils of higher standards from 3 to 5 and I 
my»eH forming the audieni.e, the girls «pnke 
one by one, each speaking from 7 to to 
minutes 

First Speaker, Mangalamma, spoke m 
Tclugu (her mother tongue) on /Juiii 
i>an]ttkta 

Second Speaker, Venkamma, spoke in 
Tamil about the reign of Chiindnigupta 
Maarytt 

Third Speaker, Subbalakslimi, too, spoke 
m lamil on the life of a lamil woman 
Saint, Karak'tl Dci 1 

The substance of these speeches was 
Riven to me hy one of the teachers By way 
of illustration I give helow the substance, 
in English, of eacli of the above speeches 


P ini Sanjiilla 

In ll e 121U Celt iry Dcllii aiul K^nvuj were ruled 
by Prllvir^l and Jajictiandrv re«pecluelj The 
Uaipuwarcsorenoincd for Heir palnotivm but in 
1)9 s rase tliev were )pid to i ar I iitr on ireounc 
of ptrsonvl quarrels overlook njr He mlercsls of llic 
CO mon motherland of both IV ihvi «as youn^f and 
valani Jayaclvandn «15 wni and proud lliougli 
much older than Priihvi Jayacliandra jerformef 
axixqxou the -atriree <f iho p-inmount power 
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Kuman Sabba I jlxshmi ihc third $peaker <p«aKin}' 
about Karaikkal Devi in lamit 
{PUotegrafh by Mr Mvron H Phfips) 

Priilit 1 d d not attend the sacrifice as it would ind catc 
his submission to the oserlord — Jaincliandra The 
Swa^ambar (n arriage by ov>ii choice) of his daughter 
Sanjukta also uas to take place on this occasion 
fatacliandra placed an nooden image (statue) of 
PriiliM at his gate Sanjukta had heard of the satour 
and other good <]U3l ties of Soshe had made 

li m her lord in her lieirt • He ts as not present in tlie 
nssembl) 1 is wooden statuef being placed at the 
portal She knew I er fuller s smdctive was of 
mimiliating i1 c proud prince Hut st c knew also 
how to win the man sh“ aaored 

In the ^iroynminr she passed by the crowned princes 
of all India and pong siraigltt to the gate pm the 
garland on the statue nnd <tood it Jaya 

chandrawas enraged at this act Consequently lie 
pul ! er in prison Priihii heard of this and came to 
^Ilacfc _Iaiachand He defca ed the latter having 
measured his sword with him in fii-c battles laking 
his bnde to his capital he marr ed her with doe pomp 
and ceremony 

Jayachand wanted to lake reiengc upon Prithvi 
So he joined Mohammad Ghori aga nsl I’rithvi At 
first ihe combined armies were defeated by Pnthsi at 
Thaneswar (the AiiriiitiAr/ra of Mahabharat fame) 

• It IS an unique instance in the history of nations 
that Hour land once upon a time women used to 
choose ihcir lords w lliout seeing them \uf was 
adored by Damaianti kruhna by Rukmini and so 
Pri/Aei was worshipped by Sanjukca Flicy never 
gave up nJiaj iJiei once set tier lieam upon 
t Up here in the North Ind a this image of Pnthvi is 
sa d lo be ca^t 1 1 geld but the speaker fallowed the 
«outhernirad ticn Many remark also that our tiadi 
tion are cojnnudy altered in the <outh in dctals 
Such is il e cave wiih the Ramavan 


But Jayacliand invited Mohamed Ghon with the 
oiler of bjs strong support wlien the airangements 
for fghting again had been made Sanjukta went to 
her father s camp in the guise of a male ambassador 
She disclosing herself to her fall er first accu'ed him 
as a traitor and extirpator of the Rijput race 
Finding that accusations and implorations were of 
no avail with him she returned to her lord Pnthvi and 
inspired and encouraged him to do balJJe against the 
joint armies of Jajacliandra and Mohamed Ghon for 
ihc independence of his country and the glory of the 
Rajput race Next mofning on the one hand Pnthvi 
was facing the foe in the battlefield of Tlianeswar 
and on t'le other Sanjukta was herself guard ng and 
fghling for the defence of the fort and the palace 
sword in hand She fougfit for sometime and de/eno 
ed live walls till an arro v p creed her making her 
unable to fight any more So she threw herself into 
the pyre she liad got readv beforehand in case she 
were CO fall into the hands of the enemy 

Pnthvi also after a long and vigorous fghtwas 
defeated by tlie overwhelming niimbei of the enemies 

The life of Sanjukta is an insoinng lesson of patrto 
lisiu coostaoev love and devotion to all Hindu 
wom“n 

T/if Pfign of ChanJrogufta 

Ihe reign of Chandrsgupta the Lmperor of India 
and King of Magadh is an epoch of civilisation He 
organi<ed vanous civic and political institutions of 
which any modem Government might well be proud 
He defeated Seleukas the Creek successor of Alexan 
<1er in Indian frontier Aftenvards they became 
friendsand the ie.jn prince reded to Chandragupta 
a pan of Ins teiriiorv 

By his wisdom and prowess he brought under his 
swav the whole of Hindustan and was acknowledged 
as sovereign bv a number of neighbouring kings 

Hiscapital Paiahputra had rcpreseniative ms nu 
tions to govern it It seems that the control and 
management of the city of Patalputra was in the 
hands of a municipal cojncil of to representatives 
who were respons lile for the health and order m the 
City They also supervised arts and industries of the 
country collected taxes and looked after hospitaU 
rest houses temples tanks and market place* 

There were also departments to look after army and 
navy agnculiue and irrigation It appears that tliere 
were very gooa’ roaas wiiti avenues ana’miie stones on 
them throughout his kingdom 

haraiWnl Dfi 

Koratkkal De~i was bom in a pious fam ly in 
Karaikkal a town near Pond chery Her parents 
cal ed lier Pushpavati and thought that she was Mma 
herself bom to them as they liad that child after a 
long senes of pray ers to the Goddess kali for the gift of 
an issue She was of avers re! gious bent of mind 
Her llerary education was almost quite complete at 
twelve yenrs of age and si ortly after havsng been 
known to have made so much progress site w-as ranked 
among the greatest poets cl the Tamil Land (tliere 
nasa period in our med Tvat history when ill literary 
men became poets or rather the word poet was 
svnonvmous with literary men) Ataiuining puberty 
she was married to a young man of the same neigh- 
bourhood She saw the I ord m her lord (husbind) — 
as true Hindu women still do— and his word was hei 
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Rude md Rospel The) 

«n ideAl Hindu itawfisU ?»tirn and J(l1o«ed all «lc 
details of a If ndu fiou« holder M' no wiswi dd 
S imsi- tier lum Irom .k.irtai. b...s 

served and fed by them in iheir own pwf 

Now the question arises how these litHc 
Crls hardly pJ age can deliver 

such extempore speeches Most of the 
readers would be incredulous regarding 
these two special acquisitions of the pupils 
of this institution, namely the power ol 
writing essays and delivering speeches lUit 
(he question does not appear nn impossibi* 
hfv if wc study the method of teaching and 
training n this school Each day by turns 
cirls are asked to reproduce, sometimes 
lessons from literature, at others from the 
History Course, in the class before he 
teacher*, in their own word. The speaker 
,s corrected also by the teacher and also 
taunht how to *peaU This leads to the 
hab 7 i 0! speaking before others Again 
they get also opportunities of speaking and 
reciting in the I adtes Assaciahon whtch is 
connected with the school 1 am afraid there 
IS not yet any distinct elocution class lor 
cirls I hope very soon the authorities of 
The school will found a pupils' club where they 
can learn how to speak and how to prepare 
subject, etc It is not at all difficult to tram 
even much younger children to express 
themselves before others But the question 
IS what to speak about’ Ibis question 
depends upon what js taught And as to 
teaching it is being shown in this paper that 
the school tries to give as much education 


to the girls in their mother tongues, Tamil 
and lelugu, as even the students of Inter- 
mediate classes do not acquire and this is 
done within a period of 5 years only There- 
fore I add that they know somcihing of 
what to speak about And the most out- 
standing and remarkable feature of this 
school IS that It leaches its scholars how to 
think and what to ihnik about further each 
subject cm be prepared according to cir- 
cumstances and necessity Do not even 
otir great orators require time to prepare’ 
IiiF Public Siinir, \m> lovt tor tiif 
ScilOOI, AMOV-G ITS 01 T) ILPIIS 
li IS another strong leaiiire of this school 
that old pupils love their tilim vinler so 
much and always wish to vi*it and do all 
they can for it And abo that it creates 
public spirit and infuses patriotic sentiments 
among the girls It makes them ideal 
housewives and good mothers 1 have in my 
possession sixteen letters (translated for me 
into Inghsh from Tamil and lelugu) of 
the old pupils received by the head mistress 
1 tom some of them I give here extracts 
which will show how much the pupils feel 
for the school and how public spirited these 
little girls become after having been edu- 
cated in this school borne ol tlic extracts 
will also give an idea of the literary tastes 
and critical faculties developed in iliese 
girl correspoodenis none of whom is older 
than seventeen years of age Nearly all ol 
these letters hive been received wnhin the 
last 3 years 

extracts from some of the letters of the 
old pupils — 

(•) 

My most beloved leicherand Molher 
llie woniev of this place 1 nvc no educalio i lliey 
spend It eir lime m Rossip or pelly quarrels I cinnot 
pass in> lime vv lU such compan ons riierefore 1 have 
to confine my self solely lo domes; c work and my 
books I am engaged also in leic! i ig two of mj 
sisters III law tn addition lo (eiclung them limil 
t give them lessons in music loo ever) morning for 
one hour My husband and niollier 1 1 law and other 
members of the fini l> are pleased w 1; me [ for 
work and spir t of servee] lam herevviili sending 
my exercise books lo )OU tvh cli I hope }OU will 
kt idly return to me after due correclion 

\ our alTeclionue pup I 

U) 

Dear Moll er, 

I have ordered for lie Tel igii books whch jou 
recommended for my rcid ng I hope to get lien 
shortly I liave requested my hushind lo -peak to 
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sotrcothis friends and [Ins subordinate 1 clerks in 
his office to contribute somcthiiip for ine conmff 
anniversary of o«r school As it is costly to keep T 
servant here I am dong ill the dome uevvork myself 
though at limes it proves very bird (burdensome) 

I remain yours dutifully 
(3) 

Dear Mother, 

My mother in law iiid sister m hvv ire now ifier 
months coming to understand me The youngest 
sister used to do misclief and report igainsi me 10 
mother But I I ept silence over (hcie unreasonable 
and unwarranted charges laid at my doors leaving it 
to them to find out the truth If 1 happened to make 
a mistake or do something wrong I myself spoke to 
mother m law of my fmlt and qiielly bore the reproof 
Now they have begun to respect me mil praise me 
I hope I shall soon be more thoroughly understood 
by them 

With my respects to Mr Sharma and other teachers 
\ ours affcciionitely 

s 

My dear Mot^'er, 


It IS a great pity that the education depaitmcnt 
should fail to recognise the splendid iiork and system 
of our scliod It seems Ciovcrnment ofhuils use 
“grotesque glasses" ihrougli wheh they see noihing 
but crooked forms, however fur ind straight they may 
be Perhaps the old pupil is referring to the fact that the 
school does not seem tobc^ct duly appreented by 
the authorities and one prejudiced Chnstian inspec- 
tress once pissed unfaiourable remirks about the 
sdiOol as hiving tio itxl book Ood is great the 
truth mil be out in course of time 

\ours affcciiontcly 
(7) 

Dear Mother 

lor studying Lnglisli f have been sent to the 
Presidency I raining bcliool ' tgmore (NIadras) I he 
majority of the teachers are Christian missionaries 
Some of them are white ladie> furopean or 
Lurasiin tvhicii t cannot siy Almost all pupils 
begin to imitate Christian manners 1 hey [the teachers 
perhaps ] talk in vulgar Tamil as our lowest classes 
do 

(S) 

My beloved Moll er 


I am extremely gnietul to you for so kmdK send 
mg me my exercises after doing the oecd/ul corrcc 
tions 

1 hope Jayimmi will persuade her imsbiml to 
subscribe something to the sclioo! funds I am glad 
to learn that he Ins such a regard for our «chool that 
he reque>lcd you to <e1ect i bride for Ins brother out of 
your pupils 

mv persuasions my step mother too has begun 
to learn Tamil I am leaclting her language (Tamil) 
and Arithmetic This is bringing us closer in our 
relations ton 

) our most alTectionatc pupil 

Beloved Mother, 

f am separated by seas and lands from 
you— my relatives friends and above all my own 
native land' I find you all now dearer flian before 
1 hope you wil! com cy my Jove and respects to all mv 
classmates and teachers Here how much do I long for 
their love and remembrance Please write lo me of 
the addresses of all other friends who have left the 
School 

Since coming I ere I am given liiuion in Pnglish by 
my husband I am now studying Reader HI Nelsons 
Senes I ihmk I can easily learn typewriting as it is 
qu ic 1 ke play mg upon the harnioiiium My husband 
and mvscif make up our entire family, so there 
being not much worl to be done I hope to make 
rap d progress in studies 

I request you to lal e special care of my si‘ter and 
nephew and see that her education and conduct are 
both equally developed iii the school 

\ ours Very alTecli<matc pupil 

( 6 ) 

Dear Mother, 

1 learn from the Tamil bi weekly 'Ihndu Acmu 
that you are conducting ihe meetings of the lades 
of Conjeeveram with great Zealand that particularly 
t the mother? of llie pupils arc very much interested m 
It Ihopcihswll Iflp yoir cdiocl both materially 
and numerically 


I 


I have finished Dahta Dhushan Ido not find it 
so interesting The mam story gels choked in the 
medley of many side tales Ihe plot docs not seem 
to have been intelligcnUy conceived with a view 
to ineulcaie by It any moral lesson If you think it 
necessary IwiHwruea summarv of it 

I understand from your letter, Mahilaparishat is now 
holding Its meetings regularly in our school ! am glad 
to see women so much iniercsied in it now and that 
they come regularly to discuss subjects concerning 
women 

1 remain » 

\ our most affectonatt pupil 
These letters speak (or themselves If 1 were 
only to quote the letters of old pupils and 
as rite nothing about the Hindu Girls’ School 
at Conjeeveram, I am sure the importance 
and greatness of the school would have been 
duly vindicated, ff such young girls can be 
made so public spirited, hard vsorking, and 
critical then 1 wonder if any one can yet 
ask me, “Do ifiey teach Lnglish in the 
School’” It js necessary to learn one of the 
European languages But we are not justi- 
fied in saying that no education IS complete 
without learning English I hat Lnglish 
education necessarily inspires men with 
public spirit and national feelings ts an 
illusion, for out of all our English educated 
men bow many ever care anything for 
country or nation or think of serving the 
country.lt is x ery often that among English 
educated people we find the greatest 
reactionaries On the contrary one of the 
greatest reformers and teachers of Modern 
India — Sriswami Dayanand — did not know 
anything of English culture or Western, 
thought, yet he was the most libt ' 
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patriotic anil l>ro'\d*n)inded reformer that our 
land has ever C’^en hirih to Acam when 
\% e sec some of our sisters educated m modern 
line«, engTRinc ihemscUcs in public work 
generally infer tint it is due to Cnglish 
education Uut my investigaiinns about 
women's work in the Madras Presidertc} 
have con\ meed me that ourssomen can do 
much work even wiihnul the knowledge of 
Lnglish and that Western learning alone 
does not make men or women liberal or 
reformed or fearless 

Howcacf, to turn to the letters referred to 


I hardly expect even an aserage graduate 
woutdsiioiv as much crincal faculty as the 
writer of letter Vo 8 has done, who left the 
icliool at the age of 13 and now is only 15 
years of age Once a friend remarked to me, 
“if what \ou say about the school is true 
It seems the minds of girls are prematurely 
deselopcd ” It is not the question of prerna* 
ture grosvili or the possibility, but the whole 
question depends on /ii>K do you educate your 
children Visit this school and you will see 
how it can be done 

MLK\M)I I AL 


THE HINDU UNIVERSITY SOME REILECIIONS 


F or some time past all eyes in the 
country have been turned towards the 
new uni\ersilies movement 
In this scheme the people saw gleams of 
hope for their future Whenever f thought 
of what was passing m the minds of the 
people over ihe proposed universities, I 
wondered at the favt that in spue of all 
our apparent progress in education we 
possessed so little of wisdom 

All these, hopes seem to liavc met with a 
great disappointment 1 am glad of it 
not because 1 am opposed to the a<piniions 
of our people, or because they have got ml 
of the delusion under which they have been 
labouring, but simply because >t should 
give us an opportunity to consider the 
problem of our education seriously 

1 his problem starts with the question, what 
was after all the need of a Hindu or a 
Mohammadan University in the country’ 
Was It required for the sal e of basing a 
new name attached to it, as then it would 
‘hn; -vintrcy 1/1 irffncr "sWiron xfi our 
populations’ If that is so, it is belternot 
to have one Hut it appears that the 
originators of the schemes held out very 
substantial hopes about them 
Regarding them in that light, the first point 
to be discussiil was whether they would be on 
thewhole superior or inferior to the already 
existing unuetbitics They covild \>c of no 
use if they wvic to be iiifeiior, therefore 
they were to be vastly superior to the other 


institutions Ihis was to be iffected by 
retaining the advantages of the existing 
universities and removing ihiir defects 
They could not possess the advantages 
without the patronage of the Government 
and from this arose the need of a charter 
Wc all know iliat the Cm ernment in India 
looks upon the iiniiersities as perhaps its 
movt imporl'int public institutions and is 
proud of them flow unreasonable or even 
absurd our dcnnnds and expectations are 
when we go to the Government and tell it, 
“your universities arc somewhat defective, 
they cannot satisfy our demands and so we 
want to establish a better university Please 
grant us your full support “No Government 
would grant sucli a petition 

Well then, what to do ’ Should we now 
discontinue our endeavours and go to sleep ? 
No, certainly not A little consideration 
vviU shew that all our difficulties vanish, if 
we propose to have a university for which 
no Government patron ige is needed Ihe 
■rroddie wrfn us r* “finfi uut 'nrabitig rmru 
know so little of what is going on m the 
world Many ol them have not travelled 
abroad and wlienever they put forward a pro* 
posil they hav c very little chance of making 
a choice from among several plans I think 
before hxing upon any such jitan, the best 
would be for llic originators to come out or 
send some agent to foicign countiics to 
study tbe whole question from various 
<tandpoinls The United Stales at the present 
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dAv IS advancing in practical sciences 
hevond anj other countrj in the world 
Education with the Americans is their 
religion Here the school has taken the 
place of the church There is a mania for 
knowledge, a phenomenon that can be 
observed rather than described We notice 
here as a common fact that though element- 
ary education is enforced by law and lots 
of land have been reserved for schools in the 
unpopulated parts of towns and m the 
\ illages vet to be inhabited the Government 
has practically nothing to do with the 
higher education of the people That is 
entirely a concern of the people themselves 
Most of the universities have been established 
hy the public spirit of individuals and are 
self-governing independent institutions 
T here are no colleges attached to the univer- 
sities , each university IS a college and each 
college IS a university Consequently we 
Bnd that a state whose population IS not as 
large as that of a district in India, possesses 
several universities Even the Engineering or 
other professional colleges started by men 
on business lines, confer (heir own degrees 
and diplomas, whose worth is estimated by 
the public according to the reputation of 
the institutions 

\\ hy could we not have one or more univer- 
sities on this model’ 'No,” it is said, “our 
circumstances are different, if we dispense 
with Government patronage, the Government 
will not recognise our graduates and so the 
plan could not work ” 

I think however that Government recogni- 
tion can be serviceable and perhaps necessary 
only for getting admission to the public 
service or the legal profession , and that the 
Government universities and colleges are 
great mills to supply the above two needs 
lo speak more plainly, the smaller the 
number of these two classes, the better 
It would be for the good of the people It 
stands now bey ond the need of demonstration 
that the talent of the country should seek 
some other and better channels ft has 
been sufficiently rolling along th*s» two 
lines When we desire to have a univer- 
sity which would manufacture young 
men for these objects, we start with a spirit 
of competition with the existing universities 
and in that we are not onlv sure to lag 
behind, but instead of being originators 
wc simply become imitators, and we no 
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more supply the real need of the country 
than they are doing already 

Where is the need of securing Govern- 
ment recognition if m the establishment of 
anew university we start with the aim of 
supplementing the work of education in 
India, in other word®, we propose to accom- 
plish what the other universities have omit 
ted so far to do and are not doing even now ' 
What IS that real educational need which 
we want to suppiv ’ We would understand 
It better if we considered the comparative 
barrenness of the results of universities 
Although these universities have been m 
existence much longer than many of the 
universities in America, they have not pro- 
duced many notable names, in science, or 
sociology One hears it so frequently 
remarked that very few Indians have invent- 
ed anything or made any original research 
How poor and miserable ' 

In (act our educational system, although 
going back to our third or fourth gener- 
ation, has not in any appreciable degree 
been assimilated by us It is Boating on the 
surface of our society like oil on water ft 
has not affected the mass of the people at all 
and It has taken no deep root among the edu- 
cated classes How sad it is to find that nur 
M A ’s in history know little of the historv 
of their country and our M A 's in sciences 
have only a superficial knowledge of them 
11 the reverse had been the case, vve would 
have had long before great writers on scien- 
tific or sociological subjects They would 
have spoken through books if they had any 
thing to say The very lack of even ele- 
mentary books in various branches of 
knowledge, shows that we poss^ss many so- 
called graduates and few men of real educa- 
tion Here the professors lecture to the 
classes and their lectures make their works, 
while in our Universities professors have to 
teach not what they know about a subject 
but what a man of their intelligence some- 
where else has to say about it In the West 
knowledge has become the common pro- 
perty of all the nations As soon as a new 
idea IS given out, it is translated into the 
languages of the various nations and the 
progress in knowledge is everywhere main- 
tained at an equal level Turning to our 
oriental countries as Japan and China, we 
find that they picked up voung men to go 
Xo foreign countries lor the study of the 
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“iciences on their return these youths 
brouglit bad 1 nowledge and spread it 
among their countrjmen Hundreds of our 
youths have been to foreign countries but 
ue have not gained much We seem 
to advance very slowly, or perhaps not at 
all To me the radical defect in our system 
of education seems to be the fact that we 
receive all our knowledge through a bor- 
rowed medium Hus condition issoun 
natural that it hinders altogether the deve- 
lopment of original thought m us No man s 
mind can grasp or absorb what he learns 
through a tongue not his own It is impos- 
sible for this system to produce a man of 
science as it is impossible for it to make an 
Indian a poet of enduring worth in English 
Long habit has made us so used to it that 
many an educated young man would laugh 
at the idea of Hindi becoming the medium 
of University teaching But tl amounts 
only to this that a wrong system of training 
has developed an abnormal under»tanding 
in US If Japan can teach all sciences 
through Japanese or if China is teaching 
them through Chines? why could we not 
leach them to our students through our 
language ^ 

No nation can ever be educated except 
through Its own language This truth was 
realised by Alfred the Great in a barbarous 
xge centuries ago but no one can say when 
vve shall learn and appreciate it in modem 
times In my opinion therefore the chief 
feature of the new University should be to 
impart education in our own language 
That will settle by the way the question 
of a common language for the country 

It may be said there are no advxnced text 
books in our language But vve forget that 
It IS so because there was no institution 
that needed such books and could produce 
the authors of those books We cannot pul 
x’nt: tnYi 'trtAure "ftie ^itnst \'i we &t> nirt 
have the institutions we shall never have 
the books In the beginning the university 
should employ men of distinguished ability 
who would undertake to accomplish the 
great task 

It IS wrong to thinl that a University 
without law lectures would not be suffi- 
ciently attracfiic I think rngineering 
including all its branches is the great need 
of our country tnil it would not cost a small 
•'mount to equip an up to date engineering 


department in the University There is the 
science of medicine, to which our Ay urvedic 
system can be added as a special branch of 
study Here m the United States, alf the 
big universities have a pharmacy department 
extending its teaching to 3 or 5 years Then 
there is the study of the fine arts as music, 
&.C , and of classical and modern language* 
The diffusion of these sciences would give 
enough scope for work to any institution 
that we could at present establish Briefly 
then, the new university should be a revival 
of the TaxilU and Nalanda Universities 
modelled on the lines of the modern 
continental or American Universities and 
should not be a pure and simple 
imitation of Calcutta or Bombay A 
move in the right direction has been made 
by the founders of the Gurukuta of Han 
dwar This institution has probably a great 
future Tor its further and higher work, 
they would do better to adopt an American 
University as a model It could be built up 
on broader fines by a complete separation 0! 
the higher department located in a separate 
place with free admission to non GurukuK 
students from the country \nother thing 
that struck me as very absurd was that we 
should go to the rulers of vinous slates to 
get contributions To say the least it is a 
most selfish and unwise proceeding ft is 
selfish because we 1 now that vve have hid 
the advantages of mouern education for 
such a long time while the work of the spread 
of new educational ideals has not yet been 
started in most of the states What right 
have we to get lirge contributions of money 
which come from the poor ignorant subjects 
of those states and utilise them in the inter 
cstsof our children while we have not done 
anything it ill towards the educationil 
improvement of those people’ 

It IS unwise because the states ire really 
tW rijfnt pNaces w’liere lYi iacAilies coii'ifi 
be given for the cstablisliTncnt of an educi- 
tional institution of the right kind They 
have their own languigcs and they have 
their own laws A college iffihatcd to one 
of our universities in a state IS entirely out 
of element there 1 he state on the other 
hand ought to have a university suited to 
Its own requirements Many of our states 
are quite as large or even larger than some 
of the stites of this country, cicli of which 
has got several universities 
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Udejpur for instance, has been and is 
still looked upon as the premier Hindu state 
What an e'wcellcnt thing it would be if 
nstead of taking aua> a hundred and fiftj 
thousands of the poor Rajputs monej this 
amount could be msested m the establish 
ment of a university there’ thus making 
Udcjpui ar educational centre nt least for 
Rnjputana 

S nee m\ arrival here it has often sur 
prised me that the Gaekwar inspite of his 
visits to the United States has not learnt 
the necessity of establishing a University m 
Baroda to be conducted on the lines of 
American Universities Nepal first of all 
and then the States of Hyderabad and 
Mysore have the right and the duty to have 
independent universities so as to keep 
abreast of the times Daroda alone could 
distinguish Itself by setting an c'cample in 
this respect too Any amount of money 
spent out of the resources of the state will 
be doubly and trebly repaid Not a penny 
spent on education would be lost It is 
annoving that not a single minister has yet 


directed the attention of these rulers to this 
problem A real Hindu University teaching 
all modem sciences and arts can more easily 
and consistently be founded m a Hindu native 
Slate I can see clearly that «uch an institu 
tion whether started in a native state or 
even in British India is likely to produce 
greater results in one decade than our 
universi les have done during their existence 
of half a century 

We ill know that our national existence 
IS closely bound up vviih the native slates 
of our country How few among us there 
arc who feel their sense of duty towards 
them I wish, therefore, to conclude by 
impressing upon the minds of educated 
young men the necessity and importance of 
devoting their lives to the uplifting of their 
countrymen living in the state* Thev 
should try to become apostles of education 
m the states and help in the growth of a 
strong well educated middle class there to 
Jet elope a harmonious whole India 
Dhat Parmavand 
S vs Francisco 


TUrCONDniON OI INOINNS IN IIJI 


T HPRF is a book on Fij written hy Mr 
J W' Durton — the title is The Fiji 
of 1 o day published hv Charles H 
KelR 26 Paternoster Row, London E C 
7s 6 d net 1910 W hile the whole book is 
interesting and ought to be read —the last 
five chapters are indispensable reading for 
those who would care to have some idea of 
the condition of our countrymen in that 
colony Mr Burton has just brought out a 
smaller book The Call of the Pacific’ 2s txl 
(by the same publishers) and has a chapter 
devoted to Indians Of course none of us 
can agree with everything Mr Burton has 
written regarding our countrymen at the 
same time we cannot but admire the 
courage with which facts about the inden 
tured labour system have been narrated 
We shall now proceed to sum up in brief 
the position of our people in the Colony of 
Fiji 

I TheevilsTnd abuses of the indentured 


labour system do exist tl ere as elsewhere' — 
but after five years our men are really free 
and not persecuted as in Mauritius to obtain 
re indentures Besides better food is issued 
as rations (ghee is given and dal {arhar) 
— and no tricks are pJayci with the 
measures to give less) than in Mauritius 
where an ord nance cunningly devised bv 
planters permits them to substitute the oil 
of mustard or monkev nuts for ghee and tl e 
dal in Mauritius ( khe*ari ) was fit to be 
eaten by cattle in India Besides all this 
stuff — rice dal and everything else is of tl e — 
worst quality in Mauritius The wages 
also »*re decidediv higher — though 01 r 
countrymen do not realh earn a shilling a 
day as they are supposed to do In Mau 
ritius the planters supply food throughout 
whilst in Fiji they do so for s x month* cle 
ducting the puce from the wages of the 
labourer in Fiji therefore after six month* 
rjo ope need gri mble about bad or 
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insufficient rations, etc Ilisfooctisin hts 
own hand* 

3 The app“arance of ex indentured 
labourers, their dress, etc , shows a belter 
condition (0/ slaiery, of course) than that in 
Mauritius 

3 The crying evil of the Indian situation 
m this colony is the tcnrciry of women 
(due to the indenture sjstem of cnursi.) 
There are about 30 women to a Joo men 
and naturally rape, abduction adultery, 
enticing away, murder through jealousy 
and kindred crimes as well ns civil litiga- 
tion for restituuon of conjugal right*, 
damages for refusal to send ones daughter 
to her husband, guardianship of children, 
etc , are almost the only matters coming 
before courts of law for justice I he young 
and brutal overseers on sugar estates (of 
Au*tralian and New Zealand origin) take 
nil sorts of liberties with good looking 
Indian women and torture them and their 
husbands in case of refusal Sometimes 
compounders of medicines will call an 
Indian woman into a closed room (pretend- 
ing to examine her, though she may protest 
there is nothing the matter with her) 
and then torture her most indecently for the 
gratification of their lust or even for getting 
her to swear a charge against some Indian 
who may haie mburred their displeasure 
Women are known to have been listened 
in a TOW to trees and then flogged in the 
presence of their luile children Phis evil 
does not now exist in Mauritius, as in the 
first place women are a1 way s free, it, never 
indentured in Mauritius (so they could lease 
an estate at will) and heciuse, secondly. 
ihe greater number of girls born in the 
colony as opposed to boss has nearly made 
up the original disproportion between the 
number of women to men as impoited from 
India Whilst in Mauritius one never hears 
of murders through jealousy (except as an 
old fact of the past), in Fiji every Sitting of 
the Assires IS bound to have two or three 
cases of tragedy to be traced sociologically 
to the root evil of the indenture system, i/J, 
the paucity of women Nearly a dozen 
Indians are thus hanged here every year 
All Indians here, men and women — probably 
without any exception, are demoralised 
sexually and generally and the great won- 
der 13 they are not much worse than what 


they actually are under such brutal and un- 
natural conditions 

4 Recently a law has come info opera 
tim which prevents Indians from acquiring 
more than 5 acres of land on lease from the 
Fijiannalives -whilst Furopeans can obtain 
any extent of land 

5 A tax of tot a year presses very hard 
on the Fijian natives and very poor Indians 

6 The law requiring the branding of 
cotvs (among other animal*) for purposes of 
identification is most hurtful to the religions 
scruples of Hindus 

j Furopenns can insist upon their trial 
hy jury— thus they can easily evade justice 
■n a small colony like Fiji where considera- 
tions of race and prestige will not fail to 
come in occasionally Indians have not got 
the benefit of trial bv jury— and even if they 
had It It would be a doubtful advantage, 
as no Indians are fit to serve as jurors there , 
so the whites would decide their fate in 
anv case 

8 Some of our people had small stores 
lining the Rewa river in rather advanta- 
geous positions, hut they have been obliged 
to remove from there, by hook or by crook, 
to safeguard the future interests of 
Europeans 

() Indians here do not possess the poli- 
tical franchise, t e , for election of members 
to the 2egi»fotive council {t)icy do possess it 
in Mauritius), though they possess the 
municipal vote, but m the case of the 
latter the local politicians (whites) have 
noiv a bill ready for introduction, which 
bill by instituting an 'education test' m 
English seeks to practically deprive the 
Indians of their votes This is unjust , as 
hitherto Government has provided for 
the education of European children nnlv, 
wihilst receiving taxes from ^0,000 Indians 
as against 4000 whites the setting up of 
an ‘education test” under these circums- 
tances IS really adding insult to injury 

10 We are glad, however, that, as noted 
in our last number, the Government 
Gazette (called the “Fiji Royal Gazette,’ ) 
has published a Bill intituled “An Ordinance 
on Education' and the provisions of it are 
just and fair as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing extracts — 

GovERMfEvr Sctroocs 

Section 8 Subsection (1) No applicant sball be 
refused admission into any School on account of tl e 
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religious persuasion national t> , ncc or languii.eof 
«uch appl cant or o( eitlrer of Ins parents or guardian^ 
Subsection (3 ) In es'ers Scliool when the ordmar> 
course of secular education cannot be conducted in 
hngls!jb3 reason of the ‘cholars ‘peaking a foreign 
languaee tbe Scliolars shall be speciall) taught to 
speak English 

I’RitATE SctioOLS CoNniTioss OF Statf \in 
Section 12 — (l) (a) That the School be open to 

all children without distinction of religion or race 
or mlioiiahtj or language 

( 4 J IS a conscience clause allowing parents li> with 
ilriiv their children from religious instruction to 
which they may object 

(3) permits parents to withdraw their children 
from religious obsenince or instruction during School 
liours 

Disallow ASCE of Assiateis Schools 

(4) i'lf) '' hen any eeacher m or an\ prr®r»eior of 
such a School interferes or attempts to mierlere with 
the relgion of any Scholar — (the State would slop 

Section M (<^ says to u‘C e\ery endeasour to 
1 iduce parents to send their children to School 
« II be one of the duties of a School committee 

II Ver^ few majsistraie$ here have 
studied law — the> are wliiie men of a little 
education that is all and at several places 
magistrates officiate as medical officers 
also In one place, at least (Tavtnnt the 
same person is Magistrate, District Medical 
Officer, Inspector of Police, Superintendent 
of Prison*, Harbour Rfaster and fn«pector 
of roads as well as CTptnin of his own little 
ship 1 he police staff is inefficient and 
insufficient and police stations ns nelJas 
Magistrates’ Courts are miles and miles 
away over hills and plains uninhabited by 
human beings in that sparsely populated 
country The Inspector of Indian coolies 
only pays two visits a year to tleir 
miserable barracks where men and women 
are penned together like cattle and even 
theAe inspectors are for the most part not 
Aery keen about the grietances of Indians, 
as some of them are ex employees of the 
C S R Co (Colonial Sugar Refining 


Company) which is the real king ol that 
colony . 

12 Indian planters of sugarcane are obliged 
to take what price the abo\e Company will 
Rue them , there is no other buyer Even 
Indian growers of bananas bate to send 
frtiit to Australia and New Zealand 
through white middlemen, who make big 
profits 

1 j There are no Indians in Fiji capable 
of importing goods wholesale from Calcutta 
or Bombay and therefore two or three 
European companies hate a monopoly of 
the import business and our people ret'iil 
ordinary articles of food, clothing, etc (after 
buying them wholesale from Europeans) 
and just eke out a living But there is a 
good opening for real Indian merchants 
There are great possibilities for pearl 
fishing also 

14 The Chief Justice is known to be a 
just man and wants to be fair and kind to 
lndianS‘‘-lhe officials of the Secretariat are 
nor bad — the Agent General of Immigration 
(1 e , The Protector of Indian Immigrants) 
•s not too lax — and the governor professes 
to try to do justice to Indians 1 he planters 
in Fiji it eeems are not so powerful or 
united as to hamper the Government’s 
desire to help Indians to a certain extent — 
and the magistrates and other officers are 
not men born or rooted in this colonv 
Besides there is the cause of the Fijian 
natives— who areaccepfed (now) as the real 
lords of the land, who are in tutelage, and 
whose properly is held in trust by the 
British Government Then lawyers here 
are outsiders and are not permanently fixed 
in the land as a strong clique of political 

aspirants 

bo the conditions are on the whole much 
different from those in Mauritius And yet 
we must say we must stop the emigration 
from India of our people as indentured ta 
tourers to this colony 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN ENGLAND 


T he Indian on his first visit to England 
though already somewhat familiar 
withLngbsh hfe through literature 
and song and partly also through the tropical 


versions of It — yet finds it all 50 new and 
so thrilling He finds himself in another 
world — a world where apparently the people 
know how to Uie and live comfortably. 
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wtierc life IS real and earnest, where 
there IS more action and comparaliselj less 
talk. He notes the order, method, refi’ulariiy 
and cornfort of it alt , the freedom andaffec- 
tionate bonds onamil> life , the closer and 
stron;;cr ties ol friendship and intellectual 
companionship (he frankness consideration 
ind cliivalrj ol social life, the truth open* 
ness and sincentj ol all intellectual I le 
the definite purpose and appreciable effect of 
political thought and action and abuse 
?J} and mcJoJrn/jaJJ he obtefvei tic exit 
tence in Friglish life of a distinct social 
consciousness 

there IS jet another and a new spirit 
manifesting Itself in FngJand the spittt oi 
enquirj Hitherto I ngland has been con 
tent to take things for granted to believe 
in her own mlallibihlj in her complete 
and satisfjing knowledge Now 1 am not 
rash enough— though jounjr— to suggest 
that all this IS to any extent diminished 
but what 1 do suggest is that alongside of 
jt all there t$ surely arising this new spent — 
the spirit ol questioning The Lnglishman 
that jou meet to day is still a full stop but 
on top ol that jou can also see the dim 
outlines of a huge interrogation mack Is it 
because of the ri«e of the New Woman ^ 
\\hat exactly is the nature ol this new 
spirit} What ii« diagnosis and what its 
prognosis^ Whar is i(s effect on die Cnglidi 
people themseUes and what again is its 
iflect on the visitors in England ’ 

Whatever bis stock, breed or pigment a 
MSitor in England IS sure to be bagged by 
some set' or society It is the peculiarity 
ol the Englishman that he has a Society for 
everything — from land grabbing and land 
nationalisation to the breedirrg of guinea 
pigs and Charles Darwins — 

Is this your Jint visit to England^ 
Have you been here ion^ What deyoii 
thinl of England’ ( How uelf you speak 
English ' ') That is the orthodox beginning 
and then ifyouare an Indiati — ^ouwitlbe 
expected to praise the spirituality ol the 
Indian people, explairr the custom of early 
marriage or the observance of idol worship 
Ihe bravest souls might wdl succumb 
under such trying circumstances But if 
jou once escape alive from the ordeal, you 
are quite safe You can then tum round and 
question your questioner The Englishman 
at home IS ever willing to tell >qu all he 


knows and what is more is ready to let you 
do your share of the work too — whether it 
happens to be cutting bread and butler for 
a party of Sunday school children, as ( have 
often done— or to help in breaking up the 
poor administration as I would have if I 
had stopped long enough in England 
And there IS always plenty of work to do 
For in I ngland one of the things that 
astonish the visitor, specially the Indian, is 
that everybody —except the rich uncmplov* 
ed theparajjlf* evrept them, everybody js 
always working bard Whom or what arc 
they working for 

f here are immense social possibilities to a 
visitor m England — the immensity of it 
being proportional to the growth of what t 
have catted the New Spirit in England 
The Indian among the visitors, is the special 
favourite of the Social Gods Provided 
he has sufficient address and intelligence 
an Indian can get on much better 
socially than a visitor of any other nation* 
alitj say a Frenchman or a German, in 
England Why? Partly perhaps India 
still appeals lo the heart and imagination 
ol England and ceriamU also because 
India plays a vital and integral part in the 
life of the Bfiti'h Empire An Indian need 
never lack friends in England I mean real 
friends and true 

I have been asked by several sympa'thetic 
English men and women ‘What can vve do 
lor Indians in 1 ngland ’ Individually we 
have not the knowledge or power to help 
India as a whole But we should like to do 
something forthe Indians here —and I have 
invariably replied, \e 5 you can do a grcTt 
deal by pointing out to every Indian you 
meet, the immense soc at and intellectual 
opportunities English life and speciallv 
London life offers to all who come to Eng- 
land Many an Indian may goto London 
and see the British Museum but mis«, say, the 
Soane Museum, may 'ee the kew Gardensbut 
not the old English garden on the Reckham 
Rye Take again the number of popular 
lectures arranged in different parts of London 
One such 1 remember the first of the kind I 
attended~a course of lectures in three part* 
The first part of ten lectures on the P/inci 
pies of Biology by Professor Patrick Geddes 
a mm of the most encyclopaedic learning 
the «econd part often lectures on the princi- 
ples of psychology by Dr Slaughter an 
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eminent Amencan lecturer the thirl part 
of fi\ e lectures on the principles of Sociologj 
b) Mr Victor Brmford the well known 
becrciarj of the Sociological Socictj And 
all this for a few shillings’ But those lec 
turesand mj assocnlion wnh these lev 
turers and their students did so much to 
influence mj life and outlook on life 
m England Take again an institution 
such as the London School of I conomn-s 
Who can estimate the enormous influence 
that one such school w ith its staff of distm 
guished professors is exerting on the c>.ono 
mic and political thought of the modern 
Lnglishman 

\ow one cannot be too grateful to a sjs 
tern of social and intellectual life that affords 
the Msitors such splendid opportunities for 
improsement and culture True such lec 
tures are not alwajs arranged «pecian> for 
the Sisitors but the\ can take full adsan 
tage of them 1 he great and wonderful 
placards ofLiptons lea or Sutton s Seeds 
do great service m directing the attention 
of unwary traNclIers to these excellent com 
modities t should like ever) intelligent 
Lngltshman and Engl sh woman to be a 
living placard directing tlie attention of 
the )Oung Indian to such lectures and insti 
tutions m IvOndon, bringing to their notice 
the man) sided social and philanthropic ac 
tivities oI London In other words I should 
aery much like to nationalise the advisory 
committee for Indians 
The most important thing to note in 
England is the vast amount of tvluntary 
social service that is done there — I empha 


s se the word voluntarj —often now as in 
the past m the name of Religion, but in* 
creasingl} of lue in the name of Social 
Fellowship and Racial Efficicnej Progre*s 
IS the nm education hvgiene free and 
responsible institutions and «ocial ameliora 
tion are the mean* 

Thus this new spirit of enquir) in Eng 
land and the consequent dissatisfaction witli 
the old world ideas and institutions i> 
directl3 giving rise to a new code of ethics 

social and national I o this transvalua 
tion of all values we mav trace all modern 
movements in England — social political and 
spiritual To It we maj trace the pre«ent 
aiming at a simple, national and humani 
tarian life to it we mav trace the Home 
Rule agitation the labour and suffragette 
activities to It again we nia} trace the in 
fluence of Bahaism \edantism and Posi 
tivism on modern England 

Underl)ing all these is that distinct and 
unif)ing social consciousness I spoke of at 
the beginning of this paper— a social cons 
ciousness which aims at n high ideal —an 
ideal no less than this, to break forever the 
pett) bonds of national patriotism and 
inspired b> the common fellowship of all 
mankind, to accept all tlie treasures of the 
past from Manu to Mohamet from Confucius 
to Christ accept all as the common heritage 
of mankind and reject none but with Lre 
as the supreme ideal ever work steadily for 
the betterment of mankind 

R N Aiscvr 
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I S It not a thou and pities that mo lem 
education as practised in this countrv 
fails to matcriaUv advance the forces 
of social reform as all reasonable hopes dc 
mand that it should? It is since vears — 
long patient years of peaceful labours and 
strenuous struggles pregnant w iih the fruit 
age of many a life long industry that 
education on really western lines dawned 


amidst us That u came for our good is 
certain That it would better our lives and 
ameliorate our social conditions wascer 
tainly expected Not even the most vehe 
ment advocate of western methods can seek 
to excuse himself on the ground that hi> 
system did not obtain a free play Western 
education ha* had a fair and long run 
amongst us It has cost us millions of 
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tlie prescribed subjects at iti/^ exatnination 
of ^^blch (be »orId c liU for t critical (tiid\ 
and iinlc«-i (be )oun^ man is initt tied tnln 
the intricacies of the world’s puzzle while m 
the coUejle, bis path in Uk afierwa«l » 
beset wiili endless difficulties Of course. 
It IS impractK ible to set up several liitle 
liomesteads m cnnneciiun w iili a colleisiate 
institution where the 30unu men can ex- 
perience the world and ice) its thrills with- 
out actuall) beinf{ in it, but n litilc practi- 
cal lORcnuitj can dn much substantial wotk 
towards the desired The renfioval of 

the cxistinf* birncrs between the teachers 
and the tau^^ht is cast Let them come 
together wiih less constraint and mix 
with greater freedom Remember that 
there is *1 vast world winch holds its know 
ledge as well as its svcrcts just asbooVsdo 
and It IS possible to draw our inspiration 
therefrom Much can he done again, bv 
wa^ of organisation work nod tours all 
over the coimtrv towards the education of 
the joungmen in the prevalent conditions 
of life and the dangers and difficulties he 
will Vie called upon to face when he begins 
the world If the pressure of studies in 
vogue at piesent comes in the waj of such 
useful arrangements the ehnimaiion of 
some out of date nasi) smelling volumes 
from the course will secure ihe necesvar) 
leisure An organised ‘titempr should be 
made to correct the general impression that 
these several etfrns are not in the course 
and hence of no value to the students Let 
the students grasp this cnential point, avail 
themselves of the opportunities afforded 
them to the full and rest assured that the 
output of our universities will undergo a 
remarkable change in qualilj 

I believe that women's society is an ex- 
cellent corrective of the students’ manners 
and general behav lOur I hail their presence 
among the ranks of college students and 
•'diwvte, (bc- tv*^l they, u,Ia\ m cKasteiwnrj, 


youthful spirits In a sense their presence 
in a college as 1 result rif mixed education 
serves our purpose, beenuse tbej arc cons- 
tant fixtures in the worlds programme to 
come Young men need in associate witb 
them as representatives of an opposite set 
some limes hefnre thej come together on 
the world « stage to enact the great drama 
of I ife NMio said there should be separate 
colleges for women’ Who shouted that 
CO education is baneful to womanly quali- 
ties, to womanly pursuits’ Whosoever said 
It erred grosvl) Those who advocate 
separate studies for women suited to their 
destiny in life are planning out a future for 
the woman in a dependant position to the 
man Ilut the times are changing and 
women arc claiming some thing better than 
a subordinate existence Women's suffrage 
and other movements elsewhere are but 
evidences of a growing desire in the woman 
for the rights and priv ileges w hich the man 
now exclusively enjnvs Therefore, an at- 
tempt to put the woman back as a class by 
an ab iliiion of co-rduc-iiion is a retrograde 
mensute quite uncalled for Our ambition 
should be the elevation of our women rather 
than such unsympatlietic exclution from the 
benefits of CO education It is by united 
progress alone that our future can be made 
secure 

This IS a rather lengthy discussion of the 
relations between our social problems and 
modern educntion It is an attempt at the 
solution of the growing incompetence of our 
educated men as regards worldly affairs It 
embodies several suggestions for the im 
provement of our educated material and 
their application will usher in better times 
for all Then alone we can test contented 
with the legitimate hope that our educated 
men w li! march, as a body united, under the 
banner of social reform and win for it and 
themselves manv a noble victory in time to 
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THE STRANGLING OF PERSIA* 


M r Morj:;an Sinister his laid the whole 
thinking world under his debt In 
a plain, straightforward narraiii.e 
he has told us the truth about the most 
pitiful, the most ruthless tragedy of modern 
times 

It la the story of hoiv a gallant and heroic 
people just emerging after a desperate strug- 
gle from the slough of despotism and poli- 
tical corruption, and striving with every 
nerve to purify and reorganise their ancient 
polity, was deliberately set upon and done 
to death by an Imperial pirate, while an- 
other power stood by without helping them 
The general outline, thanks to Mr 
Shuster's open letter to the Times m October 
tQi t, and to letters by Professor Drowne and 
others together with various articles, not- 
ably m the Sation and the Manchester 
Guardiin, is known co die English public, 
and we do not doubt that the circumstances 
of the case are accurately understood in 
India also We will therefore merely 
refresh our readers' memory with a very 
brief summary of the main facts 

In 1906 the Persian people without any 
disturbance or bloodshed but by sheer force 
and determination of w ill, compelled Mujaf- 
faru’d Din Shah to grant a Constitution 
which gave them the right to elect aMedjhs 
ov' iVtTi'i'OVTJi' /isvermyilj, wiViviV ^iWivAs* frav 
a voice in the selection ol ministers and in 
the framing of the laws The first Medjlis 
was elected on the 7th of October, 190b and 
sat at T elieran 

In January 1907 the Shah died and was 
succeeded by the Crown Prince Mohammed 
All, who at once made determined attempts 
to destroy the new constitution 

He intrigued with Russia and England, 
“actually contracting for a secret loan of 
£400 000 to be squandered by himself, 
though the arrangement was shortly afier- 

• The Stranglin'; of Persia fa personal narratwe by 
the cx Treasurer General of Persia) bj \\ \rorgan 
Shu<ler lllistraied i’ 0 net T I isher Unwin 
1 ondon 


wards discovered and baulked by the 
Mullahs and the Medjlis ’ The Shah’s next 
move was to recall Atback-i-Azam, a notori- 
ously corrupt minister who had been exiled 
in 190^ (>n his return he began to nego- 

tiate for another Russian loan He was 
assassinated for hi$ traitorous intrigues, 
in August, and his death certainly strength- 
ened the hands of the reformers and in 
Ovtober another cabinet was formed with 
the consent of the Medjlis 

In the meantime the Anglo Russian Con- 
vention had been signed at St Petersburg 
and on September 4th it was made public 
at Teheran Jts opening clause was a 
declaration that the Governments of Great 
Britain and Uu»sia had “mutually engaged'' 
themselves “ to respect the integrity and 
independence of Persia", and “sincerely" 
desired “the presenation ol order through- 
out the country and its peaceful develop- 
ment But subsequent clauses divided 
Persia into two ‘ rones ’ of interest the 
one Russian, the other British Each power 
agreed not to seek for commercial or politi- 
cal concessions within the supposed zone 
ol the other 

This partitioning of Persia into spheres of 
interest was an entirely arbitary act 
Neither Power had any morvl or legal right 
jW at •^ypivs^YcTiV? itiT ,M\ibys\nwi\fiTi* 
Naturally the publication of a document 
bearing such sinister import, m spite of its 
professions of integrity, alarmed the Per- 
sians, and demonstrations at Teheran were 
of so hostile a nature that Sir Cecil Spring 
Rice, the British Minister, lost no time m 
presenting the Persian Government with 
an “official explanation” Having regard 
to subsequent developments, we invite 
the careful attention of our readers to its 
principal clauses — 

rirsth, neither of the two Powers will interfere m 
the affairs of Persia unless injury is infl cted on the 
persons or property of their subjects 
Secondtj negotiations ans ng out of the Anglo 
Russian Agreement must not violate the integrity 
and independence of Persia 
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riic (i1 jecl of tlic prt^cnt ncj^otiltioilv bcliiirn 
i incl IV In prcuiii (liflirultm irom 

artimii belnef'i llifni, anti ll l»<. npcoiiaiioin irc in 
iiavise ilirref i ngai'isl Pirna 'NriihcroIOc two 
l*o«ervsptkv iciulinif; froiti I’lrvil v> l\i3\ Ptrsia tan 
eoncifntrtte all tier tntri;ut on the telllemful of her 
iiileriiil tfjirs II ih ininivtirv ire ouinly in accord 
IV lolhf /•alicyif iir’it inlfririitioii in Persia ind 
line Itfl fii> /• ’Siible i;r ‘iiii I for Joiil I in the matter 
I tin ii;rci.in( 111 IS III) iriou, iitillier i > live miertsl* ol 
IVrv i mref mv <illKrfurci)!i) nilion since it bind 
oil!) I 11^1 ind mil Uiis'i ■ not to e nbiric on iny lourte 
of Id nil 111 I’lrvn t iliiil ilof lo in)iire It e inlcmH of 
\Vic Dlliir mil «o in ih Jnf ire le ilehver Persia from 
those Jeniaiiits ihieh in the fast hair prosed to 
tnjiiei'ius to the pr ^rns f Arr ai^irafinnt 

Henctforlli I’l rsi I iliJiml ivsivUcIbv llir«i. too 
powerful iiei^.hbourinf* vl lies enn cinplo\ til Inr pnurrs 
in internal tcfoTins 

1 he objeci of ilic two Powers in mitim^ lliis Agree 

for e'er the iiilrpenh i e f Pirsi Sit only do 
ihej 1101 \'i*'i 1 > tiiic ii I uhI my ext use (or imrrveii 
lion liutffrir ohj el in these fnenUy nrg liatieni 
seas II I to all e one in Iher I inter ene on the 

f rttsxt of silrznardiiii’ t! eir interests The two 
'owert liopu that in Inure I’cmuill It (or ever 
lUhvrei from the fear of /oreif;n inlerienhon and 
will lliuj be /’fi’/rrffy free to mmage her own iHiirs 
m htr 0,111 'va^ whercb) idvaiilages will accrue b«h 
to lierseU *ind to ilie wltole world 

We neM draw attention to a significant 
omts&ion noted b> Mr bltuster — 

11 c Hi libit llluc llo l< up to Oictml er >911 did not 
coniiin tl t impurtAi i Siitc I’lpci I ui a > axsaice Uen 
ascerti ned iliruikl' <I >' '>1 ”<t pul to tl e Itraish Secre 
tar) of Suit for lortiLn Mfnrv on iht floor of tie 
House of toinmoii that tl e ilrose coounwnicatton was 
in fact made to the ISrsian Goiecnitient on September 
5lh, 1907 b) the Hfitish Miniiierai lehernn’ 

1 he bhah persisted in his attempts to des* 
troj the iMedjlis and >n Ma} 1908 matters 
came to a crisis Doth parties formulated 
certain demands but the victory remained 
with the Constitutionalists who forced Ihe 
dismissal of some of the untrustworthy 
courtiers — the chief Imir Bahadur Jang, 
taking refuge «ith the Russian Legation 
Whereupon the Russian Government with 
the acquiescence of Great Britain inter* 
veneil anti ilmegartSing 'both solemn treaty 
and specious explanation, threatened the 
Medjlis with Ru«ian intervention if opposi- 
tion to the Shah’s plans did not cease. A long 
struggle ensued and in June the Shah aided 
by Russian troops bombjrded and destroyed 
the Parliament and beseiged Tabriz. For 
ten months the struggle went on; the 
Russian Consul General supplying the 
royalists with arms and ammunition. In 
spite of all difficulties the nationalists gam- 


ed ground all over the country and in July 
re-entered Teheran and formally deposed the 
Sltalt, his little son of twelve succeeding 
limi On the i6tli of July an agreement 
uasdrann up signed by the Russian and 
Ilntish represcnl'itives by which the Shah 
was given a pension but exiled for life from 
Persian soil. Ins pension to be forfeited if 
lie attempted to return or was guilty m any 
way of plnlling against the Constitution. 
Tlic Medylis met and once more began the 
heroic work of reform and restoration 
riieir difficulties were increased by the 
continued presence of Russian troops: dis- 
turbances broke out and Russian troops 
massacred some sixty villages including 
women 'md children At the same time 
Russia was attempting to wrest valuable 
concessions from the MedjIis as the price of 
the withdrawal from Persii of those same 
troops (or whose misdeeds she neither apolo- 
gised nor gave redress, while Britain was 
too timorous to protest 
The Remans next endeavoured to obtain 
a loan from the two Powers but as the 
condition demanded the sacrifice of their 
independence the MedjIis refused and 
opened up negoiiatiDns with a private 
English Banking fum, but the British 
Government interfered and again the con- 
tract came to nothing. 

Both Powers had now so openly betrayed 
iheir determination to reduce Persia to a 
Slate of helplessness with the least possible 
delay that an Ultimatum from the British 
Government demanding the policing of the 
Southern roads by British Indian officers 
was but a natural step in the whole design 
Persia, harried at every turn, now appeal- 
ed to Germany to show some friendliness 
on her behalf, but the only result was an 
CnfenU between Russia and Germany and 
the consequent strengthening of the Russian 
position We shall refer again to the 
probable import toXngland of this hastily 
executed Cntente The tx Shah was next 
discovered to be intriguing with some 
Turcoman chiefs on the N. E frontier. 1 he 
Persian Minister informed the two Legations 
of his intention to stop the payment of the 
pension until further investigation could be 
made The legations not only refu«ed to 
accede to his perfectly legal suggestion but 
insulted the Persian Ministry 

Finally the MedjIis decided to approach 
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an entjrelj independent Po« er, the United 
States, and negotiate for the «cr>iices of t 
truslwortliv American, free from Puropean 
influence, tt fio should be put in charge of 
their finance department and entrusted with 
its entire re'crganisiiion As a result \lr 
Shuster with a staff of Americans arnsed in 
Teheran in Maj 1911 and was put formally 
in charge of the Jmance department on 
June 13. 

Por an account of Mr bhu‘ters difficult 
les w ith the foreign ministers and with the 
Persian re-actioiiaries we mu<t refer our 
reader* to the page®, more ft'cinating more 
e\citing than anj nosel, of the booh it<clf 
Suffice it to saj that Mr Shuster prosed 
himseU more than equal to the fferculean 
task Possessed of the full confidence of 
the Persians, It soon became apparent that 
under his w ise direLlion, Persia gave every 
promise of emerging triumphanilj from her 
trials 

Unfortunately such a programme did not 
suit the design of Russia, «v ho encouraged 
by her recent /«f«iif« with Germany and 
encouraged by the timid acquiescence of 
England, began to engineer (he remarkable 
senes of events which led to tlie return of 
Mr bhuster to America in January 1913 

The first blow was struck m connvction 
With the appointment by Mr Shuster of 
Major Stokes to the control and re-organisa- 
tion of the Persian Gendarmarie 1 he ap- 
pointment was made with the full know- 
ledge and consenr of the British Goi ernwent 
Major Stokes, long resident in Persia, famt 
liar with the language and the work, was 
not only the best, but the only man, quali- 
•fins* .fyi' Ahr pwviV.viVT ,?»' Ahe rtwA'- 

gation of Russia, the British Government 
presented an official communication rescind- 
ing the appointment of Major Stol cs, (who 
had on its own recommendation resigned 
his position m the Indian army to take up 
his new work) on the ground that it in- 
volved the employment of a British Officer 
in a Russian sphere 

Non, as Mr Shuster pointed out, Major 
Stokes was not a “bank ’ nor a “railroad” 
nor a “concession” and his appointment 
was in no way a violation of the Anglo- 
Russian convencion 

T 1 e British Government presumedly acting mils 
right senses had received a request for the services 
a British subject for a period of three years to take 


part 1 1 ihe rc crganisition of one branch of the Per‘ian 
Government and had formally e-cprcs'cd «s consent 
requiring onty tint the individuvl in question should 
resign his commission in the Bniish Indian army and 
upon his doing so in good faith t ad suddenly cxecut 
ed 1 complete Jle/ace^nti without any change in 
ihe JegaJ aspects oi iHc siiiwlioii or in ihc rights 
of the pirtiev concerned had not only reterkd from 
ns promise md agreemciit but had comb n"d with 
mother fofeiv,n liovernincnl in i cold blooded attempt 
10 intinndaie the Pers m Government m the exercise 
of IIS most eicmeniiry sovereign rights 

We are gltd that Mr Shuster has reprint- 
ed the correspondence that passed betw ecn 
him and Sir Ceurge Barclay regarding this 
incident In one letter to the British Minis- 
ter >\fr dimstcr asks a very direct, a most 
pertinent question — 

Itoes your 1 ore gt Olfice fully real sc il at in 
adopting Its most recent altitude in ihis affair it is 
inevitably producing ihe impression on the Bersun 
people ilivt It IS in real ty opposed to the successful 
avcomphshincnt of my uorl, in xdd (ion forcing me 
to assume that 1 enn count on no friendly moral 
assisianco from y our Oov’ernmeni 111 3 sitaf matter of 
ihis kind* 

Riissii persisted in her opposition and the 
British Government remained acquiescent 
^faJor Stokes w as not appointed We pass 
swiftly to the second blow On July t8 
the Et-'-hah, “supposed to be safely under 
the watchful eye of Russia,” crossed the 
Caspian in a Russian steamer and invaded 
Persia The Persian Government protested 
to the two Powers against the violation of 
those terms of the Ireaty involved in the 
Ex Shah’s return Russia refused any 
assistance and openly intrigued to aid 
the invaders, while both Governments 
presented a joint note declaring their 
“neutrality', thus cancelling in a sentence 
**iVcvv- svsvVvswT j 3 \tvs*gtar »(?i* Ahr fmrJtnnlvTrr 
of this particular contingency 

After some indecisive engagements the 
Ex Shah was defeated and fled again to 
Russia in the same boat on which he had 
embarked 

Profiling by the disturbed stale of the 
country Russia continued to pour her troops 
into the country while England announced 
her intention of sending a number of Indian 
troops to Ears 

The third attack was a repetition of the 
Stokes* incident 

M Lecroffre, an able and reliable French- 
man, who had been m the Ministry of 
Finance at Teheran for two years, and 
*‘could speak Persian and understood the 
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intricacies ol llic Pcrsnn tixition ijitcni 
was fnnsFercd hj Mr Shuster to 1 almz, m 
order to insesti^nlc some misappropriation 
of Gov’criiment funds 

M I.ccroffre suffered from the disabilitj 
of beinc a British subject 

Sir CjenrEC B■^rcl•»^, instructed by Sir 
ndward Grej, made an official objection to 
the appointment on the j'rnund that Russia 
would protest Russia meanwhile present- 
ed an ultimatum and miimaicd that if its 
demands were not conceded diplomatic 
relations heiw cen the two countries sxnuld 
be broken off 1 he conditions involved |i) 
The withdrawal of the Persian Gendarmes 
from Shua-us-Saltana ^ estate which liad 
been confiscated to the Persian Govern- 
ment for his complicity in the recent re- 
bellion (e) \n apology by the Persian 
Toreign ^flnlsler 

On the advice of Sir I dward Grey, svho 
promised that the Russian troops should be 
withdrawn if Persia would eomply with 
the terms, Persia agreed but a compliance 
by Persia with Russia s demands svas the 
very last thing that the Russian cabinet 
desired' and accordingly a second ulti- 
matum was presented demanding (i) 
the dismissal of Mr Shuster, and M Lecroftre, 
|j) the payment of an indemnity for the 
dispatch of troops to Persia (3) That the 
Persians should undertake to employ no 
foreign ministers without the consent of the 
British and Russian Governments 

Sir Edward Grey agreed to all these new 
demands svith the cMceptioo of the mdem- 
nitv clause, while he made no attempt to 
fulfil his pledges for the withdrawal ol the 
foreign troops 

The Cabinet, whether through sheer 
hopelessness or svhether “they perceived the 
naked steel behind Russia's threats more 
clearly than their legislative companions,” 
decided to yield, and laid their proposal 
before the assembled Medjlis 

The proposil was read amid deep s lence \t its 
conclusioi a hush felt upon ll e pall ciiig Seventy 
SIX Deputies old men and young priests lawyers 
doctors merchants and pri ces sat tense in ther 
seats \ venerable priest of Islam arose Time nss 
sipping avvay, and at noon tie question would be 
s. beyond their vote to decide Ills servant of God 
spoke br elty and to the po ni ' It may be the will of 
\llah that our 1 berty and our sovereignty shall be 
taken away from us by force but let us not sign them 
away with our own hands One gesture of nppcil 
IV th his trembling hands and 1 e resumed his scat 


Smj’lc words thcK ytl winged words n*y to 
Utter man academic ds'ussui liird bitterly Inrd 
to siy under iIil eye of i cruel ml overpower 
ing tyriii wlosc cmisvnrus witched the speaker 
(earn the gaJfenes ami -tiarlrril i r n down for future 
ifnpnsonrnrnt torture exile or worse 

Oiler Depute* folio ved In dign fed nppciTs, 
brad liccvuve I ne wis short tl cy upt cl 1 their 
cnuntry * lonoif and protl timed ihvir hard cirned 
ni.hl to live and govern 1) emvthev 

\ few ijiinmes bcfire noon ilic pubic vote was 
|-ikcn \s eich mme was csllcd the l)ep itj rose 
and give h < vote l! ere wis no sccrtl billot here 
\nd when the roll cill wi* code I cvcri min 
priest or liymin jn iih or ociogcnirnn, hid cisi 1 is 
own tl c (file hid silked the safeiv of himself an 1 
1 V fimil) ind liuricd bick ml ■ ihe teeth of ihe greil 
Heir fron tie \orih the iiniiimous answer of a 
dfspcriie and dovnlrodden pv-ople who preferred! 
future of iiikno vn terror 10 11 e voluntiry sacrifice of 
their nalionil (Igiiy ind of ilicir recently eirned 
ri„ht to norl out ll eir own siKatioii 

Once again tlie courage, honour and patri- 
otism of a wronged and lielpfcss Eastern 
people shone forth like a kindling torch 
against the fool blacknets of treachery, 
cruelty, and cowardice 

The sequel is well 1 nown, Russia decided 
to destroy by force Russian troops bom- 
barded the Medjlis Russian armies swept 
into Tabnr, Re»ht and Cnzeli with a tale of 
hideous and indescribable massacre Men 
were I tiled like beasts, tortured and hung 
and quartered in the streets, women and 
children outraged and massacred On the 
great fast of the toth of Muharram ihe chief 
priest of Tabriz with other high authorities 
were hanged without trial 
On January nth Mr Shuster left the 
country he had set out so bravely to save — 
a strangled mutilated body with the hands 
of Its murderer still clutching its throat 
And England sat still, watching, silent — 
England made no sign 

Surely this last act nf international rob- 
bery with violence is in its wanton cruelty, 
Its hypocrisy, Its flagrant fiouling of every 
code of honour, of chivalry, of morality, is a 
grave indictment of Western civilisation 
Sir I dward Grey accused iMr Shuster of 
"lack of tact ’ and implied that by his refusal 
to be bribed or intimidated he was at least 
partly responsible for the violence which 
followed 

Mr Shuster pertinently asks — 

‘Since when has ‘lack of tact’ by an 
officer in one Government given an iiher 
nation the right to send 18,000 troops into 
friendly territory to masmere peaceful 
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inhabitants, to shoot do«n torture blott 
from Run« and hang non combatants and 
to destroa bj force the esiabb bed forms 
of a friendfj soacrcign nation 

We jarticularU recommend live careful 
perusal of chapter lo in which the interere 
lationship of the huropcan Powers is openK 
d/scu 'ed 

T 1 e extraordinarj surrender of British 
interests to Ru'sia hj Sir Pdward tjrc\ can 
onl) he eicplained bi that inten e fear of 
Germanx which possessed Inm to the e\ 
clusiot of all other precaut on® and b) the 
knowledge that Great Britain was not m 
a position to forciblt uphold her protests 
I he fate of Persia was <caled Iv the 
Potsdam Comenlion of 1910 Ru<sia is 
now mistress of the situation FI ere is 
little doubt that Germans will support her 
tn her forward policj in A<ia and that in 
return Russia will ceriamix not embarrass 
Germany «hould any dispute arise with 
England Finallj whatexcr developments 
maj ensue from the crisis in the Balkans 
we maj be sure that the) wilt not lend to 
the «ecurilj of British power m the Medi 
terean W e cannot a\ oid the grai e question 
raised in this very chapter 

1 he sacrifice by Sir Ldw ard Grey of every 
position of every safeguard vvl ich his pre 
ctecessors in the British I oreign Office had 
been so zealous to maintain leads Mr 
Shuster to enquire what is the greatchangc 
which has apparently come over a nation 
which but a short time ago claimed to 
po'sfiss the deciding vote in most European 
and Asiatic affair* Can it be (hat British 
ships have lost their efficiency and British 
sailors their skill and courage Was the 
British army realiv reformed after the 
terrible disclosures of 1 he South African 
War’ In short- Is England a first class 
Power or is she not ? 

W e have no doubt about the answer We 
still believe th-it Righteovi ness exalieth 
a nation 

Wc regret that we cannot wholly agree 
with ^lr Shuster when he says that 
England has failed utferly to plav the part 
which history has taught us to expect from 
her and though the great mass of English 
people must be acquitted of the faults and 
rt^gbgence of their Government the sting 
will always remain 

\\c cannot so easily acqu t the British 


public A large proportion of English people 
knew quite well what was happening m 
Persia 

A large number of liberals were genumelv 
shocked and disgusted with the doings of 
their foreign office vet their *ense of 
honour was not strong enough to impell 
them 10 effectual protest they shrink from 
the neccs«ar\ action lest they should embar 
rass the Home Government 

But if some human excu'c mav be found 
for the sacrifice of principle to expediencv 
b\ the liberals none whatever can be 
advanced in the case of the opposition 
Ibev at least had everylhingto gain and 
nothing to lose by 1 thorough exposure of 
the weakness of the ministerial policy 

Will) the exception of Lord Curzon and 
one or two others the Opposition actuallv 
supported the Government rn so far that it 
excused and where it could not attempt to 
yustifv refra ned from criticum As in the 
case of the Liberals the few who did protest 
did not combine for an effective campaign 
England surely has fallen upon evil days 
when both parties m the state, too stupid 
apparently to rea)t<e the consequences too 
decadent to feet the stmg of dishonour 
ac<|uiesce in a policv which can have no 
other result than the weakening of that 
Empire whose safely and honour thay have 
pledged themselves to maintain 
We cannot close this review without pay 
ing our tribute to Mr Shuster for his noble 
courage and for his unassailable integrity — 
rare qualtilcs m the*e days of diplomatic 
pressure 

W’e would also hasten to offer our rever 
ence and our gratitude to the Persian 
Nationalists 

\etrrecdott jelily banner torn but fly ng^ 
Streams I ke a thunder stonn agni st the w nd 
Th} tru npet \o ce though broken no s and dy g 
1 1 e loudest si It ihc tempest lea cs bel nd 
1 1 y tree 1 atb tost its blosson s and the r nd 
Choppdbjth ate looks ro gb and I Ulc wort) 

But the tap lasts — a d st II the seed e f d 
So d«p cscn tn il e bosom of tl e North 
So st all a better ^pr n^, less b Iter f u t br ng forth 
The deeds of brave men cannot die 
Wherever there is oppression and tyranm 
wherever Ereedom ‘ suffereih violence 
there will men remember the Persian Medjlis 
— there will they hear once more that vener 
able voice 

It may be the will of Allah that our 
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chemists We can onl} make room lor tno 
short extracts bearing upon the subject — 
Mceting or Tin: Chemical Society, 
June 6, 1912 
D;sciissfo« on ihe paper 
{The Chevtist and Drng^isl) 

Dr V H Veley in wclconmg Pro/ Raysaidle 
was an illustrious represenlatue of a great Aryan 
nation wh ch had attained a high degree of citilisation 
and discovered many chemical processes when this 
country was but a dismal swamp Professor Ray had 
shown contrary to te\t booh slatemenis that ammon 
lum nitrite could be obtained in a stable crystalline 
condition and volatit sed He concluded by paying a 
warm tribute to Dr Ray ind his pupils for tl eir valu- 
able researches on ammonium — and the amine nitrites. 
The chairman also extended on behalf of the Socid) 
a hearty welcome to Prof Ray endors ng Dr \ eley s 
remarhs 

Nature, August 15, 1912 remarks — 

Pcof P C Ray has added to K a success w pre 
paring ammonium nitrite in a lai gible form a further 
accompi shment in delerm n 1 g tie vapour density of 
this very fugit ve compound 

It IS scarcely necessary to dwell upon 
Prof Ray as a teacher \Ve can only lay 
<tre8$ upon the fact that lie has m hi$ own 
way revived the traditions of ancient India 
with Its plain living and high thinking 
with Its to/ system modified to meet the 
exigencies of modern times He lives anil 
moves and has his being among his pupils and 
his personal magnetism attracts to him,year 
in and year out^ devotees to his favourite 
subject As the writer of the admirable 
character sketch of Dr Ray puts it m the 
Indian World of September, 1911 — 

Ithasbrcn Dr Ray s practice for tl e last feu years 
to mvite some of his advanced students to help and 
take part m his research work As the fascination grows 
these young aspirants become devoted to the cause of 
original invest gallon and <t ck to lie uorl> \ear 
after year their number has been added to and this is 
how a school of chem sts I as been founded in Calcutta 
without any fuss or ado VVe can find out lie 
measure of the success of Dr Ray s Sv-hool when we 
sec that the journals of chemistry now a days contain 
contributions of genuine merit c |1 er from him or his 
pupils whom he has I lerslly trained and inspired The 
last May and August numbers of tic Transactions 
of the ClitmicalSoeifly, Loniion itmaybe ii terrsi ng 
to know contain simuliai eously fvc ccntnbul ons from 
him and hs pupils Scarcely a month elapses 
without Ins •contribit ons on the ritr tes and hypo 
n trues of mercury and the am nes liis ConUibut ons 
\ up to date have been close upon forty and his wewk 
his thro vn a flood of 1 ght on tl c cl emical constitution 
of many of the more imporlvnt compounds of these 
1 ruly, like Chevreul and laradav this great oriental 
savant has chosen rc'carch work in preference to 


moeey making and well has Professor Syliain Icvi 
of Pans remarked in the coi rse of his rev ew of ihe 
History of Hindu Chennsiry il at h S laboratory is the 
nuTseryfrom which issue forth the chemists of i ew 
India 

Among those who have taken part in carry- 
ing on researches with Dr Ray either as 
scholars, advanced students or voluntary 
workers, may be mentioned the names of 
Jtftindra Nath Sen, Premchand Roy Chand 
scholar in chemistry , (now Professoral the 
Pusa Agricultural Institute) , Atul Chandra 
Ganguli,'’now Professor of Chemistry , Raven- 
shaw College), Panchanan Neogi, Premchand 
Roychand Scholar in Chemistry, (now 
Professor of Chemistry , Raj«hai College), the 
late Atul Chandra Ghose, vt A , who was 
appointed Professor of Chemistry, Dyal 
Smgb College, Lahore, Hemendra Kumar 
Sen, who has been the first to win the blue 
ribbon of the Calcutta University in chemis- 
try on the strength of thesis alone under 
the new regulation*, Jitendra Nath Riskshit, 
collaborator of Dr Ray in the researches 
on the amine nitrites, Ac , , Rasiklal Oatta 
and Niiratan Dhar Professor Neogi is 
jealously continuing his work and 
his isolation of ammonium nitrite by 
sublimation, following m the wake of his 
teacher, from a mixture of ammonium 
chloride and sodium nitrite is entitled to 
great credit. A list of his original contri- 
butions IS appended below 

The work of Rasiklal Datta makes a 
record in ihe history of chemical science m 
new India While yet a junior 5ih vear 
student, the discriminating eye ol his Pro- 
fessor singled him out to work in co- 
operation with him on the subject of 
the benxyl and allylammonium nitrites 
Within an incredibly short time he suc- 
ceeded in preparing several compounds 
of this series, but he found time also to 
make independent discoveries of Ins own, 
some of which are of surpassing interest 
Ihe discovery of no less than 60 new 
compounds can be laid to his credit 

No less brilliant have been the achieve- 
ments of Niiratan Dhar, another junior 
student of the Chemical Department, in the 
domain of Physical Chemistry Dr Ray 
was seriously handicapped in his investiga- 
tions on the nitrites for not being able to 
measure their electric cot'ductiviiies and 
other physical properties This young stud- 
ent, almost in his teen*, who had just won 
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laurels m llie P Sc e\aminat«on, at once 
cntnc forward for the reliel of hts tt »dicr 
Dhar s imesiiRations on the conductivities 
of the nitrites as aUo the determination of 
iheif other phtsicnl constants arc calculated 
to throw much lifiht on their constitution 
The brunt of the tedious w orW on the deter- 
minalion of the s apoiir densits of ammon- 
ium nitrite desoUed on him Aounjj 
Dhar has aUo lately communitatcd through 
his teacher an elaborate inscstipation on 
the constitution of complca salts ba«ed on 
Werners Hieorj for publication in the 
/lischrijt fiir utto>:^inisclie chenuc In replj 
loan address presented to Or llaj bj the 
inhabitants of ins native district — Jessorc 
Khulna, he thus bore testimony to the 
rjualit) of the eonfribiifions of Pitta 

and Dhar — 

“As regards the numerous pul> iodides >f 
copper, silver, mcrcurj, cadmium iv.c 
dtscov ered b> Datta, it is enough to say that 
I myself would have been proud to be clietr 
discoverer, but I am prouder sttU when 1 
reflect that the discover) has been made 
bv a pupil of mine I look upon 

tt as a manifestation o! Divine <irice that a 
Rasiklal Datta or a Nilratan Dhar has 
at last been produced in the soil of Uengal * 
(trrfe The i<in;ifcan/, Se^fenif-er 5 1913) 
We hate, indeed heard Dr Ifaj assert 
With some degree of confidence that 
Hasikial Datta and Nilratan Dharaic fairl) 
on the wa) to earning for themselves 
a European reputation as chemists 
Kshitibhushan Uhaduri, Research scholar 
has been engaged in investigation on the 
active principles of some of the Indian drugs 
and his labours liave alrcad) been rewarded 
bj the isolation of some glucosidcs eg 
of andro^raf-his pantciihti, he has 

also prepared some interesting compounds 
of acetjlcne with copper thiosulphate (iidc 
/Cut Avorg Chciu , Jpta' 

Hemendrakumar Sen with Bimanbehary 
De),\t Sc , has, in addition to his copart- 
nership with Dr Raj, described a new 
method on the estimation of nitrite® 

Vn interest nc method for ll c c$t mat on n irit c 
ntre^en by Ji li I)cy and f{ K Sen depcids on 
the use of hj driz nc sulphite \\ hen escess of lie 
latter is allowed to act on a soluuoiotanj ion sed 
n tr te n troge , n irous ox do and ammonia res It 

If tie reacton a alio \ed to t ikc plice nanilro 
meter the i irous ox do maj Ic removed xvishng 


« th water and ll e res dull n iro^cn measured I he 
method his been s icceisfultj app! ed to some fflj 
nitnies mclod ng ifinmjil vl immonnm nitrite ind 
bennlimne n tr le is well as the juries of the 
ilkals ilk ill earths ind heiv) meiab On tie other 
hind imjl ft trite and in general non ionised nitrites 
do not g ve fisc to my evolution of gas when brought 
ncontict with hjdnrinc sulpKite — htni/al Rtf rt 
for iqii 

ICI on of iron and nitk*l on the behaviour of 
hsdfogcn with various stibsiinces his been 'stud ed 
by Neogi ind \dh ear The authors were unable 
10 confirm the statement of Uimsav andXoung tbit 
ron was allc to bnng ahoit some un on ,^between 
n rogen and >>drO},cn alihotigh rcdi ced iron as well 
as ron wre were tried and at sirjing temperaturef 
and d fictent degrees of drjnes* Report 

for , 91 / 

Herttendrakumar Sen and Prijadaranjan 
Raj have also studied the mtraction of 
hjdrarme ‘ulphatc and fcrricjinide of iron 
The results of their researches have been 
publislied in the /cits Anorg Chem’ Itwa® 
while continuing this work that Prijada- 
ranjan met with a terrible accident due 
to explosion of hot sulphuric acid It is 
feared that he will be blinded of one eje 
for life Ihis joung cliemist who secured 
the first place m the M A t'xammauoa m 
chemistry last jear hid shown all the 
capacities that go to the making of a 
chemist It is sincerely to be hoped that 
m spile of tins mislnp he will be in a 
position to stick tohisguns 

Handas bi>n, an M Sc student, has re- 
cently discovered m interesting compound, 
s$nonostnctc chlortde He fias also prepared 
m CO operation w iih R L Datta a remark- 
able senes of double sulphates of barium 
Ind heterocyclic bases A Preliminaiy 
Vote on these lias just been communicated 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Saratebandra Jana, M Sc, Research 
Scholar, has been entrusted with the tedious 
ind delicate task of determining the vapour 
density of aiii'iioHititii nitrate, the patience, 
diligence and manipulative skill of a high 
order which he is bringing to bear upon 
l' e subject speak volumes in Ins favour 
We should have gladly dwelt further upon 
the significance of the foundation of this 
school of chemists, but as our article has 
aireadv run to an inordinate length, we 
must come to a pause It will suffice to 
say that the Bengali has taken as kindly 
to Physical Science as the duck to vvater 
One word more and we have done We 
ventured to ask the opinion of Dr Ray 
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18 The double cuprous iodides uitb the 
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sfafeiiieii^ submitted b\ the late \fr t O 
Ilunte before the Public Serttce Camiiiis* 
sroiJ of 18S6 find published tn IW 
r/ of the Proceedings Seciwn 
III, Sub section C, page 106' 

I wish to add a few wordsas to the central 
doubt that, although scarcely touched 
upon by anv ol the questions, really, I 
belieae, underlies most of the differences of 
opinion that exist as to the more extended 
employment of Indians in the higher 
branches of the administration These 
diKerences of opinion ha\e unfortunately 
created not a little b tterness and many of 
my native friends, I know, believe that the 
determined manner m which such a large 
proportion of the European officials in India 
have set their face against the wider em 
ployment of Natives in the higher appomt- 
men*s in this country has been due to race 
animosity and a selfish desire to reserve for 
them'elves and their countrymen all the 
official loaves and fishes Bull, who born 
an Englishman, claim to understand my 
countrymen better, venture to assert that 
in nine cases out of ten, the opposition has 
proceeded from an honest and bona fide dis- 
belief in the possession by Natives of those 
qualifications essential to the satisfactory 
discharge ot the very responsible duties of 
high office in India 1 believe my country- 
men to be in error in this matter, but I am 
sure that in the great majority of cases they 
are absolutely honest in their belief and are 


only actuated in tlieir opposition by a cons- 
cientious desire to safe guard the general 
welfare of the Lmpite 
As regards integntv and judicial capacity 
I need, I believe say little Every Native 
official used to tale bribes and swell his 
official emoluments by what we, Europeans, 
should now consider illicit gains, but so, 
as IS well known, did all European officials, 
even to the very highest of them, until the 
reform in the scale of salaries made it easy 
for them to be honest Under Native ad- 
ministrations, official dishonesty of this kind 
was tacitly accepted as part of the system, 
and in most cases the salaries attached to 
even important offices were so low as to 
render it impossible for an official to keep 
up the state essential to his position with- 
out recourse to illicit methods of accumulat- 
ing the necessary funds These illicit 
methods had become the established practice 
of the official classes, and no doubt clung 
for a generation or two amongst Indians, 
alter the Europeans had purified their own 
ways But the spread of education and 
the selection of officials from better classes 
have changed all that, and we have around 
us Indian Judges of the High Court, Ses- 
sions Judge«, Subordinate Judges and Mun- 
siffs, Deputy Magistrates and Collectors, 
Tahsildars (Mamlatdars, Mul htars as they 
are called in different portions of the Cm- 
pire\ men of the new class and culture by 
the hundred, against whose integrity not 
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one \\ord of RU'picion has ever been breath- 
ed Isolafed »nsianccs of dishonesiy 
amonjjst even these men cm be cited, but, 
sviiiiout mcntiflnin^ names, il has to he 
staled, in fairness to the Indians, that dunnf* 
tfie lastfise sears the Government has un- 
fortiinatcl) had before it more than one 
similar isolated instance of dishonest) even 
amongst covenanted European Civilians 
llut I need not dwell upon this unpleasant 
theme, because 1 do not hcheve that any 
really experienced and competent official 
will deny that if jou «elcct jour men care 
full) jou can nov\-a davs obtain Indian 
officiafs in everj re«pccl as honest and 
reliable, so far as the discharge of iheir 
official duties goe*. as anj Europeans 

Again as to judicial capacity , the 
posse'sion of this b^ trained Indians, and in 
a very higfi degree, is no Jongee open to 
question amongst sensible and qualified 
Judges, and when Sir Jolin btrachej re- 
marked (and Lord Lawrence concurred 
in the remark ) that 1 e believed that 
every grade of the jucheial service, wiihoul 
exception might with propriety and justice 
be thrown open to Natives he only echoed 
the universal opinion of all experienced 
Indian idminiitr&tori 

But what the majority of modern officials 
doubt — nay, as a rule, disbelieve— is the 
possession tsy Indians of that pluck, dash, 
decision of character, and, in a word, ad- 
ministrative capacity, requisite for the 
successful tenure of the higher executive 
posts . and what 1 desire chiefly to put on 
record now are my reasons (drawn from a 
lengthened and varied experience such as 
has fallen to the lot of perhaps no other 
official now in India) for differing from 
them entirely on these points But it is 
necessary before going into rhese leasona 
to explain \« hj, from no merit of my own 
or demerit of others, I may, I believe, fairly 
claim to have had opportunities for a juster 
appreciation of Native character and apti- 
tudes than most other Europeans 

To begin with, modern officials as a 
body, necessarily know very lictleof Natives 
as compared with what the officials of 
former days equally necessarily did 

In mv time men never came out married, 
and rarely married, until sometime after 
they had been in the service There were 
no lawn tennis parlies, afternoon tei% and 


such like employments for out-of-kucherry 
hours, ami young .awiinnis »cre kept for 
months nl a lime out in the interior, with 
no chance of ever seeing any but Natives, 
and were compelled to make, more or less, 
friends of those around lliem,— le, of the 
belief men, so far as they were able to 
judge Ihey went in far more universally 
for shooting and picked up companions for 
iheir sport among*! the respectable zcmin* 
vl-irv, many of whom, both Rajputs and 
Mahomedans, were then ardent sportsmen 
ffiey did more of their work in the field 
and very little in formal sitting, and their 
evenings in the interior were usually spent 
with a cigar on the nearest village chapal, 
talking with the headmen and leading 
cultivators of the place, and listening to 
their discussions and merry jokes (for the 
people were much more light-hearted in 
those days amongst themselves 

But our modern young men often come 
out married or marry very soon after 
arrival they arc chained to their desks ( if 
they do their duty) for double the number 
of hours we were 1 he moment they are 
out ol Kueberry, they are off to look after 
their wives and children, or to lawn tennii, 
or some other phase ol Lvropean social life, 
and they mix in no way closely with 
Indians Tfie only Indians they ever have 
a chance of knowing are their .domestic 
servants and the criminals and litigants in 
their courts 

Neither are favourable specimens of 
India s people Though pood servants are 
yet procurable bv good masters who under- 
stand Native character, in most places in 
the plains of India, the great bulk of the 
men who alone now>adays take service 
with Europeans are the very worst clas* of 
men in the country — often worse than the 
detected criminals, tlie other class from 
vvhich our modern rfficials experience is 
mainly derived I say u in no disparagement 
of the men —who as a body are iniellec- 
tually superior to wnat the men of mv d^y 
were— but in deprecation of ihe svsiem, but 
It is a fact that the great bulk of even 
District officers of the present da\, ^uperin 
tendents of police, and similar officials — 
know less of the real character and capaciiies 
of the belter classes of Names than did 
most Assistant Magistrates of two yeari’ 
Stxndtng only fortt vearv ago; and I 
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am particular to pre'^s this point because, 
while }Ou find men of the older school 
like Sir. W Muir holding opinions lavoui 
able to Native claims jou fmd the 
great bulk of modern officials vehemently 
(though m all good faith) opposed to these, 
and I desire to urge, not only that from 
the circumstances of the case their opinions 
on these points must be entitled to very 
little weight, but that even these gentlemen 
themselves, if they wiU only dispassionatel\ 
examine the subject, will he compelled 
to admit that they have really never had 
the opportunities of forminga well grounded 
opinion on the question So far the 
general argument, but at the risk of being 
condemned as egotistical, I must say some- 
thing of the very unusual opportunities that 
1 personally enjoyed of learning what 
Indians really are 

On being first posted to the Meerut 
district under m\ brother-in law a very 
able though cxtremeU eccentric officer, 

I was at once sent out to a Thana ‘o work 
there and learn the work 
After about a month, during which I 
became familiar with the spoken language, 
1 was made to take up the work of the 
Muharir or Clerk of the Police-station 
I was allowed a man to write for me, as I 
could not then w rite the bhikust (or current 
written character) sufficiently well, but I 
had to 'dictate every entry in the Roanam- 
chah (m those days the mam Thana record', 
conduct inquests, make preliminary local 
investigations on which the Thanadar 
allowed me to go, and generally I did all 
the Muhaiir’s work The Thanadar was, 
I doubt not, from what 1 heard later, 
thoroughly dishonest, but he was far too 
sharp for me to find him out , was a first- 
rate detective, and 1 am bound to say a 
very good fellow and a good sportsman — a 
Mahomedan, whom 1 liked much and 
always remained on friendly terms wnh till 
he died He certainly took infinite pains 
to teach me e\ er\ thing dodges of criminals, 
dodges of detection, dodges of the police to 
extract money Two or three months later 
1 was sent to take up the work of 
Naib Darogah in another larger Thana, 
and then for a short time I had charge, 
as Thanadar, of a small Thana, and 
It was not till after I had passed 
through all this that 1 was allowed to hear 
8 


mv first petty assault case \fter doing a 
little of this kind of work, I was again sent 
to a lahsii, and there actually did the 
work successively of several of the sub- 
ordinate officials, including finally the 
Peshkar, but I never acted as Tahsildar, 
as the commissioner, whose sanction in this 
case wras necessary disapproved and I then 
went into regular Assistant Magistrate- 
Collectors work Even then I was for 
several months longer kept out at the Barot 
Fahsil, some forty miles from my station 
All this long period (with one break during 
which I fell ill and had to be sent to the 
hills) I never «aiv any European a dozen 
times, but was surrounded with, and lived 
amongst, Natives at all times, mv only 
associates m leisure hours being the Thana- 
dar, Tahsildar (an elderU, god fearing 
man, absolutelv honest quite an exception 
in those days), respectable Hindu and 
Mahomedan Zemindars, and a few retired 
Resaldars and bubadars, who used to tell 
me wonderful stones of past campaigns 

Later again 1 had further unusual ex- 
periences of acquiring a knowledge of and 
respect for the Native character Besides 
civil work, I was for nearly eighteen months 
on more or le«s active service during the 
Mutiny , from the middle of May, 2857 
(when our people first drew blood, to- 
wards avenging the slaughter at Meerut, by 
cutting up on the Etawah parade ground a 
party of the mutinious sowars of the 3rd 
cavalry) to the battle of Harchandpur with 
Prince Ferozshah in December 1858, which 
with Lord Napier’s destruction of his broken 
force three or four days later, some seventy 
miles further south, virtuallv concluded the 
outbreak 

At the close of December 1857, under 
Lord Canning’s direct orders, 1 raised 1 
local force of 500 infantry, 350 cavalry, and 
fiveguns (all Natives of course , who thence- 
forth were continually employed, and so 
comported themselves as to obtain on two 
occasions — the battles of Anantram and 
Harchandpore — the honour of nn entire 
Gazette to themselves During the first 
few months of the year 1 had the assistance 
of Colonel (then Lieutenant) Sheraiff, and 
later of Lieutenant Laughlan Forbes, two 
gallant young officers to whom our great 
successes (and, considering the circumstances, 
they were really great) were due But I had 
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charge o 5 the whole force, was with them 
throughout, and was in a better position 
than even most military men to judge what 
Natives are capable of in the way of pluck 
and dash Enr we were wholly isolated, 
we were always opposed to great odds.and 
we had no Luropean troops with or (except 
when Colonel Riddle s column moved down 
about the lime of the taking of Calpi) within 
seventy miles of us 

And It was not onlj of mere pluck that 
I had experience, but of administrative 
capacity In June 1857, after the wing of 
the 9th Native infantry hid mutinied, the 
Gw'alior authorities being afraid of the isi 
Gwalior Grenadiers to get rid of them, sent 
them over to garrison Ltavvah There they 
mutinied also, and I was obliged to leave 
the station with the officers of that 
regiment 

But let me note, before proceeding further, 
that during the mutiny of the 9lh Native 
infantry my townspeople stood by us to a 
man M\ life was saved the night of the 
mutiny when, after getting off the rest of 
the people of the station, [ had remained 
behind to see if any thing could be done, by 
two Natives, who passed me safely through 
two successive parties of sepoys who were 
specially on the look out to shoot me, they 
having the idea in tho«e days that they 
could not safely make cff with (he treasure 
without first killing the district officer It 
was a bright moonlight night , my only 
disguise was a large chudder over Native 
Pagrce, Native shoes over dark stockings, 
and my trousers pulled up out ol sight 1 
had no particular claim on these men, one 
Gyadin was a Chupnssi, one was a towns- 
man Had 1 been detected, tney as well as 
myself, would certainly have been shot, and 
this they perfectly knew, yet they walked 
with me, one on either side, chatting 
together through the sepoys who luckily 
piTiU* .wr* ,mv’'.tvr.ivU'v .a.vvvrvVvnr Ar j«e, jvm' 
answered unconcernedly a rjurslion as to 
whether It was known what had become of 
the Collector (tnvself) by the rcmaik, that 
he was said to have gone into the city to 
try and rou'c the townmien I do not think 
1 am more of a coward than most of my 
countrymen, but at that critical moment 
I could not for the life of me have answered 
in that cheery unconcerned manner 

The sepoys of the 9th Native Infantry 


having mostly gone off to Delhi with the 
little treasure that remained (the bulk of it 
I bad previously sent safeh into Agra, by 
the aid of my friend Rajah (then FCanwar) 
Lutchman bingh and Kanwar Zor Singh 
of the Chohan House of Pertabnere\ order 
was speedily re-established f «iioiild say, 
however, that several Native officer' of the 
9ih Native Infantry and about 20 sepoys 
had remained faithful under a good old Ahir 
(note the caste) Subadar, and w ere w ith and 
proteemg the whole body of the fugitives 
down at the Jumna Ghat, at the time of 
my own fortunate escape 

On the restoration of order and the adv ent 
of the 1st Gwalior Grenadiers, I found 
myself w Ith some 30 women and children 
All my Native friends told me (they were 
many of them Brahmans, and 'o wormed 
ihemsehes into the tonfidence of some 
amongst the sepoys) that the Grenadiers 
would certainly soon mutiny, and were onlv 
wailing for the word front the rest of the 
contingent (0 do so So f determined to send 
the women and children at once into Agra. 
By that time things were looking very 
black, for tidings of “ disaster on disaster 
followed fast and followed faster" till even 
our most sincere welUwisIters believed that 
our Kaj was at an end But even at that 
time, chough the intervening country' was 
up, and outside my own district villages 
were everywhere burning and .anarchy 
prevailed. Rajah Lutchman Singh and our 
mutual friends Kanwar Zor Singh and 
Anup Singh volunteered with iheir own 
people to escort our ladies and children 
into Agra 

Kanwar Zor Singh was dead against it 
He begged and prayed me not to send them 
to Agra (where he conceived that sooner or 
later, as at other place*, all would be 
massacred , but to join them myself and 
•kv .him uvli.thvrugihXV.wt’K’.t .Imlia 

(lo the chiefs of every statein which he was 
in one way or another related or connected) 
safely to the 'ea But when he saw that 
my mind was made up, he fell in with the 
scheme, and he and fiis brother, Anup 
Singh, and Lutchman Singh, personally 
safely escorted the ladies (this was m June) 
into Agra, and there is no lady living of 
this party but will testify lo the chivalrous 
courtesy and watchful care with which 
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these noble gentlemen fulfilled their danger 
DUS and «el[-irnposed task 

When the Gwalior Grenadiers mutinied, 
they beha\ed like the brave fellows they 
tvere (these were the men who routed 
Wjndham later at Cannpore and in 
the subsequent fight left more than half 
their number dead at the guns), and 
though thev could ha\e I illed every 
one of us, harmed no hair M any man's 
head , they only told us that they could no 
longer obey us and would take us to 
Gwalior with them and next morning 
allowed us all to nde quietly off through 
their lines, pretending to believe that we 
were only going out for our morning 
amng 

But ihej had jet to reckon wnh the 
town’s people, for that after noon a number 
of the sepovs went down to the Bazar and 
there a fight ensued m which several of the 
sepojs were killed and alt were disarmed, 
and then the townspeople sent such 
threatening messages and made such 
demonstration (the Khatn gram dealers of 
Etawah were notorious for their pugnacitv) 
that the mutineers decamped in all haste 
across the two rivers to Giiahor 

News of this was sent after me bj several 
messengers with pressing requests that 
I should return and again take charge of 
the district, and promises that, when f 
came, order should be kept But these 
onlj reached me after 1 had been two days 
in Agra, and Government would not, as 
so many district officers had been killed, 
and this was so injurious to our prestige, 
and they had not a single soldier to send 
with me to protect me, allow me to go, 
and though I now know that I might safely 
have done so, I doubted it greatly at the 
time, and was very glad to be directed to 
stay where 1 was 

1 hen came the battle of the 5th of July, 
and It was some little time before anything 
like order was re established in Agra But 
throughout this tune communicalions were 
reaching me from my district, begging roe 
to make arrangement for its proper admi- 
nistration 

Then I devised, and Government sanc- 
tioned this scheme The district comprised 
five very large Tahsils I constituted each 
a bubahship, and appointed one Native 
xemleman, Kanwar /or Singh (Chohaiv 


Rajput) for Etawah, Rajah (then Row) 
Juswant Row ( Brahman ) for Bhurteman, 
Lalla Laik Smgh (Senghur Rajput) for 
Bidhona, Chaudhn Ounga Persad (Kavat) 
for Pulipundb, and the Tahsildar of Oreya, 
an elderlv BamahoF Muttra, for DuJJelnug- 
ger, asSubah toeach, making them suitable 
allowances to keep up the necessary armed 
retainers and establishments, all Govern- 
ment officials (of course many had fled) 
who had thus far remained at their posts 
being included in tbe«e latter M’’e had 
here men of very different castes — Brahman, 
Rajput Kayat, Baniah—yet each and all 
rose to the emergency, and during the next 
troublous five months m the very centre of 
the out break maintained order through- 
out their jurisdictions, and so maintained it 
that in aftertimes no man ever complained 
of any injustice, or any abuse of power, and 
no man had ever any thing but good words 
to speak of their administration They 
kept me informed weekly of all that passed, 
thev kept up for us communication with 
Caw npore , through them vve got the first 
Ileus of Genera) Niels arrival, aid more 
than all, directlv he did arrive, they collect- 
ed 700 camels, and under their own men 
(the Cawnpore district being “up ’ like 
the whole of the rest of the Doab, except 
Ciawah ) escorted the«c to Cawnpore and 
thus rendered an immediate advance on 
Lucknow possible, u Inch but for this must 
have been much delayed Moreover, whilst 
all over the country Government revenue 
was being realised by all kinds of pretend- 
ers, dacoit leaders and the like, not a 
rupee was thus made away with in Etawah 
My orders were that every man should 
retain his revenue until I returned, and then 
pay It to me, and these orders were carried 
out to the letter I do not know how ad- 
ministrative capacity could have been better 
demonstrated than it was by these five 
gentlemen I doubt if any Englishman 
living could have administered one of those 
Subahships at that time as cleverly and 
satisfactonlv as every one of these Native 
gentlemen did , and 1 am quite sure that no 
Englishman couKi have proved himself 
more heroically faithful to the tiust reposed 
in him than did the Tahsildar of Oreya He 
was only a Baniah, an elderly man, very 
stout and good tempered, the last man from 
whom heroism w as to be expected, and \ ct 
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he gave up his life and underwent torture 
rather than betray his trust 

Tne facts were these when the Jhansi 
brigade of mutmeera were knowri Iq be on 
their way towards Oreya en route, 1 believe, 
to Delhi, the Fahsildar bv night removed, 
in srnall parcels, his records and treasure to 
the forts of certain loyal zemindars w horn 
he could trust in the north of the pergunnah 
Only one or two of liis men on whom he 
could rely were in the secret The rest of 
the establishment got to know that the 
things were gone, but they did not know 
where they were concealed It was a small 
matter but no Englishman could have 
managed this much He reported this to 
me At the same time as this brigade was 
a powerful military force against which 
our people with only matchlock men could 
do nothing I ordered him and oiher officers 
on the line of march, in order to prevent the 
looting of bazaars and murder of villager* 
etc , to receive it civ illv furnish ihe required 
supplies, and keep muttrs as straight as 
possible 

The 1 ahsildar remained at his post and 
diduhat wvs nece<svry All would have 
gone well had not some rascal betrayed to 
the mutineers the fact that the 1 ahsildar had 
hid away his treasure and records Thev had 
taken it for granted that, like all other 
Tahsils at that time ic had long since been 
looted and had made no enquiries and the 
Tahsildar passed as being now Subah on 
the part of the Maharajah of Gwalior whose 
ternforj mari-hed wifli the greater part of 
the Tahsil When they learnt the truth 
they seized him and called upon him to tell 
them where (he (reasuie had been hid He 
refused to tell them making of course, all 
kinds of excuses Then they threatened to 
hang him and when he «(ill remained firni 
even prepared to do so, hut he was a kindly 
.InoV.wy" jild .maty Aws^ .siuvC*- 

neers ns they were, seemed to dislif e (lie joh, 
and so thev tied him on to one of their brass 
guns, telling him they would let him go 
when he chose to tell them 

ItwvsinJuU, I think — possibly August 
He would not tell, and he was dragged 
on the gun the whole distance to Etawvlu 
\\ hen he arrived there, he was insensible, bv 
the intercession of people in Etawah he was 
released there and Carried to his home at 
Muttra, where he died He was only a fat 


old Daniah like thousands of others whom 
most Englishmen consider the incarnation 
of Selfish cowardice, but he knew how to 
suffer and be strong and die rather than be 
faithless to his svU 

I have mentioned already my dear old 
friend Rap Lutchnian Singh, and f should 
like to *ay something more of him The 
commission enamined him at Allahabad, 
1 think but none of tliem probably guev'ed 
what a daring nnd gallant servant of 
the State that modest little elderly gentle- 
man had shovvn himself to be in more 
stirring limes He is a Rathore Rajput, a 
distant cousin of the Rajah of \wa, and 
born of parents by no means ov erburthened 
with worldiv possession*, he entered the 
office of the Board of Revenue in 1854 or 
thereabouts as 1 ranslalor Poor Christian 
there became acquianted with him, and 
uhen lie tool i-harge of the Etawah district 
appointed him to a rahsidersliip, m which 
I found him when in January 1856! relieved 
Christian there is in idea that Indians 
are no riders that they are not active Now 
Agra IS 70 miles from Etawah Lutchman 
Singh’s wife and children were in Agra 
(respectable officnls in those da\s never 
lonk there families with them on service), 
and with my permission, Kannar (as he 
then was) Lutchman Singh u*ed on the 
Saturday afternoons to tide into Agra, «pend 
the dav (here, and on the Monday morning 
ride back again to his lahsil, where 1 
alwavsfound him fresh and at work by 
to A M I do not suppose we liaie a 
Covenanted Assistant or Joint Magistrate, 
now a davs at any rate, who could do as 
much later, a specially good Tahsildar 
being wanted somewhere in the Jliansi 
Division, he was much to my regret, trans- 
ferred (hither Just before the mutiny broke 
out, he obtained leave, in order to visit his 
Jaww*/ .y.if jvwty .vruvs'.b'y AbssugiV J 
and he halted thereto «ee me Then came 
the bad new* and instead of going on, he 
determined to *tay with me (he was well 
known to and greatly re<pected by, the 
people of Etawah), vnd endeavoured to a*«ist 
me I here through all our troubles he re- 
mained always helpful, alwav* cheerful, and 
ready for anything, until 1 *cnt him along 
with For Singh m charge of the ladies to 
Agra 

Of Ins services in the Civil Department !» 
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me-xs regards my Etaw ah arrangements, and 
the Go\ eminent generall), during the rest 
of the 5 ear 1857, I need not speak but one 
point I must dwell upon 

Towards the close of September and in 
the beginning of October, Agra ms threat- 
ened bj a large militar\ for^e from the 
south They came within nine or ten miles 
of Agra and were encamped just on the 
other side of the Ruanjnuddi That the 
force was \ery large and had many guns 
was known, but Government could not get 
particulars In the Gwalior arsenal were 
mortars, shells and all requisites, enough 
to knock the old fort of Agra about our 
ears m half an hour Had this force got 
any of this war material’ What guns had 
they really got ’ Had any part of the con- 
tingent joined them Government sent 
Out spies in vain , that «orrie had been 
promptly hung, and that the others bad 
either funked it and abstained from going 
Of been disposed of was Inown, but this 
was all At this juncture, Lutchman Singh 
Nolunteered to get the required information 
The danger of the attempt was extraordi- 
nary He was a native of Agra known 
by sight to every one in the place— known 
too as a faithful Government «ervant About 
3,000 of the Agra badtuafhes were in the 
rebel camp If one of them detected liiin 
his immediate death was certain Yet he 
went di8gin<ed as a faquir, stayed there 
two or three tlay«, and brought back the 
fullest and most accurate information 
information which, but for the roaivellous 
misunderstanding between the civil and 
military authorities would have rendered 
impossible the great surprise A few days 
later came the events of the loth of October, 
of which all that needs now be said is that 
“all s w ell that ends weir Now Ifcnow of 
no pluckier exploit than this of Lutchroan 
Singh’s— no, not in those figljtmg times 
when plucky deeds were as plentiful as 
blackberries on a Devonshire hedge 

When m December 1 was allowed to 
return to Ctawah, he accompanied me and 
was w iih me throughout — one of my right- 
hand men and all 1 can say is that a more 
preuv chnalier in the field or a bolder and 
yet w iser adviser in council never breathed 
Before 1 turn away from Ctawah I should 
like to recall one more of my brave com 
panion«, m arms If 1 refer to men like 


Resaldar Rahim Khan and many others, 
who were soldiers before they joined me. 
It would be of no avail for my present 
purpose they were trained soldiers, and 
no one who can read our history can doubt 
the bravery of many of our trained Native 
soldiers I desire rather to give instances 
of men who trained solely to peaceful occu 
pations and all unused to arm« yet, at a 
mature age, when the necessity arose, 
showed as great a capacity for rising to the 
occasion as any Englishman could have 
done, and very far more than many Cngli'h- 
nien did Such a one was Wazir Ali, a 
Mahomedan gentleman who for many years 
hid practised as a vakil in the Dehra Civ il 
Court, but whom in 1856 I had taken m as 
1 senior muhanr m the Revenue 
Department, and whom later 1 had pro 
moted to be Joint Revenue Serishtadar 
Between the mutiny of the 9lh Native 
Infantry and that of the Gwilior Grenadiers, 
dacoities, for which Etawah was always 
famous, had brol en out in many places in 
the district, gangs having come over from 
Gwalior I had to organise several parties 
to put these down, and one of these parties 
I placed under \\a21r Ali His work was 
excellent, he cleared the whole of that por- 
tion of this district to which I deputed him, 
and, in one case, when a party who had 
seized a fort ab«oluteIy refused to surrender, 
he stormed it, and though several men were 
killed in the assault, he was the first man 
up the ladders into the fort The circums 
tances were peculiarly difficult, as the 
dacoits were far better armed than his men, 
and a good many of these latter not much 
inclined to the work, but he carried the 
place by sheer force of character and pluck 
And now 1 will only refer to one other 
case When Assistant Magistrate in Ah 
garb, and m charge of the then large jail 
Jhene, 1 made the acquaintance of the jailor 
a Rampur Pathan, a great Pehlwan (ath- 
lete) and a first rale officer After some 
time 1 came to know and like this man 
greatly I used to drop into the jail at all 
hours b\ dav and night, and always found 
everything as it should be I made friends 
with the prisoners soon about to be released, 
especially long-term men convicted of 
Khanajungis (affray®) and the like and 
privately told them after their release to 
conic to see me at some time I thus ®a\v, 
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as t«me ran on a large number of men, 
mos?U respectable who had been in jail 
for affrajs, etc , and I found out from them 
e\er\thing about the internal economv of 
the jail, and the more I heard the more 
did my opinion of the jailor rise Soil 
happened, that he became ser\ fnendlj, 
and when later, I was specially deputed to 
endeavour to discover the persons concerned 
in a whole series of mjsterious mail cart 
robberies ihat kept continually occurring 
on the Grand T runic Road between Mam- 
pun and Delhi, I obtained permission to 
tal e him as the head of my detective estab 
lishment and with him took up my quarters 
at the Khurja dale bungalow In conse 
quence of the ability and devotion of my 
whole establishment and specially of my 
friend, who was looked up to as a kind of 
father and earthly providence by all the ex 
jail birds of Aligarh and the neighbouring 
districls the whole nnsterj was solved the 
greater portion of ihe property recovered 
and the more important of the criminals 
convicted As a reward my fnend was at 
his own request transferred to the Revenue 
Department and when the mutiny broke 
out he was the Tahshddar of Shamh in the 
Muzaffernaggar district Directly the news 
of the mutiny reached me 1 wrote to him 
entreating him in be faithful to ht< salt and 
to remember that as it was through me he 
had risen In his present position he held my 
honour as well as his own in his I eepmg 
1 hus 1 wrote every day (the post was not to 
be relied on during Hay 18^7) and before 
all postal communication m the Doab 
had closed, he had received several of my 
letlerv He Ind replied but no reply reach 
cd me Long after, these letters of mine 
came back to me with on one of them pen- 
cilled his Iasi message * Give the bnhib my 
‘crvice 1 will never be ttnfanUlul to the 
«alt What from me was povsible, tint I 
'nave iorie— ■a'nerw'jTis "S's 'wVAs 

Whit Ind hippened was this This Shamli 
1 ahsil was piriicularly open to at tad s from 
wandering pirties of rebels «cnt out from 
Delhi to forage lie had fortified his lahvil 
as best as 1 e could ind had sent for rela- 
^ lives of his (Pithans of Rampur) on whom 
he could rely to the la'I ga«p I wo or 
three minor ittack« were beaten off, but the 
news of this reaching the rebel camp, a 
I irgc Fi rn was scut out to itlack llsr place 


The mutineers surrounded the place and 
called on him to surrender, a great number 
of them were Mahomedans of the 3rd 
Cavalry , to «ome he was 1 nown by reputa- 
tion and there was a strong desire to save 
him Thev parleyed long wiih him, they 
told him the British Rij was over thit all 
they desired was that he should now trins 
fer his services to the ICing of Delhi, and 
hold the 1 ali^il in his name as he had 
hitherto held it on behalf of the late British 
Government They offered him high place 
At Delht if he preferred it, or fimJlj, they 
offered him a safe conduct with all his 
people and all their properly to their homes 
in Rampur if he would quietly surrender 
the Talistl But nothing moved the Tahsil 
dar he could die at his post, he said, he 
could not change masters nor surrender 
bo after several hours of parley the place 
was atiacl ed The besieging force was 
overwhelming the gate was blown in, and 
there in the gitevvav sword in hind, fell 
that noble gentleman true to ihe last, with 
all his kimmen and (such was the force of 
his character and example) the great bulk 
of his I ihsil Cliuprassies and sub ordinates 
behind him only a very few escaping, 
from whom ihe pirnculars of the attack 
were later learnt 

I do not know how any Englishman, 
however trvie and brave could hive died 
more nobly or could have exhibited in n 
higher degree tliove qualities whu-h charac- 
terise the born idministrator He hid 
strengthened his position to the utmost pos- 
sible he hid held It hravelv and success 
luUv agiinst repealed aiiacis and, when 
overwhelmed In irresistible force not only 
did he fall himself hghiing foremoit but he 
hid so imbued with Jus spirit tho<e who 
served under him ind we ill know what a 
feckless itid mixed lot the huge ch(ipra««i 
evtallishmcnts of tho'c days were), that 
i\iey iti -a TTfim, WiV %7iiTi'iy 

struggling to defend lie breach on which 
he had already <hownihcm the road to a 
higher life 

But when the news of the destruction of 
tl c I ahsil and ihc iTia<sacrc of its defenders 
reaclicd Moraffarnager, the head quarters 
of the district, the collector a good little 
gentleman but of unwarlike tendencies wis 
greatly troubled and in the dusk of the 
evening getting into his buggy he quietly 
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started do%sn the road to Meerut But his 
servants, guessing what was happening ran 
at once to the Serishtader and 1 ahsildarand 
these being both strong men, and knowing 
well that if the news of the flight of the 
Collector got abroad, the harfnmshes would 
ha\e the citj on fire m a dozen places 
before dawn, and that then all would be 
anarchj, pursuedhim on horse back, brought 
him back, took care he made no further 
attempt to escape, issued an encouraging 
proclamation m his name, posted off a 
special messenger to the Collector of Saha- 
ranpur, evplaining the circumstances and 
begging that some competent officer 
might be sent to take charge of the district, 
and till this officer arrived, earned on the 
administration with the utmost vigour 

When that officer came, the non fighting 
Collector was safel\ guided to Meerut 
whence with the earliest convoj he found 
his way down countrj, sailed for England 
and India knew him no more 
So it is not aUvavs the Native gentle- 
man who runs awa^ or shows incapacity 
in moments of danger for high executive 
office, and it is not always (lie English 
gentleman, even when, like the officer I 
have referred to, he comes of a blue-blooded 
stock, who IS able to ri<e to (he occasion 
The fact is— and this is what I, who 
clairn to have had better opportunities of 
forming a correct opinion than most men 
now living, desire to urge — there is no such 
radical difference between Indians and 
Britons as it too general!} flatters these 
latter to suppose The colour of the skins 
differs, and the w a} sand methods of thought 
of the two races, both descended from the 
same ancestral* stoc&, have also come, und’er 
the pressure of different environments, to 
differ during the lapse of long ages, but at 
the bottom their hearts are much the ’same 
Each race exhibits in a greater degree 
of development virtues and vices which 
are less prominent m ihe other, but if both 
races be judged impariiall}, and all pros 
and cons be faulj set down on both sidec, 
there is verj little ground for giving the 
preference to either If jou compare the 
highest and best of our Indians with the 
ordinarj men of the rabble in England, these 
latter seem little better than monkeys 
beside grand men If you compare the 
picked Englishmen we often get tn India, 


trained and elevated by prolonged altruistic 
labours, and sobered and strengthened by 
weighty responsibilities, with the ordinary 
rabble of India, the former shine out like 
gods amongst common mortals But if you 
fairly compare the best of both, though each 
class will exhibit excellencies and defects 
less noticeable in the other, neither can as 
a whole be justly said to be better or worse 
than the other 

No doubt amongst India s 250 millions 
there are only too many of whom no good 
report can be made, and these being the 
men who chiefly fawn upon and strive to 
curry favour with Europeans, are those by 
whom these latter mostly gauge the national 
character, but, may I ask, are there any 
lack of similar ne er do-wells, even amongst 
the 30 millions of Britons ’ 

The whole misconception arises from the 
habit Englishmen in Indn have acquired 
of regarding only the blackest side of the 
Indian and (he brightest side of the English 
character, and from their theories as to the 
capacities of the two races being based on 
a consideration of the worst specimens of 
the one and (he best specimens of the other 

If only they could free themselves from 
race and class bia«, and consider the two 
races as a whole with absolute impartiality, 
then all their lionest, though erroneous 
apprehensions av to the results of a much 
more extended employment of Indians m 
even the highest offices of the State would 
disappear, and all the best men amongst 
them at any rate would be "is eager to 
promote as they are now to prevent this 
nece«saty and just measure 

If It be asked how it comes that I stand 
aiVnosr afone amongst Engfisfimen in fndia 
in supporting this view, my reply, egotis- 
tical as it must seem, is that 1 really know- 
more about the Indian community than 
most Englishmen , and to all I have already 
said as to my opportunity for acquiring 
such knowledge, I would add this, that ever 
since 1 left the service I have made it the 
business of mv life to go round the entire 
country and visit and associate, on terms of 
perfect and most friendly equality, with all 
the ablest and best Indians m eiery Presi- 
dency and Province, and all India will 
endorse this fact 

Whether mv countrymen will at all heed 
these words of mine, spoken in all love 
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aiike for them 'xtul their Insfitn brethren, 
1 know not, though I do know that while 
I am giving all my time and fortune to 
promote wise and timely reforms as essen 
lial in their own interests (could they only 
realise the true facts of the case) as in those 
of my adopted country, tl ej as a rule 
uenounce me as a dangerous lunatic or a 
pestiJent breeder of evils forgetting that 
1 am now an old man with nothing to 
gam nothing to look forward to nothing 
to hope for save if it may be to effect 
some little good for all my brethren of all 
races ere I go hence and am no more 
seen but whether they give ear to my 


pleadings or not, 1 think that they must I e 
at least just enough to own that, after the 
experiences I have detailed, (and I have not 
touched upon a tittle of those that I have 
met with) of courage fidelitv, nobleness 
and administrative capacity in Natiic 
gentlemen of all classes and castes and 
creeds 1 should be base indeed and ilto 
geiher unworthy of my Lngfisb origin did 
1 not raise my feeble voice in protest when 
these qualities are denied to Indians and 
do all that m me lies to make others under 
stand what my very exceptional opporlun 
ities of learning the truth and the whole 
truth hive made clear to me 


FHC ACTS or I HF POl !SH NATION AND OF THE POLISH 
PILORIMS 

Bv Adsm Mickicwicz 


[/wirodiicfory hote — In a series of articles 
which will appear m the pages • f the 
‘ Modern Review by the courtesy ol the 
Editor, I purpose to place before our 
countrymen an account of the history the 
literature and the present condition of 
Poland Ihe Poles perhaps the most 
persecuted people in the world excepting 
the Jews, have clung with passionate 
tenacity to their love of their motherland 
And It may be said with perfect truth that 
they alone ol all European peoples have 
succeeded m evolving a true conception of 
nationality which in certain ways is su 
perior even to the nationahsrr of Mni^ioi 
They have risen several times without 
success against their Russian German and 
Austrian rulers and it was princ palfy 
during the stirring period of the rising of 
1830 31 that Poland produced a wonderful 
group of writers among whom the most 
famous were the poets Mickiewicz Slowncl 1 
and krasmski who breathed n lofty spirit 
of patriotism that stands unrivalled in any 
of the literatures of Liirope One of the 
greatest factors in their national life has 
been the intimate relation between their 
political ideals and their religious faith 
The images ol Christ and of the Virgin Mary 


are deeply engraved in the soul of the 
people and in the darkest periods of tlieir 
sufferings they have never lost the messi 
anic vision of ultimate deliverance from 
bondage to preach the message of peace 
and good will 

Be^re commencing my articles on 
Poland 1 have thought It advisable to give 
a translation of the Sook of the Polish Pil 
ffrim a small worl written in poetic prose 
of Bibiicat simplicity by the greatest 
national poet of Poland, Adam Mickiewicz 
In o der to understand this work rightly it 
must be remembered that though Mickiew icz 
appears to be a narrow minded Christian 
aiming at the liberty and brotherhood ol 
Christian nations only we shall miss the 
whole pohucaf significance of his teaching 
if we fail to realize the exalted spirit m 
which he has I kened the passion and 
resurrect on of the Polish nation to the 
passion and resurrection of Christ 

I he J 00k of thi Polish Pilgrn is was w ritten 
and piblished in Pans in 1831 for the 
bencht of the thousands of patriots who had 
to flee from Poland owing to the terrible 
{erseciilion which followed the rising of 
1830 3t The opinion 1 as often been 
expressed tliat this book w ill not appeal to 
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anj reader outside Poland But it was 
admired in France bj yreat men of letters 
like Victor Hugo It is n pailiettc lesti 
monj to the inspiration of Mickienicxs 
little work that copies were found on the 
dead bodies of Poles who fell m the war 
of Russia against Japan — in a cause which 
wasnot theirs and in which thej had to 
fight under the orders of their inhuman 
Russian rutcrs 

The work IS divided into two parts, the 
first 15 the “ Book of the Polish Nation 
and the second the “ Book of the Polish 
Pilgrimss' —V C] 

I 

THE BOOK OF THE POLISH NATION 

From the beginntng of the worW to the 
mnri^rdom of the Polish Nation 

I N the beginning there were m the world 
Faith m one God, and Libert) There 
was no law except the will of God 
And there were neither masters nor slaves, 
but merel) patriarchs and their children 
But one half of the human race became 
the slaves of the other half, although they 
proceeded from the same father For 
they denied this descent and ga%e unto 
themselves all kinds of fathers, some 
believing themseUes the offspring of the 
earth, others of the sea, and others of 
diverse elements 

And as in the course of this mutual strife 
the) became slaves of one another, the) all 
fell under the )oke of the Emperor of 
Rome 

The Emperor of Rome had himself called 
god, and proclaimed that there was in the 
universe no law but his own will , whatever 
he shall approve shall be lawful, and 
whatever he shall disapprove shall be 
unlawful 

And he found some philosophers who 
applied themselves to proving that the 
Emperor m acting thus acted rightl) 

And the Emperor of Rome had neither 
beneath him nor above him anything that 
he respected 

And all the world became his slave, and 
there never was the like servitude in the 
vvorld before or after, except m the Russia 
of our days 

For even among the Turks, the Sultan 
has to respect the law of Mohammad, and 


cannot give it his own interpretation For 
this there are the Imams 
Whereas the Tsar of Russia is the 
supreme h^ad of the Faith, and that which 
he orders to be believ ed must be belicv ed 
And it came to pass that slaver) extend- 
ing Itself ail over the world, finally reached 
its limit Just as at the w inter solstice the 
night and the darkness attain their apogee, 
so during the bondage to the Romans arose 
a turning point in slaver) 

At that time the Son of God, Jesus Christ, 
came on earth to teach that all men are 
equal and brothers, being children ol one 
and the same God 

And that he alone is great among men 
who serveth them and devoteth himself to 
their welfare The better a man is, the 
more ought he to sacrifice himscU for them 
And Christ being best of all, sacrificed his 
blood b> the most cruel sufferings 
Thus did Christ teach that nothing is 
worths of respect on earth— neither human 
wisdom, rtof power, nor riches, but only the 
sacrifice of self lor the welfare of others 
lhaihewho sacrificeth himself upon the 
altar of his fellowmen findeth wisdomand 
riches and the crown ol heaven and of earth, 
through all ages and in all places 

\nd he who sacrificeth others to himself 
for obtaining wisdom power and riches, 
findeth nothing but foil), miser) and perdi 
tjon on earth, in hell and everywhere 

And finall) Christ «aid — “He who 
foUoweth me will be saved for I am all 
Justice and all 1 ruth ” And while Christ 
taught thus, the judges who judged Him 
in the name of the Roman Lmperor were 
afraid and said to themselves —“We have 
banished justice from the earth, but lo ' now 
It returns , let us kill it and bur) it “ 

bo the) crucified the most hoi) and most 
innocent of men , they placed Him in a 
tomb and cried— “ There is no more justice 
or truth on earth, who will now dare to 
oppose the Emperor of Rome? 

But tins was a senseless cry For they 
knew not thai in committing the greatest 
of crimes the) had filled up lo the brim the 
cup of their iniquities, and their power end- 
ed at the moment of their greatest security 
For Christ rose again, and after having 
destroyed the Emperors, He planted His 
cross on their capita! Then the masters 
liberated their slaves and recognized them 


9 
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as brothers and kings anointed in the 
name o{ Gncl recognized aboxe them a 
divine law, and justice appeared again on 
earth 

And all the peoples who had received the 
faith, the G'rmans as well as the Italians the 
French as well as the Poles, regarded them- 
selves as one people, and this people was 
named Christianity 

And the kings of the various peoples 
looked upon one another as brothers, and 
marched under the common standard ot the 
Cross 

And this war in Asia was Inownas the 
Cru«ad"s 

And though it was neither the love of 
glorj nor the thirst for conquests nor for 
riches that led the Christians to make war 
but onlj the delwerance of the Holy Land 
God rewarded them with glorj with vast 
domains, with riches and with wisdom 
Lurope became enlightened organized and 
rich And God recompensed bet thus be 
cause she had sacniiced hersell for the good 
of others 

And libertj «prcad in Europe s(epb) step 
in an orderly and progressite manner 
From kings liberty proceeded (0 the lords 
and these being free transmitted it to the 
knights , and from the knights libert) pass 
ed to the towns and in a short time it 
would have descended upon the people, 
and all Christendom would hate been free 
and all Christians as brothers equal among 
themscltes 

But the I ings destroyed all 

And thus the Kings made for the French 
an idol which ihej called Point of 
Honour,' and this w as the same idol which 
in pagan times was called the Golden Calf 

And in Spain the King made an idol 
which he called ‘Political Supremacy "or 
“National Preponderance,' otherwise Force 
arfd YioJence, and )h]$ wjs she same tdo) 
as the Ass} nans had worshipped under the 
nam" of Baal, the Philistines under that of 
Dagon, and the Romans under that of 
Jupiter 

AndinLnglanl the King made an idol 
which he called "the Sotereignij of the 
Seas and of Commerce, and this is the 
same idol as was fotmeilj named Mammon 

And in Germanv was made an idol which 
was called ‘ Brodsinn' or Wellbeing*' 


and this was the same idol as was m ancient 
times named Moloch and Comus 

And the people worshipped their idols 
And the King said to the French — “Arise 
and fight for Honour ’’ 

And thev rose and fought for five hundred 
years 

And the Kmg said to the English — " Arise 
and figlit for Mammon ’* 

So they rose and fought for five hundred 
years 

And the other nations fought likewne 
each for its own idol 

And the people forgot that they were the 
descendants of one and the same father So 
the Englishman says, “ I have for father a 
Shift, and for mother SUavi *' The French- 
man on the contrary says " I have for father 
the Continent and for mother the Exchange" 
While the German say*, “I haie for father 
a Worh shoft, and for mother a Road Side 
Inn 

However, m Futope idolatry increased 
lor the Italians created for themselves 
an idol which they called “ Political Equili- 
brium Now, this idol was unknown to 
the ancient idolater*, and the Italians were 
the first to build altars to it, and in fighting 
for It they became weakened and besotted 
and fell under the power of tyrants 
So the I iiig ol Prussia traced a circle and 
said — ' Here is a new idol And this circle 
was worshipped, and the cult was known as 
* Political Arrondissement (Division) ’’ 

And the peoples, who vvere created in the 
image of God, were henceforth considered 
as piles of stones or as timber yards They 
were hewn and mangled, so as to make 
each weigh as much as the rest And a 
state which ought to have been the father- 
land of men, was treated like metal to be 
cut up into round pieces of money 

And philosophers were found who became 
the apologists of the kin^s and of their do- 
ings 

Among thc*c false prophets, priests ol Baal, 
of Moloch, of ' h quilibnum , there vvere 
two who were more notorious than the rest 
The first was named Macchiavelli, -Ahich 
signifies in Greek ‘greedy for war"— his 
doctrirc leading to incesvant wars like 
those of the Pagans of Greece 

The second lives still and is called 
"Ancillon,* which in 1 atm mean* ‘ <on of a 
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slave” — his precepts ending m sla\ery such 
as used to exist among the Latins 
Finallj, idolatrous Europe had three 
sovereigns — the first, named irederick U ol 
Prussia, the second, Catherine 11 oI Russia, 
and the third Mana-Theresa ol Austria 
And this A%as a diabolical tnnitj opposed 
to the Holy Trinity It nas lil e a mockers 
a profanation of all that was boK and 
sacred 

Frederick, whose name means ‘ the 
pacific , devised wars and acts 0! brigandage 
ail his life, and was like Satan who would 
breathe war everywhere, and in derision 
ha%e himself called Jesus Christ, or God of 
Peace 

Now, this Frederick, in contempt ot the 
ancient orders of chivalry, instituted an 
impious order to which he ga\e the ironic 
device * Suum cuique , that is to say 
“render to each man his right ’ This order 
was borne by hissalets who pillaged and 
devastated the property of others 

And this Frederick, in mockery of wisdom 
wrote a book to which he gave the title 
“ The Anti Machiavel “ Of the '‘Adversary 
0! Machiavelli”, whereas he himseU acted 
in accordance with the doctrines of 
Machiavelli 

Again, Catherine signifies in Greek ‘the 
chaste whereas she was the most impure 
of women, just as though the few d Venus 
had taken the name of Vestal 

And this Catherine appointed a council 
destined to frame a code of laws which was 
really a mockery of all jurisprudence, for 
she herself destroyed and violated all the 
rights of her fellow beings 

And thi» Catherine had it announced 
that she favoured liberty of religion, but 
this was a mockery of all tolerance, for 
she had constrained several millions of her 
fellowmen to change their religion 

Likewise, Maria-Thertsa bore the name 
0! the humble and immaculate Mother ol 
the Saviour— in derision of all humility and 
all purity 

For she w as a demon full ol arrogance and 
warring to make herself mistress of 
other’s property. 

And she was full of impiety, for while 
mumbling prayers and confessing she 
reduced miihons of her fellowmen to 
slavery 

And Joseph ot Austria led his own mother 


into sin, and robbed of its liberty the 
Polish nation who had saved his empire 
from slavery to the Ottomans 

The names of these three rulers, Frederick, 
Catherine and Maria Theresa, are three 
blasphemies, their lives three crimes, their 
memories three curses 

Now, this trinity seeing that the nations 
were not vet sufficiently brutalized and 
corrupted, made a new idof, the most 
hideous of all, and named this idol 
“Egoism’ which even the idolaters of 
antiquity had not known 

And the peoples debased themselves to 
such a level that there was to be found 
among them no more than one man, citizen 
and so}dier 

This man counselled them to desist from 
wars of Egoism, but rather to go and defend 
the liberty of their neighbours And he 
himself went to fight m the land of liberty — 
in America 1 he name of this man is 
Lafayette, and he is (he la»t of the men of 
Europe who practised what is still the 
spirit of devotion, debris of the Christian 
spirit 

All the peoples, however, worshipped 
Egoism 

But the Polish nation was the only one 
that did not worship the nevv idol at all 
There was not a Single word in the Poli<h 
language to consecrate it, or for baptizing 
Its worshippers whose very name*' egoistes ” 
IS French 

The Polish nation adored God, knowing 
that in doing so It rendered homage to all 
that IS good 

The Polish nation, then, remained faithful 
to the God of Its fathers from beginning 
to end 

Its kings and its warriors never assailed 
any Christian nation, but they defended 
Christendom against idolaters aud barbari- 
ans, who sought to reduce it to servitude 

And the kings of Poland went to distant 
lands for the defence of the faithful. King 
Ladisfas to Varna, and King Jean under the 
walls of Vienna for the defence of the East 
and of the West 

Now, never did its kings and Us men 
seize the lands of us neighbours, but, on 
the contrary, admitted them to their 
fraternal communion in uniting them- 
selves to them bv the benefits of faith and 
of liberty 
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ds brothers, and kings anointed in the 
name of God recognized abo\e them a 
divine law, and justice appeared again on 
earth 

And all the peoples who had received the 
faith, the Germans as well as the Italians, the 
French as well as the Poles, regarded them- 
selves as one people, and this people was 
named Christianity 

And the kings of the various peoples 
looked upon one another as brothers, and 
marched under the common standard of the 
Cross 

And this war in Asia was I nown as the 
Cru«ad-s 

And though i» was neither the love of 
glory nor the thirst for conquests nor for 
riches that led the Christians to make war, 
but onlj the deliverance of the Holy Land, 
God rewarded them with glory, with vast 
domains, with riches and with wisdom 
Europe became enlightened organized and 
nch And God recompensed her thus be 
cause she hnd sacrificed herself fur the good 
of others 

And liberty <pread in Europe step by step 
in an orderly and progressive manner 
From kings liberty proceeded to the lords, 
and these being free transmitted it to the 
knights , and from the knights liberty pass 
ed to the towns, and in a short time it 
would have descended upon the people, 
and all Christendom would have been free, 
and all Chrismns as brothers, equal among 
themselves 

13ut the 1 mgs destroy ed all 

And thus the Kings made for the French 
an idol which they called "Point of 
Honour,” and this was (he same idol which 
in pagan tunes was called the Golden Calf 

And in Spain the King made an idol 
which be called “Political Supremacy "or 
"National Preponderance,” otherwise Force 
and Violence , and this was the same idol 
as the Assyrians had worshipped under the 
nam'* of Baal, the Philistines under that of 
Dagon, and the Romans under that of 
Jupiter 

And in England the king made an idol 
which he called "the Sovereignty of the 
Seas and of Commerce,’ and (his is the 
same idol as was formerly named Mammon 

And in Germanv vvas made an idol which 
was called ‘ Brodsinn” or " Well being *’ 


and this was tlie same idol as vvas in ancient 
limes named Moloch and Comus 

And the people worshipped their idols 
And the King said to the French — "Arise 
and fight for Honour ” 

And they rose and fought for five hundred 
sears 

And the King said to the English — " Arise 
and fight for Mammon ’’ 

So they rose and fought for five hundred 

And the other nations fought likewise 
each for its own idol 

And the people forgot that they were the 
descendants of one and the same father So 
the Fnghshman says, “ I have for father a 
Ship, and for mother Stroiii *' The French- 
man on the contrary say s " I hav e for father 
the Coalineiit, and for mother the Evchan^e" 
While the German says, “1 have for father 
a Work shop, and for mother a Road^Side 
Inn ' 

However, in Furope idolatry increased 
lor the Italians created for themselves 
a« idol which they called “ Political Equili- 
brium’ Now, tins idol "as unknown to 
the ancient idolaters, and the Italians were 
the first to build altars to it, and in fighting 

for It (hey became weakened and besotted 
and fell under the power of tyrants 
So the king ot Prussia traced a circle and 
said — “Here is a new idol “ And this circle 
vvas worshipped, and the cult vvas known as 
“Political Arrondissement (Division) ’’ 

And the peoples, who were created in the 
image of God, were henceforth considered 
-IS piles of stones or as timber-yards They 
were hewn and mangled, so as to make 
each weigh as much as the rest. And a 
slate which ought to have been the father- 
land of men, was treated like metal to be 
cut up into round pieces of money 

And philosophers vvcrc found who became 
the apologists of the kings and of their do- 
ings 

Among the‘c false prophets, priests ol Baal, 
of Moloch, of "Fquilibrium”, there were 
two who were more notorious than the rest 
The first was named Macchiavelli, which 
signifies in Greek "greedy for war’’ — his 
doctrine leading to incessant wars like 
those of the Pagans of Greece 
The second lives still and is called 
“AnciHon," which in Latin means “'on of a 
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slave” — his precepts ending m sla\erysuch 
as used to exist among the Latins 

Finallj, idolatrous Europe had three 
sovereigns— the first, named Frederick U ol 
Prussia, the second, Catherine 11 of Russia, 
and the third Maria-Theresa of Austria 
And this w as a diabolical trinitj opposed 
to the HoK Trinit> It was like a mockerx. 
a profanation of all that was hoK and 
sacred „ , 

Frederick, whose name means the 
pacific’ , devised wars and acts of brigandage 
all hts life, and xvas like Satan who would 
breathe war exerywhere, and m ^nsion 
have himself called Jesus Christ, or God of 
Peace. , 

Now, this Frederick, in contempt of the 
ancient orders of chivalrj, instituted an 
impious order to which he ga\e the ironic 
device “Suum cuique”, that is to sa\, 
"render to each man his right This order 
was borne bj his xalcts. who pillaged and 
devastated the propertj of others 

And this Frederick, in mockerj of vusdom 
wrote a book to which he gave the title 
“ The Anti Machiavcl" or the '‘Adversary 
of Machiavelli", whereas he himself acted 
m accordance with the doctrines ol 
Machiavelli . .. l 

Again, Catherine signifies in Greek the 
chaste", whereas she was the most impure 
of women, just as though ihelewdvenus 
had taken the name of Vestal 

And this Catherine appointed a council 
destined to frame a code ol laws which vvas 
really a mockerj of all jurisprudence, for 
she herself destrojed and violated all tie 
rights of her fellow-beings 

And this Catherine had it announced 
that she favoured liberty of religion, but 
this was a mockerj of all tolerance, for 

she had constrained several millions of her 

fellowmen to change their religion 

Likewise, Maria-Theresa bore the 
of the humble and immaculate Mother of 
the Saviour— in derision of all humility and 
all puntj 

For she was a demon full of arrogance and 
ever warring to make herself mistress of 
other’s propertj. , 

And she was full of impietj, for while 
mumbling prajers and confessing she 
reduced millions of her fellowmen to 
slaverj 

And Joseph of Austria led his own mother 


into sin, and robbed of its libertj ihe 
Polish nation who had saved his empire 

from slavery to the Ottomans 

The names of these three rulers, Frederick, 
Catherine and Maria Theresa, are three 
blasphemies, their lives three crimes, their 
memories three curses 

Now, this tnnitj seeing that the nations 
were not vet sufficientlj brutalized and 
corrupted, made a new idol, the most 
hideous of all. and named this idol 
“Egoism* . which even the idolaters of 
antiquity had not known 

And the peoples debased themselves to 
such a level that there was to be found 
among them no more than one man, citizen 
and soldier 

This man counselled them to desist from 
wars of Egoism, but rather to go and defend 
the liberiv of their neighbours And he 
himself went to fight in the land of liberty — 
in America The name of this man is 
Lafajettc, and he is the last of the men of 
Europe who practised what is still the 
spirit of devotion, debris of the Christian 

*^AU the peoples, however, worshipped 
Egoism 

But the Polish nation vvas the onlj one 
that did not worship the new idol at all 
There was not a single word m the Polish 
language to consecrate it, or for baptizing 
Its worshippers whose verj name" egoistes” 
IS French 

The Polish nation adored God, knowing 
that in doing so it rendered homage to all 
that IS good 

The Polish nation, then, remained faithful 
to the God of US fathers from beginning 
to end 

Its kings and its warriors never assailed 
anj Christian nation, but they defended 
Christendom against idolaters aud barbari- 
ans, who sought to reduce it to servitude 
And the kings of Poland went to distant 
lands for the defence of the faithful, King 
Ladislas to Varna, and King Jean under the 
walls of Vienna for the defence of the East 
and of the West 

Now, never did its kings and its men 
seize the lands of us neighbours, but, on 
the contrary, admitted them to their 
fraternal communion in uniting them- 
selves to them by the benefits of faith and 
of liberty 
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And God reivtrcled them for a great 
people, Lithuania came to unite herself to 
Poland as a bride to her husband— two 
souls in one body And never before had 
there been a like union of peoples but there 
will be later 

For this union and this marriage of Lithu- 
ania and Poland is the symbol of the future 
union of all Christian peoples m the name 
of faith and of liberty 

And God accorded unto the kings of 
Poland and the defenders of liberty the 
right to call one another brothers, the richest 
even as the poorest And never had there 
been such hbertv on earth hut there will 
be later 

And the kings and the warriors received 
into their fraternity more and more people 
and often entire legions and enure tribes 
And the number of brothers became as 
great as a whole nation And among no 
nation were there so many free men calling 
themselves brothers as among the Poles 
And finally on the 3rd of May (1791) the 
king and the knights undertook to admit 
in to their fraternity all Poles the bour- 
geois first, the peasants after 

And they were called Slaehla ^ or 
nobles because they ennobled themselves in 
becoming brothers of La h all men 
equal and free 

And they wished that every Christian in 
Poland should be ennobled and called 
Shcheic, 

And finally PoUna stid Whosoever 
shall come unto me shall be free and shall 
be the equal ofalf, for I am LrsCRn 

But the kings having learned of this, 
groaned vMthin their henrls and said, “ We 
have chased Liberty from the land, and lo! 
It returns in the person of a just nation, 
which offers no sacrifices to our idols let 
us go and slay this nation And they 
coaspvted aovong themselves a great betray- 
al 


First came the King of Prussia, who 
embraced Poland and saluted her saying 
“ My Ally ’ But he had already sold her for 
thirty towns oF the Duchv of Poland, even 
as Judas had sold Christ for thirty pieces of 
puie silver 

And the other two kings threw them- 
selves upon Poland hand cuffed her, and the 


Gaut who was judge said, “fn frufli, I find 
no crime in this nation , and m\ bride, 
France, timid woman, is tnrmenlcd by bad 
dreams However, seize this nation and 
put It to death by torture ” 

He spoke and washed his hands of it 
And the ruler of France said “Our blood 
and our gold cannot buy back this man , 
for just as my money and my blood belong 
only to me, even so the blood and the 
money of my nation belong only to my 
nation 

And this ruler uttered the last blasphemy 
against Christ , for Christ taughy that the 
blood of the son of Man belongs to all men. 
His brothers 

And from the mom*nt the ruler had 
uttered these words, all the crosses felt down 
from the heights of the towers of the impious 
capital For the sign of Christ could not 
illumine a people who worshipped the idol 
of Egoism 

This man was called Kasimir— Perrier, 
whose baptismal name was Slav and family 
name Roman His baptismal name expres- 
ses corrupter or destroyer of peace, and his 
family name derived from the word 
• penre, to perish, signifies one who loses 
himself and loses others And this double 
name is that of Anti Christ, and it will be 
cursevf amongthe Slav raceasvvettas among 
the Roman 

And this man tore up the alliance of the 
peoples, as formerly the Hebrew pontiff had 
torn his robe on hearing the voice of the 
dying Christ 

And the Pofisli nation was put to death 
and laid in US grave and the kings exclaim- 
ed Now have we slam Liberty I ’ 

But this cry was senseless, for in commit- 
ting the last crime, they had heaped up the 
measure of their iniquities and tlieir power 
ended then, just as their rejoicings increas- 
ed 

For the Polish nation is not dead Its 
body rests vvithin the sepulchre and its 
soul has descended from the earth, > e , from 
political life, to the limbs, r e , to the private 
lifeofthc peoples who endure slavery, in 
the country or outside the country, in order 
to bear witness to their sufferings » 

And on the third day the «oul is to return 
to Its body, and the nation will arise and 
deliver all the Lnropean peoples from 
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da\ ended v\ ith the first Warsaw , 

and the sr^cond daj ended \\*lh the second 
capture of Warsaw I he third dav oow 
rises, but it w ill ne\ er end 

And just as a/ter the resurrection ot Christ, 
blood) sacrifices cea*ed to be offered 
throughout tlie catth, so w ill wars cease in 
Christendom after the resurrection of the 
Polish nation 

BOOK If 

TttE Book of the Polish Pilgrims 
The Polish pilgrims are the soul of the 
Polish nation 

And no Pole in pilgrimage calls him<eU 
a refugee, for a refugee is a man who tuns 
awaj to sa\c his life from the hands of the 
cnemj 

Nor does the Pole call him«elf an exile 
for an exile is a man banished b) a decree 
of his own magistrates, and it is bv no 
means his own magistrate* "ho hate 
exiled the Pole 

The Pole m pilgrimage tiot jet his 
own proper name , but this '"H be given to 
him in due time, just as the name of the 
confessors of Christ was gi»en to them in 
due tine 

And meanwhile the Pole calls himself a 
pilgrim, because he has taken a vow to go 
on a pilgrimage to the Hol> I and, that is, 
to emancipated Poland , and to pursue his 
course till he finds it 

But the Polish nation is not of the divine 
essence like Christ So its soul during us 
pilgrimage m its place of sojourn, might go 
dstraj, and the daj of its resurrection and 
of Its new incaraaUon be thus retarded 
Let us, therefore, read over and over 
again the Testament of Christ, 

And the follow ing instructions and para 
blesuhicha Polish pilgrim has gathered 
together from the lips and from the writings 
of Polish Christians, marts r« and pilgrims 

I 

Several ves«els of war and a small barque 
of fishermen were crossing the ocean when 
there blew a stormv autumn gate In such 
times thelirgera vessel, the more insub- 
mersibie it is , the smaller it is, the greater 
the danger it runs 

The men who were on the shore said 
among themselves, '* Happy are the man 
ners of the big vessels* Woe betide the 


men of a fishing barque m in autumn 
storm * 

But the men on the shore saw not that 
on board the great vessels the sailors were 
drunk and mutinous that thev had 
de»rrovcd the instruments In m-nns of 
which the pilot observes the stars and had 
thrown the compass mto the sea The 
\essels however, seemed quite as sea- 
worthy ns ever 

But being no longer nble to guide them- 
selves h> the stars, and being deprived of 
the needle, the great vessels lost their waj 
and vsere drowned 

And the barque of fishermen which guid 
cfiKcllbv the heavens and bj the needle, 
did not deviate from the right course, and 
so gained the shore and though it was 
damaged against the cliffs, the men were 
saved together with the instruments and 
the compass And thej reconstructed 
their barque 

And itbecameevident that the stzeand the 
strength of ships are useful, but that without 
the stars and the compass they are of no 
value vshatsoever 

The star of the pilgrims IS divine Faith, 
and their compass IS love of their country 

The star shines for all the w arid, and the 
magnetic needle points ever to the north 
And with ihis compass one maj set sail for 
the fast as for the West, and without it 
even the Arctic Ocean is full of penis and 
shipwrecks 

Therefore, wiih love and with faith, the 
boat of the Polish pilgrims will reach 
its destination, and wirhout faith and 
without love the peoples who are powerful 
in arms will drift and he shipwrecked, and 
those who survive will not reconstruct the 
V essel 

If 

Why should jour nation be the heir to 
the future liberty of the world ’ 

You know that a man who has many 
relations leaves his fortune not to that one 
among them who distinguishes himself by 
his strength, nor to the one who is the most 
industrious nor to the one who gives proof 
of thirst and of a good appetite 

But he leavesit to the one whom he loves 
more than the others, and who remains by 
hisstde when the others runaftersumptuous 
living after profit or pleasure. 
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This IS the reason why jour nation will 
receive the heritage of libertj 

Why has the promise of resurrection been 
given to jour nation ^ 

It IS not because your nation was power- 
ful , for the Romans were even more power- 
ful , they are dead and will never revive 
h IS not because your Republic was anci- 
ent and famous for Genoa and Venice were 
more ancient and more famous, they are 
dead and will never revive 

It IS not because jour nation flourished 
in the sciences for Greece, mother of 
philosophers, is dead , and she remained 
buried until she had forgotten all her phi- 
losophj, and when she had again become 
Ignorant, she began to give signs of life 
And the kingdoms ef Westphalia, of 
Italy and of Holland were highly enlight- 
ened — kingdoms which jou have seen 
born and die before jour very eyes, without 
their ever reviving 

Dut jan will raise j ourself from the tomb, 
because JOU are believers, and full of hope 
and love 

You know that the first dead man to 
whom Christ gave back life was Lazarus 
And Christ brought back lo life neither 
a general m the army nor a philosopher, 
nor a merchant, but Cazarus 


And Scripture sajs that Christ loved him, 
and the only man that Christ wept for was 
Lazarus 

And which among all the peoples 1$ 
todaj to be likened unto Lazarus r 

III 

Polish Pilgrim ! JOU used to be rich, but 
behold ' now j ou suffer povertj and miserj 
—so that JOU maj learn what is meant bv 
povertj and misery, and so that on coming 
to jour own jou maj be able to say “The 
poor and the needy are my co heirs ” 
Pilgrim' JOU used to make jour own 
laws and were entitled to a crown, but lo I 
now you have been placed outside the law 
on foreign soil — so that you maj know 
what IS meant by the absence of legal 
protection, and so that on coming to your 
own, you may be able to saj, “The foreign- 
ers are my CO legislators” 

Pilgrim! JOU possessed knowledge, but 
lo ' now the sciences esteemed by you have 
become useless, while jou recognize the 
worth of those that you despised — so that 
JOU may learn the value of all the science 
of this world, and, on jour return to your own 
home, be able lo saj, '* The simple are my 
fellow disciples ” 

( To ie continueti ) 
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I N a former article, which appeared in the 
^{eK^ern Rntett, entitled ‘Rabindra in 
London' I described mj first meeting 
w iih the poet and the evening passed at the 
house of Mr Roihenslcm the Artist Those 
who read that article will remember how 
\V U Teats, the most famous Irish poet 
of the dav, recited to the small audience 
present a selection ol Uabindra s translations 
taken mainly from Giianjali’ It is inter- 
esting lo me now to read the introduction 
to that book which Yeats has since wntlen 
Much that he told us during his recital on 
that memorable evening reappears in the 
introduction I remember cspectallj two 
points He spoke of the 'richness of the 
oriental imagerv' and what he called the 


'Renaissance' spirit of Rabindra, — the poets 
joy in the fulness of life rather than in its 
self emptying through the pathway of 
asceticism fie mentioned the slorj of the 
monk S Bernard crossing the Alps and 
shutting his eves lo the beauties of nature 
lest thej should beguile his soul This, he 
said, was the opposite of RabindrVs spirit 
as revealed in the word*, — 

'In one salutation tu thee, my God, let 
all ray senses soread out and touch this 
world at ihj feet ' 

Yeats then went on to recite the rest of 
the poem, dwelling on the perfection of 
simpliciij m Its naiure-imagcrj,— 

'1 ike a rain cloud of Julj hung low w ith 
Its burden ol unshed showers let all mj 
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mind bend down at tby door in one salu 
ration to thee ' 

He spole of the vividness of the scene 
presented by a single touch of the master- 
hand, and quoted the two last stanzas, 
which are, if anything, even more perfect 
in their imagery, — 

‘Let all my songs gather together their 
diverse strains into a single current and 
flow to a sea of silence in one salutation 
to thee 

‘Like a flock of homesick cranes flying 
night and day back to their mountain nests 
let all my life take its voyage to its eternal 
home in one salutation to thee * 

As Veats recited these and other verses 
2 coufd nof hefp feehng that hts comments, 
generous and appreciative as they were, did 
not go to the central mystery of Rabindra’s 
greatness He seemed somewhat obsessed 
by his idea of what was ‘oriental — a 
dangerous theme for one who knows the 
East only through books The fact, (he 
outstanding fact, was rather this, that 
Rabindra is universal,— Indian, oriental, it 
IS true, but none the less universal, as 
Shakespeare and the Hebreiv Prophets are 
universal Again, the comparison with the 
‘Renaissance’ spirit seemed to me to miss 
the mark The Renaissance spirit was more 
Of less pagan , it leapt forward to the 
embrace of beauty too often at the sacrifice 
of moral purity Rabindra was of the 
company of the ‘pure in heart’ who ‘see 
God ' His joy in nature came through this 
inner purity this inner purity had its 
source in a renunciation which the Rcnais 
sance «pirit recklessly refused to undergo, 
av vt. tvwvV. 

the tree of knowledge 

But indeed, as \\ B Yeats said quite 
truly, Rabindra needed no interpreter He 
was his own best interpreter, appealing 
direct to the heart 

The room where we were seated looked 
out upon the my riad evening lights of the 
great city of London which lay below We 
could feel ihe ‘mighty heart’ of the worlds 
capital, not ‘lying still’, as Wordsworth felt 
It that morning on Westminster Bridge, 
but throbbing with turnulluous pulsings I 
sat at the window m the dusk of the long 
summer evening as Rabindra’s poems were 
read slowly one by one Far down below 
was the <ecthing multitude hurry mg hither 


and thither, some bent upon the mad round 
of money-making and pleasure, others 
worn out with anxiety and suffering , some 
dressed in purple and fine linen like Dives, 
others like Lazarus sunk in poverty and 
rags What a restless life it was’ And 
here in this room above was being deli- 
vered a simple message trom a human heart, 
which breathed peace to the troubled 
soul, and high courage in the face of 
death, a message which spol e truly and 
tenderly of the intimate closeness of the 
Presence of God Thousands of miles of 
distance, countless ages of tradition, extreme 
contrasts of climate, separated Rabindra 
from the English people Yet the human 
heart is one, and kis message nouid 
be as true for them, and win its way 
among them, as it had aiready found an 
entrance into the love and aHection of 
Bengal It would do this, I could prophecy, 
because it was simple, because it was pure, 
because it was universal With such 
thoughts as these I sat and listened till 
nearly midnight and then took my 
departure 

1 remember how immeasurably happy ] 
was that night as I went away The new 
wine ot Rabmdra’s poetry had intoxicated 
me 1 had only seen tiny extracts before , but 
the recital which 1 had heard that evening 
was the lull measure, pure and undiluted It 
was an experience something not unlike 
that of Keats, when he came for the first 
time upon Chapman’s translation of 
Homer, — 

•Then (dt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet sw ms into his ken 
Or like stout Cortez when w:ih eagle eyes 
"He stared at ftie l^aciTic —and aTl "his men 
Looked at each other with a w Id surmise — 

Silent upon a peak in Dar cn 
I walked back along the side of Hamp- 
stead Heath with H W Nevinson but 
spoke very little I wanted to be alone 
and think in silence of the wonder and the 
glory of It all \\ hen 1 had left Nevinson I 
went across the Heath The night was cloud- 
less and there was something of the purple 
of the Indian atmosphere about the sky, 
which made my mind travel thither The 
stars looked down in silence as if longing 
to speak and to sympathise There all 
afone, I could at last think out the wonder 
of it, — the wonder of the unity of the uni- 
versal human heart, the mysierv of the One 
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Spirit o{ (he human race Colei words thej 
seem as 1 pot them down on paper — an 
cmpt\ truism some one might call them 
Yet Kabindr-t that night had made them no 
cold, empty truism to me, hut a burning 
reality And therefore 1 needed solitude to 
work into thought, and store in memory, 
the emotions that had been stirred 

1 beard of Rabindra after that fiom time 
to time,— his being ‘lionized bj London 
literary men, the public dinners that had 
been given in his honour, the public recita- 
tion of his poems which had taken place 
whereat he was obliged himself to be 
present 

1 rejoiced at the honours which were 
heaped upon him I was delighted |o think 
of the new glorj he had brought to India, 
his Motherland but I could not help being 
at the same time a little anxious From 
alt that I had seen of him that evening I 
could feel how burdensome to Ins retiring 
nature tins open glare of the world s 
praise must be (1 is fame, to quote Milton s 
words, was 

No plant that grows on mortal s© 1 

Nor m the gl stenng fo I 

Set of! to the world i or in broad rumour I e» 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect vvitness of all ]udg Jove 
The physical strain of all that was hap- 
pening, I also felt, would be very great and 
he had come to Lngland for health 

1 could not rest without seeing him again, 
and made a special journey from Cambridge 
to London for that purpose 1 found that 
my surmise was true lie was looking itl 
and worn and he told me he could not bear 
the strain much longer “1 ni«sl get awa ,’ 
he said to me, with pathetic emphasis, ‘ I 
niMsf get quiet I have been used so much 
to quiet, 1 cannot bear this People are very 
kind But this publicity is drving up all 
that IS in me I niiist get away and rest 
and be quiet ” 

I told him of a personal friend of m> own 
who was living in the beautiful, unspoilt 
English countrv, miles away from any town 
or railway station, and asked hvm to come 
with me and stay there I spoke of mj 
friend s little children who would welcome 
■v him and the simple villagers of the country- 
side such as Wordsworth loved His eyes 
lighted up, and he promised me to come 
and remain through the whole month of 


August fn a few days I went down again 
to London to accompany him on the 
journey His daughter in-taw also went 
with us It was the Bank Holidayseasonand 
Custon Station was a maelstrom of traffic 
With the greatest difficulty I managed to 
find seats for my companions I noticed that 
all through the long train journey Rabin- 
dra sat, with Ins eyes dosed, wrapt in me- 
ditation At Stafford we had to change our 
train and pissed into another whirl of traffic. 
But the trying journey vvas over at last 
and we were met at the station by my 
friend The ram was pouring down m 
torrents and during a great part of the 
next few days the storms continued 
Principal Rudra and his daughter were 
staying at the house and gave the poet a 
true Bengali welcome With our host and 
hostess Itabindra vvas at once at ease He 
was supremely happy also with their children, 
who made friends with him from the very 
first as if by instinct He vvas most attach- 
ed to a baby boy, my own godson, who 
would consent to be nursed by him long 
before he would go to me The baby’s 
eyes would look into the poet's face with a 
solemn wonderment, and then his mouth 
would break into a smile as he pulled 
Rabindra's beard and played with hint 
They were never tired of one another,— the 
baby and the poet I 

The villagers were at first surprised to 
see Rabindra among them in his Bengili 
dress which he never abandoned He would 
bow to them cnurienusly as be passed, and 
very soon the strangeness of his presence 
passed away and they began to talk with 
him and greet him as he went by He 
went into their homes and into the village 
school and church, and became for the 
time being a part of the village life He 
loved to go walks, when it was fine, along 
the country lines and across the fields 
From the first diy onwards his spirit 
revived As Tennyson said of Hallam, — 

Me shook to ^11 ihe I beril a r 
The dust and di i and sieam of town 
To me it was a golden lime, a time of 
the growth of a deep reveience and affection 
about which I scarcely dare to speak I 
understood the heart of India in those 
days as 1 had never done before In the 
evening, when the children had gone to rest 
and our meal was ended, he would sing 
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us his own songs in Bengali, telling us 
beforehand what theirsubject was We were 
all * India-lovers’ in that circle My friend 
had only been prevented by ill health from 
coming out to India as one of the Cambridge 
University Brotherhood in Delhi We 
would talk about India and ask questions 
of the poet to our hearts' content The 
subject that was most often on Rabindra’s 
lips was his school at Bolpur and the boys 
he had left behind there They were 
always uppermost in his thoughts On 
other nights he would play games with us, 
enjoying them as heartily as the youngest of 
the party The early morning, up till 
breakfast time, he spent in the quiet of his 
£'nW Z’.OSVM 

The days went by all too quicklj and I 
was obliged to leave for a week-end to give 
a lecture to University Extension students m 
Cambridge hoping to return and 6nd him 
still there But this was not to be 1 he 
weather became suddenly almost as cold as 
winter, and the ram was incessant The 
village was a thousand feet above the sea 
and exposed to the wind The air proved 
too bleak for Rabindra and he was advised 
by the doctor to go south He went to Mr 
Rothenstem’g country house m Gloucester- 
shire where the air was much warmer In 
September he was obliged to return again 
to London and lived close to South Ken- 
sington Station 

During the remainder of Rabindra s time 
in England he went coniinually to Mr 
Roihenstein’s studio m Hampstead to sit 
for his portrait A very beautiful pencil 
drawing by the artist is reproduced m the 
English edition of Gitanjali The volume 
Itself IS dedicated to W Rothenstein, and 
deservedly so, for he was the originator of 
the proposal that it should be published and 
did much to further it Ke has shown also 
m a thousand ways his devotion to India and 
India's greatest poet In one of Mr Roth- 
enstem’s pictures the figure of Rabindra 
is placed among a stream of pilgrims He 
IS the leader of the band The figure is very 
beautiful indeed The large portrait also, 
which IS now finished, is full of feeling 
and delicacv and beauty Ihe soul of the 
artist IS in every line of the work Mr 
Rothenstein told roe that, if it came out 
successfully, he would be ready to make a 
replica and present it to Calcutta 1 saw 


his ongiral work when it was very near 
completion and there can be no doubt of its 
success The subject is very simply arrang- 
ed The background is a pale greenish 
hue, devoid of any ornament or line The 
poet IS seated in meditation He wears an 
ochre robe, placed loosely in folds round 
his shoulders His eyes are gazing into the 
distance with a far away look His hands 
are folded I was often in London during 
September and the first part of October 
and used to go with Rabindra to Mr 
Rothenstein s studio at Hampstead, and 
watch the painting as it grew under the 
artist’s hand Mr Rothenstein would 
talk, as he worked, about his one visit to 
India which had made such an impres- 
sion upon his life and given him his first 
introduction to the poet 

It IS a strange thing, — I cannot yet ac- 
count for It clearly to myself, but it is true, — 
that there are some rare spirits who come 
to India from the West and at once enter 
into her life bv a kind of instinct, becoming 
one with her in love It is a case of love 
at first sight and very wonderful to wit- 
ness Sister Nivedita was one of these, 
Mr Rothenstein i» another This instinct 
of affection is immediately returned by 
Indians themselves Love answers in full 
measure to love In what deep region of the 
sub conscious mmd lies this Ktent affection 
that IS ready to kindle in a moment? Psycho- 
logists may never be -able to tell us, but, 
wherever it may be, it points, I believe, to 
the underlying unity of India andTurope, 
to a common ancestry in the prehistoric past 
which gives this immediate and singular 
sense oS ksnship Id day 

Matthew Arnold has given for all time 
the splendid simile of the islands which 
once formed one continent though now 
parted asunder They still, he says feel 
deep down beneath the surface the links 
of the common rock foundations binding 
them together — , 

^ es m ll e 5.ea of i ft ciiiikd 
\\ uh echo ng slra is between us thrown 
Dotting the shoreless watciy w td 
\\ c mortal m llions live alone 
But when the moon their hollo \s lights 
And they arc swept by balms of spr ng 
And in the ■ glens on starry nights 
The n ghtingales d vineiy sing , 

Oh* then a longing I ke despa r 
Iv to the r farthest cavern cm 
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1 or surel> once they feel we were 

Pans ot a single conunewi 
May It not be that, among nations once 
sprung from a common stock, the ancient 
ties of kinship still sunive beneath the 
surface’ May it not be that in each genera 
tion there are some spirits whose latent 
instincts are suddenly roused by contact 
with a new, ^et kindred world of thought 
and feeling— a world which is not really 
new but old as the hills However this may 
be, there can be no doubt ibai those 
who have this instinct do more to bind the 
different peoples together than any other 
single cause 

I, for one believe that this theory of 
soul kinship in *he past is far truer than the 
shallow misquotation of Rudyard Kipling s 
verse about the Last and West never 
meeting They are visibly meeting every 
day, and these strange stirrings of mutual 
recognition are coming more and more to 
the surface They maj find even clearer 
expression if onl^ they are not stifled by 
insular prejudice on the one hand and the 
reaction of resentment on the other 

I have dwelt upon this point at some 
length, because it came home 10 me with 
over-whelming force from the Indian side, 
in the case of Rabmdra himself He 
seemed to appreciate by instinct and to 
love at first sight the best English chaiactei- 
istics No word ever fell from his lips of 
hasty criticism of what he saw around him 
He had come across the seas to understand 
the good in English life and he saw it with 
open vision As an immediate result of 
this, there were few Cnglishmcn who met 
him who were not at once attracted by 
him A kinship of spirit seemed to spring 
up of Its own accord between him and them 
A beautiful instance of this was that of 
an old invalid inmate of the house in 
ivruviV iVeiwiiTgttjw wihnv I'lVe* Aveid 

The old man used to sit outside the door 
in the sunshine, when at rare intervals 
during last years wet summer the sun 
appeared Rabmdra never passed him 
without a kindly word and the old mans 
face would light up vvith pleasure as he 
saw him coming and he would keep him 
,, by his side as long as he could in conver- 
sation The other inmates of the house 
meant little to the lonely old invalid but 
Rabindra's prc'ence was like a ray of 


hmnan sunshine This spiritual kinship 
is not, of course, so difficult to account 
for in one whose nature is so wide and 
all embracing as Rabmdra’s, but it is 
noteworthy all the same as an expression 
of the truth I am trying to emphasise 

Another point also comes out clearly 
about winch great misunderstanding exists 
Those who love India passionately, as Sister 
Nivcdita did, are accused of changing their 
nature, of ‘ Indianising ’ themselves, a* 
though that were the secret of their attrac- 
tion In reality nothing could be further 
from the truth The LngUshman, who pos- 
sesses this instinct of attraction for India, is 
not less English on that account The best 
sides of his English nature expand, rather 
than contract In the same way the Indian 
who learns to appreciate England to the 
full, by sympathy and love, does not become 
less Indian, but rather the reverse Rabm- 
dra m England was Indian to the heart's 
core Who could doubt it fora moment? 
But he seemed instinctively to go at once 
to the he*irt of true English life, and to 
be able to make English nature expand and 
unfold itseli in response to bis presence, 
whether m the homes of the cultured or in 
the dwelling of the simple poor 
My short furlough in England was fast 
drawing to its close I was due to leave for 
Marseilles by the middle of October I 
stayed for a time with Mrs Gupta and my 
good friend Major Sinha and his family 
(who occupied a boarding home together 
at Ealing) in order to be near Rabmdra 
duiiog the last days Mrs Gupta was my 
hostess and told me to regard the house 
as my Indian home, where I could come 
and go w iihout formality I used to take 
her at her word and run up for a night from 
Cambridge, when any opportunity occurred, 
and call at South Kensington the next morn- 
.VTg” ?lSvr piwif,' m* »5'ii:^jafi ' wertr rrtnv 
coming in from the press, and 1 was able to 
go through them all twice over from begin- 
ning to end with Rabmdra himself I his 
took up many mornings In the afternoon 
we would meet at Mr Rothenstcin's house 
and then I would hurry away by the even- 
ing tram back to Cambridge 

Rabmdra told me much, during these last 
days, of his ow n life and of the history of the 
literature of his own country From all that 
be thus told me, and from all that I saw 
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^vlth my own ejes, T was able to understand 
both the truth concerning the poet s ‘Re 
naissance’ spint which Yeats had described, 
and also the incompleteness of that descnp 
tion Rabindra, it is true, rejoiced in the 
many-sidedness of human life to the full 
Just as the play of dazzling sunlight was a 
joy to him, which he was never tired of 
w-atching so the dazzling variety of the 
play of human life was to him an unending 
wonderand delight On this side he is the 
true prophet of the Indian Renaissance with 
Its bewildering play of new forces But he 
IS far more than this Just as Shakespeare 
and Milton represented the Renaissance 
spirit of Europe, while reaching each m his 
own way, the unuersal note beyond it so 
also Rabindra, in his own way, reaches the 
universal, and is not merely a poet of the 
age 

As far as I am able instinctively to judge 
from my present knowledge, Rabindra 
appears to arrive at the universal, not like 
Shakespeare by many different roads but 
always by the one pathway of simplicity 
The simplest human affections, the child 
heart of the young and innocent, the 
simples*' domestic joys and sorrows the 
purest and simplest yearnings of the soul for 
God —these go to form the unity towards 
which Rabindra’s poetic utterance is striv 
ing This unity of pure simplicity f find 
in Gitanjali, and the message is (or Cngland 
as well as India, for the centuries to come 
as v\ ell as the present age It is a univ ersvl 
spirit, not a Renaissance spirit onU 

The last day came I was feeling tired 
and ill and worn out, for the strain of 
incessant engagements and journeyings to 
and fro had been very great, but the hours 
spent with him that day will never fade 
from my memory We worked together at 
the book all the morning till the time came 
for me to pay some farewell calls at the 
India Office In the afternoon we met again 
at Mr Rothenstem’s Dr Drajendra Nath 
Seal was there also and my meeting with 
him gave an added happiness to the dav I 


had longvv ished tomeet himand had admired 
him at a distance for his great and massive 
learning Now the opportunity had been 
given me at last to see him face to face 
fhe afternoon wore on We were seated 
ne'ir the window looking down upon the 
mist and smoke that rose above the laby- 
rinth of I ondon streets Here and there 
a church spire lifted itself above the mist 
and the great buildings of the centre of the 
city loomed in the distant haze But we 
ourselves were back in thought in India 
speal ing together of the past and present 
and looking forward to the future I was 
urging Rabindra, when he returned, to let 
roe teach him to read Homer and the Greek 
Classics, and I was promising him in my 
turn fo get forward with Bengali so that 
he might be able to teach me to appreciate 
his own poems in the original As far as 
I was able to judge, the poetry of Homer 
and the great Greek dramatists, representing 
the Aryan spirit in one of its earliest phases 
would appeal to Rabindra s own spirit 

In three weeks time Rabindra was in- 
tending to be in America and I should be 
back at Delhi More than ten thousand 
miles of sea and land would have separated 
us Yet so wonderful 15 the ease of modern 
travel that we talked on as if we should be 
only a few hours distant and coiiH meet as 
a matter of course 

We had tea with Mrs Roihensiem The 
children came in and ran at once to greet 
Rabindra, who had become one of the 
family, loved specially by the children All 
was fun and merriment for the time being 
Then a few more words of intimate talk 
together and the time had come for me to 
leave for Cambridge We said farewell 
again and again, and he gave me the 
assurance of his affection 1 was humbled 
to the dust with the knowledge that his 
friendship had been granted to me, and all 
the weariness and tiredness I had felt 
throughout the day had vanished m the 
joy which that knowledge brought with it 
Delhi C F Andrews 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CHAIRS AND READERSHIPS 


A n ‘' esteemed correspondent” who is evi- 
dently competent to speak on the 
subject thus pathetically gives ex 
pression to his feelings in thecolumns of the 
]Vor/d and Vew Dtsp nsation on the newly 
created university chairs and readerships — 
We have here a grand if somewhat expensive pro 
gramme and if only out >oung men tould or would 
take advantage of It, we should see a Calcutta School 
of Pure Mathematics and of tnd an Historical Re 
search in a very few years I am afraid however 
the procedure adopted by the Calcutta I niversily is 
wholly beside the mark 

'These gentlemen will make some researches them 
selves The lectures which Dr Forsjih proposes to 
deliver will moreover (so I undersiand) e\en deal with 
cpoeh making discoveries— but where shall we gel lie 
student that will benefit by and take advaniagcof them 
and devote h mseli to pursuits that they are mended 
to encourage* It seems to me that (he Cniversii) of 
Calcutta has failed to appreciate the almost pathetic 
anxiety our students often show shortly after they 
take their degrees, before the trials of life dull iheir 
higher inteUectual aspicatons (0 devote themselves to 
research ' A more jud cious use of their resources might 
have enabled work to be done that would have been a 
veritable asset to the intellectual 1 fe of the country 
\nd ! can only it) much as we appreciate the I onour 
of having so distinguished a malheinatician as tni 
versiiy Header it is being (00 dearly bought in view 
of the strictly limited resources of our L niversit) 

What IS true of Pure Mathematics is still more 
emphatcally true of Indian H story Sanskrit Re 
searches by European scholars have riot nailed for the 
creation of a Calcutta V niversily Chair Th s 1 . nner. 
sit), therefore is not called upon to encourage sucli re 
search but it is called upon to encourage such research 
among Its own students And 1 hold that this wil) not 
be secured by the appointment of a much younger 
I uropean Sazant than Dr Th baut I miy note in 
passing that Dr Thibaul s contributions so far to 
Ind an lUstorv have been nil but that pcihaps is a 
mere detail W hat I am concerned w«h is the surest 
way of creating a school of Indian Histoncal Research 
in association w ith the I mv crsily of Calniiia itself and 
for that the Lniversiiy has taken astcpvihch tor 
seven long years will preclude us making an cffecine 
provision ’ 

We arc entirely at one w»th the above 
writer’s weighty rernarks We further learn 
^from the notice issued by the Registrar that 
''f Forsj ih will lecture only for one month 
the joth Januatv , 191310 2oih Feb- 
•iry follow mg, and if our information is 


correct the new university reader will be 
given £600 or Ifs 9000 /)/«s passage, &.c , 
re, close upon Rs I2 000 “The lectures,” 
we are told, “are intended mainly for the 
benefit of graduates engaged in research 
tvork or of those who wish to prosecute 
special studies in Mathematics'', We ask 
in all seriousness how many such students 
will be fonheoming’ Dr Forsyth is cer- 
tainU a name to conjure with But how 
many will be able to follow him on the 
most abstruse subject of the “theory of 
functions of two complex variables ^ ’ Pos- 
sibly none 

The appointment of Mons Frechet to 
the Hardinge Chair of Higher Mathematics 
for 3 years at a salary of Ks 15000 per 
annum will, we are afraid, be productive of 
lilile good Thvre is no question of the 
eminent attainments of the French niathe- 
matictan The point ts how many will 
profit by his lectures? 99 percent of our 
students who atiend the university lectures 
do so iMiit a specific object, namely, the 
passing of an examination We have 
already tn our midst men like Dr Cullis, 
Dr D N MallikorDr SyamadasMukherjee, 
who are eminently qualified to teach It 
might be urged that the time of these gentle- 
men ts fully occupied with delivering ordi- 
nary lectures and that their routine work is 
not calculated to tnspite or stimulate re- 
search But the impoftatinn nf the Luro- 
pean professors at a prohibitive cost will 
not mend matters Our students or at any 
rate 'be most intellectual portion of them 
are proverbially poor, what is really wanted 
IS the foundation of fellowships for the most 
deserving scholars so that at the end of their 
academic enreer they may devote themselv es 
to their favourite subjects and as the num- 
ber of such young men is necessarily very 
limited they should be furnished with funds 
to proceed to Cambridge or to Germany 
and learn at the feet of eminent m-n who 
base made their mark and on their return 
they may be appointed as University Pro- 
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lessors The University authorities seem to 
be anxious to dazzle the public at large by 
the glamour of some big names and to add 
to Its prestige But this is being secured at 
too dear a cost We are going to pay too 
much for the whistle, as poor Richard would 
say An American University with a Car- 
negie or a Rockfeller or anj other muUimil- 
lioniare at its back may indulge in the 
luxury of importing some specialists for a 
time but with our poor resources and still 
poorer materials to work upon we can ill 
afford to do it Our resources are going to 
be frittened awaj m costly pageants 

The appointment of Dr Thibaut to 
the chair of ancient Indian History 
appears to us to be still more exceptionable 
The learned Doctor has won reputation as an 
authority on ancient Hindu Astronomj and 
Mathematics in general but wehave not 
heard of any contributions of his to ancient 
Indian Histo^and Epigraph) Indeed, Sir 
Ramkrishna Qopal Bhandarkar towers head 
and shoulders above him m this held , but 
probably he is precluded by his advanced 
age from undertaking any onerous duties 
Moreover, Dr Thibaut is bidding fair to be 
a septuagenarian and we doubt very much 
if he Will be in a position to inspire and 
stimulate the spirit of research In connec- 
tion with the foundation of Chairs 
in our Universities another important 
consideration should not be overlooked 
A European, however well-intentioned he 
may be, lives in India in a world of his 
own — there is a wide gulf separating him 
and his pupils Outside the class-room there 
IS very little intercourse beturcen him and 
and his students and therefore his personal- 
ity counts for little, of Dr Thibaut es 
pecially it has never been heard that he ever 
had any cordial and intimate relations with 
hiv students He has been much too 
reserved 


To us it appears that the Vice Chancellor 
and the Syndicate would have been better 
advised if they had confined their choice 
to indigenous products Pandit Haraprasad 
Sastn, C 1 C , has materially added to our 
knowledge of ancient India His researches 
have filled up the gaps m many obscure 
and dark chapters in the pages of ancient 
Indian history and his discovery of living 
Buddhism m Bengal has elicited the 
admiration of European scholars Pro- 
fessor Jadunath Sarkar's scholarly attain- 
ments in the field of the history of India 
in the Mogul period, specially under 
Aurangzib, are too well known to need 
recapitulation His volumes on India 
under Aurangzib will, we v enture to hope, 
be a unique production Surely, a man like 
him ought to have been invited to fill a 
University Chair Mediaeval India should 
not have been excluded from the scope 
of studies 

As we have already said it should be the 
foremost aim of our Universities to 
encourage indigenous talents and from 
this point of view the claims of Dr 
Ganesprasad, who is a devoted student of 
Mathematics, should not have been over- 
looked 

We have written the above more in sorrow 
than in anger No Vice-Chancellor of an 
Indian University has ever acted more 
devotedly and whole beartedly than Sir 
Asutosh \\ e know that the interests 
of his University are as near and dear 
to him as are the ruddy drops of his 
heart Uui an imperative call of duty 
urges us to raise a voice of protest Sir A 
T lUuifterji anrf fiis advisers fiave, we fear, 
taken a step m the wrong direction The 
cry has been reiterated that our University 
IS not a teaching University ^nd now «e 
arc going to have one with a vengeance 

X Y Z. 


EMIGRATION TO THE BRITISH COLONIES 

A few months ago, 1 had occasion to con- that contribution after giving a little descrip- 
Inbuie a small article «tvled the tion of the place, I pointed out the necessity 
“Indians in British Guiana" to the of the emigration of educated Indians such as 
illustrated Hindi magazine ‘Saraswati” In Barristers, Doctors and other highly educated 
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persons to the British colonies Indeed I 
went so far as to extend an invitation for 
British Guiana to the abovementioned 
intending emigrants After the appearance 
of that article and its reproduction in other 
vernacular papers a great number of 
letters were addressed to me from various 
places in India, hut these were mostly 
from people who are unfit to do anything in 
their own country and therefore still less 
fit to achie\e anything in foreign lands 
Such persons are doomed to serve in the 
British colonies as indentured immigrants 
and the fate of these is far from desir- 
able 

It IS with the intention of warning these 
people and other ignorant and altogether 
uneducated people who fall victims to the 
cunning recruiting agents in India and thus 
unknowingly become deported for life (torn 
asunder by a distance of some ten thousind 
miles from theirdearest and nearest relations 
to suffer a life of base servitude and misery) 
that I am writing these few lines If the 
leaders of the country would take it into 
their heads to devise means to stop by agita- 
tion the present emigration system, which 
IS nothing but semi slavery, they would 
really relieve their fellow countrymen of a 
great distress md vmU well deserve the 
gratitude of the hundreds of thousands of 
souls who daily suffer 

A brief description of the coolie-re 
cruiting system in India is wanted Jiere 
to enlighten our fellow countrymen how 
under their very noses thousands of their poor 
people are so to , kidnapped every day 
In Indn there are recruiting offices in 
almost all large town*, the chief of them 
being Cmnpore I ucknow Agra, Ajmer, 
Benares, Mulhra, Calcutta, etc Here there 
are 'ome people always roaming about 
in the streets (like hirds-of prey in ibe sky) 
looking very slyly fora suitable victim 
As soon as they see an ignoranl-Iooking, 
able-bodied and strongly-built voung indivi- 
dual apparently without work— walking 
leisurely they approach him Some questions 
are pul as to the nature of his work in the 
town and if they find him a home-Sicfc 
person and one try ing to get anv work he 
can, they entrap him there and then 
He IS taken to the nearest sweetmeat shop, 
offered sweets, milk, pun and fruits and 
promised work in Calcutta at twelve annas 


per diem for it Even an intelligent and 
educated person would not be able to 
refuse such a nice offer— not to speak of an 
Ignorant villager who never in his life has 
bandied a rupee even after working half a 
week or sometimes a full week When 
these agents'have caught a good many of 
such foolish victims, they send them to the 
Head Emigration Depot in Calcutta Here 
they are kept till a sufficiently large number 
to make a ship load is mustered up In the 
meantime they are made to sign a bond 
(or make a cross if they can’t read and write) 
and if any attempts are made to get away 
from the Depot (if any of them chance to 
know the real state of affairs) they are 
threatened with flogging and so have to 
keep their mouth shut 

1 will omit the description of the way 
they arc kept on the steamer and leave 
It to the imagination of your readers 
ro think ivhat kind of time a person can 
have when he is on board a vessel with a 
thousand or more people, all of whom are 
to sleep side by side, eat side by side and 
can scarcely have any room to move 
about 

After their arri\.*il in the colonies they are 
all put up in (he Immigration Depot and 
examined by the medical officer of health 
The Immigration agent ami ins clerks now 
assign them tn the various sugar plantations 
according to the demand of tlie planters 
and managers of those places 

After his advent on the estate the poor 
immigrant gracefully called '‘a coolie" 
here comes to know the real nature of his 
worl 

When he is fvee to face with the hard 
soil of the sugar fields, with a shovel fork 
and cutlass in his hand he realises wlnt a 
fate awaits him for a long and monotonous 
period of five year' There is no considera 
tion of birth or education It is imperative 
that he should reach the field by six o’clock 
in the morning and so he must cook 
his food before that early hour He must 
be an early riser and veiy hard worker No 
pretence of sickness can help him to stay 
away from work During the period of his 
indenture there are only 3 places for him — (1) 
The field with his implements of agriculture , 

(2) the Hospital if he is 'eriousl^ sick ; or 

(3) I he Prison, if he iv an absentee 

No sensible man will complain of his con* 
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trj men being worked hard and made into 
good cultnators and agriculturists, but the 
insults and oppression that they are sub- 
jected to at the hands of the overseers, who 
are mostly London boys and half castes 
from the colony, are unbearable The 
filthy language that these so called ‘Lords 
of all they sur\ey use is beyond all decency 
Every kind of slummy word that can be 
imagined is used for these poor coolies* 
This IS a brief description of the work and 
the treatment on the cane fields I he wages 
paid and the general treatment at home 
are still worse and need commenting upon 
There is no doubt that a hard-working and 
strong man can earn a shilling or twelve 
annas a day easily, but what is the value 
of these twelve annas in the colonies ’ To 
us even less than one-fourth the amount 
seems to have a higher comparative value 
in India than in the colonies The prices 
of food stuffs and other riecessaries of life 
are so high that more than a shilling a day 
per head is required to I eep body and sou! 
together Tor the information of the 
readers I am quoting some of the prices 
from a local daily paper — 

Pelatees 2 annas per ^ a seer 

Picf 4 annas per t seer 

Onions 3 annas per J seer 

Plour 4 annas per 1 seer 

Dal 4 annas per 1 seer 

Vusala 6 annas per | seer 

Chit 14 annas per j seer 

Now one can imagine what a shilling of 
12 annas means in those places Some- 
times when the dry weather is prolonged 
the prices ol the provisions increase im- 
mensely and the wages remain the same 
If any attempts are made to approach the 
planters or managers to lay any grievances 
before them, nothing is materially done to 
redress them H the starving “coolies’ show 
any unwillingness to work or resent Iheir 
treatment by the estate authorities and try 
to approach the Immigration Agent General, 
they arc treated as rioters and agitators In 
some cases they are shot and have to sacri- 
fice a soul 01 tw o out of their ranks if not 
more, as in the recent Lvisignan Riot 
case Any ringleaders, if at all selected, are 


sent to prison and flogged (for such is the 
law about the immigrants) for creating a 
not Lately some cases of complaints 
about the wages have become too frequent 
and so the number of persons punished has 
also increased So far as the civilized world 
IS concerned flogging is considered as bar- 
barous and antiquated but still one sees it 
here and Indians are the victims This re- 
minds us of the old days of slavery, but such 
IS the lot of immigrants m these days of 
light too 

I have to say only a few words more 
about the general treatment meted out to 
them, their religion, their Hindu law of 
marriage and inheritance of property, and 
their wives and children Their religion is 
paganism (so attempts are made to make 
them Christians by the missionaries) 

The Hindu law of marriage and inheri- 
tance IS not recognised here and so their 
children are regarded as illegitimate (if they 
are offsprings of these marriages), their wives 
as concubines and so they can run away 
whenever they like and the law cannot 
compel them to return to thetr husbands 
As regards their daughters and sisters they 
are regarded as the best concubines to be 
kept by the overseers and the half caste 
niggers 

Such IS briefly the fate of the poor Indian 
who IS deported from India for life For, 
mind you there is no provision to give them 
a return passage at the end of the inden 
ture period 

After reading these few and plain facts 
about the miserable state of their fellow 
countrymen, if our compatriots m fndia and 
those that lead us would not make any 
attempts to put a stop to the system of 
indentured emigration or rather the svstem 
of slavery under that disguised name, all 
of them, whatever their rank, position or 
intellectual calibre, would deserve to be 
treated as slaves everywhere 

Rvm Nvraiv Siiarma, lms 

George Town, 

British Guinn i. 

South Avierica 
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I N \icu oi I oril Iilini’lon I Ro^al Cnni> 
niiiiion ^^}llc}l mil commence tu 
tillin;;* at Madrai on tlic Htli Januar). 
tve reproduce helow tnine queslmni and 
an»«Cf» from Vol VI relating; to ltepf;al) 
(if tl>c procerdinj’i ol Sir Cliartei Aitchiinrta 
I'u^ihc Service C"mroi»»inn ((Inch lield it* 
at C nlcutta lor (lie examination of 
(Mlnciiei in llie earl) pin nl Prom 

the interrn^’aiarte* framed li) the lto)at 
Commiition it appear* that ilie pre*cnt 
CommiiMon, like tit prcdeccdot "ill 
concern iiielf miinU mill ilic Indian Citil 
bersice and in pirti«.ular u iili »ucli detail* 
at tlic aRe of ndnii'tion tlic protpccii ami 
Rrudiiiwn rl «l<c »er\ice nnd leate and 
pention rule* There are one or two 
(|uettinni ab >ut the detirabiliiy or nrherivtte 
ol liotdinR the examination iimuiianeoutly 
m I nRland and India, and ihe proportion 
of ' patitet ol India who may he admitted 
to the cadre of the Indian CmlSertice 
A companion ol the quettiont framed by 
iheCommitiionol ih86 wnh there <|ue*tiont 
disclotet the fact that the present enquiry 
cosert much the snme ground as the one 
held more than a quarter of a century ago 
In the rnas* ol evidence collected by the 
earlierComniission most ol ihe subjects notv 
under discussion ssere considered from every 
possible point of view and a perusal of the 
proceedings shows that little that is new 
can even alter this lapse of time be added 
to what has already been urged tor or 
against all the various points raised Lord 
Morley, in oncof his Indian speeches express- 
ed himself to the effect that a diligent search 
of the archives of the India office showed 
that all the problems that crop up from 
lime to time in recard to the administration 
of India had been examined from all sides 
and hardly any fresh argument could now 
be added to what had already been said in 
regard to any particular measure A glance 
through the pages of the ponderous tomes 
embodying the proceedings of Sir Charles 
Aitchison’s Commission amply demonstrates 


the Irulli ol tins obtervation In these 
circumtiancei, the wag cannot be said to 
be far wrong who defim’d a Royal Commis- 
sion as a palite way of shelving a question 
which had attracted a good deal ol public 
attention Clearly therefore in the present 
cave what wav needed was not a new 
Commission, for in the opinion of Sir 
Archdale Parle, then Home Secretary, 'the 
appointment of a new commisiinn would 
merely mean watte of time and labour'^ 
but a strong detire to do India juitice, and 
courage to give practical effect to the 
repeat(dl) declared policy of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of the employment of 
Indians to higher pottt in the public service 
of the country 

The result of tlic latt Commiision, as we 
all know, proved moit disappointing to the 
native* (this is the word invariably used 
by the Commission of to denote 

Indian*) A Madrai paper wrote of it at 
the time at follows -“The Commission tta 
lanicniable error of judgment on the part 
of the Viceroy (Lord Duffenn) while he 
departed at Poona from the usual placidity 
of his demeanour and the customary 
moderation of his language, and severely 
criticised the native papers that have 
regarded the Commitsiun at a mere make- 
believe or tham But the native papers 
are right, and the Viceroy is m a sense 
wrong The SfnlerniaB, then under the 
cditoiship of Mr KnigVa, while holding 
that Lord Duffenn had acted wisely in 
appointing ihc Cornmnsion, said — “The 
mistake that has over been commuted is 
the raising of hopes that the Government 
was not absolutely prepared to gratify ’’ 
No question appears to have been framed 
on the desirability of appointing Indians to 
what are known as the Minor Civil Services, 
eg, salt, excise, opium, telegraph, fi.c A 
large number of fairly well paid appoint- 
ments for which no severe qualifying tests 
are necessary, thus seem to have been left 
outside the scope of the Commission’s 
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inquin \Vc \er> much fetr that, de^piie 
the immense strides made hj the ‘natives* 
since 18S6 in education, the assimilation of 
Western ideas and administrative fitness, 
the present Commission will prose as 
infriictuous as its predecessor howexer 
imposmji the arra\ of questions and search- 
in^j (he invcstigatron 

The proceedincs of the last Commission 
haxe certain characteristics which cannot 
fail to strike theeje The xxitnesses who 
paxe cxidence faxourable to Indian aspira- 
tion', were cro*s examined at great length 

the I uropean members of the Commis 
sion.and xxc repreltoadd, one MahomeJan 
member also Reactionarj proposmons, 
entirely at \ariance with the democratic 
spirit of the West, were set before the 
witnesses for their consideration Some of 
the members sugpested as arpumentsapainst 
the mfroduefion of the competitise test, 
that poor men, and men of toxx caste, xvould 
thereby find admission into the public 
*er> ice, others discovered an objection to 
foreign travel, regarded as essential b> 
many witnesses for quahfjing for higher 
posts, in the supposed loss of prestige among 
orthodox ‘natives’ as its inevitable result 
The fear of Gengali predominance in the 
Civil Service, and the alleged dislike of the 
Mahomedans and the warlike races among 
the Hindus to be governed bj them, were 
the other objections raised b} the furopean 
members of the Commission Again, xxit 
nesses displayed the greatest nervousness in 
speaking out regarding the weak points of 
the Indian Civil bervice, while they spoke 
of the defects of the Indian character not 
Only With the utmost frankness, but also, it 
seems to us, with a great deal of exaggera 
tion To justify European predominance 
m the higher branches of the public service 
all sorts of irrelevant arguments were 
advanced and thej were credited with the 
possession of abstract and intangible virtues, 
the absence or presence of which can never 
be verified The Hon ble H T Prinsep 
a Civilian Judge of the High Court and 
the author of the recent article in the 
Ntntifenth Century on the V/titl Uny, 
alarmed at the unanimity of opinion as to 
the unfitness of the European judiciary and 
afraid of the possibility of the judicial 
posts being lost to the Civil Service, did 
not hesitate to murder historj and blacken 


8 t 

1 whole people bj sajing that “native 
officials should be alwajs subject to 
supervision and arc rtrel} fit forindependent 
positions” though he, like another ultra- 
conservative official, Mr Ceames, Com- 
missioner of llurdxvan, liad to admit that 
the Indian members of the Civil Service 
thej had knottnivere as efficient as their 
European colleagues Even a witness of 
the position of Sir Comer Pethcram Chief 
Justice of Bengal, comparing District Judges 
with Subordinate Judges, could not summon 
op courage to speak the right word foi* fear 
of offerding the Civil Service, and could 
only sa) that the latter dealt with compli- 
cated matters of fact xvith more ‘power’ 
than the Civilian Judges Asked to 
explain, he added ‘more accurately* to 
‘more powcrtullv , but the attribute of 
greater ability xxhich this addition suggest- 
ed was Jefr (o inference and noc expressly 
mentioned When the trend of evidence 
seemed to favour the appintmcnt of a large 
number of Indians in the higher walks of 
the public serxikC, the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce issued a thundering resolution 
from vvhicli a few extracts have been given 
below Now that another Commission 
has been appointed, the AoReer has taken 
to the same trick, and given expression to 
a sense of unceriaintv and alarm on the 
part of the Civil Service, with the identical 
object of ternfj mg lord Islington's Com 
mission into doing nothing but mark 
time ^ 

Mr r inucane declared before the Commis- 
sion that the Civil Service was made for 
India and not India for the Civil Service 
and if the claims of the Service were 
inconsistent wiih the welfare of the countrj, 
the Civil Service must be sacrificed But 
the general concensus of opinion that 
Civilian District Judges obtain their tram- 
ing in taw at the expense of tne litigant 
public could not induce the Commission 
to recommend the small »acrifiLt involved 
in throwing open a proportion of the 
District Judgeships to members of tin. legal 
profession Mr Beames gave out the true 
reason with engaging franl ne«s when he 
said in replx to a question bj JLl^tlCC Muter 
“I would rather 1 eep District Judgeships 
for Cnglishmen There are a good number 
of Englishmen xvho want employment, 
and I would rather give these appointments 
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to rnglislimen than to natives I prefer 
m\ colintrjmen as jou may prefer youn” 

I hen, as now, those members of the Civil 
Service who, lihe Messrs Ueveridge, Cotton 
and Mume, were not convinced that Indian 
human nature is endowed with a double 
dose of original sin, and wanted to grant 
the ‘ natives a small instalment of justice, 
were elegantly described, as Mr Hume 
puts it, as ‘ dangerous lunatics ’ and ‘pesti- 
lent breeders of evil ' The happy phrase, 
‘white Babus', was not jet invented 11 
the Royal Commission harbours any 
desire to do even partial justice to India, 
It must be prepared for a good deal of 
vigorous abuse It is to be seen whether 
the Commission will have the courage to 
Ignore the abuse and do the right in scorn 
of consequence 

The Isdian Civil Scbvice 
Question uS Wlnt has been theexpen 
Cl ce in your Province in regard to their 
work as public servants of 
Bergal (loieri Natives who have entered 
the covenanted Civil Ser 
vice through the competitive channel m 
England-'— On the whole, decidedly 
favourable 

Question 16 1 consider that BacUergunge 
under Dabu Ramesh Chan- 


The Hen ble H 

i Revnolds Mem 
er Board of Re 


dra Duit is 
administered 
should be 


as efiicienily 
as a district 


, X35 — 137 Ifyou have a competition in 
India for one third of the appointments in 
the Civil Service do you think the 

successful candidates from any one province 
would preponderate’— A distinction most 
be drawn between the best men m a parti- 
cular province and the average state of 
education in that province It does not 
follow that the best man in the North West 
will not be equal to ihebest man in Bengal 
Therefore m an examination of this kind 
sou may very well have a fair proportion 
oS the appointments hllcd by the best men 
of each province, although the general 
level of education in one provirtce may be 
much superior to that in other Provinces 
129 — 131 Should additional facilities 
^ be given to natives for pro- 

Rcngal Coiein ceeding to England and cn- 
tering the Indian Civil 
Service by the channel of the English com- 


petition? — It IS desirable that Natives should 
receive such facilities, provided they do not 
lead to lowering the existing standard of 
qualification for home candidates The 
facilities desired are that the age should be 
raised to a maximum of 22 or 23, that 
Sanskrit and Arabic should be put on a par 
with Latin and Greek, and the principal 
vernaculars should be marked as French 
and German, but the number of these 
vernaculars to be taken up by any can- 
didate should be limited to two 

783 My opinion is that no Native should 
John Bcames be appointed to the Covc- 
I c s Comcni named Civil Service 


U03 Should any change be made in that 
system?— Absolutely none, unless it be in 
the direction of preventing more effectually 
the admission of Natives 
812 If you lake a Native and leach him 
English, he does not thereby acquire the 
qualities of an Englishman— courage, de 
lermmatin vigour, and other qualities which 
an Englishman possesses [ do not 

think they ( the Natives) possess the quali- 
fications which fir them to be admitted into 
the Covenanted Civ.l Service 

809 Have you served with any Native 
genileiren who have been appointed to the 
convenanted service? — Yes, I have had two 
of them under me, and one is under me still 

810 Have you had any reason to be 
dissatisfied with them ’ — None at all 

823 Would there be any objection to the 
appointment of Indians as District Judges? 
— I would rather keep District Judgeships 
for Englishmen There are a good number 
of Englishmen who want employment, and 
I would rather give these offices to English 
men than to Natives I prefer my country- 
men ns you may prefer y ours (in reply to the 
Hon hie Justice Mitter ^ 

8j6 A^e^ou aware that a statute was 
passed in 1833 that no one by reason of 
birth or descent was to be held incapable of 
any office or employment if otherwise fit 
Your views would be in direct contraven- 
tion of that policy ’ —Yes Let It be so 
1221 I advocate identical and simultane- 


H J S Cottoi 
ICS Secretary 
Board of Revenue 


ous examinations in Eng- 
land and India, but in 
India It would be necessary 
to abandon tlie t/nr ivct 


examination 
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1896 So far as Natives who have got 
into the Civil Service arc 
W 11 Cnnilc) concerned, has it been a 
jrf'r'om'mi"' si.ccess=-l llimt, nl.cn 
”Lcr 0° "income Eencrall), iho-C nllo hacc 
Tax got m have done remark- 

ablv vvell 

189S And if a larger nnmber of Natives 
were admitted, do jou antn-ipatc that it 
would affect the efficiencv of the service or 
be in anj waj objecimnabte ’ — No 

2560 I should saj that the Civil Service 
was made for India, and 

m' a 

Drectorof %n vice, and if the satisfaction 
culture of the just claims of the 

Civif Service is inconMStenf 
with the welfare of the countrj as a whole, 
theCnil Service must be saenhed to the 
countrj But I do not think there is anv 
such inconsistency 

2900 1 would admit persons of proved 
Tk. II. Cl ^ weric and ability who are 
C P.I! Xd 'oe," members ol Ihs P"" 

General fesston to the Judicial 

Branch of the covenanted 
Civil Service I am very clearly of 

opinion that the time lias now arrived 
when professional persons should alone be 
entrusted w ith the administration of law 
2937 A covenanted Civilian would never 
be promoted to a District Judgeship under 
jour scheme’ — No 1 would not pul them 
there, they should look to commissionerships 
or the Board cf Revenue 

2990 Have you seen any of the joung 
T, „ ,, Natives who have entered 

lustice h""!' Civil Service by the 

Pnnsepic* channel of the competition 
in England’ — I have 

2991. Have jou seen their work? -1 have 
seen some of it In inj experience some of 
them have been very efficient 

299? Are they as efficient public servants 
^ the average of covenanted civilians’ — 
The men I hai e experience of certainly are 

3869 Yousaid that mojit judicial appoint- 

I , ,,, , ments should be held by 

J Knox W'nehi , ■' 

I C s Deputy natives, you mean a large 
Commissioner proportion ’ — Yes, inclu- 

ding District Judgeships 

3870 Do you not think that some small 
proportion should be held by Europeans in 

if i”'®*^®*** 'he Administration gener- 

‘ — Not necessarily so 


Covenanted Civil Service — I would have 
two simultaneous and iden- 
1 J Rowe In ticaf examinations in Cng- 
dian t'uucatinnvl , , , • 1 -t*! ^ 

lanii and India. lius ex- 
amination should be held 
at one centre onlv in India, and the exa- 
mination should he open to all Her Afajesty '» 
subjects 

(t) “That the Senate desires to place on 
record its regret that the present limit of 
age for entering the Indian Civil Service 
excludes from that service all graduates 
who have pas'ed through a complete course 
ol liberal education at this University ” 

(2) That a copy of the abov c resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the Public 
Sentee Canirnfssian lor cansiderafron * 

I agree generally in the view that the 
Indian Civil Service should 
lohnion V't's" abolished It 

lmmum,er "<»' been decided (ns 

1 think rightly) that the 
European iniailers should no longer mono- 
polise the Government of the countrv, that 
•«, that the Indian Civil Service shall cease 
to exist 

II 

The Stvtitorv Civil. SnRvjcE 
Question 60 The feeling among the 
„ , _ educated or advanced class 

niw isasa-nst the statute itself. 

in <0 far as the statute cm- 
bovlies a separate system of appointment 
Iheir wish is to enter m larger numbers 
the regular covenanted service They think 
the Statutory Servic*" is a half measure, 
which imliiates against me Government 
fulfifing the above wish They look upon 
the Statutory Service as inferior m status, 
andspecially as involving the appointment 
to particular posts, and thus conferring no 
r/gJff to promotion fian fiassn with the 
covenanted members of the service They 
look upon It as unfavourable to their own 
class, inasmuch as it allows of selection, 
instead of enforcing competition 

83 The tests are loo severe, and the work 
js too hard, to make the service attractive 
to young men of means and considerable 
social position 

85 Has experience shown that the statu- 
tory Civilians of aristocratic family areas 
punctual and regular in their duties as 
those selected from other classes’ — Experi- 
ence has shown the reverse 
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2553 Those of the Statutory Civilians 
M rinticine were selected mainly 

M A, ICS on consider itions of social 
0 rector of Agri status, {;eneralt} failed from 
culture wint of intellectual capa- 

city or for want of aptitude and inclination 
for work , while those who have not been 
selected with regard to these considerations 
would have generally won their way into 
the service b% open compeiition 
111 

Nomination is Competition 
Q 245 No Natives arc. It is believed, in 
favour of a system of nomi- 
me*i't^^ <»oscrn nation, except the higher 
classes, which regard that 
svstem as the onlj one which affords them 
a chance of getiing into the senice 

187 Ought not the uncovenanted service, 
equally with the covenanted service, to 
be open to all natural bom subjects of 
Her Majesty who possess the qualifications 
which mav be from time to time prescrib- 
ed’ — Certainly it ought and if these services 
were entered by competition, no excuse 
could be found for the present system, but 
under a system of nomination the pressure 
applied to appoint an undue proportion 
of Cutopeans was thought to be injurious and 
led to the absolute restriction which exists 
97 Do you think that in Dengat the con 
1 h e Hon bio aideration of high family 
H J Re)nokls or of respectable family 
Member Ooartl has Utile to do with the 
ofReicnie influence such an officer 

might exercise, supposing him to be other- 
wise qualified to fulfil his duties ’—1 think 
so I do not think it matters much to what 
family or caste an t fficer belongs 

367 I would abandon the requirement 
Sir Alfred Crolt 'hat the candidate should 
Director of hare aristocratic connec- 
Publ c Insiruc tions That in my opinion 
is not the only test, nor is 
It a very certain teM, of a man's capacity 
to govern, or ti inspire respect among 
ihose uhon he governs A better plan, I 
should say, would be to make the selection 
from among Masters of Art exclusively 
845 Have 30U not found that the Natives 
attach importance to res- 
' I c s C^rnn” peciability? — They do, but 
sioner ^ know men who are 

Munsifs who are ol exceed- 
ingly Ion origin, but yet are respected 


857 Considering the nomination lies in 
the hands of covenanted civilians in whom 
you have the highest confidence, whv should 
you fear jobbery ? — They are all human, — 
many may give way to weakness and prefer 
their friends or the sons of their friends 

1056 I am in favour of perfectly open 
B De I c s competition It has occur- 
Joi. t VlVtsi^atc 

the solicitude shown to 
benefit a parlicular class at the expense of 
others has its root in a desire to benefit a 
parlicular individual who may have in- 
gratiated himself in some way or other with, 
and oftener still in a desire to injure a parti- 
cular class who may have become the subject 
of thedtspleasure ol, the person who hhs the 
powerof giving the appointments away I 
think a great deal too much is made of the 
dislike which the inhabitants of one Province 
are said to feel at being placed under the 
administration of officers who belong to 
another Province 

tfioq I am opposed to nomination , under 
any circumstances it means 
M liiiu«ne w jobbery, and I am therefore 
i Agwrtm''" ;? " rhe btit 

men would get in by open 

competition 

1886 Do you not apprehend that if this 
system were adopted, which 
" would make four fifths of 

of Income Tav «Pon competition, pure 

and simple, that a class of 
men might obtain admission to a great 
exient, who as a class would not command 
the respect of the people poor men, for 
instance, and men of low caste’ — 1 think 
the same class of men would get in as have 
biiheito cot mto Civil Service 

2378 You say that the principal reason 
S.r lotitcominenilrnBCOitipeii- 
I uchmessar imri in India is that some 
Singli ^liadurof of those nho would wish to 
Darbl^nga Compete are too poor to do 

so If examinations were held in India, 
these poor people vvould have a chance of 
entering the highest service?—! do not 
think poverty should be a bar to entering 
the public service 

4207 ft IS impossible for them (the 
. _ ,, Government) isolated as 

C^B ^ ume ^ little group ol 

foreigners knowing next to 
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nolliing of fhc people themselves, anJ quite 
uncertain whom to trust and from whom to 
seek reliable advice — it is impossible for 
them, I saj, to make nominations of >oun|; 
and untried men that shall be generally 
satisfactorj 

4300 Ido not «ee whj we need make 
any distinction of race or creed in such 
matters We do not in England look to see 
whether the number of Protestants and 
Catholics in the public service bear the 
same relations to each other that the total 
populations of each creed do \or do we 
endeavour to prevent a greater proportion 
of peer's sons getting into our offices than 
that borne the total number of peers to 
the total number of untitled persons We 
take the best man we can get, and so «e 
ought to do in India 

— “Patronage has undoubtedly great 
H I Ra nc\ produced 

L5<j ^ among candidates a race of 

patron*liunter8 who with a 
zeal deserving of a better cause are inde* 
fatigable in this pursuit This does not 
foster self respect, and does not find favour 
with the best and ablest men of the inflnen* 
tial sections others c*adily bow to the 
inevitable Merit alone i$of little avail 
and while merit and favour combined ensure 
rapid promotion, favour as opposed to mere 
metit succeeds as a rv le 

1930 If you allow appointments to the 
Public bcrvice to be made 
" 11 Grml) from all natural boin sub- 

**'^®‘* jecis and one fifth of them 
and Comm s ; . j . 

s oner of !i come be made bj nomination 
Tax by the heads of the locaf 

hdministcaxions, wiMxbrte 
not be fear of the head of an Administration 
being sometimes tempted to perpetrate a 
job in favour of Europeans? — I do not 
think there would beany greater fear of that 
than exists at the present time 

1924 fs not the fear of jobbery a general 
objection to all systems of appointirientsbv 
nomination (by the President) — Yes 

2057 I hey (subordinate executive 
officers) could not gain the 
Edward habits of organisation and 
tes sferetarv command necessary for the 
10 ihe Govt of management of an inde- 
Iidia pendent charge Their 

characters were indeed 
sumctimes trained in the wrong direction. 


inasmuch as their promotion often depend- 
ed more on intrigue, subservience and fawn- 
ing on superiors than on the qualities de- 
manded by the higher appointments 

2242 I am entirely opposed to the selec- 
tion of Natives by nomma- 
II M ,,Qn Our experience of 

Mvter Genenr' selected is 

against such a system, and 
It cannot possibly give generaf satisfaction 
I he Government of India or the Local 
Government that has to make the final 
selection is not m a position to judge of the 
merits and qualifications of young Native 
gentlemen vv tth whom it has no intimate 
personal acquaintance and it is almost 
certain to be misled by the relatives and 
friends of the candidates whoare themselves 
not qualified to judge of the qualities re- 
quired in men who will have to administer 
a foreign and complicated system of 
Government 

2331 You think then that ability for 
«erviceisto be measured by capacity for 
passing examination ’—If the examtnation 
•s properly framed, I think it might be a 
pretty accurate test of a nnns ability for 
sctvtce I know of no other test that can 
be properly applied, and pichminary refer- 
ences and guarantees can always be insisted 

IV 

The FtTSESS of Indians educvtionvl, 

MORVL AND OTItERW ISE FOR APPOINTMENT 
IN HIGHER POSTS 

Questions 208 and 1209 *1 he possession 

of a Llniversify degree 
Ben^at GcNern ^ vw- 

dustry , self denial and dis 
cipline maintained through several years of 
pupilage , and these are moral qualities of 
a high order the experience of many years 
has convinced the I leutenant Governor 
that in sobriety of judgment, m industry, 
in integrity,— in those practical virtues, 
inshvrl, which Englishmen chiefly value, 
the highest c1a«s of University graduates do 
not fail short I or, indeed, the directly 
moral value of an advanced intellectual 
education even outside the range of daily 
practice and discipline, is x fact that is 
commonly acknowledged It has been well 
observed that “honesty is one result of a 
sound understanding — of an understand- 
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There 


S r Alfred Croft 
D rector of PubI C 
Insiruciion 


ing enlightened enough to appreciate the 
direct personal value to its possessor oF a 
character for honesty, such as can onl^ be 
acquired by unfailing honesty m practice 
Sir bteuart fiayle} holds thi^ to be true 
also, in Its degree, of courage and decision 
of character 

5 not much fault of any 
remediable kind to be 
found with the existing 
system of education in 
Indian Colleges It is pro- 
bably in most respects as good as, and in 
somebetter than, that which a pupil would 
receive in any of the ‘ coaching establish- 
ments in England such as Wren « It is 
inferior in mental discipline to the course 
pursued at Oxford and Cambridge 

2741 1 maysay at once that since I have 
T-i u ui e been here two and a half 

'.vl'™ ” Com;; y'*”' ' '>“1 

Petheram Q C O"'* ***" ^ case in which I 
Chefjusice have ever had any reason 
to doubt the honesty of the 
Judge (in reply to a question bv the Presi 
dent regarding nlunsifs} 

2747 Is there not a great deal more perjury 
than in England —I am not prepared to 
admit that 

2748 I have had a long experience in (Ins 
country’ iQuesiion bv Mr Hudson — 
Perhaps you have not had the same long 
experience in Europe (Sir Comer was a 
leader of the Western Circuit and a Bencher 
of his Inn of Courtl Perju v out he c is 
of a different character to perjury in England 
In India they tell an absolutely untrue 
story , in England \vitnes<es letl the true 
story, with a colour to cliange the cbaravtcr 
of It 

The Director of Public Instruction ol 
Bengal in Ins Administra 
Nanda kr 1 la Uenort for 1876 77, 

S'r.n " -I ■I'e Honor 

students they are the 
highest outcome of the University , they in 
every vvay reflect credit on the education 
which they have received In moderation, m 
balance of mind in stability of character, and 
in all ihe'c lUied qualities which Pnglish 
men chieflv prire, 1 have found l' c Honour 
students in no way deficient These are 
the men who are truly educated who will 
become the best citiiens and the best ser- 


vants of the State (Section III. Sub section 
Dt P 79) 

648 I understood you to say that vou 

would be content to accept 
s*swn5 as *be result of your system 
lodge that all appointments in 

Bengal, both executive anil 
judicial, should be filled by natives’— ye« 

649 What would be the effect of that 
in a time of trouble’ I don i think any 
harm would ensue 

If there were to be a local insurrection, 
for instance you think it would not matter 
if there were no European executtve officers 
in the country — nothing but Native officers 
and the Military ’ — I don't ihtnk it would 
mattervery much — I think the district Native 
officers would be favcly loyal 

65J Suppose a serious religious dissension 
between Mahomedans and Hindus were to 
arise, what would be the effect of having 
nothing but Native executive officers in ll c 
country’ Would they be able to repress 
such disorders or to reconcile the parties as 
well as Europeans could?— I think they 
would 

658 How would It do to have a large 
number of Native officers in districts where 
there are a large number of 1 uropean 
plamers’— The European planter* would 
not like It but 1 don’t 1 now why it should 
not answer 

659 You don r think it would matter’ 
— It should not be allowed to overbalance 
other advantages To that section ol the 
community it would not be so pleasant 
It IS only one small section of the com- 
munity 

665 67 Suppose you have nothing but 
Native ofiicers in Bengal, do you think 
European capital would seek investment 
here to the evtenl it does now’ — \t first 
there would be some trepidation but I don t 
see why it should not afterwards — I think 
as soon as capitalists saw that things were 
going on well, capital would continue to 
be invested as It IS now Tliereis trepida 
tion at every clnnge but 1 think the change 
must come 

692 Mould then, be no fear of ret rog res 
Sion if the European element and the Anglo- 
Indian and the Eurasian element werceli 
minated or greatly reduced in tins country ? 
—There might be a feir of that, but 1 don t 
tbmk It would lake place 
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693 Would jou venture to trj an expen 
ment which could possiblj lead to such a 
result? — There must always be «ome risk 
about experiments If it were decided to 
gne all the appointments to natives, it 
would be attended with some risk, but I 
think it IS a risk which should be run 
695 Is It simplj on the ground of eco 
nomj that you make your recommendation ’ 
— Lconomy is one ground, but 3 still more 
important ground is to give the people a 
voice in the administration of their own 
countrj Although in certain qualifications 
Europeans are superior to Natives, in others 
the Natue is superior in his own country, — 
his knowledge of the language and the 
manners of the people is an immense ad- 
vantage 

699 Would you still retain the British 
armj ? — ^Yes, certainlj 

700 For what purpose^ — To hold the 
countiy 

701 But vshere is the nec*s5»t\ of a 
British arm} to hold the countrj if jou 
make the administration eniireh natise’ — 
We ha>e got India and could not gne it up 
to anarch}— we hate produced a certain 
state 0! things, and we cannot suddenly 
break away from it 

Is the opinion (that if most of the 
appointments fell to natnes, it would not 
matter) based on past experience, or mere 
«peculation?-— I have been a great many 
jears in this countrj and haie seen the 
qualifications of native* Thej possess ex 
cellent judicial qualities, and many of them 
excellent admimstratne qualities I base 
read the historj of India, and in old times 
Nati\es held high posts and did great deeds 
T he ministers who surrounded Akbar were 
very capable men 

715 Whth regard to the Bengal Pre- 
sidency, IS It jour experience that natives 
would make as good leaders as they are 
subordinates'^ — 1 think ihev would 

716 Men possessed of courage and ready 
resource’— I think so 

721 Does history justifj the opinion you 
have expressed ’ — My knowledge of history 
tells me that men capable of holding high 
e\ecutite and judtcial offices came lamard, 
and I think they would be found again 

yty Would \ou even appoint them 
Lieutenant-Governors, because most of 
these high officers has e risen from the co- 


\enanled civil service, and some have e\en 
been governors’ — ^Yes, if thej were capable 
of holding the posts 1 don't see whj the 
fact of their being Natives should stand in 
their way when they are found fit 

866 Have you had any experience of 
(amines in Bengal’ — Yes, 
JohnBeames f have been surprised oc- 
casionaily in times of fam- 
ine to see the wav in which 
Native Deputy Magistrates would display 
activity and go about 

870 Do }ou think It advantageous to 
have a service compo'ed of the particular 
classes (Brahmins and Kavasthas) you 
have named’ — They are highly intelli- 
gent classes of men You could not keep 
them out 

871 Are they deficient m any respects’— 
Certainly not 

You cannot expect persons to be all 
. at once fit for charges for 

S^ecretV"*^\ which thev have not been 
BoardofReivnue trained J havenot theshgh- 
test doubt that when the 
Natives of India are trained for executive 
functions as carefully as they now are for 
judicial duties, they will discharge the for- 
mer functions quite as satisfactorily as they 
now do the latter 

*245 Have they not been trained m 
subordinate executive appointments’ — Very 
imperfectly in comparison It is the ex- 
ercise of responsibility which brings out the 
faculties of men, inferior men, when an 
opportunity is afforded them, are found to 
display latent capacities which were not 
suspected before, and even with regard to 
the best men that is the case Opportunity 
and responsibility are needed to develop 
talent 

4292 Sir William Muir said ihat“when- 
X n H.. ever Natives fitted for em- 
B ploy ment in high offices 

are found, we are bound to 
take their claims into consideration, simply 
because as natives of the country they have 
prior and preferential claim to offices m 
the administration of their ow n country ’’ I 
concur in this view, and would extend the 
principle to erery office, were this possible 
43** Do you think that if all the appoint- 
ments now held by the Covenanted Civil 
Service were held by Natives, England 
could hold the country ’ — I am not of'* 
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opinion that England is even now holding oF these essentials to the hopes and conten* 
the countr} I am of opinion that India is tions of certain classes of aspirants to office 

holding on to 1 ngland, because it is to her “There are schemes before the Commission, 

advantage to do so There is all the differ- which would, in a short time, flood the 
ence As long as the majority of educated cosenanted service with natises ® ® ® 

and intelligent Natives those who practi- ‘Many of the schemes before the com 
cally here, as elsewhere, lead the country — mission lose sight of the fact that there are 

cling to England and believe, as they sitU well recognised classes of natives especially 

do, that the continued union of the two m Bengal, who are naturally and here- 

countries is desirable, so long will British ditarily fitted for clerical and office work, 

rule, though in a gradually modified and but who are ordinanlj unfit for executive 

growmglv more liberal and less burean- or administrative duties, and that these are 

cratic form, continue But whenever these the very classes to whom the prizes of open 

classes come to the conclusion that the competitive examinations in India must 

disadvantages of the British connection inevitably fall 

outweigh Its advantages that connection t ‘The result of the adoption of these 
will assuredly cease «chemes would be the Government of the 

— As Lord Lansdowne said, “what is the Europeans, Mahomedans and other strong 
use of great attainments if races by classes who could never without 
Chandra'^°^Tos''^ they are not to be devoted external assistance either seire or retain the 
/emindar to their noblest purpose, the reins of power Such a Government would 

service of the community, be a fantastic creation and not a natural 
by employing those who possess them accord- growth It would neither command the 
mg to their respective qualifications in (he respect or willing acquiescence of the 
various duties of the public administration governed, nor po<sev$ any other element of 
of the country ’’ Our books alone will do stability, and would absolutely disappear 
little or nothing dry simple hteruurcwill m time of trouble • o • 

never improve the character of a nation ‘ While recognising the ability shown by 
To produce this effect ic must open the road natives in the trial of civil cases we are of 
to wealth and honour and public employ- opinion that European District Judges can 
ment Without the prospect of such reward, not to any appreciable extent, be dispensed 
no attainments in science will ever raise the with without retrogression o o * 
character of a people — (Section II, Bengal “We should have regarded such a scheme 
Sub Committee, page 473 ) as out of the range of practical politics but 

“ The publication of the evidence taken for the evidence before the Commission ® ® 
by the Commission has * We leel that in allowing such schemes 
Chamber orc^im ' proposals, calcu- to be discussed, the Government are rai«ing 

mercc revolutionise the hopes in large bodies of aspirants to office 

basis of the present admin which cannot he fulfilled Any attempt 
jstration of India, and to substitute more or at fulfilling them would be fraught with 
less completely a native for an English ad- political danger and produce a general 
ministration, are being discussed before the feeling of insecurity and dissatisfaction 
Commission • * ® which would react speedily on commercial 

“ T he moment it is felt that India is to he enterprise o e a >' 
made a theatre for speculative experiments — “The native officers of the Subordinate 

in Government the stream of British capital Executive and Judicial 

w ill begin to flow in other and safer direc- I uumaii Services perform, often in 

sions and the value of the capital invested in Comrais^oner' admirable manner, the 
thiv country will begin to shrink <' o o same duties as are perform- 

“Our interests and those of the bulk of ed bv the members of the huropean service 
the population are, in fact, identical What Subject to the condition that no Native 
we want and what they want is a stable oflicial should ever be placed in command 
and efficient government But our interest over a European I should allow Natives to 
and theirs are alike opposed to the saenfice rise to any post ” 
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THE JUDICIAL BRANCH OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 
^ AND THE PROVINCIAL JUDICIAL SERVICE 


(Extracts from the Proceeding of the Public 
Serttce Commission of 1886, Vol VI, Bengal') 
Note, para 21 In regard to District 
Judges, I accept the gener- 
SirSteuart Baj ^Ijy received opinion that 
ley Leuienant- ^york can be done 

Governor perfect efficiency by 

Native Judges, but that it is desirable that 
the higher Criminal Courts should continue 
to be worked by European Judges 
Tu u w. u Question a6 District 
J nSd"“c S Judgesh.ps - appointments 
Member Board which Natives are very 
0! Revenue well qualified to fill 

186 You believe that public opinion ts 
favourable to the existing Native judi. 
ciary?— Yes, I have always heard that 
opinion expressed 

ai6 What 18 your experience of the 
members of the subor- 
dinate judiciary’ Do they 
I C b Addl ut enioy the confidence of 
the people’ -Generally 

I think they do 

320 Do the subordinate magistracy 
passess the confidence of the people’ f 
think generally they do, but I do not think 
they are good m their judgments as the 
Civil Judiciary, nor are they, as a rule, as 
well educated 

361 Which of the two services includes 
the better educated men, 
Samuells Civil Judicial or the 

olcJ.„™ CriminaUud.cinl Service’ 

— 1 think the Munsifs are, 
on the whole, superior as a class They 
are men of more education, and as a 
rule, selected from pleaders 

418 You consider that there is a consider- 
able proportion of well- 
educated and a certain 
Ic Instruction proportion of distinguished 

passed students in the ranks 
of the lower Judicial and Executive Ser- 
vices? — I do 

■5 


419 In which of the two services do 
they most prevail’ —It is dfficult to saj» 
but as a vague and general impression, I 
should think that the highest level of intel- 
ligence was in the Judicial Service, but tha 
the more distinguished men were to be 
found in the Executive The reason for 
that IS that men enter the Judicial Service 
as soon as they have taken the two degrees 
of B A and B L They never or very 
seldom want to take the degree of M A 
(This IS not the fact now) 

755 With regard to 
ilic Munsifs what is 

all work hard and many 
of them are men of ability 

760 With regard to District Judges 
would you allow the Bar of the High Court 
and of the various District Courts to be 
eligible for appointment to Subordinate 
Judgeship* ? — Yes, I would But I should 
prefer that the appointments should go to 
the Service Munsifs should become Subor- 
dinate and District Judges 

763 Have you observed any timidity of 
judgment at times amongst the Munsifs 
whose work has come before you ’ — I have 
never seen any timidity amongst Munsifs 
767 Have not irregularities been detected 
by Judges who have visited Munsifs’ 
Courts’ — I should not be surprised to hear 
It, because the Munsifs have far more to do 
than they can manage, and their subor- 
dinates are very badly paid 

769 Do you know whether it is custo 
mary in Bengal for Munsifs to bring in 
a great many of their caste people into the 
ministerial offices of the Courts’ — 1 don’t 
think they can do that The District Court 
has a veto on all ministerial appointments 
771 Have you ever observed that men 
of the same caste have been brought in 
freely ? No 

823 Would there be any objection to the 
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appointment ol Indians as 
John Beanie, District Judges’ —I svould 
1 C S Commis , , Wk i , 

signer rather Keep District Judge- 

ships for Englishmen 
There are a good number of Lnglishmen 
who want emplojment, and 1 would rather 
giic these offices to Englishmen than to 
natives I prefer m3 countr3men as you 
may prefer 3 ouis (m reply to the Hon’ble 
Justice Mitter ) 

1379 [ think the standard of Munsifs is 
very much superior to that 
i”l^S Se’ of Native Deputy Magis- 
cretarj. Board of 'o Bengal, and that 

Revenue as a body they ate more 

efficient, owing to their 
being chosen from a more highh educated 
class 

1405 Strong complaints have Frequently 
been brought to me of the inefficiency of 
many Deputies 

1406 Is their official morality good’ — 
I believe it is 

1407 As to Munsifs what is the public 
opinion 7 — —Munsifb, no doubt are of a 
better class All Munsifs now are both 
B A 's and B L a and have practised (or 
sometime at the Dar 

W H Cninle) looo Personally I have 
I c S Msgis rather a high opinion 

iioneroMnMme of Munsifs and Subordinate 
lax Judges 

2278 As regards the judicial service, 

what IS the reputation 

H M Knch which Munsifs have?— They 
M A ICS Post . , * . 

Master Oe»»™l SfOtl law, era. but 

diHerent as regards equity 
and sympathy w iih the people (by which 
the witness meant that they follow the law 
too closely and do not allow iheir own 
personal opinion to o'erride the rulings of 
the High Court ) 

2459—03 T:.ven fi a man m ine uocove- 

\l P Ga»per nanted service show ed him- 
Bar at 1a« ^ ’ self to be exceptionally fit, 

I should sav that by reason 
of the subordinate position he has htled, 
the habits of thought and mode of dealing 
with things which he has acquired or be- 
come accustomed to, are su^h as would not 
fit liim for superior service the whole of 
their career has been of a character which 
has made them look at things from a sub- 
ordinate point ol view, and they have lost 


all habits of independent thought and ac- 
tion He loses independence of mind and 
tlioughtf he lacks the power to initiate and 
to control and regu’ate matters, to press 
his own opinion, and so forth 

2527 Do you not think that officers such 
as the present covenanted civilians having 
the advantage of fimilianty with the work- 
ing of offices, are able to supervise the 
working of the subordinate courts belter 
than the professional men you would ap- 
point to the district courts? — 1 think men 
trained in law learn better where defects 
are to be found, and will supervise the sub 
ordinate courts better than untrained men, 
who have only their natural intelligence to 
guide them 

TheHonbIcSir ^691 Taking the Mun- 
W.Hiam Comer sifs, I think they are very 
Prthcram O C satisfactory Judgesof Courts 
< liict JusiicF First Instance and of 

Small Causes 

269’ What 18 your opinion of the Sub 
ordinate Judges? — The Subordinate Judge* 
in Bengal are in many instance*, verv able 

2700 In the appointment of District 
Judges, the High Courts are consulted’— I 
have never been consulted since I have been 
■n India 

2702 1 think that when they (District 
Judges) come to deal with complicated 
masses of fact, their training has not been 
of the kind to enable them to deal power- 
fully with that class ol case 

2703 Are the cases in whicli there is a 
great deal of labour involved in taking evi- 
dence usually tried by the Subordinate or 
District Judges? — Practically always by 
Subordinate Judges 

2714 If any additions are to be made to 
the qualifications which now exist (for Dis- 
trict Judgeships), I would allow so many 
years' pract ce as a barrister to qualify for 

the office 

2715 Would you appoint Subordinate 
Judges to District Judgeships ?— As to ap- 
pointing native Subordinate Judges to 
District Judgeships, I doubt whether, at the 
present moment, Subordinate Judges, if they 
were appointed to that position, would have 
sufficient weight and authority to efficiently 
inspect and control the courts subordinate 
to them I do not feel any grave apprehen- 
sion that they would be unable to deal 
efficientiv with the judicial work of the 
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District Judges, but 1 do feel that at presertt 
a European is wanted in everj district to 
super! tse the whole of the courts in ir 

27^9 Do 50U observe the same sort of 
failure among Subordinate Judges (is 
among District Judges)'’ -No, the> deal 
with complicated matters of fact with more 
power than District Judges 

2730 Do they show tfie same discrimina- 
tion in drawing inferences from facts, m 
mirshalling facts and soon^— I cm on1\ 
533, as f iiavesaid before, that when vou 
get large masses of complicated facts. Sub 
ordinate Judges as a rule deal with them 
more powerful!} md more accufaiel} than 
District Judges 

2755 Where there are large groups of 
facts the want of training is apparent, in 
my opinion, as much in the Criminal, as in 
the civil work 

^767. 1 think the} ^Subordinate Judges) 
are better acquainted with the customarv 
law of the countr} than Europeans are 

2815 You would have the higher branch 
- , . .. 0! the Judicial Service re- 

’ .'T, 

Bar And the Indian Bar 
also, men from the English Bar should be 
of fivevears’ standing, and men from the 
Indian Bar of ten \ ears' standing 

2861 Munstls are better judicial officers 
than Deputj Magistrates 

2862 In many cases I think it is unfair to 
call upon them (District Judges) to sit in 
appeal on the judgment o| men of long 
training 


The Hoiible O 2960 1 can speak of the 
C Paul Advocate Munsifs of Bengal in the 
General highest terms 

2934 In appeals from the Munsifs, when 
the District Judges differ from the Munsifs 
on points of law, they are general!} m 
error lhe Subordimte Judge 1$ more 
familiar with the Regulations and Acts and 
decided cases than the District Judge, and 
as a rule decides points of law better than 
the latter On questions of fact which re- 
quire a knowledge of Native habits and 
custom, he is a belter judge of fact , but in 
cases which involve a complicated state of 
facts which require analysis and dissection, 
and where a sensitive moral perception and 
higher educational culture are essential, the 
Civilian Judge is the better judge and out- 
strips the native. 


2920 Is It an advantage to have in the 
High Court gentlemen who are acquaint- 
ed ttilh the revenue and executive 
administration of the countrv ’ — It is no 
doubt an advanfige to have men with 
knowledge of all kind«,andif in addition 
to a fair knowledge of jiidiciaf business, a 
Judge has experience ns a revenue officer. 
It tvnuld be a great advantage , but it would 
not be an advantage if a Judge, however 
conversant with revenue administration, 
was unacquainted with judicial businesc 

2932 What IS 3 our opinion as to the legal 
qualifications of covenanted civilians who 
enter the judical branch of the service? 
Do ihev not gcneratl} supplement their irain- 
ing b} private stud} ’ — Well, some do stud} 
and acquire some knowledge of law, but 
as a rule the} are placed m positions which 
the} ought not to occup) , because the} do 
not know law I do not think }ou can ever 
make up bv private stud} that which men 
obtain 0} long practice m their profession 

3914 Do not men of higli attainments 
pick up a sufficient knowledge of the law 
within a few } ears '—Those who study law 
do acquire a lair knowledge but there are 
manv who do not take the trouble to do so 
But the utmost that men so selected can do 
IS to keep up with their professional col- 
leagues In m> opinion, Judges should not be 
selected who do not thoroughl} understand 
their work, the} ought not to be raided to 
the Bench in the first instance and then 
allowed to learn the law 

3915 District Judges are found to know 
the law of evidence’ — The} do not know it 
As a rule ihcir knowledge of the rules of 
bvidcnce is indifferent and inaccurate 

2916 With regard to Magistrates who 
perform judical functions, 1 do not think 
that the} know much of judicial procedure 
and evidence 

2917 Arc those magistrates who perform 
the higher Magisterial functions generally 
efficient officers'* — With regard to their 
judicial w ork, 1 cannot sa} they are very 
efficient — 1 should sa} they were not ver} 
efficient 

3011 Are the High Court consulted as to 
Tie Honble the gentlemen appointed 
Justice H r to District Judgeships, — 
Pnnsep, ICS 

3024 What IS jour opinion of Munsifs 
as a class’ — I think the} are fairly efficient. 
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quite as much bo as we have any nght to 
expect from that class 

3025 1 think their (referring to Sub- 
otoinate Judges^ health becomes very much 
impaired liy what they have to undergo, 
and 1 am inclined to think that some of the 
best men succumb to bad health or over 
work, or (cel the effects of It in their later 
service 

3408 Comparing them (District Judges) 

as a class with our Sub- 
Gho*e"°'l?ar at" Ofdinale Judges, do you find 
’yj thesubordinatejudiciary in* 

ferior to them as judicial 
officers ?— Ccftnnly not I am mclined to 
think that the present Subordinate Judges 
are in nianj respects superior to them 

3409 If that IS the case why not make 
provision for the larger admission of Sub- 

N't) — 

They are not inferior in legal knowledge and 
judicial acumen, but I cannot approve of 
the general training which they undergo 
in the uncovenanted service In my opinion 
it affects their independence very much 
3410 In what way ’ — They lack the m 
dependence which jou find in men who 
have been brought up at the Qar for ins 
tance It is the fault of their early training 
3443 The moral tone of the (Subordi* 
nate Judicial) Service is so high 

3663 U hat is your opinion of the Munsifs 
as a class think they 
Hon ble Just ce gre efficient officers I 
Chunder ^fadhab gjjould like to make one re 
mark applying to both 
Munsifs and Subordinate Judges They are 
most hard working officers and are over* 
burdened with work , they have hardly 
any time to consider iheic judgments, and 
sometimes their work is largely in arrear 
With more time at their command they 
would turn out much better officers than 
they do at present 

3824 Do you think men appointed from 
RC Dull ICS ‘he Bar would be as well 

Mag straie performance of that 

duty (inspection of the sub- 
ordinate courts) as men who are acustoroed 
to the supervision of officers ’—Men who 
are acquainted with the High Court Circu- 
lars could always do the work in accord- 
ance with these circulars 

3825 But It requires experience of the 
working of officers You ha\e to see Iiosv 


ipe registers are kept, and to draw infer- 
ences from them as to the manner in which 
ipe work of the court i< done, and whether 
joy branch of the court’s duty is neglected 
^'ould not that work be better done by men 
lamiliar with office work? — Yes, but 
Subordinate Judges, &.c , have all 
l(ieir officers as well as District judges 
3889 Do you think that Natives would 
discharge this duty (ex- 
) KnotVVigKt amining courts) as effici- 
;Jomn.'B,ontT ' «>'ly Eutop,ai,l’-I 

think so, and in some res- 
pects more so, if they did their work as ins- 
pecting officers, because they would be able 
fP examine the registers themselves, and 
^ould not be so dependent upon Sherista- 
jars 

3681 Have you found any difficulty m 
^nohftr.’n.'uwiiA.'tiutncvt.'if.'hfL'antrurainmrjif. 
py a Munsif of too many ministerial officers 
f/i his own caste ?■— I have not 

3888 A pleader (if appointed District 
judge) would have very little experience of 
(he executive administration of the country, 
gnd until he had been appointed to a judi 
^lal office he would not have any experi- 
ence of the supervision of the staff of clerks? 
^The moment a convenanted civilian m 
^engal elects the Judicial Branch, he has 
fioihing to do with executive work, and 
^nlil he IS appointed a Judge he has had no 
experience of civil judicial work 
H \\ Bliss 4039 —1 ‘I’*"!' 

, c s Commis (munsifs) are verj well 
j,oow of^lt and thought of 
y^bkari Revenue 

—Purely civil functions, for which they 
|oh„ B=,.en (n»;.v«).re .nmyop.n.on, 
v s (VfAinsirate oetter nttcu than Europeans 

' I think a Munsif is 

i^sually a better trained lawyer than a 
[deputy Magistrate 

I apeak specially of men of the Sub- 
ordinate Judicial Service 

c , Dm?, "'>'>• ''S*' 

itidge ' training took upon it as a 

J necessary evil that their 

^vork should be o%erlooked bj men coming 
(jUt from England who do not get the same 
j^gal training 

‘Again as to judicial capacity , the poS 
, u session of this by trainea 

A_ "■ and in a Ceiy hijh 




longer open 
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to question among sensible and qualified 
mdses; and ulien Sir John Sir-ichey re- 
marked {and Lord Laurence concurred m 
the remark) that he believed ‘that every 
grade of the ludicial service, wiihoui «ce^ 
lion, might with propriety and justice be 
thrown open to Natives* he only echoed 
the universal opinion of all experienced 
Indian ddniinistrators " 

Sir James Stephen in his Minute on the 

I administration of justice in 

Vakil, HiRh by any means be athrmed 
Court that an appeal from a Sub- 

ordinate to a District Judge is always, and 
usually, an appeal from a worse to a better 
lawyer. There is, indeed, considerable 
danger that the difference may come to be 
more and more the other way, for Subor- 
dinate Judges and Munsifs are more ^d 
more coming to be men who have received a 
regular education in one of the three I resi- 
dencies” Mr. Justice Markby in a Minute 
on Sir Richard Garth's scheme for the 
establishment of Appellate Denches in 
Bengal says . ‘in discussing the important 
questions now raised, it would not be sale 
to disguise the truth, however unpalatable 
It may be, that the Courts of Appeal m 


Lower Bengal are very frequently weaker 
than the courts immediately below them 
It IS, 1 fear, impossible to deny Sir 
Richard Couch says • “Appeals from Munsifs 
are in most cases heard by a Judge who is 
not superior in knowledge or ability to the 
Judge whose decision is appealed against • 
in come instances he ts inferior.” Mr. Justice 
Ainsley says “A District Judge commonly 
takes his seat on the Bench without ever 
having previously had occasion to open the 
Civil Procedure Code” Mr Justice Louis 
Jackson says “Whatever the ability of the 
new District Judge may be, it must be evi- 
dent that at first he must be liable to err' 
that while he is qualifying himself for his 
post, he may be, and if he is not extremely 
cautious, must be interfering for the worse 
with the work of men who have in a long 
course of years acquired something like judi- 
cial aptitude. like some of the best ol our 
Subordinate Judges and Munsifs* bir 
Richaid Garth says “If a suitor desires to 
have redress from what he considers an un- 
just decision, lie must appeal to a Court 
which, as a rule, is not stronger than that 
in which he has been defeated, and which, 
moreover, IS net as well provided vvuh the 
means of doing justice to his case ” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English 

Peoples and Problems of India, by Sir T W Holder, 
ness KCSl , Williams and NorgaU London, is 
This IS the 37tli volume of the deservedly pwular 
‘Home University Library’ series issued W 'lessrs 
Williams and Norgale of London Sir T \\ Holdcrness 

of familiar acquaint- 

' ' 1 suitable 

India who 
id problems i 


handles his subject with the 
ance The book will be of great help 
preparation to the cold weather v 
* wants to understand Indian peoples 


a few weeks' sta\ in the country , it will be of almost 
invaluable help to the young European Civilian 
coming out here to administer a country whose peoples 
and problems are quite unlike anything he has known 
before , and even the Indian who has not the lewure 
or opportunity to make a deeper study of the subjert 
will find the book interesting and instructive the 
book covers a very wide field In the opening 
chapter the author gives cn account of the natural 
features and political divisions of the eountry.and 
concludes with the significant statement “ An Indan 
proMnee IS not what we mean by a nation, though it 


lends to create a provincial spirit, which is not far 
removed from the beginning of national life ‘ The 
second chapter gives a summary of the History of 
India from the carl esl times to the present day 
and the author s views appear to be on the whole, 
sound In Ihe third chapter whicn deals with ‘The 
People,’ our author adopts Sir Herbert Risley s 
classifiwtton of the Indian population into seven 
mam physical types — a classification which appears 
to us to be the result of a hasty generalization based on 
insufficient data Sir T \V Holderness s observa- 
tions on ihc Caste-system (Ch IV) and Religions 
(V)of India are not always above criticism For 
instance, in making the statement that the caste- 
system "was obviously designed to glorify the 
Brahmans ’ the author ignores the fact that social 
organisms are in the nature of organic growths and 
the institution of caste could not have been an exotic 
branch grafted into Ihe social tree by the Brahmin 
gardener, but was the natural product of the same seed 
foil and environment to vvh ch the mother tree owed 
Us growth In chapter V, ihe author speaks vaguely of 
‘animism* as 'the medley of superstitions which are 
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quite as much so as we have any right to 
expect from that class 

3025 I think their (referring to Sub- 
ordinate Judges) health becomes very much 
impaired bj what they have to undergo, 
and 1 am inclined to think that some of the 
best men succumb to bad health or over 
work, or feel the effects of It m their later 
service 

3408 Comparing them (District Judges) 

as a class with our Sub- 
Gho°e"°'Bar'ai'' ordinate Judges doyoufind 
the subordinate judictaty in- 
ferior to them as judicial 
officers Certainly not I am inclined to 
think that the present Subordinate Judges 
are in many respects superior to them 

3409 If that IS the case why not make 
provision for the larger admission ol Sub- 
ordinate Judges to District Judgeships’ — 
They are not inferior in legal knowledge and 
judicial acumen, but I cannot approve of 
the general training which they undergo 
in the uncovenanted service In roy opinion 
It affects their independence very much 

3410 In what way’ — They lack the in 
dependence which jou find in men who 
hate been brought up at the Dat forms 
tance It is the fault of their early training 

3443 The moral tone of the (Subordi- 
nate Judicial) Service is so high 

3663 What IS your opinion of iheMunsifs 
as a class’— I think they 
Hon ble Just ce are efficient officers I 

GU« ' "■ 

mark applying to both 
Munsifs and Subordinate Judges They are 
most hard working officers and are over- 
burdened with work, they have hardly 
any time to consider their judgments, and 
sometimes their work is largely in arrear 
With more time at their command they 
would turn out much better officers than 
they do at present 

3824 Do jou think men appointed from 

R C Dull ICS would be as well 

Mrg Sirate performance of that 

duty (inspection of the sub- 
ordinate courts) as men who are acustomed 
to the supervision of officers ’—Men who 
are acquainted with the High Court Circu- 
lars could always do the work m accord- 
ance With these circulars 

3825 But It requires experience of the 
working of officers You have to see how 


the registers are kept, and to drarv infer- 
ences from them as to the manner in which 
the work of the court is done, and whether 
any branch of the court’s duty is neglected 
would not that work be better done by men 
familiar with office work? — Yes, but 
Munsifs, Subordinate Judges, &.c , have all 
their officers as vv ell as District judges 
3889 Do you think tliat Natives would 
discharge this duty (ex- 
J knoit Wight amining courts) as effici- 
""'ly E„rap=an,>-I 

think so, and in some res- 
pects more so, if they did their work as ins- 
pecting officers, because they would be able 
to examine the registers themselves and 
would not be so dependent upon Sherista- 
dars 

3881 Have you found any difficulty in 
Cachar m consequence of the entertainment 
by a Alunsif of too many ministerial officers 
of Ills own caste ?— I have not 

3888 A pleader (if appointed District 
Judge) would have very little experience of 
the executive administration of the country, 
and until he had been appointed to a judi 
cial office he would not have any experi- 
ence o! the supervision ot the staH of clerks? 
— The moment a convenanted ciMlian in 
Bengal elects the Judicial Branch, he has 
nothing to do with executive work, and 
until he IS appointed a Judge he has had no 
experience of civil judicial work 
II W Biss ■}'>30— 1 think they 

fs) - 


very well 


. c s Comrais (munsi:.. 
sioner ^ Salt and thought of 
Abkari Revenue ** 

— Purely civil functions, for which they 
John Bowdl (nh>.ve.)h,o .nmyop.n.on, 
ICS Maeisirate betferfitted than Europeans 
I think a Munsif is 
usually a better trained lawyer than a 
Deputy Magistrate 

i speak specially of men of the Sub- 
ordinate Judicial Service 

I c s** 

' training, look upon it as a 

necessary evil that their 
work should be overlooked by men coming 
out from England vvho do not get the same 
legal training 

' Again, as to judicial capacity , the pos 
session of this bv Irainea 
. e < c h In'i'an". S"*! » '"y 

degree, is no longer open 
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to que<tion aiuonp «erMbIe and qualified 
judges, and tvlien Sir John SJrachc% re- 
marked (and Lord Laurence concurred in 
the remark) that he beltcied 'that everj 
grade of the ludicial sen ice, uiihoul excep- 
tion, might uith propnctN and justice be 
throun open to Natnes,’ he onlj echoed 
the unnersal opinion of all experienced 
Indian administrators.** 

Sir James Stephen in his Minute on the 
laur Chandra administration of justice in 
ChakraburtN, India sajs “that it cannot 
Vakd High bs an} means be affirmed 
that an appeal from a Sub- 
ordinate to a District Judge is alna><, and 
usually, an appeal from a \\or<e to a better 
lawjer There is, indeed, constdemble 
danger that the difference maj come to be 
more and more the other waj, for Subor- 
dinate Judges and Munsifs are more and 
more coming to be men \%hohasc received a 
regular education in one of the three Presi- 
dencies " Mr Justice Markb> m a Mipute 
on Sir Richard Garth’s scheme for the 
establishment of Appellate Denches in 
Bengal sajs “In discussing the important 
questions now raised, It uouldnotbe safe 
to disguise the truth, honever unpalatable 
It may be, that the Courts of Appeal in 


Lower Bengal are ser\ frequentlj weaker 
than the courts immediately below them 
It IS, I fear, impossible to den\ ” Sir 
Richard Couch «a>s “Appeals from Munsifs 
are in most ca«es heard b\ a Judge who is 
not superior in knowledge or ability to the 
Judge whose decision IS appealed against 
in some instances he is inferior ’* Mr Justice 
Ainsley «ays “A District Judge commonly 
takes his *«eat on the Bench without e\er 
having pre\ lousK had occasion to open the 
Civil Procedure Code'* Mr Justice Louis 
Jackson sais ‘ \\ haiever the ability of the 
new District Judge mav he, it must be evi- 
dent that at first fie must be liable to err 
that while he is qualifv mg himself for his 
post, he may be, and if he is not eatremeU 
cautious, must be interfering for the worse 
with the work of men who have m a long 
course of vears acquired something like judi- 
cial aptitude, like some of the best oi our 
Subordinate Judges and Munsifs" bir 
Richaid Garth savs “If a suitor desires to 
have redress from wliat he considers an un- 
just decision, he must appeal to a Court 
which, as a rule, is not stronger than that 
in which he has been defeated, and which, 
moreover, IS not as well provided with the 
means of doing justice to his case " 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English 

Feqliles and Problems InJia Sir T W Holder 
ness K CS f , Williams and ftorgafe London is 
This IS the 3;t1j >o1ume of ihe deservedly popular 
'Home Umverst) Library* senes issued by Messrs 
\\ illiams and Norgate of London Sir T W Holderness 
handles h s subject wiih the ease of famil ar acquaint 
ance The book will be of great help as a suitable 
preparation to the cold weather visitor to India who 
wants to understand Indian peoples and problems in 
a few weeks stay in the country it wilt be of almost 
invaluable help to the young European Civilian 
coming out here to administer a country whose peoples 
and problems are quite unlike an) thing he has known 
before and even the Indian who has not the le sure 
or opportunity to make a deeper study of ihe subject 
will find the book interesting and instructive Ihe 
book covers a very wide field In the tipening 
chapter the author gives on account of the natural 
features and political divisions of the country anu 
concludes with the significant statement An Ind an 
province IS not what we mean by a nation, though it 


lends to create a provincial sprit wh cli is not far 
removed from the beginning of national life' The 
secona* ciUpter gives a summary of the Historv of 
Ind a from the earliest limes to ihe present dav 
and the authors vieus appear to be on the whole 
wnd In the third chapter vvhicn deals with 'The 
Feeble our author adopts Sir Herbert Risleys 
classitication of the Indian population into seven 
mam physcal types ^classifcaiion which appears 
to us lobe the result of a hast) generalization based on 
insufficentdaia Sir T W Holdcrncsss observa 
Religions 

(\)of Ind a are not alwvjs above criticism ‘’Tor 
instance in making the siatemeni that the caste 
system was obviously des gned to glorify the 
Brahmans the author ignores the fact that social 
wamsms are in Ihe nature of organic growths a^d 
the .nn.lui.on of caste could not hie be?n an exouc 
branch grafted mlo Ibe soc«l tree by the Mr^hm, 
ga^ener but was the natural product of the same seed 

.LEmdl. InchspierV ■!.= author .am °i,“ 

.nmurm „ the mdley oi .operoliUooa 
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found among Tude and primilne races" and ‘inclades 
the worship of inanimate objects,’ etc The name 
'animism is now gcnerillj admitted b} anthropologists 
to be a dcreclise one. and our author does not hit at 
the es'cnce of animistic bel ef The last fise chapters 
of the book which deal respectively with ‘rconomic 
life, 'The Goternment of India,’ 'The Native 
Stales,' 'Administrative Problems,' and Political 
and Social Problems, from the best portion of the 
book and contain a good deal of valuable information 
which no one having anvthing to do with India can 
neglect 

e regret that the pohhshet shouW have thought >l 
proper to price this u'cful series of books at Re i net 
per volume for India, whereas the European pnee is 
only a shilling per volume 

The 5fie«ee of History «iiti Tnellnpeof llonttmA 
hy Prof Fenny Kumar Sortar iJ A {LonJtn 
Longmans, Green, & Co it firf ) 

Of late j ears It has been the fashion to consider 
human history as merely a department of Biology, 
and human society as a phenomenon albeit the 
highest phenomenon, in the science of life The 
principles and methods of Biology appear to us to be 
earned beyond their appropriate limiu when they arc 
transferred to the domain of the mind and the soul 
And intelleot and soul arc the very possessions that 
mark off man from the lower animals Dr J C 
Prater of Cambridge rightly deprecated such at* 
tempts at whtt he called reducing ‘ multiformity of 
fact to uitifoimity of theory The Uained writer of 
the essay under review follows the current fashion 
when at 11 e end of sec 11 he declarts — Biology is 
thus the true basis of Sociology and the Science of 
Hisiorv founded on the Science of life History 
wilt be cempctLMi to fnrmnlaie clear and defiiiiie 
principles about the course of human piogress the 
devcioprieiii of society and ihe evoliton of civilisa* 
tion ' Our author 8 priiiice however is beilcrihan 
his precept Indeed s writer of Prof Sarkars 
learning and avumen could not have failed to see 
that nnn has, to nosmall extent beeiihisown hisory* 
maker' Section l\ of the essiy under review sJiows 
thit Its author fully recognises the part (lial men of 
higli individuality — men of gsnitis great thinkers, 
patriots philanthropists and oiler men of action — 
have taken 111 i1 e miking of human histoiy Barring 
the passives which sIkjw a lenderev to exiggeralc 
the claims of Binlosv the whole of this inleresiing 
essay deserves unquilified praise The only other 
defect which the ciiiic might perhaps pick out is that 
the race-factor in the prol Icm Ins not been bioiigliL 
out in ns clear i light as the ticloi ofriisironment his 
been. But this Hppeirs to hive been duetotlie 
bmilcd spice at the amhnr s disjxisil We expect 
great things from Prof Sitknr in tie not distant 
Tutiiie So firas It goes, the cssiy under review u. 
an exceedingly suggestive iiid well-wriltcn one 
And, we are sure, our reidcrs nil! profit i nmensetv 
by a study of this insliuclive little book of which «e 

In Section 1 (Probkins of ffislory ) the aulhorpiils 
to himself the rjues], on ‘ \reweto think itiat the nse 
and fall of miions, the propig.iiion of rcl gions ortlic 
cxtnction of industries, the 1o«s of lilwUi or the 
foundatirn of a consiiinlion —the results of acerdrnts, 
or are they governed by immutable laws andmaybe 


foreseenT ' And in subsequent sections he sets himself 
10 discover the laws which govern these phenomena 

In Section II, { 1 he Scope and function of History), 
Professiw Sarkar declares that— History must neces- 
sarily be incomplete and quite unable to guess the 
(ulure destiny of mankind or to suggest lines of advance 
suitable to any stage so tongas it does not concern 
Itself with the whole of human life and its thousand- 
and-one manifestations Biology is the true basis of 
Sociology and Ihe Science of History 

Tlie third section deals with the influence of hnviron- 
ffient As in the vegetable and animal world, so also 
m the human, the opeialiow of the manifold foreesof 
nature, the itlempts of each orgnmsm to iiiihse Ihe 
environment (in the case of man social and moral as 
much as physical environment) according to its own 
needs, and the modificalion of its organs through the 
assimilatioii of surrounding circumstances — all con- 
tribute (heir quota to US special growth and devclop- 
raeni Just as plants and ether lower organisms 
display diversity of structure and characiensiics in 
order to adapt themselves to the play of diverse 
agencies in the universe, so man also manifests various 
aspects of life and character under various «eis of 
influences, takes recourse to various modes of living, 
and preserves his continuity and mdividualil) under 
various forms adapted to the varying conditions of 
social and physical world, 1 he state, religion, litera- 
ture and oti cr nianifesiations of human life assume in 
(his wav d flercitt eharacierisi’cs of form and spirit 
under d fferent circumstances T he p ogress and de- 
eneraiion of any of the races of men is thus the in- 
ireci effects of the development of mankind as a 
whole and is acted upon by the conjuncture rf all the 
forces of the universe To understand the history of 
any people, Ihe author rightly tells us, "voumusi 
reali-e the whole situiiion of the human world at the 
(ime and study the array of forces that has been the 
result of mutual inieiconrse between the s veral 
peoples in social economic, mielleeluil, .ind political 
matters 

In Section l\ <The World forces in kncient and 
NIedixval History), the auihorshows how ihcsocial, 
polit cal, ind htenry 1/e of different coiiiemponneoiis 
nations in (he past owed their peculiar chir,(ctcnvtics 
(o certain xyetems of world tones operating at the 
period and how different contemporaneous eivilivaliCHis 
vnflvienco ind nvodify oivt another, each ^iwg, iw tact 
(he yoiiit produU of (he whole prorcis of hii nan alTvirs 
Thus (hcculiurc and civilisation of the ancient 1 gyp- 
lianx ind Btbylonian<: bcir the impress of their iiUcr- 
covirse with other peoples of vinous oi igins Hellenic 
cukiue was the product of the world influences of the 
Classic \gc — mainly Btiociiician. Igyptiaii and Per- 
sian , the various stapes in the history otlbjmewerc 
likewise influenced both in form and spun by contact 
null tlic life ind thought of the innumerable peoples 
whocime under the sway of the Romans jllielncralure 
and life of the kingdoms of the I (ellenivuc world thit 
came into being under the movement for the expansion 
of Greece begun bv \lcxanrlcr, were the outcome, in 
varying degrees, of il c contact between thcl jict and the 
West, and, iistlj .the nimncrs and customs religions 
institutions and social practices, as well as the art and 
lilCTaturc of Jndn. owe their spctnl characlc^sllcs to 
the social, political, and religious intercourse of Indii 
with tlie perries of Iibet, China, and llic diverse neo- 
Greek States, as well as to the influence of multifarious 
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as a s) mposium m the columns of Tht Ltaitr of Vllah 
abad and embodies the opinions on the csscntiaU of 
Hinduism, of such eminent persons as — Sir Gooroo 
Das Bineriee, tlie Hon Mr Justice Sadas va I}er, 
Mr SitAendra \atli Tagore. ICS . NJr P T Snnt 
\asa Itenger M A ,l M u Uenan Bahadur R Raghu 
nathKio Mr P Naravanaljer d a b i. Rai Efaha 
dur 1 ala Baijnath Or S r S Subramania Ijat, K c l 
E Uao Baliadur \ K Ratnaniiia Chariar Dabu 
Bh3ga\an Das the Hon Mr \ Krishnaswami 
Ijcr, the Hon Mr Gohul K. Parekh, Rao 
Bahadur C \ Naidja Pandit Oirga Dana |oshi, 
Babu CiOMiida Has, the lion Mr Justice P R Sun 
dara \i) ar, Oewan Bahadur K Krishnaswami Rao 
Rao Bahadur l< Ramanuia t hariar Itao Bahadur \ 
M Mthaja ii Rao Bahadur \\ aman Madhav Kolhal 
kar, Dewm Bahadur M \d narayana hah, Rao 
Bahadur Deorao \ina)ak the Hon Mr \ Subba 
lau Pantalu Babu Sarada ( haran Milra and Sir 
Pratul C handra C hatlcrjee LL i> 

1 he book affords very intcresiing reading 
Tht Sacrel liiols of the Utmiut l\<* Vo/ 

I\ Pirlf S'(jwii«j(i Pri jchana Siil'oui tram 
late<l iy Bahii ftaiidolalSinha VA BL PCS 
Difiiity Wngizirate Bihar atid Pubhshtl by Babu 
^udliiairu \’alha Votir at the Pauim Office 
Dahadiirganj Allahabai Pff ii+ +7 Pukc 
single copy Ft 1 3 Aiinitai Subsrrifli n Rt 11 
As 12 foreign £ 1 

This pan cmiains not onl) tlie Samklija Pia\a 
chana Sutras but also that cxceiteni treatise Tativa 
Samasa (knonn also as Ivapila Sutram) 

Mr Sinha t as iransUlcd the laitta Sainasa (pp n 
+ ao) with Narendra s Commenlara and iheSamkh)a 
I’ratachana Sutras with the \ rittt of \niruddha and 
tie Uhashja of \ ijnana BhiUsu a> d has siten in 
r nglish extracts from the Vriiiisaraof Mahadeva 
\ edaniin 

lly the I elp of iheVnlti readers si ill be able to 
form a fu r and acoiiraie general aoguaiiiiai ce « iih tl e 
principal doctrines of kapila the I cninder of tlie bohool 
aid tie 0 /iasja will enable tl em to iraiersc tie 
wl ole field of Hindu philosophical <pcculaiion and 
thereb) to acquire a deeper and wider I nowledgc of 
the Samkhja I’liilosophj m iliilf and m its relation 
to all other 57 steins of Iboughi 
In til s part the Samkina Prai ail an Sutras liate 
been translated up to 1 47 The trunsbtor has giien 
the I nglish cqunalonls of eteri aiord of Ute Sutras 
of it e I allia Sainasa a id of t! e Samkhaa Praiachana 
Sutras Hie Teats ha\c also been giicn 

1 he booh IS being ablj edited and trandalcd 


Chanahyi Ai/isira Samgra/ia 6y Prof fnanenira 
Aath Chalterjt ha^iraliia, ef IftlnagurCollegr 
J’fi /’r(« /U'O <Tnii«* 

One hundred and cigl't Sanskrit a erscs know n as 
ChanaVja slokas hate here been (ranstalcd into 
Bengali NCrse and 1 nglish {prose) 


The Crnrn Sunsiril Fnghsh Dictionary etmfilel b) 
i'asiiha Go inJ Aplr BA eni fitbliihtd by K H 
Gondhahkar, Poona City Pp it6 + i ltrrata\ 
Price Re r-S ^ c o x o 

\n excclhnt piaitnal Sin kr I I nglish Dtctronary 
Recommended to High School and College students 
‘'anskfii words are printed in Deianagaii character 


It religion undermined by Science 1 by Prof T L 
Vasv^am, a A Pp 25 Price tno annas 
The Path of •^rroioe by the same author Pf 14 
Price one anna 

Both the pamphlets are thoughtful and inspiring 
A Prolegomena to a Religious Philosophy by Prof 
7 L Vasuani M A Pp 54 Prtrr nof /«oir>i 
the address delivered by Prof \aswani at the 
World Congress of Religions at Berlin 1910 has been 
erpanded and published m a booh form The subject 
lias been ably handled and readers will bo benefited 
b) the perus^ of the bool 

■ he author, though a cultured man andaltrahna 
of the 1 wenttelli Century has not been able tothrou efi 
the iiiheritaiice of sectananisiii of the Nineteen Ii 
t entur) In one place m the ‘ 1 oreward ' ho writes — 
\nd ma) I not here suggest to friends and fellow 
beltciers lint the Movement of the New Dispensation 
is broader than all the sections of l(ic Brahma Sintij 
I h s projection of sectarian bias was uncalled for 
H here Bast and iVest meet /«/rrrifw vnth Prof 
T / \ara.ani,Pp 16 Pnee one anna 
Iheaceoun given m this pamphlet is a reprint from 
the Christian Gemnionnealth, I ondon, and is a" 
iiiieresong reading 

Mints Chixdba (luostt 


GbJAKATI 


/« the SersKt of the htodasa Brotherhood Pnbbshtp 
by tlohanln! \ ilhaldas Canihi, BA / riHfnf sf 
the Rnmkrishno Printing Press, Abinedabel Pp 
04 Paper loxer Unprietit 
1 lus I itle pamphlet contains various essajs, on love 
broiheihood \c . in vanuus shapes dialogue letters 
addresses from various pens The style all throughout 
is very high pitched and thereloTC ailifiriaf Thi 
pamphlet IS all the same worth nonce because of tie 
(act iliat in such a remote comer as Modasa there 
are people who take such a keen interest in 1 lerarj 
•natters 


Parakram it Prasoii bv Keshaxtnl 1 ! DhruTa.BA 
Headmaster, litgh School, Ahinelatod, pnntil ol 
the Satyanara^an Printing Press, Ahnielabal 
cloth hound Third elition, pp 1S4 Price 
Re o 12 a Isgij) 

Only a few months ngo, we had the pleasure 
of rcMCwuig tic second edition of this adm rabic 
translation of I\al das s Vikramorvashiya Nalak.a d 
now a third edition has been called for Its schobrh 
translator has utilised the opportunily l> add I'g s"*! 
more to Its worth in two ways lie has embillvlro 
It by means of a scries cl eight sinking picture' fro"' 
the brush the well known artist of Weslcm IndJ 

Mr III urmdhar, and thus provided for llie reader 

according to a Gujarali proverb, both gold and swcrl 
smell ) But what would apj 

more to the thoughtful and stud ous scctioi of the 
reading pubic is the conii'C but eulrcmely wril 
written iilroou'tion Irvini; to determiie the pcritHi 
wle» KilvIislvrH lie eximincv the sources— 
ire at best bit few— wuli greil HCiimcn and 1 lelii 
gcncc .iiul arrives at a result winch seems to bias 
near aiiuracy as it is possible to have under the 

circumstances He places the peiiod somewhere near 
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themiJdlcot ilie firU ceniiir> IH Bv t npl ^ 
an mgemaus method Mr Dhrm i compe{\ cht pHw 
tO)ield up iheir chronoto’icM secrti^ Hi. 1 n> noted 
c!osf!> and given interesting tables of the diBtrint 
^5 used b) Kilidas and oilier poeis and b> m ins 
of a ccriatn pcrccniape, worked Oiil 'nth grc« labor 
and wh ch increases and decreases with the remoteness 
or nearness of that particular pla) in which the\ are 
emploved to certain well ascertained p»nols tried 
to confirm his conclusion, armed at b> other method* 
We wish that the research methods of this (jajarin 
scholar niav get a wider public to appreaa e them The 
onl) (o doso, would be to publish (hem in 1 »g) sii 
(r) Pdfif RirJIiit ill isiue (•ubitthti by thf 
PjIi f ir Yuzjh \lan1al of Surat pp Prxt 

Re n ^ o 

(i) The Dt all isiue of the Oii/aeali a xetUy 
{Anglo Gujarati^ puhhihel by Uhhaeam 5 Deiu 
Bambay Bp (fptj) 

Uiere is riune a sheaf of the Dei ah issues of 
periodicals— weekly and nionthU —coming out cscrs 
sear now, in imitation ol the Christmas numbers of 
English paper* I heir number is on the increase but 
amongst them all, ise ha« selected llie abo'C two 
aa being \a orth mention, in point of mechanical get up 
popular treatment of adncrsit) of sHhiCcis andtliere 
eonscouent readableness llio first is a sectarian 
monlW) ]{ represents the agrituliural chs» the 
Patidars of Gujarat, who by meina of their wealth 
and intelligence are making rapid strides towards 
advancement all round The second is howeser bv 
far the best production wo hate «ecn m Cwjanii till 
now ft 18 iffastrated with numbers of pictures of 
great lustoricnl interest, of the mementos of old Surat 
and Ahmedabad and a mere look at (hem retiic^ the 
memor) of their glorious past Out more noticeable 
than that is the array of useful subjects— literals and 
oihers, treated most informatiscl) b) the diflercnt 
writers The old romances, merging almost mto MU 
lore, of Kathiawad, the home of romances, handled 
here, only whet the desire of the reader to get more 
Then there is the arcrde on frslies and fisli life 
illustrated with pictures, whose lucid and popular 
treatment should act as a magnet to draw out others, 
to follow in the same \ein The Bengali monthly 
Braiasi, like so many other Engli h contemporaries, 
is generally always full of such articles popularly 
treating scientific subjects Gujarati literature is sadly 
lacking in (hrs respocf Me wash the soid to dis 
appear now that a beginning has been made \n 
otherwise excellent work is marred by a piece of 
literary unfairness There is a short story at the 
end by U A Mehta It appears to have been 
clearly 'lifted from some fc-nglish book ft wnot 
written originally by the writer, still he has tried to 

palm It oil On his readers as if he were the author of 

It Th s tendency of an absence of uprightness m a 


rising writer eannnt be commended and the I dilor 
should put It down for the sake of his own good name 
UriUya Zdrannn or oiilpaunngs cf iht Heart hj the 
late Urt Sumah, daughter of the /fan ble Mr, 
t lUahhat Suirteffji of Dhax lagar, printed at the 
Giijurafi Priitfing Brest, Bombsy, TAick Carl 
haart pp ry/ Vnpncrd ('ptt) 

\frs Suma'i died about a yearago, when she was 
hardly out of lier teens a iiiartjr to chronic illness 
( otmeclcd on oie sid-* of her parentage with wealth 
and tlie other wiili learning sh^ took full advantage 
of her position Her mother belonged to the family 
of the late R B Hliolanatli Sarabhai, wliose progeny 
with hardly any csicption have beev well known 
in Gujarat as the votaries of Song and Saraswali, and 
It woull not be called a mere .assumption, if Sumali s 
literary taste* andabifitv be (raced to tier mother (or 
a very short space of life— only two or three years— 
d«l her poelica! Hispiraiion find time to grow The 
Hover wiilieied before lie bill had lime to open 
all Its petals to the sun Her verses are not of a high 
order but (he promise that lay in them, never came 
(obcfulhlled \ strong devotee of Browning, ilmost 
all her poem* are Browningcse lo seme it might 
appear as if a factiiioiis imporunce has been tried to 
be given to fee vtorir, bv meins of the fntroduction 
eoiitiibuted to it by a very close relative of I cr< 
Mr Narsmlirao Pliolmalh Dnaiii, a ihslinguishcd 
f.ujarati scholar and poet But really it is not so 
\ ^rus-al of It would convince any one, lliat he has 
raieil her wiwk at us proper value and distributed 
praise and blame even handedly The sum total 
of his appreeiaticn IS tfiat she was a cfiifd of nature, 
that much of her work is crude, not free from 
ftults, but all the same full of promise Had it pleaserl 
Him to spare her longer, she would have greatly 
surpassed herstlf 

I ir Durgtdas by VithaUus Dhanjihhai Patel of 
Kadiad publ\the>t by the Sactxty for the tueoiiragt- 
meni of Cheab iirrrafurr, printed at the Bam 
brishnit /Mii/ee Printing Presses Ahmedabad, 
Cloth bound pp igi /’rice aeeording to over 
Re 0-8 o. Be i 8 o (rp/a) 

Mr Vilhaldas Dhanjibhai's name is known as a 
wnterof good repute and this novel keeps it up Miss 
Jane PUrters Novel ' Scottish Chiefs’ inspired him 
to produce something tike u in Gujarati and the 
stirring incidents in the history of Marwad, at the 
time when Aorangreb conquered Jodhpur, during the 
minonty srf Vjil S ngh furnished him with a parallel 
to the adventures of William Wallace The heron, 
part pUyed oy the Marwad warriors headed by 
Ourgadas at this time needs no repitition. and the 
novel at every step takes us over that interesting 
ground 

K M J 
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COMMPNT AND CRITICISM 


N B — Contributors to this section arc requested 
kindir to make their observations as brief as 
practicable, as there Is always great pressure on our 


The Chronology of the later Pafa«Kings 
of Bengal 

If ] vi-ts nmused b} the nieihoil ad ipkcl h) 

1 ibu Rakhaldas Uani-rji forsettimothe chroiioloj.) 
nf tin, later I'uh K ngs of Bengal I am still 
more amused to find (in Alodern Jinirt of 
November >912) that he has pref-iced his paper 
ith personal reflections ag imst me and my humbk 
work (1) \Nedo not rtall) rtwcihat ( hanOra 
(mentioned by Sandh)ak3ra Nandi in his poem 
JJamathanla) was Cbandradeta of KAn)akubja 
Babu Rakbaldas doea not furnish ms with an> 
better proof m that respect than a surmise of \I 
M Haraprasad basin that as Madana nas 

Madanapata of Bengal so Chandra pmst be 
Cliandradeva of Kanyakubja A must m a mere 
surmise may sometimes be happ) and contenieni, 
but It IS hardly a safe and sound argument The 
text (iv, 19— at) as edited b> M M ‘tasifi runs 
as follows — 

-q si«>n«[«jnrani?>i 1 

»ix 1 

qrq"iifeqiut fimin a 

q SI qiTST^anmii smrssRpiiwl a 
Is 0 translation of these verses has been published 
by M NI Sxstn or by Babu Rakb-ildis to 
enlighten the ignonnt or the sceptic as to how 
they supply or suggest materials for establish ng 
the identity of Chandra of the poem with Cliandra 
dvia of history (j) I could not accept another 
surmise that N igtahipala III ‘ hadasbonreign , 
IS the contrary was actually recorded in the royal 
grant of his grandson who was not likely to err 
on the point Babu Raklnldas unhesitatingh 
‘ Ignored the flourish of words of that grant , 
because It was a This taint clings 

to all royal grants and with grciter force to all 
poems mclud ng the ,^aw<r /Vunto, yet the length 
of a reign being a matter of universal knowledge 
m that age, was less liable to be misrepresented 
by the court poet My hesstUson to ignore thiv 
assertion in the royal grant shows my Imilits, 


space Ve cannot ax a rule give to any single 
contributor more than two pages A page in small 
type contains 1200 words approximately 


»hiU It dm kakinidiv I aiicijis 'niu/ of hcsitttnn 
to Ignore the saint shows Ins loliuess winch 
undnilitedl) fits in with bcttir grace with hi> 
juvenile enthusiasm (3) I could not accept yti 
another that Harivarma died long before 
Ramapah and it has not as yet betn accepted by 
any sclioltr in the publications of the Icanied 
soaetics I ahii kakhaldas says, t discussion of 
this matter lias been resenvd for a future paper 
So I must hope to lue to leant 
Kabu liakhaldas has not as yet had an opportu 
niij to visit iht locatity of the pillar of tht 
Kaivaria leader m karendra Jtsiinclsata place 
nhibh i> rather out of the way The claims of 
this pillar to bt connected vtith the Kaivarta 
leader, wil) be discussed in detail tn a future 
publication of the \arendra Research Society 
and so 1 could not anticipate the same, nor could 
Babu Kamapnsad Chanda, who was tn the ^lun , 
help being caught in the net I fondly hoped 
that we Itad outgrown the age vihich asserted that 
what we do not know ts not knowledge As 
I hoped against hope I must apologise It in 
however a happy sign of the times that ihcst 
questions have come to be discussed m our 
monthly journals But 1 must note with regret 
that assertions, whicli are seldom made in jiapers 
submitted to the scrutiny of learned societies, are 
unhesuatingly tinjiloyed in contributions to the 
monthly journals, and that our journals also 
tolerate personal reflections which have no place 
m literacy discussions 

A K Mvitrv 

The Riddle of the Ashvlns. 

\propos of Mr Muhammad Shahiduilas at 
tempt to solve the riddle of the Ashvinsinthe 
December number of your will you allow 

me to express here my full concurrence m his 
conclusion that these ^ ed c Twin Gods must be 
identified with the twin stars in Gemini m order 
to understand clearly the true nature of the Asbv in 
legends * I w ish also to point out that the ‘asses’ 
of the Ashvins which Mr Shahidulla has fa led 
to identify m h\s paper -may be found m Cancer 
lying immediately to the east of Gemini Says 
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Impernl policj and neecssitj, atlcKihall 
of the piy of tiie ncficilulft! |)o<ts ^liuuld be 
dcfra>cd by ibe Hritiib ImperiM I tciicqucr 
3 [ licrc stioulil be one aiul only one 

stanJArJ service— tbe present distinciiom ol 
corcmnted, uncovenantccl, inipenat and 
provincial should be doneav.a) with Ihe 
and allouances of llrtliih and Imlians 
Joints llic same uotk thould t c equal lx 
cliant^c compensation paid to nniivhcM 
should he at once abolished 

3 Ail service exam mat irins should be held 
in India, since the services exist for India 
and not India for the services, and also 
because fndian students arc not fairly treat* 
cd in r npland 

4 Ihe maximum pension for all public 
servants sh )uld not be more than 50J 
rupees a month 

All the Examinations should be 
held In India 

There was a time when Indians in 
Cngland were well treated b) the people 
nt that country The number of Indians 
then sojourning in Great Oriiam was not 
a setj large one — hardly exceeding a couple 
of hundreds at a time — and they were 
looked upon at Indian Rajas and princes 
But owing 10 the large increase of 
Indians residing m England that has 
taken place of late, for at present there 
are no less than 3,000 Indian sojourners in 
that country— every device is being resorted 
10, in order to discourage and prevent our 
counHymen from visiting ihe land ol their 
rulers The preliminary preparations (or 
the voyage — the certificates which have to 
be secured from District Magistrates, Poli- 
tical Agents or Police Commissioners are 
very troublesome to ihe Indian a<pirants for 
entering the 'crviccs and the professions 
of Law and Medicine The regulations 
which the Innshase lately made are, to say 
the least, mosl unfair to Indian students 

Imperialism is ran pant everywhere in 
England This has been brought about by 
her connection with India Wrote Sir 
Edward Sullivan in 1858 — 

In cons der the advantages ihis Country derives 
from Ihe posses' on ol India ue must not on t the im 
mense impul'c it pnes to matrimony amongst tie 
upper middi 1 g classes and when we remember that 
accord rg lo tie f rsi polit cal economislsof the day 
one ot our geeatsst nai cnal dangers ties m tic great 
number of lie populalion excluded from matrimonv 
oy vihat the oulhor of Compmons of niy Sohtude 


cilb 1 ) r jjrr It vici nl fifcll curs ili s coiiilencli„ 
u (1 111 re IS I 1 s mil $1 1>) ct for cnni.r iliihlion • • • 
Mirrii^c IS iisi a lut irv coniine 1 to the riuh— i 
IS coziarrtaihe gc' ervi put I c but it it not so »i h 
lie \ng1o hilnii aho'e n nplc piy and eniolu nrnl« 
an 1 tVie nn lout Ird emwrncc il i aidon t pension 
atippics It once null ihc i come liid sflllciiicntt iieces 
Ois lo sreure ill tl 'one scl I con fort an clernal vde 
yerrs before conlemp rsrj cunirs, I irrislers or clerks 
due ilinkof viicli a Messing* • Marriage is a mot 

fiopulir (iisKtudnii tn Ind v and I suppove t1 ere are 

igmier n iiiitxr of miriirl men in lie Co i panv * 
sjefiice, lliin 10 m* ciirrrspond ng nii nber ol men ii 
iJie ssorll* • 1 *1 >u1d sii tinl lake tie Indm 
<Hrs>ccs lhro«.l oie 1 1 even four un mimed and 
IS one niiriiice uilli anoller coninfules on an 
ncra|,e four cl I Iren to the popolaho i of t 1 e countn 
«e hive lifsides il e inn iinpnl le rtlaliies and pen 
iionecs of (I e 7 mw satacied ofTicrts of the Compin) 
ilirrnseltr* at oil 1 jrn lid niili Mrir retiiuesand 
Iriends and neirli 7 >rai liiile broun babie< all rl 
n) on shire ihe profu of ll e Ind in Service I filers 

n India pp yv y? 

ll vs this spirit ol Imperialism {^Iiis the 
rnHCondiict of a few IndiAtit there) which 
accounts for the peculiar treatment Indian 
students are subj'cteJ lo in England, since 
ihe Impenali'ts of that country look upon 
India as the happy hunting ground and close 
preserve for ilieir ‘ boys " Indians are necc< 
taril) iherelore considered as “interlopers ' 

Does India exist for the services or the 
service* exist for India^ Ihat 1$ the problem 
which the Royal Commission should solve 
to the satislaciion nf nil parties concerned 

It used to be said that the ranks of ihe 
Civil and Medical Services were as open 
to Indians as to lintishers because the 
Compeliiiv e Examinations field in London 
were as much open to the former as to the 
latter Those who asked for simultaneous 
examinations were told that English train- 
ing was nece'sary for all in the higher posts 
in the public services liui the regulations 
which have been made of late do not show 
icnpartiaUty and (awness to Indian students 
The Cellege^ ol OxCotd and Canvbcvdge do 
not admit Indian students a* freely now as 
they used to do formerly Indian students 
do not receive that fair treatment from 
theif professors which their English fellow 
xtudents do — ave, even the latter do not 
look upon their dusky fellow subjects with 
kindly feelings 

Thts IS no exaggeration, no language 
of hyperbole, but a naked statement of facts 
— which, apart even from the natural 
fairness of the suggestion, w ould be sufficient 
reasons for the Royal Commission to recom- 
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mend the holding of all cNaminalions in 
India Tfie Seriices must exist for ludti ant 
fifirce minussioii fo l/icHi slionfJ tie t/iroHi’’/i the 
portal of exnmnintions comiucied lu luhaaloue 
and no ^there else 

Equalization of Pensions 
At present pensioni to tlie Covcnanled 
CimI and military ^er\ants are paid more 
handsomely than persons of the same ranL 
obtain as salaries in other cnilized coun- 
tries of the uorld Members of the hca\Ln 
born” Civil Service draw CNtraordinarily 
large paj and then thej retire on a pension 
of£ioooajear 1 he paj and pension of 
British officers serving in India is a great 
dram of the monej ol Indian tax payers and 
hence no improvement, verv urgently 
needed for the welfare of this couiitf} is 
possible The highest pension for all rank'* 
whether Civil or Militarj, «hoold be fixed 
at 300 Rupees a month and not more It 
should be paid in rupees, that i' in the 
currencj ol tlie Indian Empire 
One ol the arguments urged for the 
high «alart that is paid to Driiish employes 
in India is that the> have to mami-vm 
the dignitj of their official position in this 
country, as well as to remit monej home 
for the education of their children 1 he 
same argument can not hold true in the 
ease of pensioners who return to England, 
where, being in their own native countrv and 
amidst their own kith and km, the> must 
live like their nerghbours and not plav the 
role of Indian nabobs of bjcgone dajs 
TJiey can live very comfortabl) on£^ooa 
jear Besides they carry away a large 
saving out of their pa) and allowances 
rivpAP /Axw.’J rrodrise l)te 

Ro)ai Commi «sioncr5 to recommend the 
maximum limit ol pensions allowable to 
Indian public servants to 500 Rupees a 
month 

Reasoning m a Vicious Circle 
Whenever there is a manifestation of anj 
uiuest m this countr), it is solemnly 
advised bj Anglo Indians to increase the 
number of Britishers in the employ of the 
Indian Government After the deplorable 
bomb outrage of 1908 Sir Charles Elliot, 
a late Lieutenant Governor of Bengal and 
3 great friend of Lord Morley of Blackburn, 
vvtote to the papers that the Government 
should increase the number of British 
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officers in (ndia, which, in his opinion, 
would put a stop to such outrages m the 
future It IS considerations like these 
which accounts for the Iirge tncrease ol 
Anglo Indians, including Eurasians, in the 
various departments, because they can enroll 
as volunteersand thus be useful in defending 
th ir kitii and km against the attacks of 
‘wild Indians' 

But the) forget that tin* undue partialit) 
and preference to Eurasians and Anglo- 
Indians IS one of the main causes of the dis- 
content which prevails among the educated 
ram-sof Indian society 1 Ims is evident from 
the speech of Mr Drummond delivered in 
ihe House of Commons on June 7th, i858, 
an extract from which is given belovv Even 
after the lapse of over half a century what 
he said then holds true to a great extent 
now He said — 

lie fir t pcryoii whose tcstiinoii) I stiall quote 
in ^uppon of ttt) statement is S r 1 Sliwc son of J- 
U gnmouth nio ssm that tlic insolent behaviour 
nliwli I n},lish people res dent in India think it ncccs 
sarv to pufsut lovards the nnivcs byway of keeping 
up the r own d gmiy w carried to sucli a p Ich as to 
liad tic lalur tv a\o d as much as possible all inter 
vour cwithihvin in as mucli as they arc far more 
I ketv to meet with sight and negtect than with 
sympiil) The same gentleman adds thatitisnot 
a( il> uncommon (0 ) ear young' men who hate been 
only a year or twom India and who are wholly un 
aiqioi ned with the language of the country, except 
perhaps (hat tlcy can smaller a hitle Htndoslanee 
lateon xpeakof tie natives with the utmost contempt, 
lookinc upon them as a degraded racy and not allow- 
ing that ihev possess a s ngte good quality '1 he 
lingime of B tling'gate he goes on to observe ts 
constanilv used lovards respectable servant' simply 
because ttiey <ki not Jnppen to understand what it eir 
masters sav a circumstance which is very often owing 
to it c (act that these do not speak intelligibly I may 
also mei lion the story of a certain magistrate who 
insistecftfiat wficnever a native on horseback met liim 
he should at once dismount and make him a salute 
wtileimay adduce the authority of Mr Norton to 
prove tl at we seem disposed to regard thenalves 
nowwiihcven less kndness and sympaily than at 
the period wten our reJal ons nitli lliem were first 
established Mr Rees 'tales in his Aarrafi r lhat 
the conduct of many of our young officers lovards 
the natives is cruel and tyrannical wli le (he London 
Qu trierly declares that the behaviour of huropea is is 
marked by a h gh degree of pride and insolence 
lord Will am Bentinck said lhat the result of h s 
(b'ervatioi was that tic I iiropeans generally kneiv 
I Hie or nothii g of the customs and niaincrs of the 
people and Nlr I raser fyller asserts ihat the 
servanisof lleCompany arc Ihe least able to suppiv 
conect 1 fiwmat on upon these subjects Now if we 
are proud of o ir anstocricv and mindful of tl eir 
dignitv hov can we think that these things do not 
nnkle in the breasts of men who can trace up ificir 
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Iicreditar} rank and (heir possess ons to a period 
.inlerior lotlie lime of Alexander the (ireat ’ Are tie 
'o foolisli as to imagine iliat, because ihej do rot retort 
an in'-ult upon tlie monienl, llic\ do not feel ilT 

NoM, tlie root of llie wfiole ei il is the doctrine that 
India IS a country to be txploittJ Cot the benefit oCthe 
( ivil SeriiLe, If ne are going to look upon India as 
\ic base lool cd upon it hitherto • • » 

for bi ghsh officials «e shall suicl> lo«c it, and 
shall deseric to lo'e ii 

So file remedj of the present discontent 
ooes not consist in large and larger in- 
creases of British officers in India, but quite 
the opposite. 

Scientific Departments of the Indian 
Public Services 


The fndian Sunejs are most im- 
portant tlcparfmeiifs of the Government 
of fndia I he operations whn-h had been 
carried out in the different branches of 
these biirtejs from the date of the British 
occupation were re\ ic'vcd bv btr Clements 
IC Markham as well as Mr C harles L I) 
Black, in works winch were printed and 
publi'hed l)\ order of the laic Ouecn- 
Lmpre«s’ bccretar} of btate for India in 
Council in 3 volumes in 1S70, and 

1891 respcClivth lliese volumes furnish 
very useful information on Indian Surveys, 
such PS ‘'Indian Marine Survevs, ” ‘Great 
Trigonometrical buncy of India," “Geolo- 
gical Survey of India", &w It is in these 
depatiments of Indian I’ublic Services, that 
natives of India are very seldom employed 
and find no ericoiirigemcnt at the hands of 
those wlio are in authority Uefure the last 
Public Service Commission of 1886-1887, 
one gallant officer who "as at that lime 
tlie Surveyor-Gcncr.vl of India did not 
hesitate to declare before the llon'ble 


alU 


i-ch ilant 
IV ed a native to 


members of the Comn 
manner that he never 
touch a ilieodolite 
In a memoranduir 
vevor-Gencia\ nl India, Colonei Oe Pie* 
submitted to ilie Public Service ComniiSMon, 
lie vv rote : — 


which the then bur- 


let t'lan iVciri cl 
xtnftiui I 

ntherilinjl/pj’l 


Tltr itfirtJ (Utm It h 


Wn my oM piiilie> Incur pirmillril i NaIiic tu touch 
1 theodolite or an original cunipuiati. n on the principle 
that the Iningulaticn or scientific uoik vis the prcrcgniuc 
ol the highi) jiid hiitopcan, and ihn re'iriaiion of the 
sciiotific uork Has the only ua\ h) ulich I ccuU Lerp 
up t distinction, <0 as 10 justify the d fTcreiit figures of pay 
rcspcctn ely drau n by ilie Ino clasw-. l>c(Mreii the Liirnprsn 
in oftice liine, and the Name «tio r-in him soclo>e mail the 
ofhee duties as nell as in field duties 

*‘\el 1 ‘Cc Itiit Natiies commciily d > ihecompiilali ms 
niu a di}v, and the Liiti'iieans some other inkrn. t Julies ’ 
How can natives of India sliow* “the 
facultv of independent researcfi and critical 
observation" if wc ate to believe what Sit 
John Gorsf, sometime Secreiary of State 
for India, said m his famous Manipur Speech 
that “Govetmnent had always discouraged 
independent and original talent, and had 
always preferred docile mediocrity. This 
was not a new polity 

Mr P. N Bose after a brilliant academic 
career in England was appointed to the 
Geological Survey of this country. He 
was the first Indian to be so appoinicd. 
But how was he treated ? In a memoir on 
the Indian Survey*. 1875 — 1890. by Charles 
L f) Black, winch, as has been said above, 
was published by order of tlie Secretary of 
State (or India in Council, we find the 
following recorded on page 204* — 

* Mr hose took up new ground in the basin of the 
upper Mabanadi iut the results nere not deemed 
saiistaelorv b) Mr Medlicolt, iiho indeed referred 
promineiiil) to this as .vn nddiiional proof of the 
unsumblen«» of natiies of tndiv for the faciili) of 
indrpendenv mtartb and criueal obvtrvaiiun rtiluirtd 
10 fiKiko a jjood OeoIufti«l Mr Medlicott adds that 
rkr Grologietil it ahout Iht enty branch ef the 

f-ablie tfrtift III tfhieh iiativti coalJ not as yet 
erasaaably/ni em/iloymeHt ’ [ fhe iialivs arc ours ] 
Mr P N Bose by his career in the 
department of which Mr. Medlicoit w'as a 
very mediocre member, has di«proved the 
most unjustifiable assertion of his whilom 
chief \Ve wonder that the tlien Secref.vry 
oi State for India encouraged the dissemi- 
nation of such a libel on Her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects by publishing at the cost 
of the Indian taxpayers the volume from 
which the above extract is made. 

Offer of Battleships by the Ruling 
Chiefs of India. 

There is a rumour tint following tlie 
example of the Colonies and of the Malay 
Slate*, the Ruling Chiefs of India are think- 
mg of offering three battleships and nine 
cruisers to the Imperial Government. 

If the rumour be true, whether the offer 
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be of t\%cKe vessels or one, does not matter, 
vvebopc these Chiefs will consider whether 
the educational and sanitarj requirements 
of their own subjects havebeen met even 
up to the standard attained in British India, 
where It is rather low, before they think ot 
helping the wealth) citizens of Oreat 
Britain I hey should remember Krishna s 
advice to Arjuna, 
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a voice in questions of peace and «ar, Sir \\ ilfnd said ilial 
lint was a large ccntract which mts! t lake ) ears losolic 
Mean ihile Cana U should eoniinue her preparation for de 
fence If Canada were tepresenud •" ot 

Loipicc, then other donir -...-i 
not believe Ihil fore gn v 

London Dnc .6ll 

General llcitiogs speeches since ihc naial quc ticii 

into peomipence m South Ali 
«oill) lie declared 
mpoilant in t 
\fricv When 
Vfiic 


... the Councils cl 
... be also and be did 
Id be much benefiUed b) 


a Im e I em especially nole 
.-v-asion that Impetialism was 
only when U was useful to South 
was contraiy to ihe inletcsls of South 
I II was •» dtslinct enemy to that country All the 
about the Navy Ind been st-ited by a few li ousand 


“O son of Kunti, help the poor, do not jwplt 

gtve wealth to the rich ” There is one other point that deserves 

In this rumoured offer -i P""’ consideration When a colon) oKers a Dread- 

Vip'e, too, IS involved The Hulmg t-nicia, to Britain, it knows that any white 

Tt an) rate man) of the most intlucntiai. the colon) can enter the nav> and 

.irc not British subjects The Nizam o become an officer But is any career in the 

H)derabad. for in«tance, IS an ally ol ureat « ,,5j, p^vv open to an) native of British 

Britain No Cliief is strong enough to resist tpj,a q, “Native" India ? So, if the Ruling 
even a hint of the Resident But would it pfjpr battleships to Great Britain 

be quite regular, or would it be ^^ould thev have the courage and self-respect 

with the dignity and self-respect ol ureai s„puJate that career- m the British navy 

Britain to accept from her allies «nat ^ to iheir subjects? No stipula- 

amounls to pecuniary help non could be fairer. But most probably the 

trade is increasing b) leaps and i>ound^ arrangement would be like that which 

she IS not impecunious \ve know Logiisi obtains in the case of the Imperial Service 

men do not much care for tlieve „oops. the mone) coming from the Chiefs’ 

notions of dignity and self-respect for ,be control and guidance 

thousands of Englishmen have enjo)co entirely m British hands 

iLaslsprOMded by Indian Rajas and Nanaljs >.raai"'ns . , , 

Without ever thinking of returning their 
hospitalit). The) are alwa)s prepared to 
receive but not alwa)8 to give 

- ' ■ ■ ■ ’ V mainiams, slic 


remaining e 

Not to vpeak of the dim past, even in 
comparative!) recent times the Maratha 
sea-lord Angre proved the abilit) of Indians 
to fight naval battles. In merchantmen 


By' the army which India mainiams, she lascar* still brave the dangers of the 

ntributcs to the defence of the Lmpir the most dauntless white sailors 

he colonies ao ^ i u.., _ v,,., 


contributes 
more than her fair share. 1 


nothing of the kind bo b) contributing 
Dread-noughts, they ceriainl) do not vp^d 
more for the empire than India hasbeen do- 
ing for a long time past 

That there are influential sections of the 
colonists who do not want to make direct 
contributions to the Briti-h nav), but want 
to have navies of their own, will appear 
from the following Reuter’s telegrams 

Oiuwa Du la 

The Canadian Huuse of Con mOns was ciowdrf 

Sr Wilfrid Lamer novedan amendment to Mr Boidens 

Naval bill oemanding Ihe eslaUishment of C-vnadian Heels 
in the AlUntic and U c Pacific, each with a snperDieid 
nouj^ht, rnmned if possible, b) Canadian- and mainlaitiW 
1 y Canada. The \ assets , Sir W ilfnd Unner said ‘ 
tc at the disposit of Great I rtlam m any emery.^^ « 
amerdment a1-a> urged Ihe eslabl shment of naval shi(^aai“s 

In his speech Sit Wilfrid Launer condenned GovCTnmenls 
policy of direct cnntribiuion ll was not Cinadian not 
1 titish, and wav unsuilcd to Ihe real needs ofthetnpire 

Referring lo Mr botden s tiqucsl that Cinala slovld I 


We have the men, but 

tunity 

A ferocious sentence. 

Some time ago a Reuter’s telegram in- 
formed us that m Hg)pt “a student, named 
Ahmed Mukhtar, arrested for posting sedi 
tious placard®, has been sentenced to im 
pvisonment for ten )ears.’ If a British 
student had done a similar thing m Great 
Britain he would not probably have got 
even ten weeks Does Eg)pt rest secure on 
the foundation of ferocious sentences? 

The Maharaja of Bofabili on Madras 
Zamindars 

the Maharaja of Bobbili indulged in a 
bit of plain speaking at the annual meeting 
of the Madras Landholders’ Association 
The picture he drew of Madras Landholders 
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will find Its paralkl 111 other provinces, 
too Ilestidt — 

‘ i or llie 1^51 iliifU )CTrs Of so 1 1 nc bren clos(i> 
s\ ltd tl c c-ini rs of < iir /iiiindirs and I rr(;rit 
\cr> iiiiich to niul ill'll iliry I ISC Ltd) rjilier Laik 
uird i> ad mo ar ition cclucai on -ind mid} sports 
ind 111 social functions Assonii as tlity surcctil lo 
llicir est lies they pivc up all spans (.rnerstly shut 
tWmsdvcs up in llicir V omes and swidsoLid functions 
a; inudi is llicy coul I It is s pii^ lo 6nd some of 
them looN 111 tlie Hnds of tlicir viiscs llie most 
rij'cellablc occu c«n<-c lo Iw nouJ is llisl some of ll e 
/ iniind irs li ivl taltcn Ino nnidi lo drink ind I btl esc 
til'll some of tliim Ime sliorliiird Usir tiscs iii 
iinsequcnce In nnii} c ists U c Miii iv.rr or IJcstan 
IS lent liy Goscrnnicnl and in li in llic ssliolc manage- 
inenc o( lie estilc is kfl In some lascs, uhere a 
/aniiidir is iiuipable ol niana^ ii^ I is esiair I see 
no fault in ihil prosed ire but ilie Manager s work ts 
often cheeked or cun oicmiled by the owner s tierk 
or by a meniil senaii Whatever eduiaiion ilic 
/eiTindar recened when he "as soui'v he neser 
improscs It Ihcic is lleniure lo read on all sous 
of subjects rid oi c can rc-iO on any subject for wl icli 
Ive lias a isstp histe id of Ri doe eiijoyni<m us read* 
iiift the) fndit a painful undenjUii g Many of our 
present /ama Ildars do not re id even iics»papcfs 
1 hey ask some oi e el c to icad tl cm and to lel) ilieni 
the chief events of tl e das lie’ ilicnilc man thus 
deputed liarilly fi ds an opporiiiniiy to ■■firm i is 
master Manj of our brother /amindars are regular 
absentees fro n if eir head q lariers It has oo»v be* 
conic a fdsi innable ll iii[, to b ij a I ouse ■ ■ Madras or 
at the head quarters of the district lor In mg It is tiue 
there ate so tte liberal and chat table n tn among us 
but ll ey open the r purse rather iiidisriiminaKli. It 
means in ma iy ciscs a waste of nionei 

I he Mahttaja complains, a “mere ntan" 
that he IS, that some of ins hretlircn are 
tools to the hands of their wives We think 
that IS not quite bad But it may be that 
]ie used the word '‘wives'' (or the sake of 
decorum 

The ICS and other competitive 
examinations 

We have Slid in a previous note that the 
I C S competitive eNamination and other 
similar examinations should he held only 
in India Ko", nothing is more natural 
than that the public servants of a country 
should be chosen in that country itself. 
When a country is completely independent, 
that IS what IS always done Germany and 
France, for example, do not hold their com- 
petitive service exaiiiinations in Home It 
^ may be said that when a country is depend- 
ent, as India i', it cannot expect that a 
similar natural arrangement should prevail 
there. We do not see why After all, the 
joung British Civilian has to serve in India 


What IS the Iiarm in Ins undergoing the 
examination in India ? It may be asked, as 
there is no certainty of his succeeding, why 
should he be expected to spend so much 
money in coming to and residing in India on 
the mere expectation ol securing a place ? In 
reply, vve will ask a similar question : Why 
should the young Indian be required, as he 
IS at present, to go to and reside in I ngland 
at such great expense when there is no 
certainly of bis getting a post? In the 
case of the Indian, the hardship is greater, 
as he IS made to spend money /or simply 
getting a chance to serve in his mother 
country, which is his bulk right It is not 
the Biiton's buth-iight to serve in India, it 
IS only an artificial political right, which 
can not be held to he equal to a birlh-righf 
But It may be urged "But the Indian is a 
conquered creature, the Driton is his con- 
queror, the two cannot be placed on a foot* 
ing of equality " Leaving aside the ques- 
tion of the character of Great Britain's 
acquisition of India, we reply *. "If there 
IS to be a distinction between the conqueror 
and the conquered, what becomes 0/ the 
promise ol equal treatment made in the 
Queen’s Froclamalion and its reaffirmation 
by her two successors ?” 

We do not think it is at all a hardship 
to ask the young Bnton to come out to 
India to undergo a competitive examinalton 
here British merchants and British Gov- 
ernment servants, ilte exploiters and* the 
adeninistraiors, alike come to India for a 
career When the merchant comes, he docs 
not come with the prospect of assxncd gun , 
there are cases of failure. And in such 
cases, merchants do not consider it a grie- 
vance that they have /ailed in business , 
though a misfortune it certainly is W'hy 
then should the would-be Government sei- 
vant of British blood insist upon coming 
out to India with the prospect of an assured 
and guaranteed career^ Why should he 
consider it a hardship lo be called upon lo 
take his chance as the British merchant 
does’ 

Cxcn simultaneous examinations held in 
Great Britain and India, would not be an 
equal test For the Indian candidate would 
be even then handicapped by having to 
answer all questions m a foreign tongue, 
whereas the Briush candidate would answer 
them in his mother-tongue. As the court 
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Kn"ulj;= o[ Br.t.sh InJia is English all 
Gavurnmsnt servants must know English, 
-ne cannot, tliereloie claim to be crammed 
Ihmnnli the raeJiiim ol our mother tongues 
Hut as some sort olset oH against our handi- 
cap ol language, the young Briton 
reasonable enough to 

money and undergo the trouble ol a sota.e 

’"I't" may be urged against our position that 
llie citizens ol the sell governing colonies 

do not claim that the colonial sen ice com 

petitions should he held m <1-' 

We do not know what the, 

the subject But it is certain hat Ar sit 

civilians do not ^ I,*"®, a, 

paid and important pods in the colonies as 
di-s do here in India It is also to be con- 
sidered that, unlike u ,tlie 

the competitive eaammatiou to London in 

iheit rooihet tongue which '' t-ngh* 
orer, thej can serve and make 
eaercise poiicr anj where in the Uritisn 
hmnite whereas the Indian is not allowed 

e,en to enter the colonies heel), eacept as 

an indentured coolie, and 
made to kick him out o! his home in the 
colonies So the case ol the colonists is not 
on a par with that ol the 

It may be said that il the competitire 

eaamination were 1° ^ entmlhe 

either no Briton ,voold be able to enter the 
civil service, or that the suecessliil majotity 

w ould Te "odiao, We do no. think that 

ihe lorraer contingency is at all a probah 
hty , the Btiton is not so miet.or a 
But .1 the majorit) ol successlol 'oodidates 
be Indians, that is what ought to he ® ^ 
1. may be asked, what would then become 
ol 


"The Irreducible Minimum ” 

We do not kno« whether the man or men 

who coined this phrase had a clear idea ol 

the probabihues ol history ^'7®, . 
earlier llnl.di statesmen >Nho ^uUd India 
did not think It unhkeU that a tjme ^and 
thatnotaxcr> remote time) might come 
«hcn Great Britain would giscup tulin^, 
India But leax.ng that coniingcnc> apart 
It IS not It all improbable that India 
^^OHld m tuuire enjo> as great a 
sell government as ihe BrUisli colonies 

do. though it ma\ not be e-sactlj in the same 

form ^upposlng, however, that India cont 


nuesto be administered in the same bureau- 
cratic way as at present, we should like to 
meet the man who could lav dow n unernnglj 
the exact proportion of British officials, the 
slightest decrease m which would endanger 
Great Britian s rule in India The man or 
men who «aw nothing ndiculousor absurd in 
inventing the phrase "irreducible minimum 
ol British officials when the proportion ol 
Europeans and Indians in the higher ap 
pointments is what it is at present, surelv 
had no sen e of the ridiculous 1 or. what 
11. implied in the phrase’ It is implied that 
Indians have alreadj secured the higher ap 
pointm-nts m such large numbers that the 
tune has come to draw a line to put a stop 
to all further ‘ encroachments” on their part 
But what are the facts’ The statistics pub 
hshcdinourlast November number should 
convince everj one that m some departments 
Indians are totallj excluded from the higher 
post, and in all others thev are m a deplor 
able mmoril> so far as the higher appoint- 
ments are concerned Take the Indian 
Civil Service Out of a total of 1292 cove- 
nanted civilians onlj 54 are Indians In the 
II departments of the Government of India 
Sccreteriat there are ii2 officers, of whom 
nnlv It are Indians In the Home, Public 
Works \IihtaT> finance, Revenue and Agn 
culture, and Commerce and Industry depart 
ments, there is not a single Indian officer 
Perhaps m these departments the maximum 
represent® the irreducible minimum' So 
the phrase, ‘ irreducible minimum has 
been brought into use rather too early Per 
haps the custodians of vested interests have 
-vcicd on the principle, * to be forewarned is 
to be forearmed 

No irreducible minimum can be arlihcialiy 
fi-ved Nothing can last which is not pro- 
gressive The British Government cannot 
last if It be not progressive It must be 
progressive in all directions If an irreduci- 
ble minimum of British officers be fixed 
arbilrarilj that would mean that the pro- 
gress of Indians would be artificiallv block- 
ed But no government can be progressive 
which does such a thing ^^e think no 
post which IS open to covenanted civilians 
ought 10 be too high for Indians to a«pire 
to Tl c Unti'.h Indian empire can exist 
even with all the poMs now held bv Euro- 
pean civilians filled b) Indians There is no 
irreducible minimum of these posts which 
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must be held bj T uropeans 1 here cinnot be 
any arbitrary limit But there maj be a 
natural limit That is if we can not per- 
form the dunes of any office we are natural- 
ly shut out from it But there can not be 
any declaration of onr unfitness for any 
office on n prton grounds No one can be 
declared unfit i\ho has not been given a 
chance to prove his capacity One may 
devise the stiffest physical, intellectual and 
moral test, and impose it equally on candi- 
dates of all races and creeds, we will not 
complain But vve object to any direct or 
indirect racial, credal or comolexional tests 
whatever But if an irreducible minimuni 
must be fixed, vve saj, let it be fixed for 
the present that the Vicerov, the Governors 
and the Commander m Chief must be 
Britons, and let half their salaries be paid 
from the British Imperial Exchequer 
The need of European training and 
experience 

It may be objected that if competitive 
examinations are held in India, how are the 
candidates to have British training and ex 
penence’ The solution is easy The selcc* 
ed candidates may be asked to spend their 
period of probation in Crest Britain We 
would go further and say that they should 
spend some time in France, Germany and 
the United States of America and acquire a 
knowledge of the systems of administration 
ol those countries 

The Civil Service Syllabus 
The Civil Service Syllabus is very unfair 
to Indian candidates in one respect The 
maximum marks assigned to Arabic and 
Sanskrit are 800 each, whereas the maxi- 
mum marks assigned to Greek and Latin 
are tioo each Arabic and Sanskrit 
are not easier for Indians to learn than 
Vit Geixxkk 'nr. V-tnvfwwtn 

Nor are they less valuable , on the contrary 
they arc more valuable for persons who 
wish to govern the people of India Sanskrit 
literature has moulded the Hiiidu people 
to a very great extent , so has Arabic 
literature moulded the MuHalmans I o 
understand the people of India aright one 
must know both or at least one ol these 
'literatures Without understanding them, 
liow can one govern them well"^ 

Yet ne find Arabic and Sanskrit arbi- 


trarily undervalued It would be quite 
easy to quote the opinions of European 
savants and British Indian administrators 
as to the value of Arabic and Sanskrit, but 
it IS unnecessary We will quote only the 
latest In the course of the annual con- 
vocation speech of the Punjab Universitj, 
delivered on the 7th December last, Sir 
Louis Dane, the Chancellor, said — 

Pcrsonlly Hs Honor could speak for Arabic and 
Persia 1 and confidenily assen ilicsc classics were in no 
wiy inferior to Greek and I aim ai excellent exercises 
for the in nd and storelvjuses of concentrated ivisdom 
ofthepast HsIIoiortnd no doubt tint Sinsknl 
(I c nuMher of An an tongues ii is even more laluible 
in India 

The principal Indian vetnaculars should 
be included m the syllabus They are not 
less valuable for Indian civilians than Ita- 
lian, French or German If it be said that 
It would be very easy fora Bengali, a Hindus 
tani, a Gujarati, &.c , to secure high marks 
,in Bengali, Hindi, Gujarati, &.e, respective- 
ly , we would reply that it would not be 
easier than for an Englishman to secure 
high marks in English composition and 
English language and literature What is 
sauce for the gander ought to be sauce for 
the goose also 

Some Public Service Commission 
Interrogatories. 

Some of the questions framed for the 
Ubogton Commission clearly show’ that 
the Commission would consider certain pro- 
posals which we cannot but consider as 
retrograde and mischievous We print some 
of them below 

7 V\ hit could be jour opinion iiilb regard id fillinffi 
fixed proporiion of the vacancies in (he Indian Civil 
Service Cadre bj Natives of Inda recruited bj 
means of a separate examination in India or bj 
means of separate exam nations in each province or 
groupof provinces ii India? If you favour such a 
scheme, what qmJTorJiOii.dn.v^njLrw/imnK'jiiL’ 

S If you do niA approve of simuftantous or separate 
examinations in India xreyou in favour of any system 
uixder wh cK Natives of India would be selected in 
Indafor admission to the tndian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nom lalion (bJ comb ned nomination 
md exxtnioat on or (c) any other method * 1 f so des- 
cribe fully what svstem you would recommend In 
piflKulir do you cons dcr It des rable that all classes 
and commun l es should be represented in ihe appo nt 
merits so imde? It so bow would you e vc enect to 
Ihspnncple? 

9 If yovi xre i \ favo vr ct a sjMeivi for the part re 
cruilment of t> e Ind an Civil Service by Natives of 
Ind 1 in India do jou consder that 'Natives of 
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Inda should si It be ei gible for nppoi itmcnt nF g 
hid’ 

We are for tlie entire abolition of the Co\e 
nanted CimI and ProMocial Civil Services 
and their substitution bj one standard 
service, open to all races and creeds through 
the door of a competitive examination held 
in India However, if the Covenanted 
Civil Service be not abolished, our answer to 
qoestion 7 and to each ol its subd»vis>oi>s 
would be unhesitating and clear We do not 
want any fixed proportion of the Indian 
Civil Service to be filled hj natives of fndia 
we do not want a sefinrnte examination in 
India, we are still more strong^ opposed to 
separa.e examinations m each province or 
group of provinces We do not want a 
fixed proportion for various reasons, some 
of which we shall mention (i) Whenweare 
theoreticallj entitled to hold all the appoint 
ments and maj secure all of them m course 
of time, whj should vve barter this natural 
right for anj present small gain’(s) This 
fixed proportion would be assigned as a sort 
of favour But we do not want anj favrur 
We want justice We want onlj what we 
can get bv our ability and character no 
thing else is worth having as nothing else 
conduces to real national strength (j) This 
fixed proportion would be most probably a 
very small proportion, sa\ ,one fourth or one- 
sixih of the whole cadre Uui can any onesav 
that w e can not secure more as the re«ult of a 
fair competition, however stiff? Out even if 
the proportion assigned were 90 per cent 
We would not accept the arrangement as final 
Tor how can it be said that w e can at no nine 
get 95 per cent of the posts by competition’ 
(4) A separate examination held in India, 
however stiff, would be characterised by 
Anglo Indians and their friends in England 
as an easier test than the one held in Eng 
land bo that would be made a ground for 
assigning to successful candidates here a 
lower status and lower pay Ihe examina- 
tion must be oie examination (5) The idea 
of holding separate examinations in the 
different provinces or groups of province®, 
IS very mischievous It may become a 
very effective weapon in the hands of 
designing men in the game of fostering 
provincial disunion and jealousies It 
may say, ‘look here, 1 am your friend, 
I am giving you protection against the 
Madrasis or the Paisis or the Bengalis by 
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holding a separate examination for you’ 
But let nobody listen to its siren voice 
Whoever reads newspapers knows that 
non Bengalis are now holding their own 
in all examinations very successfully and 
even beating the Bengalis Moreover, no- 
thing IS really so good for a people as keen 
rompetitinn If a test be made easier for 
ns than for other-,, it is an enemy m the 
guise of a friend Tor it will keep us back 
ward Whereas if we have to pass a severe 
test, we must gird up our loins and be 
strong If we could not be strong at an\ 
time even in the future by our utmost efforts, 
ii wercb-tter that we perished High posts or 
vveallli obtained any how is not the smmmim 
(lottum, the greatest good, not ev en continued 
existence IS the highest good The highest 
national good is the strength to survive, 
tnorally intellectually and physically We 
must not take It for granted that we are weak- 
lings and must forever remain weaklings Let 
no province of India consider the proposal of 
an easy lest for It (if there be such a pro- 
posal) m any other light than (hat of an 
insult to Its capxcitv, though it may be 
quite unintentional , 

In answer to the eiglith question we say 
that we are for an open competition 
nominalion, combined nomination and 
examination or any other similar method 
we emphatically *ind utterly condemn 
They are sure to promote jobbery, favour- 
itism, patron hunting and flunkey ism The 
competitive system is not without itsdefecis, 
but It IS far superior to any other method 
that human wit has so far devised It 
should be observed that nomination, , 
arc proposed for htdia alone, not forPngland 
as well If nomination &.c , be good, 
why not give Great Britain he advantage 
of these celestial methods’ Orarewetobe 
told that all retrograde backbone softening 
methods are good for India alone’ 

Bui the most mischievous pait of the 
whole question is ‘In particular do you 
consider it desirable that all classes and 
communities should be represented in the 
appointments so made ? So, is the poison of 
communal representation to be introduced 
even here’ Is India not to know anv peace’ 
Agitators are blamed for the unrest in India 
God knows what portion of the blame 
ought to fall upon the shoulders of various 
Government servants and the regulations 
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must be hekl bj Europeans 1 here cannot be 
any arbitrary limit But there may be a 
natural limit That is iii\e can not per- 
forrn the duties of an^ office we are natural* 
ly shut out from It But there can not be 
any declaration of our unfitness for any 
office on n pnon grounds No one can be 
declared unfit uho has not been given a 
chance to prove his capacity One may 
devise the stiHest physical, mteUeclual and 
moral test, and impose it equally on candi- 
dates of all races and creeds, we will not 
complain But we object to any direct or 
indirect racial, credal or comolexional tests 
whatever But if an irreducible minimum 
must be fixed, we saj let it be fixed for 
the present that the Viceroj , ihe Governors 
and the Commander in Chief must be 
Britons, and let hall their salaries be paid 
from the British Imperial Exchequer 
The need of European training and 
experience 

It may be objected that if competinve 
examinations are held in India, how are the 
candidates to have British training and ex 
penence^ The solution is easj The selec 
ed candidates may be asked Co spend their 
period of probation m Greit Dricain We 
would go further and saj that they should 
spend some time in Trance Germany and 
the United Scales of America and acquire a 
knowledge of the systems of administriiion 
of those countries 

The Cfvil Service Syllabus 
The Civil Service Syllabus is very unfair 
to Indian candidates in one respect The 
maximum marks assigned to Arabic and 
Sanskrit are 800 each , whereas the maxi- 
mum marks assigned to Greek and Latin 
are rtoo each Arabic and Sanskrit 
are not easier for Indians to learn than 
ate Greek and Latin f'^r Furopeans 
Nor are they less valuable, on the contrary 
they are more valuable for persons who 
wish to govern the people of India Sanskrit 
literature has moulded the Hindu people 
to a very great extent, so has Arabic 
literature moulded the Mussalmans lo 
understand the people of India ariebt one 
must know both or at least one of these 
literatures Without understanding them, 
how can one govern them well ’ 

Yet Me find Arabic and Sanskrit arbi- 


trarily undervalued It would be quite 
easy to quote the opinion^ of Puropean 
savants and British Indian administrators 
as to the i alue of Arabic and Sanskrit, but 
It IS unnecessar) We will quote only the 
latest In the course of the annual con 
vocation speech of the Punjab Unuersitj, 
delivered on the 7lh December last, Sir 
Louis Dane, the Chancellor, said — 

PcrsonalJv Hs Jlonor coutd speik for Arabic and 
Persia I a iJ confidcnily assert thcic clissics nere in no 
way inferior lo Greek and 1 aim a« ercellent etercisei 
for (he mind and storeliomes of concentrated viisdom 
of the past His Honor Ind no doubt that Sinskrii 
tl e mother of An an tongues uis eien more laliLibtc 

The principal Indian vernaculars should 
be included in the syllabus They are not 
less valuable for Indian civilians than Ita- 
lian, Trench or German If it be said that 
It would be very easy for a Bengali, a Hindus- 
tani a Gujarati, &.C . to secure high marks 
,in Bengali, Hindi, Gujarati, &.c, respective- 
ly , we would reply that It would not be 
easier than lor an Englishman to secure 
high marks in English composition and 
English language and literature What is 
sauce for the gander ought to be sauce for 
the goose also 

Some Public Service Commission 
Interrogatotles. 

Some of the questions framed for the 
Islington Commission clearly show that 
the Commission would consider certain pro- 
posals winch w'e cannot but consider as 
retiograde and mischievous We print some 
of them below 

J \\ hat couM be y our opinion u itli regard to filliii); I 
fi^ed proportion of the vacancies in llie Indian Civil 
Service Cadre by Names of Indn recru ted by 
means of a sepantc etaminition m India or bi 
tl cans nf separaie ctaTninalions in entVi province or 
^roupof provinces ii Ind a’ If you favour such a 
scheme what proporlioci do you recommend? 

S If you do not approve of simultaneous or separate 
evam nit ons >n India ire you in favour of any system 
u ider wh ch Natives of India would be selected in 
India for admission to the Indian Cm! Service by 
means oS (a) nomi latioii (b) comb ned nomination 
and exam nat on or (cj any other method ? I f so des- 
cribe luWyr whal system yenlwoutd recommend In 
pin cular do y ou cons dcr it des rable that alt classes 
and eoramuomes should be represented in ihe appo nt 
ments so made’ If so how would you p vc effect lo 
this pnnciple 7 

9 If you ire in favour of a <y «lem for the part re 
eruitment of il e Ind an Civil Service by Natives of 
Inda in India do you consider th-it Natives of 
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Incla should st 11 be el gible for nppo njment in Fn}, 

hid’ 

We are for llie entire abolu ion of the Cove- 
nanted Cuil and ProMncial Cnil Service*' 
and their substitution by one standard 
service, open to all races and creeds through 
the door of a competitive examination held 
in India However, if the Covenanted 
Civil Service be not abolished, our answer to 
qjestion 7 and to each of its subdiv isions 
would be unhesitating and clear We do not 
want any fixed proportion of the Indian 
Civil Serv ice to be filled hj natives of India 
we do not want a sc/inm/e examination m 
India, we are still more strongh opposed to 
separate examinations in each province or 
group of provinces We do not want a 
fixed proportion for various reasons, some 
of which we shall mention (t) Whenweare 
theorelicall} entitled to hold till the appoint- 
ments and may secure all of them m course 
of time, wlij should we barter this natural 
right for anj present small gam ’ (2) Phis 
fixed proportion would be assigned as a sort 
of favour But we do not want aoj favour 
We want justice We want onlj what we 
can get our abililj and character no- 
thing else is worth having as nothing else 
conduces to real national strength (3) This 
fixed proportion would be most probablj a 
verj small proportion, sav one fourth or one 
sixth of the whole cadre But can anj one sav 
that vv e can not secure more as the result of a 
fair competition, however stiff ? But even if 
tlie proportion assigned were go per cent , 
we would not accept the arrangement as final 
For how can it be said thatweean at no time 
get 95 per cent of the posts by competition 
(4) A separate examination held in India 
however stiff, would be characterised by 
Anglo Indians and their friends m Cngland 
as an easier test than the one held in hug 
land bo that would be made a ground lor 
assigning to successful candidates here a 
lower status and lower paj 1 he examma 
tion must be oii« examination (5) The idea 
of holding separate examinations in the 
different provinces or groups of province*, 
IS verj mischievou It ma> become a 
verj effective weapon in the hands of 
designing men in ihe game of fostering 
provincial disunion and jealousies It 
maj saj, Look here, I am jour friend, 
1 am giving jou protection against the 
Madrasis or ihe Paisis or the Bengalis bj 
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holding a separate examination for jou’ 
But let nobodj listen to its siren voice 
Whoever reads newspapers knows that 
non Bengalis are now holding their own 
in all examinations very successfullj and 
even beating the Bengalis Moreover, no- 
thing is realij so good for a people as keen 
competition If a test be made easier for 
us than for other'*, it is an enemj in the 
guise of a friend Por it will keep us back 
ward Whereas if we have to pass a severe 
test, we must gird up our loins and be 
strong If vve could not be strong at anv 
time even in the future bj our utmost efforts, 
It ivereb*tter that we perished High posts or 
wealth obtained anj how is not ihesuiiimunt 
boniini the greatest good, not even continued 
existence is the highest good The highest 
national good is the strength to survive, 
morallj, iniellectiiallj and phjsicalK We 
must not take it for granted that vve are weak- 


lings and must for ever remain vv eaklmgs Let 
no province of India consider the proposalof 
an easy test for It (if there be such a pro- 
posal) m anj other light than that of an 
insult to Its capaciiv, though it may be 
quite unintentional , 

In answer to the eighth question vve saj 
that we are for an open competition”^ 
nomination, combined nomination and 
examination or any other similar method 
we emphaticallj and utterly condemn 
Thej are sure to promote jobberj, favour- 
itism, patron hunting and flunkejism The 
compeiilne sjstcm is not vv ithout its defect* 
but It IS far superior to any other method’ 
that human wit has so far devised ft 
should be observed that nomination &c 
are proposed for India ahiie, not forPngUnd* 
as well H nomination, &c, be good 
whj not give Great Britain ,he adiantaJ 
of these celestial uvethods’ Or are vve f 
told that all retrograde backbone sohen 

methods are good for India alone’ ° 

But the most mischievous nan .k 
whole question is ‘ In parf.cufar 4 
consider it desirable ihai all 1 
communities should be renro ^ and 

appointments so made ’ $0^1 
communal representation of 

even here’ Is India not ml. ^ '”**’oduccd 
Agitators are blamed for 11.."°*' peace’ 

God knows what port, on fndia 

ought to fall upon the blame 

Government servants ? of various 

and ihn 
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and proposals made them We tremble 
to think how communal representation in 
the services may become a worse bone of 
contention than communal representation 
in the legislative councils May God give 
all classes and communities ol Indians right 
understanding and genuine patriotism' 

We know that if these questions indicate 
a Government policj alreadj decided upon 
not merely the idiosyncrasy of the framers 
ol the interrogatories, nothing that we or 
the witnesses may say, w ill avail 10 alter il 
Itut still we must do our duly So we ask, 
iF lor the sake ol good government it be 
necessary artihcially to secure in the public 
services the representation of all classes and 
communities, why is there no arrangement 
for securing such representation in Great 
llritain’ Ihe greatest nniisli friend of 
India cannot say that he is more anxious to 
secure good government for Indis than for 
his native land Ihe only possible argu* 
ment that may be adduced 1$ that here in 
India there are the clashing interesisol van* 
ous sections, and racial, communal and 
other conflicts Let us admit that there 
are and let ut not enquire what causes are 
responsible lor them to what extent Dut 
are there not such clashing of interests and 
conflicts in the United Kingdom’ Can any- 
body deny that they are more widespread and 
serious there than in India ’ 1 here ihe hand 
o! one sex IS raised against another Ihe 
Ulster Protestants have declared themselves 
on the verge of rebellion and made armed 
preparations, because justice is going to be 
done to the Irish Catho 1 i.i> the whole 
class of workingmen are in deadly conflict 
with capitalists All these have led to 
strikes, acts of violence, riots, bloodshed and 
the parilysing of trade*, unparalleled in 
India I he Commons are against the Lords 
I vcn'‘re 1 igious riots arc not a monopoly of 
India We shall quote an instance or two 
Here is a Keulcr's telegram which appeared 
in the pipers in August, 1911 — 

Ovnnp to ailacVs made on it e Je» » 1 1 South \\ ^les 
a number bf Jcnish retucecs ha>e arrirrtl at Card ft 
Ihe) endure 1 cons derabtc sufler and mere tr f>ht 
e ed out o( the r I ves Kioi ng continues at l)ar|,oeil 
aid G Ifich II IS itescrbed ai a g inilli varfare 
sga nsl ihe pol ee aid intirir) t «o Jes sh st ops 
hwc been birred at Sc ).1eiijod He Dal) 
Telegraphs specuil rorrespondeni slates flat is a 
result of a lengths enqu ry he is com need that tie 
tales ofcsiorton [on He pirl of tie Jests] are at 
sol itcty de»od of truth 


Here is another Reuters telegram — 
London Jute 23 1909 F fly Liierpoo! Schools 
hue been closed oving to fights between tie Pro- 
testant and Catho! c cf Idrcn sided by ll c r mothers 
In India we have not yet advanced to that 
point yet, though in future we may , our 
mothers and children have notyet taken 
part in “religious not* lending to the clos 
ing of schools 

\Ve still remember the commotion caused 
in Lnglan 1 by the euchanstic procession of 
the Cnglish Roman Catholics lu September 
1908 It gave rise to angry feelings in 
Protestant breasts and might have led to 
serious disturbance*, if the Catholics had 
not been deprived of some of their right* 
The situation was so serious ‘hat if Fiigland 
had been under foreign ruler* and if rehgi 
ous bigotry had been sought to be exploit 
ed by them in pursuance of a “divide and 
rule pol cy, blood would havefloivedin 
no stinted measure 

But we need not give more example* 

The United Kingdom, then is not better 
than India as regards the clashing of inter- 
ests and religious and **etionaI riots and 
conflicts If communal representation in 
the puclic services had been necessary for 
efficient administration or popii’ar welfare, 
It would have existed m that free country 
But It does not exist there Hence if it be 
proposed to make sucli an innovation in 
India It may be for some other reasons of 
State than the efliciency of the administra 
tion or the good of the people 

Our answer to the ninth question is that 
if Ihe Indian Civil Service be recruited 
partly in Lngland and partly in India 
Indian candidates should be free to choo*e 
tlieir country of examination or recruitment 
Weare entirely opposed to tlie existence of 
any pretext for dividing the civil service 
into a Pariah section and a Brahman 
section 

The first Telugu Brahman I C. S 
Mr S V Ramamufiy, ba, ics, was 
bom in Viaagapatam (Madras Presidency) 
of respectable parents llis father, Mr S 
V Ramanay \a Pantulu, b a , B c r , was the 
first to lake the B C C degree in tlic Northern 
Circars and much respected for his capacity 
and character by Government He was an 
Honorary Asisiant Fngineer of the Madras 
Public Woiks Department Mr Rama- 
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muftj matricuHted m igo'^, from the 
London Mission High School, Vizagapatam, 
and passed the Fir't in Arts C\amination 
from Mrs A V N College, in 1905 basing 
stood first in the Universitj m both the 
examination® He pa'sed his B A from the 
Presidency College, ^fadras, m 1908 and 
took a high place in first cla«s in English 



Mr S V RA\i\Mi,RTt, ICS 


and headed the list in first class in 
Maihemaiics — his optional subject He 
obtained the record marks »n Matlie 
niatics in the Unuersily up till then and 
obtained the ‘Marsh Prize’ from the Unixcr- 
siti While he ^-as continuing his studies 
in that branch for the MA he secured the 
Coiernmcnl ol India Scholarship in 1909, to 
study for the I C S I xammation He joined 
the Iriniiv College, Cambridge, and soon 
obtained a major scholarship there of £too 
per annum tenable for five 3 ears and a half 
In J910, he passed Part r of the Mathemati- 


cal Tripos in first class and subsequent!) 
Part II winning the ‘B Star’ of high dis- 
tinction Referring to his signal success in 
this Tripos Examination, the London Cor- 
respondent of the Madras Mail wrote at 
that time thus — 

Mr S \ rimamuit) of Trinity, has clearly justified 
Ih- h^h aoticipations forced of his abil ties 1 y his teachers 
m Madras He ga ned ihe Goserninent of Ind a Scholar 
ship CO 1 n"ljiid from ihc Madras Unuersil) lie hascooe on 
frun strength ic slrenglh and is one of lho®e marhed in ll e 
1 9I as <!e erring of special cred t in ihe opinion of ihc 
exa liters 

Regarding his success in the I C S Exami- 
niiion of 1912, the London Correspondent 
of titc Madras Mail wrote thus again — 
‘^pecal hsnogr Riiist lie auarded to Mr S \ Kama 
m n\ of ihe Madras I residency «ho comes out second on 
the fin I ll c Mr 1 amamurt) «as seiv high up m 
Kt )cats examination >1 tthich he obtained 2 904 marl,® 
In ll e final exam naiion m uhich his hnouledge of Ind an 
Languages no doul t served I imVell he scored 1 64$ marks 
He was awarded the ‘Bhavanagar Medal' 
f r being the first of the Cambridge I C 
probationers Ihe Andhra country feels 
elated by haaing the first Telugu Brahman 
I C S of such distinction and promise He 
reported him®elf 10 duty at Madras on Satur- 
day the ajid November, 1912 Mr Rama- 
tnurlt, in addition to achieving intellectu’il 
distinction, hus shown moral courage by not 
undergoing any “ pra^a5chllta ” after reluni- 
tiig from England It is fervently hoped 
that Mr I^amamurly will dislingui®li himself 
in $er\ice *is splendidly as m his scholaslti. 
c irecr and bring credit and renown in ilie 
Andhra country which has given Inm birth 
K 

Diagnosis from the eye 

iAxea^es are u^agnoseu’ af nle present day 
of scientific advancement by many different 
methods, to which the diagnosis from the 
eye, added, is a great improvement and 
a sure aid to the exact condition of the 
involvement of the organs 

The eye, the highest developed of all tl c 
organs in the body, is the mirror of the soul 
As It expresses all the emotions of the mind, 
®o It IS impressed upon by the physical 
perversions, though unfortunately the fact 
IS unknown to many 

the physical perxersions are impressed 
on the Ins which is a circular muscular 
septum situated m front of the lens and be- 
hind the cornea From the diagram It wrll 
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%Kow that the diffrtcni pa?t» ot the bodj a»c 
represented on the Ins it certain sections 
Not onl^ the disea<es but the poisonous 
drufis talen into the system shon m diffei 
ent shadis tn different orgins according to 
their affinity for that paritcubr organ 

' I his iniporlanl discosery uas made b\ 
a lajirnn iliroiigli a 1 1 istgmhcant incident 
Whenaboy of eleven Near« I vcselv mnicd 
to cttcli an owl in Ins gardto the bird m self 
defence claw cd the Innd of the lad ulio 
could free hinisilf only by biesking ilie 
birds leg \% il e boy md the owl sinrpK 
looked into each otlicrs eyes, the former 
observed in the lower parts of the bird s esc 
the rising of a black stripe Y iing Peczelj 
dressed llie on I » leg nursed him and finaliv 
gave him Ins freedom I he bird Iioneser 
stayed in the garden for several years and 
Peczely ob«er\ ed later m that p.«rt of the 
Ins where the black stripe had risen before 
the appearance of » i itc and crooked lines 
The Circular nrei surrounding the pupil, 
as represented in the diagram is the am 
which stands for llie stomach, next to tl is 
IS the sympathetic nervous system I lu. 
other parts of the body nic represented 
according to tlieir siliialioiiN I he die|er 
parts of the one longitudinal I aU of the 
body represent on the inner half of the In , 
and the superficial on the outer hall of each 


ej 


bo all the affections or perversions from 


the RKivtal condition can be divgnnsed yutt 

by the examination of the eye I Inis many 
important lessons in so ne of tlic decp>sealed 
organs vv Inch could not be diagnosed by the 
ordinary method were revealed by the 
ixann ntion of tl c eye 

I he marks il at arc found on the section 
of ilic ins represciiiing t certain organ are 
d fferent in d ffereiu st igesef a disea<e 
I he sections representing the organs and 
ihc marks showing ihc mvolvenrent of the 
parts have been found out after many years 
experience and observations Now we are 
quite sure about the division of the Ins into 
Its sections corresponding to each and every 
part of the body as well asabout the change 
of color according to the affections of a cer 
tain part 

N K Bosn, USc, MD, 
ResideHl /’/lys ciair Dr I itiJI >hr s Sam- 
^ S. A 

The Calcutta University Chair 
of Indian History 
I or the silanes ailichcd to our Univer 
Miy Professorships, it would not perhaps be 
possible tn have the serv ices of European 
onentahsis of llie front rank for any long 
period liisleid, therefore, of trying to 
have Purcipean orientalists, we should give 
opportunities to indigenous talent to make 
researches in the field of ancient Indian 
history Such research is not something 
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mar\ellou«, nor is the “critical Western 
method’ some mjslerious process which is 
unattainable bj Indian students of historj 
I he exaniples of H G Bhandatkar, Rajen- 
dra Lala Miirn, Bhau Daji, Bhigwanlal 
Indraji, and manj lesser men show that we 
can find out our ow n ancient historj 

We cannot approve of the appointment 
of Dr Thibaut to the chair of ancient 
Indian historv, and that for seten long 
)ear« Had he been an Oldenberg a 
l^hjs Da\id<, a Hoernlc, a Pargiter, a Fleer, 
a Berriedate Keith, or a Vincent Smith, we 
should not have objected But though he 
knows Sanskrit and Pali and has done 
work of some note in Indian Astronomj, 
Cieometrj and Philo«oph\, be has done 
absolutely nothing in the field of fndian 
history proper For the history of the 
prehistoric Indian races, we require to 
know Palaeontology and Anthropology 
For the history of later period% we are 
indebted to Pah and Sinskrilhteraturesand 
to Indian Epigraphy and Numismatics 
Dr Phibaut has done no work in these 
fields, nor is it known whether he knows 
much of Palaeontology, Anthropology, 
Epigraphy and Numismatics He may, of 
course, pick up knowledge from the work 
done hy others But if an old man like 
him can do it and if ihal be ttid«d the uori 
of n Uiiiv r*/i} Piojessor, connot younger 
Indian men who have done some historical 
research work do tins work of reading, 
memorising and compilation’ It may be 
that, as *'a prophet is not honoured in his 
own country,” Bengalis need not expect to 
fill such a clnir In that case men like 
D H Bhandaikar, Pathal , 5»c , might ha%e 
been appointed 

And why has Dr T hihaut been appoint 
ed for scien years’ We cannot bring to 
mind that any other Unucrsily profe«*or, 
lecturer or reader has got «uch a long term 
appointment, though they are muchyounger 
men We ha\e heard it said that he has 
been appointed for «esen years to gi'c 
coniinuiiy to the work It would seem then 
that coniinuiiN is required on!\ in the 
teaching of Indian hi story As no profes- 
sor of history can be entireU right in 
all his \iews of ancient Indian history, the 
Lnncrsity could have tried the expedient of 
having two or three professors in the course 
of seven years, without imperilling its 
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existence Our own view is that the 
appointment is a life pension granted to an 
old man 

It IS possible for some ofustohavean 
exaggerated idea of Dr Thibaut’s work 
in the fields of Indian Mathematics and 
Philosophv, as it is not knovvn how 
much of his reputation he owes to the 
collaboration of men like Sudhakar Dwivedi 
and Ganganaih Jha We find that so 
competent a judge as Dr Paul Deus«en, 
with whom Dr Thibaut “bad attended 
Weber’s lectures on Sakuntala,” says of him 
in “My Indian Reminiscences ’'® 

Strangely enough though a German by birth, he 
taught English there [at Allahabad] Sanskrit lying 
in the hands of his principal Gough Both are not- 
able savants in ihe province of fndian Philology, 
but I can recognise in neither any deeper insight into 
Ihe philosophy pf the Indians, despite their efforts ’ 

(he historian of a nation must not indeed 
have any partiality for the nation, but be 
must not also prejudge if unfavorably 
Whether Dr Thibaut’s attitude towards 
India and her civilisation is the right one 
for a historian, we do not know But the 
following extract from Deussen’s “My 
Indian Jfeminiscences ’ may furnish some 
indication — 

I astened to pay my visit to the Thibauts before 
Me met at d finer soMesat down to that meal at a 
table to ourselves Our op nions concerning India 
d»/Iered »>drlv Tliihaut warmly praised the Englsh 
supremoev, which had conferred order and civihration 
upon the land He was no enihus asiic admirer of the 
scenery eaher He preferred Europe because in 
India though garden flowers were to be met with 
there were no w Id flo vers though h“ cannot be sup 
posed to have meant I lerally what he said for if there 
arc no wild flowers how can there be garden flowers'’ 
Does he mean to imply that the English were the 
first to introduce garden flowers and must we suppose 
tl at the rain of flowers so frequently mentioned in 
anac «t Indian poetry came from some other planet"’ 

I luid still greater d fflculty in getting on with Mrs 
Thibnut si e was so sharp and contemptuous in speak 
ingof tlie nittves that I felt obi ged to contradict her, 
on the strength of my own personal erperences 
rather more energel call) than is my wont mad scus 
sion with a member of the fair sbt ’ P 209 210 
'The Indian Institute of Science 
at Bangalore 

A correspondent writes as follows to the 
lUnitt about the Indian Institute of Science 
at Bangalore — 

••Alli ■ ot 5,0 g nil wril between the Profe sor 
• \ff Iniian Rtmt ntetnees Bv Dr Paul Dcu'scn 
G A Naievan k Co Madras R* r 4 \ i-ery mter- 
cs ing book 
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V.I10 IS at llie I cad ot the dcpartincni of \pplied Che- 
mistr), and his students 1 he studeuis fina ihit they 
have SQ far dimed no adiinlagc from the r sludj in 
this particular hramli and out of tuel\e students «ho 
were admitted to llic InsLiiiiie for this depirtment 
there is not, as a matter of fact, one sinple student who 
IS continuing if e course ft noutil be u pubf c inter, 
est if this could be explained I he I nsiiiule has been 
at work for the past t8 months Several lakhs of 
rupees have been spent on buildings and appliances, 
and the professorial staff has been drawing Inndsome 
salines running into several ihousii ds per men<eni for 
the past five jears Ihe Professor h,s among other 
industries dealt with fi) extraction of oils (i}prepara 
lion of citric acid (';} distillation of wood, (4)phce 
and butler subs ilules and f^) tannii g 1 1 e*e among 
other industrial subjects have been taken up b> Ins 
students who were up nil recently attending li s class 
flas the Institute appliances for the above and if sn, 
what are tie results of the expnmcnlsT It is now no 
secret that Ihe dcparlment of \ppl cd Clvenivlry is 
studentless because the) the students find after 18 
months that tl ey aie just as wise to day as ihc) were 
when they entered 

Contrast this with the results ol Dr P C 
Ray’s leaching at the Calcutta Presidency 
College, of whiclt an account appears m 
this number It 13 not for nothing that Mr 
Taraknath Palit has siipulited that to the 
College of Science endowed by him only 
Indians are to be professors 

The composition of the new Duma 

Reuter says that according to the final 
returns, the new Duma, that i<, the Russian 
Parliament, is composed of f>3 members of 
the Right, 90 Nationalist*, 34 Centre, 95 
Octobrists, seven Mussulmans, 59 Constiiu 
tional Democrats, ten Labour member*, 
15 Socialist*, and 60 others 

The British Empire contains more Mus- 
salmans than the Russian Lmpiie So the 
Indian Mussulmans should try to have some 
seats in the Imperial British Parliament rar. 
marked for them on the prinuple ol com- 
munal representation to which they attach so 
much importance 

Exchange of British and French Pos- 
sessions in IndlA 

A recent Reuter’s telegram runs as 
follows • - 

“Londofj, Dec 20 

‘ rive 1 rcrcli Cl amber is d scuvsmg it c Colonial 
cslimaies M Violelle, tic rrpoilrr, illuded to the 
exchange of «mall tracts of land between Great Diilain 
and 1 rance m Ird a M Blujscn, Itcpuiy for trench 
India, although not eppo'ii g tic exil arvgc, protested 
against the idea of giving up the territory which still 
held many mimoiies of Dupleux M \iolrlte urged 
n ratification of the cxclange vihiih would entail no 


piditicil drawbacks while great economic and adminis- 
trative advantages were expected to result from it ” 
British and rrench ‘uhjecis to India are 
Sttbjecls, no doubt, but they are not froperiy. 
Uelure anything is finally decided upon the 
people of the territories proposed to be ex- 
changed should be consulted 


Himalayan Exploration. 

Dr and Mrs Bullock Woikman, the 
mountaineering explorer*, have, we learn, 
arrived in Bangalore tor their usual rest 
before working on their next Look con- 
cerning the location of the great faeaclien 
glacier 1 hey covered as much as 850 
square mites of new ground on their last 
expedition making many irnporfant 
ascents varying from 17.000 fcet‘ to 
2t,ooo feet m altitude and returned to India 
by a pass hitherto unknown I hey have also 
discovered two new watersheds between the 
Indus and the region of Chine«e Tuikestan 
and have mapped many new mountains and 
glaci-rs 

The achievements of Punn Cir, Nayan 
Singh, I-vishen Smgli, Sarat Chandra Oas 
and others show that Indians can Jo the 
work of mountain exploration Some of 
our adventurous young men ought to take 
to this kind of work 


An important Archaeological 
Discovery 

Reviewing the report of the Arcliccolbgt* 
cal Survey of India for ]9o8>9, whicli is 
written by Dr. J P Vogle, Officiating 
DircctorGeneral,and has only recently made 
Its appearance, the “Englivliman” says ~ 


We gather thvt llie jear under report lias been 
especMiiy fruitfuJ n diacoieries, including some of 
unusual hislonval interest I orcmosl m antiquity 
ranks the Garuda P liar of nesiiagar in Gwalior Stsle. 
winch wvs first brougl I to noltte by General Cun* 
ninghvni so far b-ick as 1B77 Ceicrvl C unnmgliam, 
however, just missed a very important discovery re- 
garding tins pillar the real ngnificarce of winch was 
brought to Ight by Mr Marshall the Director 
General, in Jvnuarj, 19)9 Tins is described in t 
special arlKic by Dr \ ogle, who, ssjs Mr Marshall, 
on scraping away the nd leavl came upon some letter- 
ing which disclovcd, on being decipliered, that the 
memorial was set up in honour of \ asudeva by Helio- 
doros ihcsonofDion 'iningsvata wlocame from 
laxila in the reign of the grcal King Anlialkidas 
Thisruferwasone of itc Inrfo-Gaktrian kings who 
ruled m t1 e Kabul \ alKy and ni the Punjab It is 
conjectured that le must lave ruled in the second 
century n C ills cons have been found as far south 
as Sonepal, the ancient Suvarnapraslha, i orlh of 
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Dei Hel odoros ll e son of Don bj hon the 
p )br as set op calls h mself a Bhaga ata and as 
thus a worsVi ppet of li e Lord Kt sVi a and tf e ■p\lar 
wasetected n I onour of (1 s near aioi of V si u 
and probablj bo e the effigy of the s n b rd Ga uda 
the xehcle of tl at de tj At p c e i tl e pilar s 
crowned v th a fan xh ch s not the or nal 
crown Tie famous ron p liar of Ku I ear Dell 
IS also descr bed as a standard of l! e Lord \ shnu 
1 ence tl e co nect on bet een the I op liars 

If Dr Vogle s conclusions be correct the^ 
show not only ho\% far south Greet influ 
ence extended but also bo v the Indo Greeks 
acknoxledged tie spiritual s\aj of the 
Hindus 

Pandtt Ramavatar Sarma 
Professor Rama\atar Sarma Sahilya 
cViarjt M N President of th s jesrs)ndi3n 
Nat onal Social Conference hns sent to the 



press the folloxsing >erj interesting com 
mun cation — 

Tor some da^s past there la e been remarks on 
my I fe n the x'ernacuUr and En„l sh papers Hence 
I w si to make it known to the publ c that n y I fe 
s d vided n o t o d si ct penods as mnsl me i s s 
(ij Lar!) rre pons ble o ihoJos ( n the degenerate 
sense) I (« up to about 2^ and (2) n atu e thowghtlul 
Ife c er s nee N\ hen n ntj nature I fe I be^^an to 
study lie soc al educai onal and rel g o s p oblen s 
II *^'*1 earh marriage purd-i pof ganu caste 

11 teracj forced cel bacj of sadhvis and dows and 
sectarian supers i ons t ere the se -e curses and 
shames of the so cal ed orthodox H ndu I fc In eariy 
I fe ow ng to the soc ety n I cl U ed 11 ad been 
a > ct n 10 each of these se en curses e her persona ly 
or nd re<nly But e er s nee I began to ih nk about 
*** I ha c b*en remed) ng the r effects upem mj 


self I ha e been try ng my best to erad cate them 
from my soc ety 1 1 th s ork I ch efl/ depend upon 
myself and do not dep nd upon socjte conferences 
or sam^jas only to n o d the charge of backwardness 
ad a t of mo al courage to jo n any reform scheme 
tl at s adviced on a sound bas s For rny mature 
te s the puble ae referred lo my Sataslokiya 
D1 irma Ststra n my Inter to Paramarlha «enes 
(Vol I) Others ha e ge ernlly taken to reformers 
I fe af er convers on to another re! g on I have not 
fo saken my real Dharma (the htemal rel g on) I 
ha e only been erad cal ng hat s non eternal in 
lo lay s aryl odox doctr nes Th s has nettled the 
o hodox /or tl e> eons der t a breach n the r fori and 
be ng tHitble to f oyco t me tl ey of en try to pre e t 
other reformers f o n jo n ng me 
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Pandit Ramavatarhns liad a very interest 
ing acadetnic career He at first received 
I IS education in a iol or indigenous bans 
kr l sem nary His education on Western 
lines came later He owes th s entirely to 
h s o in efforts 

Prisoners m the Andamans 
The BengiUe has been doing good service 
by calbttg attention to the condition of poll 
tical prisoners in the Andamans One of 
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them has committed suicide, two have 
become insane and tuberculosis and 
other diseases prevail among the convict 
population T he imprisonment or trans- 
portation of criminals is meant to prexent 
them from doing further injury to society 
and to reform their character The under- 
mining of their health or the infliction of 
such pain as would cause insanitx is not an 
object that Goxernmcni has or can have in 
view So an enquirj info the state of 
things in the Andam>ins by a high authority 
unconnected with the Jail department is 
urgently needed We thini as ihe An la- 
man islands are very unhealthy convicts 
should be removed from tliem altogother 
Insane prisoners should be placed under 
the care of their parents under such 
safeguards and guarantees as may be 
necessary 

The Depressed Classes Mission Society 
of India 

We are very glad to learn tha^^e Maha 
raja Holkar of Indore has promised a dona* 
tion of Rs 30 000 for a budding of the 
Depressed Classes Missirn in Poona to be 
called after his ancestress the Ram AhaKa 
Dai of sainted memory 
The Society has to manage and finance about fociv 
instilutions in thirteen tliITtfeiu plice* Pue out 01 
the e ght sections are sill unhout a») mvsonones 
uhite in Poona Dombay and Mangalore the want «( 
additional workers IS bein; felt most urgenih fie 
cost of mainta ning liie such add tional workerx will 
be Rs 5000 per year and 10 make a provision at 
least for five years Rs 3$ 000 are requ red The 
Mission has already succeeded in evo! mg the enihusi 
asm of some capable and earnest volunteers who may 
be perhaps induced to 10 n permanenily if only it also 
succeeds in making adequate proiision for them it 
least for some year* The Misson has not yet been 
able to posses its own build ngs m Bombay and Poona 
places where iC is do ng most work and where adequate 
accommodation is therefore most urgently needed 
The Miss on IS now paying an annual rent of Hs 
2 500 — Rs I 700 m Bombay and Rs 800 in Powix 
An attempt ! as lo be made 10 rai»e at least Rs 6ooon 
which together with proportionate grant mad from 
the Coiemment, will enable Ihe Alission lo vave the 
1 eavy annual expend lure by erect ng bi» Id ngs of «s 
o-taSuMha Palriia 

“ History of Aurangzlb ** 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar's History ol 
Aurangnb is a very important work of 
which the first two volumes have been 
published During the reign of Aorxngzib 


the Mughal empire was at its zenith, but 
that reign also siw the beginnings of its 
decline and fall 1 he subject of the decline 
and fall of empires is instructive and interest- 
ing to stales uen, sociologists and, in fact, 
to all students of human history To Indians 
particularly, jhe history of the period cho<:en 
by Prof Sarkar must be of abiding value 
He has approached th^ subject not in the 
spirit of an amateur or dilettante, but in 
that of a true worker who is not afraid of 
what the world may call drudgery The 
two published volumes represent 10 yeirs 
labour I hey are based entirely on original 
Persian sources— manuscripts and works, 
most of which were iltogeiher unknown 
lo previous writers Prof Sarkar has 
travelled far and wide in India in search 
of his nixterials He has fully utilised the 
Mss and books collected in the Bankipur 
Khudabnkhsh Librarv. as «ell as whatever 
was available at Rtmpur, I ticknow, Delhi, 
and other place* But he has not conhned 
lii> search Within the limits of India He has 
laid under contribution the British Museum, 
the Bodleian Librarv at Oxford, Cambridge 
University Librarv, Royal Library at Berlin, 
Bibliotheque National nf Pans, Rnxal 
Socieix of London India Office Librarv, &c 
I he collection of materials has entiiled 
enormous cost and labour 1 he most valu* 
able of these are the letters of Aurangzib 
and contemporaneous personages, number- 
ing more than 3000 

Ihe work is written in a simple and 
attriciive style, and, when complete, will be 
a valuable addition to llie world’s histori- 
cal literature 

Patriotism and worldly possessions 
and relatives. 

Tkt Chttsliaii Register of Boston rightly 
observ es — 

\\ hatever one l1 inks of ll c prospects of peace and 
ll e curse of war there is somell ir g noble and im* 
pressve in lie loyally of ihe Greeks and Bulginan* 
in Ih s eouwm wlo far from home and involved in 
press ng alia rs are rallying at ihe call of their native 
land ahandvning ll cir shops and tomes and lav ng 
mi It e rposses«TOns 01 it e alnr of pvtnodsm andare 
relumnglog ve the r Ives m llieir couilrvs clu«e 
One n an m the I ar \\ cv| juslniarrel has even left 
Ills wife m order to JO n 1 scounlrymen bcleving itial 
I c who loves fall er or moll or more tlian his country 
IS not worthy of her Such devotion proves eitiiensh p 
more than a name 
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The Bankipur Congress and 
Conferences 

Bj the time this number reaches our 
readers the sessions of the Indian National 
Congress and the Social, Induslial and 
other conferences u ill be over Chn'tmas 
week IS so crowded with events that e\en 



1V(r Har Kisues Lac. 

President of the Indaii Industrul Conference 
dail^ papers find It diffiLuIt to comment on 
them all I he result is that man^ an im 
portant topic fails to receive due attention 
-preveTia Sl^•a\t ow 

and the pauetty of public worker*, this 
drawback I as to be pul up with 

The mote In others' eyes 
The Chneltan Regi$ler of Boston sajs — 
But back of all the technical and matcnal swpenoniy 
which the all es have shown oier their old oppressor is 
a preat and vital moral force Behind each pun behind 
each bajonet, aimed at the Turks is an overwhelming 
resentment a maddening *ense of wrongs endured 
during a tong and (rij^htful period Something of the 
hot pass on of hate tint his madecicli indmdualsofder 
''!•*» * *'1 1' s all ed stales an avenger is suggest 

edbvihe well mil eni caied repons of unspeakable 
atrocii es infl cted b) ihe fleeing Turks upon Cl nslian 
non Combatants all aloi g il cir 1 iie of retreat m the 
face of a relentless unirirgfoc Tie si„1it of the 
bod « of murdered ch Idren muiiliW women, lortared 


old men in the path of liie conquerors has co itnb iled 
as much I erhaps to the terrible efh lency of the 
Bulgarians in battle as the complete le s of their com 
missanat or the escetlence of their equpn»nt Th»se 
fresh instan'es of I urkish savagery have reminded 
them of the urgent necessity for a triumph that shall 
drive the authors of such oulnges out of P irope 
for ever 

AH our journalistic writings w ill shovv that 
we do not tolerate or condone an\ atrocity 
Of outrage, be the authors Asiatic or 
European, black, brown or white, Hindu. 
^fosIen1 or Christian I urkish atrocities «e 
condemn and have condemned in no uncertain 
tones Rut the Balkan allies, too, have 
Ir^en guiliv of barbarities 1 he Italians 
lijy^e been guillv of atrocities and barbarities 
in 1 ripoly Why do not Western journal- 
ists demand the expulsion of the autiinrs 
ok these outrages from Europe ? The 
Russians have been guilty of atrocities in 
Persia Why do not Western journalists 
demand their expulsion from Asia European 
p*oples of variou» countries were guilty 
of treachery and criieby, of vtolatingall the 
commandments and of successful wars of ex- 
termination against many (fed fndian tribes 
in North and South America But Western 
journalists never demanded the expulsion of 
the while races from America on that account 
Thestones of I^ed Rubber in the Congo and 
in the Putumayo district are fresh in peoples’ 
memories But We»tern journalists have not 
demanded the expulsion of Europeans from 
Africa nnd South America for that reason 
The doings of the early colonists in Austra- 
lasia afford gruesome reading We Jiave 
not the least desire to revive painful 
memories But we do desire that when 
Western writers speak of Moslem atrocities 
>Vvxy "wiR bx'ai vn vrwTivi hossoTs. ahe 
slave trade, the atrocities committed by 
colonisers, the cold blooded cruelties of 
rubber, cocoa and other concessionaiies, and 
the savageries of Westerners in China, Persia, 
Ac. and moderate their judgment against 
non Christian and “coloured” peoples 
Europe lersas Asia 

The ChnsUan Regisler of Boston writes • — 
There is a mistaken notion that the war in ihe 
Daikans IS a 'relgous war On the s tJe of the 
Turks lowborn the sense of niliom! tv is conv-eved 
only by the word Islam, ' the eoni) ct which is 
appatlng the world with ihe Ircmendous conse 
quenccs it foreshadows may well be termed a ’ rel gi 
ous ’ «ie On the side oS the all es ihe conception of 
the issues is much broader I he Christian nations are 
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fij,hiinf; I iirkej noi bcciuscl urkc) i« Moliimmcdin 
lull bcenne It hu I ccome inioIiribK nbhorrrnt io 
thrir colkctiiciiiinil lint Asniici Uiould conlinueto 
I old llie po«cr of life and dpiih over I uronomi I he 
IS not bclvrcn C hrislianity and ishm I ut 
bfiMccm 1 uropc ind Asn IF Mol -imrdanism a 
relij.ious msliiuiion iitd a social sjtem is to l>e]u l^ecl 
by tlie conduct of 1 lirgc nunber of iisvodnesof 
I urannii slock tlien it rminfeslly is unruled to be ll e 
doinin-int innucnce upon ll c I ves of millions ^ people 
of South eastern Furnpe whose traditions amply shire 
in llicachicvimcnls upon which rest the liiougl I and 
the feel ng of our race and niir dav T he dom nance 
of tl c I iirk o\er llie Shv an I the Greek in tl c Dslkan 
Peninsuli 15 as iiiulIi an Tmthroiii«m as uoildbe the 
dominmcc of the Hindu over the Bmon in indn or 
of the Mongol over the llussiin 

Comment on the above is needless 

'The Bomb outrage at Delhi 
The fanatic or manne who threw a 
bomb at Lord Uardinge at Delhi, in addition 
to doing a loul, wic1 ed and detestable 
deed, has done a distinct disservice to India 
Tor, though the tone of the (Jniish and 
Anglo Indian press is generally temperate 
voices are not warning which counsel 
renewed coercion and repression We hope, 
however, the opinion of the wiser section 
of llie public will have its due influence 
with me Government We are strengthened 
in this hope as ii transpires that in the 
course o( a cnnver<ation on the afternoon of 
the 23rd December when Iving wounded from 
the bomb which h-iil been throv n at him 
His Lxcellency the Viceroy spontaneously 
said that the attempt upon his life had not 
made any change in his feelings towards 
India and the people of India nor would it 
cause any change in his atiiiude or policy 
He was only filled with sympathy at the 
shame and horror with which India must be 
filled anl depressed by that thought This 
IS quite worthy of a higlt minded statesman 
There is at present no e-scitement in the 
country, and the outrage is not probably 
the vvQtk. q( a considerable body of catvs- 
pirators 

It IS very fortunate that by God’s grace 
His E^cellency’l. life has been saved it is 
clear from the latest buUefin that he will 
soon recover 

Universal sympathy is felt for ihe family 
' of the Jamadar who died aC his post of 

’ 'y 

On the 25th December a largely attended 
service was held at bt Stephen’s Church, 


pcihi, Ladv llardinge being amongst those 
present, when thanksgiving prayers were 
offered for Ihe escape of ihe Viceroy In the 
course of his sermon Ilisiiop Lefroy in referr- 
ing to the universal abluirrence of iheallempt 
upon Lord Hardinge's life, protested against 
the suggestion lint tins feeling was in any 
way not universal in D Ihi, a place i/hich he 
Irncw well He referred especially to a pub- 
lished story ivhicit could not be beliei ed to the 
effect that the words “SliSbSsh M3ra"(0ravo, 
well hit *) were heard at ihe lime of the outrage 
from men on ilie roof of a building opposite 
|0 where the deed tooW place Next day the 
reverend gentleman in the course of a 
Christmas sermon at St James' Church, 
condemned and asked every Englishman to 
give the be to the report circulated in the 
‘Pioneer’ regarding tlie cry of ‘ ShSbSsh," 
said to have been liearJ when the bomh 
struck Criminals were not in the habit of 
giving assistance to ilte police Then the 
balcony was filled with women Also the 
occupants, who were Punjabis, did not use 
the expression All J nglislimen writing 
Home should avvid such a statement, which 
1$ most obviously untrue Ihe Oishop 
begged the congregation to remember that 
Indians, as welt as I uropeans, were deeply 
indignant and were deploring ihe incident 
for which, alier all, India must suffer 
People at the Christmas season should not 
allow their judgment to be warped and, 
above all things, avoid blaming the inci- 
dent The Bishop said that it was fitting that 
they should on that dav, above all others, 
remember the family of the Jamadar who 
died doing his duty to his master and the 
country 

The “Times' in a leading article warns 
Its readers against allowing the outrage to 
make a wrong impression Ihe keynote of 
ailentton should be, not the throw er of the 
bomb, but the ringing cheers of Princes and 
nOVaWe IndiaTiV a»Vin.h greeVed vVie news ol 
the Vreeroy s escape froni dangerous injury 

The Times ' is sure tiiat the vast major- 
ity of people in India regard the outrage 
with as much horror and reprobation as the 
people of Britain 

Column after column of the daily papers 
are filled with messages ol sympathy and 
indignation From all sections of the people 
in ail parts of India On the tnp of all 
these comes the following resolution adopt- 
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cd b} the Indian National Congress at 
Bankipur 

Thil this Congress desires to place on record its 
sense of horror and dcicstaiion at the dsstirrflj at 
lempl imde on ilie I fe of His rxcelleiie\ ihe \ ceroj 
who has by his wise and conciliilors pohc\ and ear 
nest sohciiude to promote U e well ben g of millions 
of His Majesty's subjects enlru«led lo I >s care won 
the esieem, the confidence and the gninude snd 
affrction of the people of Jnd s 1 1 c t oogress offers 
Jli respectful sjmpalhy lo fJieir } xceMcnties lord 
and I^dj Hardinge and fcrtenili pra\s ihsl His 
Fscellency ma> hi\e a speedy rcco\er\ and resiort 
lion to liealtli 

The«e ought not to lease an\ doubt in 
tlie mind ol an} fair minded man regarding 
India's feeling 

The Indian National Congress 

The Congress met at Bankipur on the 
26th December in a spacious and splendid 
panda) Ihe Hon’bleMr Haque welcomed 
•he delegates in an appropriate speech 
There was dead «i1ence when lie referred to 
the Delhi outrage and an e\pre<Jionof ir>d»g- 
nation was visible in every face In the 
Course of his address he dwelt luieBy on the 
glorious past history of Ueltar It is an 
Undoubted fact tliat no protincc of India 
has had a more in«piring past or even an 
equally inspiring past Ofwh% sliould we 
confine ourseltes onit to lodta’ Which 
country m tlie world can boast of so many 
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eminent teachers of humanity and so many 
illustrious nionarchs in that dim past to 


II9 

which our mind tra%els back at ihesery 
mention of the names of Vauali, Rajagriha, 
Buddha-Oata, and Patalipufra? 

Beiiar has become a separate province 
Its future dependj on the sons of Debar 
Mr llaque was riglit in saying that “ihe 
future of a people he» largely in their own 
hands Character and capacity are the 
chief attributes which lead to success” It 
Is (he besetting sm of us fndians that we 
only boast of our past glory , we do not 
feel ashimed of our present miserable condi- 
non Our past ought to incite us to life' 
long efforts to make our present and future 
worthy of our past Mr Haque was right 
m say mg — 

dMte rnsptriUcn from pi>r {x>st huiDr], s Stn 
incidents which you will find inscribed on ihe 
menf) se»en gales of this Vanda) and believe that a 
people who tiaw produced mi}.hi) rulers like Asoka, 
Chandcagupu and Slier Shah and great religious 
rcachers like Buddlia Maliaiira anu Cucu Cound 
Singh can Mill make history 

Regarding Hindu Moslem relations m 
llehar, he observed — 

\\ e in Behar claim for ourselves the tin quo position 
of a people who are not troubled with the H ndu* 
Musalman quesiion By this tl ■$ not meant that esery 
single indivtduxi is free fropi it In this niundine 
world sucli an Utopian condiiion is impo'Siblc \s 
long as liuman nature iv human nature, there will 
always be people who for selfish ends or temporary 
advaniagesor under some mistaken notion will be 
ready 10 jeopvrtlise national tnicresls But what we 
do ciaiin is that the lieart of ihe people is sound to the 
core and any unfortunate diffeicnce which may crop up 
vs It occisionally doe« passes away and leaves no 
permanent maik on the general good relalions of ihe 
iwo great communities, Both are imbued with the 
snme ideal, both work on the same platform and both 
Iry for ihegood of ihcir moihetland As 1 have often 
s->id before tl e solution of this question will prove the 
s-iKalion of India Ihisisihe question of questions 
which every true pairioiic Indian choufJiry lo aHack 
and solve To me it has been a cause of deep and 
abiding regreithat my ovin co rehj.iDnisls have not 
sren lleirway 10 join ihis nnional assembly his 
VII undmuvble fact that Musalmans as a communiiy 
bvve kept the iv'clvcs aloof and iho'e who have joined 
I ive joined in ihcir own ind vidua! capvcily A) 
lloughin spue of ll is rej^ reliable defection UeCon> 
gresshvsgot on very well, the Congress ideals have 
triumphed and most of the ilems in the Congress 
propaganda have been accepted by the Government, 
veil believe that we would have got on better if our 
Muslim brclfiren liad joined, and made common cause 
with us in the great and noble task of building up a 
nation Ihen would we have moved on vviih quicker 
pace A pei^Ie coumirg amoig lhem‘ehes •evenly 
m llwns of souls and some of the very finest iniellecis 
and •pcciirens of manhood is a factor and a force 
tthicfi cannot and ought not lo be lightly ignored Often 
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hue I dreamed of a pclurom my mind of Ihree 
hundred and hflcen millions of human beings «i(h one 
ideal, one aim, full of deierminatiem and enthu 
siasm marching on t) e road of peaceful prepress lo 
the ultimate realization of tlieir destiny Such a force 
wou’d be irresistible aii>«here in the world Perhaps 
the pictuieis tooidealislc for its eiercomng lo be 
true However its reverse side where seventy millions 
of people detach themselves from the main group and 
march in the opposite d reelion is too gloomy to be 
coiiteiiiplaied with equanimity 

He next dwelt on the rapprockement that 
lias been brought about between the two 
comrnunities by Hindu sympathy with 
Turkey in her misfortunes, particularly as 
contrasted w ith the unsympatheltc and 
bigoted attitude adopted by eminent British 
statesmen and Luropean nations generally 
Mr Haque, however, acknowledged the 
sympathetic and statesmanlike attitude of 
the Viceroy and Lady Hardinge and the 
provincial ruler* Hindu svmpathy “clearlv 
demonstrated the fact that in times of 
danger and distre«s the two sister com- 
munities of India could still unite ’ Refer- 
ring to Mr Siirendrinaih Danerjea*$ services 
in this connection he siid — 


\6uhsve brought the Hindus and Mo*alitnns of 
India appreciably nearer to each oilier It is only a 
queslio 1 of time when the two will stand side by side 
on li IS our nalional platform and work shoulder 
to shoulder for ih' regeneration of our common 
motherland I do not know wheilier you ate aware 
of the fact, that alreadv a great and powerful 
parly of 1 bcr,«t Musalmans has arisen »lio«c a m« and 
Ideals are the 'iims and ideals of (he fndan Natonal 
Congrev* It is iheir firm determination to work with 
their Hindu breihrcn \ our si mpaihy m their hour 
of adiersii) has accelerated ihe work and sirengilcn 
cd lie lands of this pariv Aid this « ihe party 
winch IS bound to lead in future the Muslims of 
India 

Mr Haque went on — 

To III) Hindu brclliren I say treat tour Muslim 
brethren with «)itipiih\ an I please do not run amv 
wilh ll c idea that all Muslims are Iiopelesslv rrprobaie 
and there IS no I ope lor llcir regeneration Nrthing 
of the kii d Try lo understand tlsem by pull ng 
jour'eUes in 0 ccr posiuon 

Addressing his correligionisis he said — 


I 1 


,Mi CO rclig orisls I *av asyoii are Mosal 
cannot but loikbcyoid I nd a, but do not 
motleilind lodahssgreat claims over 
and your neglect of her ii ' 


I I 
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red name ofyoiir moil rtlai d to join this naitonal 
ccinbly. which knows no ilisliulnmof class or cretrl 
idi'tiictinn of Hindu or Musalman [live I card 
me frends '•ay ll at tie Indian National Cengress 
a Hindu nrganizalion 1 deny t1 c charge allogetlier 
rcpodale il ci lireli It may be worked ly the 
nidus, but why T S niply because Musatmans sitll 


not come forward and lake their proper share Its 
ideals liavc always been nalional and never sectarian 
If the Muslim coniniunity have any grievances against 
the Congress, I iiiviie lliem to come here and ventilate 
them on this our common platform I prophesy that 
they will find all thei grievances clnmeneal and 
imaginary and will go away absolutely converted to 
the Congress cause Hut perchance, if I prove to be 
a false prophet then we have a safeguard in cur 
constitntiot to the effect that if a majority of jlhs of 
Muslim delegates object to a cerlam resolution being 
pissed. It stall be dropped Can therein; anything 
fairer thin this safeguard in our constitution 7 I know 
and I am confident that this appeal of mine wHInot 
go unheard and unanswered It has already l>een 
heard in iny own province look around you in this 
Pandilandyou will find many Mnsitmins of Ight 
ind leading taking part m our proceedings Tho'C 
who are not in ll e scats reserved for the delegiies are 
(herein the seats allo'led to Ihe visitors Perhaps 
thinking of the past they hive felt i I tile delicacy in 
^enlv joining us tins year, but they are now as true 
Congressmen as any of us Only iheir body is in the 
gallery tlere their heirt is wiili us on the Jatshcec 
I have dweh a little too long on ll is Hindu Musalman 
question and I hive no doubt that I liave tired you 
but I could not help nivscif This t$ my h/e •aerk I 
wish the two sister cominiiniues to uniJersiand rich 
other liave tolerance for each oiher's weal iies<es join 
hand> and work together Toinv' mind tins isone 
of the greitesi works to winch in Indian could dctole 
I IS life 

Hetlien dwell on rrovincial Autonomy, 
Legislative Councils, South Africa and the 
Public Service Commission 


The Revolution In Modern Art. * 
The foll(uviii|i IS included in a leadin;* 
article m the ‘Times’ (London) of November 
>5 ertmled 'Ihe Revolutuin <n Modern 
Art’ — 


at inovcnienl 

began wiih tie Renaivsmce, and Ind 
such splendid fru is has at la<t exhausted itself all 
over! irope as it exinusled il'clf in Ilali iiilhescien 
tecnih centvivy I or good or ill a chdiigehav come 
over tive i uropean ni iid, and, in the midst of all ns 
nvechin cal Itiuinphs it is no longer sure of m moral 
aeslhclK. or ii tcllei.lual sipremvcy like Rome in 
the midst of 'all llie iiiisalisfaclciry <p1indour of the 

I nvp re, we hear su 1 lenly lint whisper that tomes 
evrrliMiocly from ll e lavt imj tills us ll at we are 
cl ild-en playing VMih vulgir and sliipid toys Hear- 
ing It, we ask oirvelvrv wlrlhcr having learnt how 

'10 make all kinds of things, it is ml time that we 
sl ould beg n to learn 1 ow to live \iid our arlivis «ee 

llat for a long wlilc they have onlv btpn making 

II nt.s and otcupud w iih l1 nr skill in do i g so Aficr 
all He curH'ily of i iiital on a new kind <f cunovilV 

would d'lover, if ihcy 


can, linw the 
dimll) iml i 


. ilsclf . 

1 'imply as m poetry ai d music 
It in ll e 1 as| at certain periods i 


“'’’Oiis 
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Hr. Hudholkar's Address 
The address which Uao Bahadur R N. 
Mudholkar delisercd as President ol the 
l«ent> sesenth Indian National Congress 
at Bankipur was able, moderate and staies- 
msnltke On some points he was too cautmus 
The address was bound to be critical, hut 



.Uw* itMirinj.e S Mijuidi.vaR 
Us special merit was the consiruclise 
character of the suggestions contained in it 
for the people and the Government. 

Mr Mudholkar described the aim of the 
Congress jn the follon mg words — 

Born and placed in a country on wUi^h nature has 
shonered her rich gifts boumifiiUy md the inhcnlorsof 
great civiUraiions, lofty ideils and siirnngtradiiwns.llie 
Hindus, the Maliomedans, llie Parsis, llie Christians of 
this land ha\e a mission as inspiring and as glorious as 
an\ ihat has moved ancient and modern nationalities to 
achieve feau of renown or conquests over mind To 
crMle a nation b> the fusion of what is jeenngly 
called a jumble of races, castes and creeds to weld 
together communities which have often been in sharp 
aiilSginism lo one another (o wipe off the trteniories 
of centuries of rivalry and hostility and reconcile 
j6 


conflicting inns ind ideils, to develop unity and 
solidanty amongst them to raise their intellectual 
power lo the highest attainable point, to secure for 
them a position of equality and respect among the 
n-itions (if five world this and nothing less is the 
work before (hem And this and none other has been 
the object set before itself by the Congress 

(n his opinion, though the Congress Is a 
political organisation, 

We do not regard politics as ever) thing as the be all 
and endalf of life Pohlical rights and pnuf^es, 
political inslitutioits political power itself are only 
means to a/I end They are useful only in that they 
faciiitite llie esiabhshmenl of that higher, more har- 
monious, more perfected life in whiLh men dedicate 
and consecrate themselves to the service of ihcir fellow - 
creatures and the glory of God 

BrctUfCfl, the people of India have a great mission 
to fuird. a great part to play in the progress of the 
world The reconciliation of jarnng creeds, the harmo- 
nising of all religions the imiricntion of all faiths, the 
cpiriiiiatisation m fife in which in the tangiiage of the 
lull) niiagavadgita everj thoiigl I, C'cry word every 
ifeeii out. lit |o Ic consecrated to (lod, is the (ask 
•aligned to us \nd it is lo enable us to efleclually 
perform (>■'« sacred duly that we are striving for the 
establishment of a social orgamration in wlncli peace 
and order re>j,« «)nch enjoys immunity from exiernaJ 
trouble ami aggression, in winch knowledge and 
devotion tlourivli and in which love for one another 
and for the wliolc human race, aye, for all sentient 
things IS the basis ol life 

Ihen he went on to pay a well-mented 
compliment to Debar, "the country which 
l*ive birth to Gautama Buddha and 
Mahavira, the land which sent to distant 
climes the light and message of peace, of 
universal love, of universal compassion " 
After pajmg homage to the memory of 
Mr. Hume, he observed that m no belter 
way can Indians "demonstrate their admira- 
tion and esteem for" Mr. Hume “than by 
continuing the work of national unihcatton, 
of mental, moral and national regeneration, 
and of the promotion of British and Indian 
unity '* 

He gave "expression to the profound 
sorrow and sympathy which the Hindus 
and all non-Moslem Indians feel for our 
Moslem brethren in the great misfortune 
which has overtaken the Khahfate, and the 
struggle for existence which the Turkish 
empire has to carry on against a powerful 
combination,*’ 

Regarding Provincial Automony and 
Decentralisation his opinion was : — 

If delegation is (9 be real and substantially greater 
powers and a large measure of independence are to be 
given to provincial governmenls, it would not only be 
anomalous but hazardous and out of tune with the 
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Spiritof Ihe new coisttution that these authorities 
should be absolute and unchecked Not only uill it 
be necessary to have Execuluc Councils w ih Indian 
members estabi shed for each province but the I ^is 
lative Councils will have to be granted largerpowers 
the number of 1 on official members therein increased 
the compos tion of these bod es made more fully 
representative 

Then he dwelt on the defects in the 
council regulations and showed in detail 
how they could be remedied Nor did he 
fail to point out the responsibility of 
Indians 

But after all the success of t 1 e reformed I egislalive 
Councils and the new t)pe of Fxecut ve Couru. U de 
pends more upon ourselves It can be ach eved onlyt 
bv insisting upon a I igh lone so! d output and real 
efficiency Inst tut ons in themselves can do I tile pood 
if the spirit \vl icli should animate tlem is absent 
Genuine interest in pubi e affairs burning eeal for ll e 
welfare of all classes a h gh standard ol work based 
on a thorough study of all the quesuo is that call lor 
consideration freedoi 1 from bias class prejud ces 
and pred teei ons are-deminded m ire than ever The 
work with winch these Cou vc Is have to deal is by no 
means light and as every day passes ts complex iv 
must increase Menbers of the 1 egislai v« Counc I 
must be prepared to devote tlieir whole tine to it 
during the sessiot and no incons Jerable portion all 
through the year 

He dwelt on the need of the direct repre 
tentation of !ndi& in the House of Commons, 
and showed by A historical survey that the 
idea Nsas not a new one Dut not till the 
days of Imperial FeJeration, can this be 
treated as a question of practical politics 
I he development of focal bodies next 
claimed his attention He then pointed out 
how Divisional and District Advisory Boards 
were a necessity and refuted official objec> 
tions against them 

The position of Indians in South Africa 
and other countries was another subject on 
which he spoke at some length “We do 
not ask for free immigration,' he said This 
opinion m this unqualified form will not 
he endorsed by every one Dut the subject 
.v’.tnnv'yinjnW .vsith.ip.lh».«.nnl<* 

The introductory remarks in the para* 
graphs devoted to the position ol Indians 
in the Higher S-rvices are important 
The pos c on of Ind ans m the Empire and the treat- 
ment accorded to them in the self governing colonies 
orelsrwherr will m no small degree be delermincd by 
their pol tical status here and t 1 e r power to mUocnce 
the affairs ol Government The scinl consideral on 
»h ch IS shown to our people bv outsiders w only a 
reRex of the pos tion that wc hold in if ecoontiy Im 
provement m ourpo! tied status among live mtions of 
the world can only come when we have a potent \oice 


in our legishtures and a commanoing position in the 
executive machinery Th » is o le of the reasois why 
such immense importance has been attached by the 
Congress and by the political associations of pre Lon 
gress dajs to tlie larger and ever increasingly larger 
enplojinent of Indians in the higher grades of the 
pubi c services of the country 

I he questions of the Civil Service and 
simultaneous examinations were dealt with 
ably and somewhat exhaustively. Regard- 
ing the “other departments’’ Ins observa- 
tions are worth quoting 

li the case of these oiler depirimentf even the 
specious plea urged in regxrd to the Indian Civil 
Serv ce that the major ly of higlier appo niments in 
the bxecuuve branch of' the general ad iinislration 
must be held by Europeans to maintain the British 
ideals of government has no application Race 
and colour liave nolli ng to do in Education 
1 1 ll e CO isiruct o I of Public Works ii Med eal 
Relef in Ssnnuon 11 tic conservatoi and 
norIvMg of I 0 ests 1 1 real si Custons dues and 
preventi g snogging in ma! mg burvevs in con 
structing and workii g Rail vays in ina ntainmg lele 
grauh lines or seid ig or receiving messages We 
of ll e Con 'ress Inve not asked will never ask for hi(.h 
nppo vimc t» ben g conferred on Indians merri) 
because ileyare Iidans Alt we ask is that ll ese 
pi ices si oulu go by desert and desert *slone , and we 

f roiesi most emphsiically agamst the exclusion of 
lid ans of even pi oved merit and ability i 

The Dacca University Committee’s 
Report 

We learn from the dailv papers that the 
Report of the Dacca Unnersilj Commitffe 
has been published and that their editors 
received the volume on the a6th December. 

Raphael’s “Madonna of the Tub” 
sv Tiie lATC Sister Nivedita 
Is It a scene from the market-place itself? 
ll IS said, at least, that It was while stand- 
ing in the market at Fiorcnce that Raphael 
saw before him the bare end of a cask, and 
rapidly sketched on it the outlines of this 
immortal group One cannot help asking, 
if he caught some glimpse, with his quick 
j^ve- .and Iranstcm^.it .tn-the .wnruf Was 
the beautiful baker's daughter of his adora- 
tion seated, perhaps, m the market-place 
before him, that day, with her children 
about her? Whether or no, this is one of 
the immortal painter’s immortal revelations 
of beaut) and maternal love 

China and Tibet 

The Chinese Government has replied to 
the memorandum of Sir John Jordan on the 
subject of Tibet 
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Thtf replj >s courteous but firm It begins 
bj citing Article 2 of the Anglo Chinese 
Tibetan Agreement of 1906 m which Eng 
land engages not to annex Tibetan teriitorj 
nor to interfere with the administration of 
Tibet, China undertaking not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere in the terrt 
lory or internal administration of Tibet 

The reply also cites the Tibetan Trade 
Regulations of ig 8 requiring Ch nese police 
in trade marts to protect tf e lines of com 
munication 

After this preamble the repl\ declares th-»t 
the Chinese Government las no intention 
of converting 1 ihet into mother province 
ol Chi la Governments Tibetan policj is 
governed bj the provincial constitution of 
the Republic, bj the abdication edict and 
bv the President s inauguration oath and the 
restoration of the Dalai Lama to bis former 
titles and honours 



Dnisiov OF Labor 

The k ts II eatel the mouse and the rals » 11 
Caleb t) e k Is — Kladiifraii-aUc! (Berl n) 


The reply insists that Union of five races 
into one family is wholly d fferent from 
converting Tibet into a province of China 
It declares that the preservation of the tra- 
ditional sj stem of Tibetan Government is 
as much the desire of China as of Britain 



Ihb Fircvis in the Balkan^ 

John Ottt— ffa»e)Ou pot « out Ian? 
IUnma— Su e Jol i 1 doused i il oroughly 

— KMleradattcf (Berl n) 

1 lie replj mam tT ins tJ e right ofd-spatch 
ing troops to 1 ibet as necessary fur the 
(ulfilment of the respons bil lies ntlaching 
to the treat) obligations w ith Britain which 
\o •ptact awi mierm 

that vast terntor) But China never con 
tempfated stationing an unlimited number 
of troops m Tibet 

Regarding the British demand for nego 
nation of a new treaty China considers 
that the present treaties signed b) the late 
dynasty define Tibet s status with sufficient 
clearness therefore there is no need to 
negot ate a new treaty 

China expresses regret that the Indian 
Government should close all communications 
with China and Tibet via India especially 
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in view of the friendly relations between 
England and China such an act being 
rarely resorted to except by nations at war 
China hopes (hat England will reconsider 
this attitude 

Finally the reply regrets that England 
should threaten non recognition and asks 
England to gi\e recognition declaring (hat 
it would be of mutual advantage to both 
countries 

lie reply s ceriiinly reasonable and 
dign fied 


Turkish Press opinion on the 
conditions of the Allies 
rhe Turkish press unanimously declares 
that the cond lions of the Allies are not 
acceptable No Turkish Government wouU 
subscribe to terms not preserving Adninople 
10 the Empire The Delegafes want to 
conclude peace, not Commit siiivide and 
unless honourable peace is possible the 
I urks Ulll draw (1 e $tvdrd 
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I F jam \tntunng to adUres* joa on an 
abitraci subject^ unequipped as I am 
b) habit or education tormch.a task 
It 18 tMih the hope oI helping to gne jou 
what I ha\e called a basts (or the apprecia 
tion o( w orks of art 1 do not mean b> this 
phrase a body of canons or dogmatic pnn 
ciples of aesthetics drawn from thecritica) 
study of acknowledged masters of such 
you will find enough and to spare in many 
handbooksand monographs I he apprecia* 
tion I speak of is rather your own immediate 
!and personal appreciation of art, whether 
o{ jour own lime or of any earlier age 1 
shall try to suggest a distinction between 
the qualities which any work of art must- 
possess if It IS to deserve sympathy and 

easily get their reward The clear con 
scious Mew of this distinction is what t 
mean bj a basis' for appreciation 
1 wish further, to urge that contemporary, 
living art, quite as much as the work of 
bjgone ages, has claims upon your aften 
tion 

The artist of to day may justly complain 
that he does not meet with an orderly and 
discriminating appreciation on the part 
of the public to which he must address 
himself Ther* has never I think been a 
time when such immense suhis ha%c been 
%pent and iSO much light and learning 
brought to bear upon works of art aS now, 
n s 


yet never has there been less encouragement 
lor and understanding of the aims and 
ideals of contemporary artists and crafts* 
men Unhappily the great patrons of art 
are patrons of the past onI\ , and neither 
Church nor State has the means or the 
incentive for the intelligent encouragement 
of sound art Hhe craftsman has become 
a para<i(e, not of his own choice, but 
because there is no public need for his 
services expressed , and until these services 
are regarded as similar m character to those 
of men of science, who work not for their 
iimiMdual profit and glory only but for the 
common welfare, a parasite he must 
remain 

So low a view, unfortunately, do we our- 

regard a picture, or indeed anything design 
ed to appeal to the public taste, as «jn6nj- 
mous with irnial and insincere work, "and 
the true craftsman is forced to stand apart, 
tasting the herbs of exile, appreciated only 
by the initiated That this has not always 
been the case, the history-of architecture 'by 
* itself sufficiently proves — architecture the 
mother of all arts, at whose broad breast 
they have taken their sustenance — ^and we 
may still see in the churches scattered ^ 
generously over the land robbed as they 
are of most of their glorious ornaments of 
painting enamelling, carving and noble 
sculptures with what xea! men were wont 

' \ 
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to give ol their best for the glory of God 
and of mankind , 

Probably for the first time in anj known 
history of the-A\orld great cities ha\e grown 
tip where every form of activity has been 
practically and efficienllj carried on except 
ingonly this one pursuft of beauty, and where 
men appear to believe that a great civilisa 
tion can be complete without a noble 
representation of life and nature 

This surely on the face of it is a state of 
things which a self respecting community 
should Itself resent it will be a bitter thing 
if It be some day cast in bur teeth that a 
democracy was dead to those great human 
isiic traditions carried on bv countless 
artists in the «crvice of t} rants and oligar 
chies. Are none of our amis and visions 
to be set down in stone and marble and 
painted upon the walls of our public buil 
dings so that those who come after us shall 
not find us altogether vsanting? 

What man that has seen giicn up to the 
confusion of the builder green fields where 
Mate the sweet birds sang —fields uhere 
the farmer drove his plough behind his 
patient beasts, and in turn soi\ed and reap 
ed and bound hi» corn and built up his 
stacks under the spreading oaki and elms, 
what man I say who has seen alt tins has 
not felt a bitter protest at the sight of reck* ' 
less des ruction ’ It is (rue that out of des 
struction fair things Can be made to arise, 
and there still stand many cities whose 
towers and steeples glitter in the light ol 
the sun, watching over walls and rools built 
by strong hands to shelter men and their 
wives and children But our cities are not 
fair Alas} almost before ue hav« realised 
what v%e owe to the gods ol nature we 
have driven them from their groves and 
their stream*, to take shelter farther afield , 
and where the} once blessed the labour of 
the'husbandman, can we wonder that thej 
throw a curse upon the sordid life we allow 
to grow op where a Jittle before the 
shepherds led their flocks ? 

Expiation has to be made sooner or later 
for this rude violation of sacred haunts \\ e 
are beginning to realise this now (hit it 
seems almost too late and having driven 
comeliness from our sight, we are consider 
mg once more how may coax her back 
again Alas* beautj once free as a bird 
building her nest where she cho«e, is now to 


he enticed into a gilded cage, the art 
gallery, there to sit moping and chained — 
she svho on-e beheld the world from the 
high peaks, and snept east or west as her 
fmey commanded * 

There is perhaps nothing that so directly 
encourages pessimism as this . that man 
seems to grow so little more perceptive 
through inherited experience and that each 
generation has to labour to build up for it 
self the same fabric of experience through 
error as their fathers before them The 
moment the battle has been won, it has to 
be fought over again 

it IS an lit thing to quote the pa<t m 
order that we may belabour the present, 
and in our own defence we may at least 
plead that there is a notable difference be 
tween the difficulties the people of the past 
met with and those infinitely more complex 
ones by which we are novv>a dajs faced 
What cause then, can art serve, and what 
use can we make of the artist who still 
struggles for expression in our midst ? 

Weal) of us know, I thmk, the ><nmen«e 
stimulus and inspiration we get from 
meeting with any profound interpretation 
of life, when it is expressed in terms of 
great beauiy Me get this exaltation for- 
cibly from those writings which are so 
instinct with wisdom understanding of the 
fiearts of men, and grandeur of v<«ion that 
the several nations to which they belong 
have claimed for them a divine origin We 
are inclined to admit the greatness of 
Dante, Goethe, bhakespeare, etc, without 
reading iheir works, and spare nurselves x 
great effort If the basis of all art is simi- 
larlt intellectual, must you not be content 
that It shall not be recognised by the 
public generally, but only by a few superior 
persons of intelligence? borne such inspira- 
tion is to be found in all true works of art, 
and this exaltation, this added sense of the 
value and significance of life must, I think, 
form the basis lor our appreciation of every 
form of beauty I do not say that it is the 
avowed purpose of a work of art to give 
us this sense of human interest, what I 
suggest IS that the fact of its being able to 
evoke something beyond mere beauty of 
form proves it to give out a quality of 
genuine inspiration 

The beauty of nature adds to our sense of 
thcvaliieof life, and I think tends to cncoiir- 
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in u< a ■t(r, kintitier, and innrc coitra3>e> 
OU9 outlook on life > and I belietc lliil llie 
more abstract rxpretiinn of arcliiicelurr, of 
music, ol painting;, of sculpture andi>(l>riut> 
of ever) kind ills precisely llie same t fleet 
I do dot (Itink (bat ibis spuit can ever be 
tonsctmisl) put into works of art, artists 
arc inclined to dcii) tbat an) sucli ideas 
would eser conic into ihcir minds Ilie 
question is wbetber tbeir woikt iJive us 
tins excitement and illumination, ibis 
quickened tense of the salue of thinjjs and 
added zest for exiiienee. t think, if works 
tie sound, ttic^ do actually serve this pur 
note, and it is for this reason I hold that 
'living' art, in so far as it does ibis. lias 
claims on our serious attention 

It II necessary then, that we flioutd 
realise iliai itie important qualil; we are to 
(•et from works of art is an added sense ol 
life Willson sty that music llie dance, 
arcliitceture, jesvetler>, dress, add a sense 
of underitandint; ol some definite side of 
life? I prefer ilieposiiion in (be preceding; 
paragraph, that art quickens the sensibiU* 
ties The vitalii) of nature is that which 
poet and artist seek to render, and often 
what IS popularly tbouglii to be beauty 
fails to interpret tbs* Ileautv regarded as 
a transcendent virtue is an awkward 
customer Heal beauty is allied to some* 
thing more vigorous than mere gracefulness, 
and when truths of high import aie to be 
expressed they must be shown under the 
noblest and smeerest aspect 

Ihe artist does not himself invent Ins 
subjects , It IS ble which supplies them and 
forces them on him, as a conjuror forces a 
card from the pack Hence his task is not 
often that which those entrusted with no 
such responsibility imagine they svould set 
themselves, only charm and beauty they 
think would be theirs, and they wonder 
why the artist so often seems to go out ol 
hi) way to choose the ugly Dul it is the 
artists privilege to see ihe element ol hope 
and ol beauty in much that appears sordid 
and hopeless It is not that he cares for 
sordid things, and were it in his power to 
choose he would love to linger over the 
flowers and butterflies and birds that delight 
him with ilieir miraculous splendour He 
must make his own Rowers grow from his 
own rough earth, and obey imptusrs which 
come to him from he knows not where 


N'or does the >rtiit invcril Ins nnn 
meihoJs, fur lie findt them ready fur Ins use, 
handed down iu him from the consecutive 
ages, tnelliods wliikh lie alone can use 
naturally and unconsciously I rue, he 
liny be aware that at an earlier stage in 
Ihc deiclopment nf these methods, pure 
and beautiful results have been the rule 
railier than the exception, but he goes back 
at his peril Ihcre is today a technique 
quite adequate for the expression of any 
thing sincerely fell , 1 have many limei been 
moved by the beauty of what is called 
amateur s work, where the means employed 
have been of the siniplesr Indeed the 
amateur often possesses qualities which the 
rrofetsional ariist, if he ever had them, has 
long lost, qualities of pious and simple 
love for things that have touched him on 
hit pilgri 1 age through life technique is 
nothing but the language of the artist, and 
he can no more reasonably find fault with 
tt than with the language lie speaks, words 
must mean what each generation under 
stands them to mean 1 o go back to an 
earlier form of language, to lend to words 
a significance other than their contemporary 
one would be absurd pedantry. A good 
method is simply an exptessive method It 
must convey what the artist wishes to say 
sn the most eloquent and precise form If 
St fails to do so, no Ollier charm it may 
possess can be real value Above all, the 
workmanship must be in perfect accord 
with the spirit and aim of the work, and 
the inspiration be worthy of the dignity of 
the labour required to produce a fine work 
ol ait Mere dexterity, satisfactory as it 
always is to meet with, will never give us 
iliis. Without inspiration no amount of 
skill will enable the artist to pass on 
inspiration How then, can we discover 
whether the artist has been inspired, for 
upon our sensitiveness to the presence of 
inspiration our judgment must depend ? 

We have an excellent standard which we 
may apply at least to painting and sculp- 
lure — that of our common experience, 
for art is a living thing and the source 
of Its inspiration has always come from the 
most common realities by which our lives 
are surrounded I agree ‘Art is a concept, 
invented by philosophers for the greater 
ease of understanding life The public 
truly IS not concerned with art St all, but 
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with life AU that the atlisl can demand 
of the publjc plus js a prachcil mattri) >s 
normal sensibility I he artist slmuld 
insure greater contentment to the public 
He mas not exact special know ledge, but 
simply the consciousness of greater ease 
The attention of the public should fix itself 
not on the scssel, but on the contents, not 
on the decanter, but on the ssinc noton 
the art, but that to nhich the art is attached 
Fsery essential fact of life gucs us a basis 
for our imagination to ssork on , and 
w ithout such a basis s\ c can make no legi* 
Innate appeal to our fellou* There is no 
mistake greater than that of holding that 
poet or artist of any kind needs exceptional 
or fresh experience for his inspiration 
Beath is one of the commonest facts of 
existence, yet csen the crudest mind is 
immediately awed and impressed by its 
presence lo every one comes the com- 
monplace of love, which colours the most 
evervday life so that it seems filled with a 
neu and wonderful romance, and gnes 
many who have never been aw are of it before 
a momentary key to the secrets of heaven 
Do we ever lose our wonder in the delight- 
ful qualities of children, theirjoyful laughter 
and bright and curious minds, yet what 
more common thing than parentage’ As we 
ascend in lenaiiiveness we discover many 
more common facts which give out this 
illuminating spirit of significance, and there 
• have always been a certain number of men 
to whom life has given emotions of wonder 
and awe as impressive as those brought to 
alt men by the presence of death In every 
material fact there lies she seed of great 
mastery, and this it is the task and pleasure 
of poet and artist to make men aware of 
Art IS in reality a statement of fact — fact, 
that IS to say, nd of Its accidental associa- 
tions, so that It appears clad m Its shining 
mantle of significance, standing in its 
natural proportions to the rest of life This 
IS Benedetto Croce’s position, art as intui- 
tional (ruth It involves some trouble with 
the question of beauty, and seems only 
applicable to arts of representation It 
seems to contradict experience to regard 
music as the expression of truth 

Thus a true work of art does not only 
give us what the artist set out to do, but 
something more than this — a certain sense 
of an infinite world beyond the actual 


limit of Its subjects, a peculiar sense of life 
in addition to wlnt is actually set down 
In a painting of a tree in blossom we may 
get the sweet delicacy and hope of all the 
spring, m the sower and reaper the sense 
of the eternal toiling of men and the course 
of the seasons , in the Nfadonna and child 
the understanding of all that motherhood 
meanx.inthe uncovered form of sleeping 
nymph the spell of all youth and all 
beauty Nay, in a mere piece of still 
life we may get, as we do in works by 
Chardin, a finer sense of calm repose and 
wholesome order than in many a more 
elaborate genre picture If wemay make, 
then a clear distinction between the essen- 
tial facts of life, such facts as the charm 
of childhood, the beautv and nobility of 
men and women, the grandeur of earth and 
sky, the joy of spring and the awe of death 
and those casual accidental happening-, 
which have no relations lo the ultimate 
realities of existence, we have at once 
something concrete as a basis In fine, a 
good work of art helps us to understand 
and to love something better than we have 
ever loved or understood it before If any 
work fails to do this for us we may fairly 
pass It by either we liave not felt its true 
significance, and in that case this mav 
come upon us more forciblv at a latter 
time, or It has on its surface no moving 
quatiiv to touch us 

1 be means by wliich the artist expresses 
these things concern him, but need not 
trouble us, they are naturally of great 
interest to criftsmen them'clves, but we 
have lo do only with their result The 
important thing is for truth lo enter our 
understandings as naturally as an electric 
shock affects our nerves and muscles, and 
this can only be if our minds are kept 
constantly in touch with the essential 
realities of life Indeed our instincts are 
apt to be belter guides than our reason as 
to what IS true For truth is something 
quite different from accuracy — it is the soul, 
and not the body of material fact 

1 say then, that only when our apprecia- 
tion of art goes hand m hand wuh our 
experience of life can it be trustworthy 
It IS a constant surprise hovv otherwise 
cultivated men and women will unhest 
tatingly accept in works of art what their 
judgment protects them from m other 
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uircclions It isin unfortunate thin;*, and 
which has come about largelj through the 
fault of artists thcinsetses, that beaut), 
the most precise expression of the signifi- 
cance of life, IS now too often regarded as 
a meaningless, and mcrelj temperamental 
expression of highly skilled individuality 
If sound Tirt is the expression of kinship 
with mankind, bad art is equally the ex- 
pression of inferior feelings One lacking 
in elevation loves to think of himself as 
triumphing over his fellows, to satisfy 
his immediate tastes and sensuous desires 
IS all that he requires from works of art, 
and provided this is done he cares little 
for the dignity of mankind, or for any 
remoter qualities of beauty Hence the 
popularity of most of our plays, pictures 
and books , tor the presentation of false 
pathos and untruthful sentiment, of false 
patriotism and false beauty is flattering 
to people with low ideals of life Each 
sees him<e1l as the hero, and his enemies 
as (he villains inevitably discomfited To 
the flattery of these baser sentiments much 
patriotic art hkewi<e belongs The clash 
offorces, the pitting of the sirengih of one 
man or one country against another is a 
noble and legitimate subject for art but it 
requiies to be expre«sed with an equal 
comprehension of ilie nobility of each 
antagonist and defeat must be (he defeat 
winch may happen lo either, and the 
victory the reward of what manhood and 
courage may bring to all men The old 
idea that victory cane from God i« like 
many old idea*, a very noble one It has 
nowhere been better expressed, I think, 
than in the wonderful decorations at 
Arezzo, where victory is represented awful 
and solemn as defeat 

Clearness of form and of expression are 
the most important qualities in a work of 
art, if It IS to give us lasting inspiration 
We must, I think, be ourselves endowed 
with something of the Artist’s own faith, 
and surrender our own personalities as he 
has surrendered his, for the full significance 
of beauty to enter into our souls Just as 
our digestive organs automatically a1>sorb 
the nourishment requisite for our sustenance 
so should our brain Weak imaginations, 
like weak digestions, lacking the energy to 
extract what they need from natural food 
equirc read^-idealised picture*, which 


flatter them with that sense of vagiiene*s 
which passes too easily for beauty This 
vagueness, common enough to-day, is the 
outcome of intellectual laziness and techni- 
cal weakness, It IS a short cut to poetry, 
giving the effect of tnood and reverie, of 
fantasy and originality, of scholarship and 
distinction, without any basis of imagi- 
native vitality For in every work of art 
there must be some suggestions of life that 
has burst as it were through a resisting 
material, and blooms at last radiant and 
triumphant, freed from its bondage This 
can only come through the limitations 
dictated by the forms and spirit of nature, 
Without It beauty is little more than a 
formula, and energy, which is the crown of 
beauty, will be wanting 

In whatever Form life is presented, how 
ever abstract or realistic we can only be 
convinced if the work be whole-hearted 
and sincere and if the form created carry 
wiihin It the seeds of this conviction A 
precise mind with a real cra«p of form may 
give us the spirit of life under the most 
varied aspect A centaur may be more real 
than a labourer, a pastoral more symbolic 
of life than a contemporary subject But 
before we accept any of these tliingSi we 
must feel that the appeal they make is 
essentially real It is easy enough to borrow 
the symbols of poetry and romance from 
(he past and to use them merely as orna- 
ments, without any cfear relation to exis- • 
tence , it is easy to give a romantic formula 
of energy to representations of the building 
of citie*, of the loading and tlie unloading 
of ships, of ploughing and digging and 
tilling, but if we are lo be infected by the 
true spirit of these fact*, it can only be if 
the artist's mind has clearly realised their 
ultimate reality 

It IS, indeed, a very general idea that 
vagueness is a poetical quality , but poetry 
IS raiher the precise expression of W’hat is 
too often vague in the minds of unimagin- 
ative people Ima^nation is as it were ihe 
perception of those waves which ripple out 
from every essential fact into infinity , it is 
to fact what the pri,m is to light Just as 
all colours of the spectrum are contained 
wiihm the common light of the day, so 
do all the potentialities of life lie within 
common human experience I o interpret 
the mystery of the night requires as clear a 
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Alston as to render daj!ight,one must see 
tnto the darkness, jI one js to express its 
clusne bcautj The world at twilight 
IS no less solid than at mid da> it is we 
who see less cicarlv when the sun hts 
wilhdrawn Its light, and we become aware 
of that xearning sense of beauty that spirit 
of sad ecstasy born of the mar\cUous mood 
and temper of the evening hour So it is 
with works of art, the facts of a great 
picture are wont to be solid and of the 
earth but a good artist w ill give them just 
this sense of mood, and will extract from 
them a Vision of sweetness and grace or of 
solemnity and awe, according to their 
nature and the character of bis own ins 
piration 'The artists of the Cast have this 
quality of imagination more highi> deve 
loped perhaps than any Western ones in 
a single painting of a flower, in the lines 
of a hill overshadovv mg a lake, m the drop 
ol a waterfall, or, tn the contemplating 
figure of a saint, a Chinese artist can draw 
aside the Curiam to give us a momentary 
vision of the infinite, so great and simple 
IS his faith in the «oul of form and matter, 
So absorbing is the love which instructs his 
hand and brain He muat be leaden souled 
Indeed who feels no answering ecstasy at 
Sight of the sun rising, of poplars glittering 
in the mid day light, of clouds chasing 
across the blue skj, or at the hush of 
twilight , which ol us has not thought each 
time afresh, as a suddenly remembered 
truth This is the true spirit of life, too 
often has my face been turned away, it 
shall be so no longer’ 

We require no special «ensibilitv, no 
extraordinary talents to feel these things , 
why then should we require more /or the 
recognition of this same spirit m works of 
art’ 

At the present time when books and 
reproductions of every kind can be acquired 
or consulted bj every one wiih little 
trouble and expense, it is more difficult 
perhaps to retain that innocence of mind 
upon vvhich beauty most re3dfl> acts 
Historical facts about Works of art, treatises 
on architecture and the various schools can 
never for one moment take the place of ihe 
natural exaltation the works themselves 
should directly produce upon it, if they be 
worthy of our consideration At best, the 
knowledge that connoiseurs can be referred 


to at leisure encourages people to evade 
this direct effect, or they have informed 
themselves beforehand as to what they 
should (eel, and their minds have spoilt 
their innocence When we are content to 
have faith m the simple vitalilj of beauty 
to dispense with intermediaries between 
ourselves and works of art allowing our 
mindstobe receptive and unprejudiced [ 
think many of us experience their direct 
appeal Such emotions is we may get 
can only be brought into being through the 
native activ ity of our own minds, they will 
be intense or slight according to the range 
of ouronn experience and imagination 

The art loving public may be roughly 
divided into two classes Those who visit 
such exhibitions of pictures as may be open 
at regular intervals, with no very clear idea 
of what they are to get in the way of 
interest and those who are quite ready 
to accept all Greek and Italian works, so 
long as they belong to the past ft might 
be expected that familiarity uitlt the works 
of acknowledged masters would plant 
Within their minds the seed of an under- 
standing for the principles of art m general, 
so that whether they were confronted with 
a picture, a carving or a design by a 
modern or by an ancient craftsman, they 
would in any case be able to recognise its 
merits It is depressing to see how trifling 
IS the influence of this taste for the genius 
of the past upon those who cultivate it, 
and how rately it makes them able to 
recognise the same sptnt when it animates 
contemporary work 

The most direct lesson we can learn from 
the earlier masters is to be gained from a 
perception of the faith they chemsefves 
held in every manifestation of life We 
can see that this faith was strong enough 
to allow of their presenting the most 
abstract and religious ideas in the persons 
of their friend and neighbours, wearing the 
usual dress of their own period We see 
them Seeking for no vetting other than their 
own houses, cities, and local landscapes 
however far removed both in date and 
topography their subjects were supposed 
to be 

AVorship of the past and of the softening 
effects of age on form and colour had not 
vet come among men they delighted in 
strong rich colour and firm line, and were' 
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so alive to the direct appeal bf emotion 
that Its effect was not weakened by its 
being expressed in a vigorous and familiar 
form The artist uses reality m order to 
make beauty and human dignify apparent 
and credible to all men It is a sign of 
weakness, I *thinfc, if we cannot get these 
things from the normal material Nature 
gives us When we require it ready 
poetised, so that it may appeal at once to 
a mood of \ague reverie and cloudy 
sentiment we are encouraging a lack of 
vitality both in ourselves and in those 
artists who are content to gi\e us nothing 
more than sentimentality It is to gam a 
standard from which we should not easily 
depart that the past is of such value; for 
time, if not a perfect critic, is still by far 
the justest and mast efficient we have It 
IS limpid clearness and single nobility of 
statement that we find to be characteristic 
of those svorks most generously handled by 
the ages For we must use precisely the 
same judgment in approaching living 
\Nork as we exercise on that of the past 
If art IS to be a part of life, as I think 
you agree, may it not be questioned if 
we should approach It critically and with 
knowledge as we consider past works rather 
than virtually, immediately and without 
analysis? and if we are unable to admire 
the spirit easily recognisable in acclaimed 
masterpieces, «hca it appear*, however 
rarely, in our own times, we are not only 
deficient in real appreciation, but we arc 
also lacking in the sense of a very serious 
duW towards the community 

For It IS not the master \>e must resere, 
but that spirit he makes real and alive for 
us in his work Too often a picture is 
Itself s\ orshipped as a kind of relic, miracu* 
lous and precious, in its frame of gold, while 
that for which it stands is neglected. Now 
contemporaneous work of the rarest kind 
can have none of l/nssacrosancf atmosphere, 
but to miss Its spirit is to waste a great 
force instead of making rich and praciica! 
use of It ‘lurely this is a reasonable duly, 
to ha%e watchmen on the svalls and stab 
wart men down at the wharves, so that 
when the ships come to unload their 
treasures, there may be strong arms to take 
It in To be unaware of a great soul among 
us IS to get but half of hi$ message, 
the use ol half of his force only, for 


few realise how much we can get for 
the seeking and how difficult it is 
to produce great work if there is no 
special call for it Never has there been* a 
greater need for men who can inspire those 
about them than at the present lime, for 
the sources of inspiration are not wanting 
and much that seems dark and hopeless 
must carry within it the seed of new hopes 
Why should we not have epics of our 
commerce, of its growth and portentous 
energy, of great docks and warehouses and 
factories, of mighty ships and tremendous 
machines of her conquests on land and sea ? 
Are we content that our great cities should 
go down unsung to be looked on as dark 
and sordid and hopeless, when their 
strength and significance might be made 
clear, as beacons signalling across the ages? 
When will a democracy once more require 
of Its servitors the same fair promise of the 
radiant face of the world, the same expres 
Sion of faith and hope that enabled church 
and temple (o hold up a material vision of 
the ,)ossibiIity of existence to their wor* 
shippers’ 

It IS a mistake, I think to suppose the 
artists o( the past were inspired because 
they believed in the form of the creed they 
practised It was because the church called 
tor bis knowledge and inspiration and wai 
served by him nobly, wherever man has 
given to his Gods the highest attnbutes he 
can conceive 1 hey were inspired because 
art IS based upon the same realities as those 
upon which religion rests Art has ever 
been the necessary adjunct to religion, n&d 
artists inspiration lias ever served ini. 
church, to its own profit and glory A creed 
grows old and feeble, but never the spirit 
upon which it IS based, sculpture and 
painting no longer arc living ministers to 
our religions, but music still helps with its 
rich and solemn inspiration to keep alive 
ffce Aame belare the altar 

It may seem a paradox to suggest that 
there is more chance for inspiration to enter 
into the work of an artist when subjects for 
his work are strictly limited, as they were, 
for instance, in the days when countless 
madonnas and certain incidents in the lives 
of Christ and his apostles or of the saints 
were asked of generation after generation 
of craftsmen Vet true it is that freedom is 
an ill thing for the artist as it is fur the 
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worker The break up of the old faiths 
and the le\elling of the old castes base 
brought him fruitless license for which he 
has to pay everj da> of his life Dj right 
a slave to the noblest of masters, it is only 
when he is chained to a definite demand 
established on a basis of the highest possible 
standard of intelligence that he can realise 
to the full the inspiration that is his bj 
birthright 

Nowhere is it easier to detect inspiration 
than in ItaK, where hieratic subjects are 
treated lifelessly bj minor artists, and 
richly endowed with life, dignitj and drama 
by the sound ones Indeed it was the 
discovery of these emotional and imagina- 
tive qualities lent h^ the great craftsmen 
to everything they fashioned, that first 
enabled modern students to detect and 
separate the works of imitators from those 
of the masters Not to form and colour 
alone were the masters so exquisitely sensi- 
tive but they wereequallj sensitive to the 
human or mjsiical interpretation of the 
subject given them Take away the signi- 
ficance the> gave to their saints and madon 
nas, tiitfif Annunciations and Holj families, 
imagine them without grandeur and dignity 
of conception and treatment, and >ou maj 
readily conceive that their pictures and 
frescoes would no longerstand ouras unique 
works of art That great works express 
certain ideals has aUvajs been recognised, 
and countless volumes have been written 
about those of Greek art alone Nothing 
could well be more mistaken than the idea 
that the Greeks invented an ideal through 
their dissatisfaction with actual human form 
as ihej saw it Sure!} i' is rather becau«e the 
Greeks had a stronger faith than anj other 
race of artists, in that secret soul which, 
as the} knew, lies hidden within ever}thing 
that lives, and devoted themselves to making 
It apparent to men, w ith this one constant 
preoccupation— faith in the expression of 
abstract beaut} through the medium of 
ph}5ical beaut} Thev were aware above 
all else that it is onl} b} xlic profound 
ccmprehension of form in its subtle reHlion 
to dignity and life that anvthing in the 
nature of an ideal can be w rested from it 
bucli strong and clear faith was lheir«, that 
they made use onlv of the simplest po«sible 
motives for those works, for which the 
admiration of mankind has never been 


dimmed Gods and heroes were alike 
rendered with the least possible departure 
from the simplest human aspect, }et from 
the clear and noble understanding of form, 
we are made aware of a radiant and 
exalted spirit of beaut} 

Those endowed with less of this robust 
and fearless faith do not believe that a 
direct statement of significant fact can be 
made to give out such potent inspiration 
In all earl} periods of art, humility and 
faith lead to a certain wonderful absorption 
and trust in the power of the simplest 
possible statement The Greel s, vve have 
agreed had this qualit} to a supreme 
degree, and the foundation of their religion 
upon iheir impression of the beauty and 
awe of nature gave to their theolog} a 
character admirably suited to an abstract 
expression of the actual divine qualit} 
of man and of the material world ! he 
early Italian masters set dov n a ^more 
dramatic statement ol life, and the Chris- 
tian ideal of povert}, pam and suffering 
as sole guides to the gates of Heaven, dic- 
tated countless subjects of damnation, and 
of beatification 

These were interpreted with the most 
moving simplicity and we find that the 
drama is Slated in the clearest and most 
direct manner, and above all, preserves a 
natural relation to the rest of life 

While angels descend, while Christ is 
bein« born, or wall s with liis disciples and 
perfOTins his miracles, while saints are being 
massacred, the ordinary business of the 
world goes on, the sun shines, the birds 
«ing among the trees, the peasant is bus} 
wuh his plough, and the woodman with 
hisaxe, men and women pass up and down 
the streets of the cit} Yet nothing of the 
dramatic force of the situation is lost, on 
the conirarv, we are made aware of the 
deep and passionate svmbols of the go«pel 
drama through this m}stical relation to fact 
In later times a more conscious interpreta- 
tion and a more ingenious and complicated 
stage management lake awa} from this 
deeper significance, and the appeal is made 
more to our sensuous emotions of form, 
colour and harmonious composition 
According to the temperament of each 
individual, even more perhaps according to 
the spirit and aims of each generation, is 
larlv or late w ork admired or neglected 
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Never before, petliaps, has there been so 
much sympathy (or, nnJ insif’ht mio, ihe 
beauty and nobte int< llectuat cxpressinii of 
the earlier periods of art than has keen 
shown dunnij the last half century® ff 
people would but use theirsense of this gift 
of faith which moves them so stfongly in 
theseworks, by appljinc It to the recogni* 
lion of any signs of it they mnv discoser in 
their own Ja\, much good would, I think, 
come of It , but most of us appreciate noble 
qualities platonically *ind demand different 
ones for our own consumption People too 
easily take the shadow for ihe substance, 
and when there lies in a work of art a 
supciBcial and consciously manufactured 
resemblance to something generally recog- 
nised as great, they quickly jump to the 
conclusion that this too must be great art 
It IS for this that 1 have insisted so much on 
the basis for our judgment being one of 
precise form and spirit, — for a receptive and 
expectant attitude, rather thin a spring for- 
ward to meet what one imagines to be 
present I o set down simply what is felt 
sincerely, this is no mean occupation (or an 
artist , and if patrons would demand no- 
thing more of him than this we should not 
be without a noble school of painting 
According to their intellectual and techni- 
cal accomplishment, there would be need 
(or thetr services, and each of us would meet 
with that which most fits into his own 
horizon 

Our galleries and exhibitions are filled 
with pictures and statues which no man 
with respect for the possibilities of human 
effort would hold worthy of Ins serious 
attention True, but is the fault svith the 
public, which can never be actively critical’ 
fs It not with the exhibitions’ Abolish 
those, set the artists to perform the tasks 
exacted from the Italians, and will not the 
minor men disappear at once as incapable 
of meeting tfie conditions ^ i' put »t that it 
1$ for you to insist upon a seemly standard 
of intellectual capacity, and to refuse to 
have your most trivial senses appealed to 
Then only will those who propose to devote 
themselves to a career of art once more 

• The interest in the aft of bygoie periods is m 
lelleclual Do >ou not here mule us to adopt an in 
telieclual aHUiidc loi irds ll e «>orl< of i loilorn jrlists 7 
If this IS your poi. t on I lu\c misunderstood you 


understand what it is that is expected of 
them 

If 1 were asked what quality I consider 
to be the most necessary one for an artist 
(o possess, I would say— faith For f do 
not think it is so easy a task to deceive 
nature as to deceive men She has a mys- 
terious way of responding to genuine humi- 
lity, and of knowing when we are only 
pretending, and it is just that touch of her 
spirit she allows to be absorbed iniu her 
lovers* work which gives u ilie qualily of 
life wc calf inspiration 

I or I hold that the surface differences 
among pictures of various schoots arc of no 
importance However foreign may be the 
first aspect of a work of art, if you would 
apply your understanding to it, and not 
your prejudices, I think difficufties many 
people find insurmountable on being brought 
face to face with what appears a new 
manner will often disappear It seems odd 
to us now that fierce denunciation should 
have been hurled at works ot art which 
once appeared wilfully anarchical, and arc 
now accepted a< sound and noble , yet in 
our own day this has been ihe case, and f 
need only mention in proof of this such 
names as those of U’atfs, tiurne-Jones, 
Holman Hunt, Millais, Maddox Drown, 
Rossetti, and Whistler fi is clear that 
wiihout some standard all is confusion in 
the public mind, and people think one 
method or school is right and another 
wrong, one picture is praised because it is 
brilliant, and another because it is low m 
tone, one IS good because it resembles an 
old master, and we cry up one kind and 
decry another, as though there were Liberal 
and Conservative pictures, everyone as it 
were wearing his party colours It would 
be absurd on my p-irt to assert natural taste 
and instinct not to be necessary for the fine 
discrimination between excellent and secon- 
uhiy vvoT^s, 6uf i' ub ieiieve rte use oi* 
plain intelligence and common sense to be 
the surest guide for those who are not thus 
gifted I believe, too, that m this way a 
solid basis is gained, which will allow of 
a steadily increasing perception of the value 
of beauty, and as such knowledge grows it 
will serve to illuminate many things in life 
which might otherwise pass unobserved 
We jH agree that it is the province of 
art to glorify niankinJand nut the individual 
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man, and the subtle relation of the ind»\ idual 
to the general spirit of life is « hat a good 
artist IS able to express A great painter 
does indeed sum up m his work the i^als 
and culture of a generation of men How 
else does the past live but through the 
genius of artists and poets’ The object ot 
a portrait IS not merely to gi\e the struc- 
tural likeness of the sitter and a rendering 
of his or her particular personality the 
painter must give to his sitter this subtle 
relation to the drama of life also A 
vulgar mind requires the difference between 
himself and other men, his personal ‘astes, 
dress and habits accentuated, a noble 

pcrsonaltt\ surelj wishes to be represented 

by something of the distinction and dignitv 
which belongs to all life There is a 
quaht\ of simple grandeur m the portraits 
by Van Djck, Holbein, Titian, Uembrandt 
and Velasquez which places them on the 
level of the most imaginative works ol art 
Almost alone among modern rnen. Watts 
has summed up in his wonderful senes o 
portraits all that is generous and dislin 
guished in the last generation It is the 
radiance of the world and the dignitj of 
all living form that artists have evtr loved 
to interpret, and so long as they continue 
to do this we shall hate sound art among 
us But once thej divorce art from those 
realities from which alone it is able to draw 


Its inspiration, art 


It ceases to be, it 


rather pictures or statue manufacturing 
longer a glorification of real but an adver- 
tisement of trivial things 

We hate among us good sculptors and 
architects and craftsmen , we have historical 
painters, landscapes and domestic painlep, 
painters of peasants, of princes, of animal lite, 
of cities, and of the sea, well, from all ol 
them you can get excellence, but the primary 
condition must be that the work 01 each 
ol them bear this mysterious relation to 
the essence of life, which alone can give 
It value Without thi«, history becomes 
anecdote, landscape mere topogragby, or a 
more or less adroit effect of light and 
shade, and beauty is prostituted to the 
level of pretiine's Surely we may rcluse 
to accept these things as representative of 
the age m which we live, let us a^k and 
seek lor noble things from our contempor- 
aries, and to him who does not disappoint 
us need offer no greater honor than that 


give 

1 have tried to suggest a standard which 
may at least be applicable m some degree 
to their works and to give some hint ot 
what It IS artists are best fitted to do 

It seems wasteful that this should not be 

required of them, that the energy, inver- 
tion. and knowledge which thes are onlv 
too willing to devote to the service of 
their fellows, should not be regarded as a 
practical asset of the nation Unhappily 
the best men are too often left to their own 
resources, to put their treasure into the 
world in the face of indifference, if not 
actual hostility, and their genius is apt m 
consequence to become rather the flower 
ol fine taste and scholarship appealing to 
the few than of great human ideals, capable 
of inspiring all 

You have passing through your schools 
■vnd universities a constant stream of young 
men and women, many of whom will later 
hold positions of influence in the public 
service While their courage and faith are 
still undimmed, and while they are so 
generously moved by the many social 
difficulties to which we are all alike heirs, 

It would be no ill thing, I think, to suggest 
more clearly than is now done, ju.t what 
place the quality of beauty may hold in our 
lives If you will help to make the artist 
realise that his true business is to exalt 
courageously what is noble and elemental, 
and to show sympathy with everything that 
ideals older than any technique— you 
will not only prove that you yourselves 
have a basis for the appreciation of works 
of art, but by ignoring all that is insincere 
and trivial, you will be encouraging among 
craftsmen the only sure foundation for 
the use of their imaginations and the 
proper cultivation of their high gifts. 
Ihen the artist will take his place once 
more among his fellows no longer regarded 
as half an outlaw, but as one of the 
most useful among those who live in 
cities Man can create nothing to show 
his passion for the radiant face and form 
of truth is all the best of men can do , 
he IS content to worship her, happy if he be 
but named among her servants To win 
easy victory has never appealed to nobler 
minds, and those who follow the light o’ 
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loves of art will know nothing of the secret 
of her soul 

But jou must retiise that connoisseur 
slnp and taste are things of insight, and 
that so long as jou have photographs of 
the masterpieces of the world on jour walls, 
side bj side svith countless things svbich 


bear no kind of relation to their essential 
nobilitj, so long as jour houses represent 
no Mtai culture but are made up of an 
aggregate of trivial, accidental and formless 
things, so long will a stream of laughter 
flow down from Heaven at the mere thought 
of an) general appreciation of art 


INDUSTRIALISM IN FNGLAND 

Ba WlLFRFD WELLOCk 


O r one thing I thinf , there can be 
very little doubt i» , that m the 
' near future India will embark upon 
a policy of industrial expansion, an event 
that will have momentous consequences for 
India The ultimate effect of such embark- 
ation vvill be the modihcaiton of Indian 
life, thoughts and habits in a thousand 
directions , the production of a wholl) new 
outlook upgn life (he establishment of 
new conditions, new institutions, new ideals, 
and possibly the destruction of many customs, 
realities nnd institutions that are intrmsi 
cally good and a real means of well being 
But tvhedier good or ev/J accrue from 
such a change, it cannot be especicd that 
India will forever be content to buy the 
,bulk of her goods from foreign countries 
and not try to produce them for herself, or 
to rely upon the brains and genius of other 
nations for all those structures, improve- 
ments and conveniences wnich an advanced 
civilisation and *in awakened tnielligencc 
seem inevitably to call for It would be a 
sign of moral and spiritual impotence were 
she to da so People of inteHi/^ence gnr 
and spirit would find it an oppression to 
'oJ,'} 'i/fo/}, 'itJjAr.a. f/v. iJjft. ii-U.'Afcu’jjm?. of. mwf. 
of Its needs, for its conveniences and im- 
provements, and could never rest content 
vinlil It became itself the aiiihor and finisher 
of the things wherfb) it lived, and wherein 
It found satisfaction If is indeed a nation's 
right, «o soon as it has developed the power, 

' and knows how. to produce or construct 
whatever is found to be necessary to its 
comfort, well-being, or deveJopmew 
Whether we consider the fabrics whereby a 


people adorn their persons or their homes, 
the conveniences, such as bridges and rail- 
ways, which they make use of in order to 
live their lives and attain their ends , the 
theatres, halts, churches clubs, offices, etc , 
in which they congregate m order to vvork, 
play or worship , these things ought, so far 
as 1$ possible, to be the product of the 
people who make use of them, and thus 
serve as an expression of national thought 
and feeling, as a manifestation of the 
genius aspiration and spirit of that people 
I bus for deep spiritual, as v\ ell as for econo- 
mic, reasons a nation ought, as far as 
circumstances will allow, to be self support- 
ing, the author and producer of all the 
means of its advancement 

1 his truth India, unconsciously where 
not consciously, is instinctively realising 
Thai IS why the movement towards nation- 
alism IS becoming so powerful ft is a holy 
desire that is moving India towards nation- 
alism, the desire to be the author of her 
own civilisation And it iv a »imilar desire 
that IS impelling her towards industriali'm 
Fnr quite apart from any economic consi- 
derations such a desire would be sufficient 
tn induce or compcL Indn to embark. upon 
a policy of industnvl expansion W'e 
need not be surprised, therefore, to see signs 
of restlessness in many parts of India, signs 
which show that Indians are beginning to 
rebel at the thought of their country s in- 
dustrial impotence and dependence, and to 
realise that the time has fully come when 
they must prove to themselves and show to 
the world that India possesses ideals, genius 
and spirit of her own 
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Hence tlie increasing demand for educa- 
tion, and e-speciallj for practical and scien- 
tific education that is being made throughout 
India at the present time Tecbnologi 
cal and agricultural colleges are spreading 
on e\erj hand Chemistrj, mathematics, 
mechanics electncit), and all the other 
sciences \\ hich fit one for a specialist s career 
in the domain of industry, engineering or 
agriculture are being dc\ eloped to an 
enormous degree Moreo\er Indian students 
interested in these branches of knou ledge are 
coming o\er to this countrv to America 
and to Germanj, to become conscrsant with 
all the latest achiesements of science m 
larger and larger numbers And s\e might 
go e\en further still We might refer to 
the latest statistics and point out, for in 
stance, that the cotton industrv is develop 
mg, and that the area devoted to cotton- 
growing IS rapidl} increasing 

But there IS one vitallj important consi 
deration which must not be overlooked b> 
Indians it is that industrial advancement 
IS fraught with dangers of the most terrible 
and revolting kind These dangers are 
manj and crucial , and so far as the Western 
world IS concerned, not one countrv alone, 
but everj counlrj that has tal en 10 com- 
merce, has fallen a victim to them Pro- 

bablj that circumstance is to be accounted 
for bj the fact that industrial development 
has taken place simultaneously in all these 
countries, so that one nation has not been 
able to benefit bj the experience of the 
others But the question I wish to ask here 
IS this Can India, and can the East, gene 
rally, profit by the example of the great 
nations of the West, learn in time the deep 
lessons that I am confident a close study of 
the industrial historv of such countries as 
England is bound to discover? Or is H a 
fact that India must travel the same trea- 
cherous road that the nations of the West 
have travelled’ Pass throigh the same 
experiences’ Tall a victim to the «ame 
horrible evils’ With all my soul I hope not 
But 1 have sufficient faith in the power of 
reason and in the possibilities of public 
opinion to believe that the terrible social 
evils which have arisen in the W'est, as the 
direct outcome of industrial expansion, can 
be avoided if an earnest and desperate effort 
IS made to do «o Indeed it is because I 
believe this that I have undertaken to vvnte 


the present and following articles on the 
industrial question In this short senes of 
articles it is mv chief endeavour to reveal the 
pitfalls and dangers which stand in the way 
of industrial development, and to state 
what steps 1 think ought to be taken in 
order to avoid them The present ariicle 
IS for the most part a description of the in- 
dustrial nnd social condition of England at 
the present time In a second article I pro 
pose to state what I believe to be the faults 
and needs of our I nghsh industrial policy 
And in a third article It is my intention to 
state for Indians what I believe to be the 
chief lessons of English, and may I not say, 
Western industrialism 

A hundred years ago England was essen 
tiallv an agri ultural country To day she 
IS just asessentiallv a commercial country, 
occupying, m the commercial age the first 
position among the great industrial nations 
ol the West At the close of the eighteenth 
century England was a land of woods and 
fields, of farmsteads and village*, the great 
bulk of whose population earned a living 
on the land, either as farmers, or as garden- 
ers and labourers on the estates of the 
wealthy Sheep pastured on the lonely 
hills, cows browsed in the sunny valleys , 
while most of the sons of toil were engaged 
in growing grass and corn and gathering 
them into barns There were just a few 
towns, but these, for the most part, were 
market towns, old, slow, picturesque places, 
consisting ol a few score of variously shaped 
hovels formed into streets, a large central 
thoroughfare, which, like the mam streets 
leading into it, was laid with coblestones, 
and possessing a population of essentially 
‘ country " folk There was little or no 
industry in these towns except, perhaps, an 
occasional tannery, the inhabitants being 
mostiv shopkeepers, who supplied stores and 
provisions to the farmers in the district 
Such industry as there was could scarcely be 
said to be centralised, even the waving 
being done by handlooms which were kept 
in the houses of those who worked them 
But now, what a contrast To utter the 
verv word ‘ England' to day is to bring 
to the mmd scenes of restless, nervous life, 
of vast, quick moving cities, of ceaseless 
industry , of dreary looking factories belch 
ing forth thick streams of dense black 
<moke from gaunt, defiant chimney s , of a 
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people biinlencil with care nml man) bur* 
<len« set Jejpenteh emleivoMrmg In rfc 
Above inch and to find rest and pleiiiirr 
So far a* the (;reat hulk of ihc people of 
1 n^land arc concerned the peace and 
leituiclinevs of the life of a centurj o{;o have 
complercit depirred, and, at it uouid teem, 
forever To the avcrv;;e cit)-dvveller of to< 
da) the nature of the life tint hti ijrand* 
father knew leeniv quite as foreign and as 
ancient — and shall we nnt say is romantic? 
—as (hit of rlic marauding sei faring 
life of our incient forefathers The town- 
bred lad of to dav leirns about the life 
ind vvajs of the eighieenih century hand- 
loom wcivers with ilie same surprise and 
romintic curiosity tint he learns about die 
doings of the incieni Northern Vikings 
Not thit tfie counirv town or agnciil 
ture have altogether disappearrd I ar from 
It As a mailer of fact the greater pan of 
the South of Fngland is still covered l»y 
a rural population , but even here although 
one cm lomclinie feel something of the 
atmosphere and movement of the old 
English rural life, the spirit of that life has 
almost completely departed Sc»enee 
speed, the craving (or vast wealth as also 
the manners, ways, ideas ami spirit of the 
city and of the life of commcrce.have pene 
traied to the nethernmost parts of the land 
and have conquered and destroyed that 
older, and in so many respects finer spirit 
Visiting the industrial tow ns iml the great 
Cities oftener and oftener, partly to buy 
new machinery, and partly to see what 
marveifous things were going on there, and 
sending their sons and daughters to those 
centres to be educated and “accomplished”, 
the spirit of the city and of commerce has 
gradually invaded the country, until it has 
become almost all pervading there Little 
by little the quaint homeliness, the family- 
unity, the leisurely life and ways and the 
peaceful spirit of a once rich sweet and 
glorious life are fast departing from our 
midst . „ . . 

But It IS in the North of England m 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Durham and Nor- 
thumberland, etc , but especially m lanca 
shire, that the effects of commerciabsm are 
most apparent, and that the commercial 
spirit IS strongest and most tife It is 
scarcely ton much to say that Lancashire is 
commerce-mad, for at the present moment 


she i( Iticrally con«iiming herself with the 
ptMiott (0 make wealth And yet, strange 
to say. Item hardly be said that Lanca- 
shire It aware of the fact, niherwise she 
could not tolerate the customs and practices 
this arc devilaliting and dcmoraliiing her 
Ilnf, happily, she is at last just beginning 
to realise that somehow things have got 
sadly wrong that she has been the victim 
of a species of lever, by reason of which 
she fits become seriously reduced bothphyii- 
cafty and ipintiially and gravely demoralis- 
ed . and when that process of self realisation 
hat proceeded a little further. Lancashire will 
suddenly awaken and gn in for some drastic 
reforms and changes 

At (he same time it niiisf not be taken for 
granted that there are not green helils even 
in I ancasltirc although it must he said that 
there is very liiile agricultural life in the 
great Palatine cuuniy for miles and miles 
along her welJ warered valley* one huge 
town follows close upon another, with only 
a few he! Js between a score of towns often 
occurring m almost as many miles Practi- 
cally no grain is grown in [ ancashire, only 
gras* the great manes of popufation requir- 
ing all the milk and butter that can be 
produced So sure as there is a welt-waiered 
valley in Lancashire, and there happens to 
come a boom m trade, lactones and houses 
will spring up and a new town take tts rise 
In this way the peaceful, fresh green valleys 
of Lancashire have been claimed and des- 
poiled one tfter the other, by the ruthless 
hand of commerce, covered with black, 
grimy, unadorned workshops and thousands 
of small, box like cottages, plastered to- 
gether, as tt were, into rows, then multiplied, 
and huddled together »n great confustoo, 
ond constituting an intricate medley of 
narrow, dismal, characterless streets, which 
are over-cast by the thick smoke from 
furnace and factory chimney, and by the 
countless fainter streams whvclv issue from 
the worKers' houses That, briefly, and 
externally considered is the sort of change 
that takes place wheneverindostry m I anea 
shire takes a leap forward 

Out tn addition to these outward and 
physical changes, the industrial revolution 
of the last century has giv en rise to inward 
and spiritual changes the effects of which 
are both vital and far-reaching Not only 
are the general conditions and outward 
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characteristics of Lincaslnre, and indeed 
of English life, \asUj different from what 
they were before the Industrial Revolution, 
but the people's entire habits, outlool 
ideals, as well For one thing commercial 
progress has meant, on the whole, material 
prosperiU, and the possession of greater 
wealtli has been the means of throwing open 
to the people at large man\ avenues of life 
that would otherwise have been closed to 
them for a long time to come Partlv as the 
result of increased wealth among the work 
ers generallv, and partly because of various 
forms of agitation, social, political »ndi« 
trial, religious and intellectual, which the 
thickly populated life of the town has made 
possible, and, indeed, necessitated many 
good things, like literature and the fr incliise 
have been democratised The result »s that 
to day men of humble birth and circuni 
stance possess tights and oppnriuntticswbicb 
two or three generations ago were thought 
to belong almi't exclusively to the 
anstocraev , 

In other ways, too, the acvumulaiioo inu 
distribution of wealth has been the means 
of producing momentous modifications m 
the life, thought and habits of ihe people 
On the whole people live more comfortably 
and dress better than they used to do 
Thousands of working men and wotnen live 
luxuriously, even extravagantly, while cnanv 
of them dress like lords and ladies Not that 
this IS an unmixed blessing, by any means 
but possibly It IS onlv a temporary rcaciion 
from a life of penury and poverty, although 
there can be no doubt that it is an evidence 
of the wandering away from that beautiiu 
simplicity which IS always the mark, and 
the indispensable condition, of real well 
being and true happiness Then, loo, it is 
the case that people indulge more m 
pleasure now than formerly, and are keener 
in the pursuit of pleasure than they used to 
be Indeed, when we talk about pleasure 
in these days we need to spell it with a 
capital P, as the pursuit of it has become a 
veritable craze In former times the crafts- 
men and peasants of England worked 
moderately during the day and played 
soberly at night Now they spin like 
machines in the daytime and seek pleasure 
and the means of distraction like madmen 
at night The jcople no longer play It 
IS one of the saddest reflections that confronts 


our nation to-day, that Englishmen are fast 
losing the art of playing We are even 
forgetting that playing is an art, or that it is 
necessarv or good to be able to entertain 
one<elf But the patent fact is that with all 
our boasted wealth and education, the 
number of I nglishmen, whether among the 
poor or among the rich, who can entertain 
themselves, provide their own pleasure, and 
who line not been demoralised by the idea 
and practice of buying their pleasure, is very 
snnll indeed The only plav which the 
majoritv of Lngltslimcn seem capable of in 
these days is that which consists of playing 
the ‘Gentlemen', that is, going here and 
there, to theatre, cafe, club, saloon, concert 
hall Of scouring the country in a motor car, 
without expending any thought whatever, 
or doing anything for oneself, except paying 
the bill No matter whether wc go to 
London and the other great cities, or to the 
small industrial towns the same phenome- 
non IS to be met with Beciuse of the 
growth of wealth which unfortunately has 
not been accompanied by a growth in the 
knowledge of life, and also because of an 
inhuman and unnatural industrial system (a 
fact to which 1 will refer again later), the 
great bulk of the people are sacrificing their 
lives for pleasure, literally consuming them- 
selves with a feverish passion for pleasure 
Another product of our English industri- 
alism IS a strong Class feeling, marked 
antipathv between the Classes and the Mass- 
es The possibility of making a vast fortune 
m a very short space of lime has caused 
large numbers of people, especially the more 
ambitious and less scrupulous to try and 
accumulate wealth, and then, by a most re- 
volting and vulgar ostentation, to try and 
persuade the world that they are superior 
beings who ought to receive the obeisance of 
the poor and humble This 5pirit^.now so 
strong and common has brought into exis 
tence a strong Class feeling which threatens 
to produce a great social upheaval m the 
immediate future 

Then too, as a result of this mad and 
foolish pursuit of wealth, it will be quite 
readily seen that dissatisfaction among the 
workers is bound to arise, and to produce 
agitation, sternly opposed political parties 
rival social and political theories It is thus 
that Sociali'in has. ari«en is advancing, and 
IS creating such bitter feeling throughout 
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the counlrj Almost from the cammence 
ment of the loJusirial Revolution, but 
especiall) Juring the past half century, the 
worVmg classes of Lnglaml have lived al- 
most perpetually m open revolt against the 
tyranny of craftj and greedy employers, of 
ruthless capitalists svho absolutely refuse to 
consider aii^ interests or rights but their 
own, the supreme right of wealth and force 
to mal.e u ilnmted wealth Of the Engbsh 
capitalists of the nineteenth century it can 
with great truth be said that they consider-, 
ed nothing wrong or unjust, not even disease, 
physical and spiritual impoverishment, a 
life of suffering and degradation, inevitable 
slum life, or even an untimely death so long 
as It brought in great profits 

I fear it is quite impossible to give even 
a faint idea of the life of the industrial tow n- 
dwieller to a people whose life is essential!) 
rural, at any rate in so short a space as/ 
can here devote to it, but perhaps I can 
Live an idea sufficient to enable Indians to 
judge of the reasonableness an I desirability 
of such a life Let me start then bv saying 
a ieiv words about ton ns and ii»vr-l>le m 
general 

Were a foreigner to be planted down in 
the centre of a typical Lancashire town he 
would find himself in the midst of fairly 
broad street*, moderaicly high buddings and 
alusy throng of people Into this ‘ centre,' 
which js an open thoroughfare or ‘square, 
all the principal streets of the town con- 
verge, and from It one can »ee or easily get 
to most of the principal buildings of the 
town, — shops, offices business houses banXs, 
churches, hotels, theatres, the town hall, 
the chief Post Office, and the Public 
Library Almost immediately behind these 
mam roads he would discover a vast 
labvnnth of interminable, grey-lookiog 
narrow streets, flanked with rows of stone 
and brick cottages, all similar in size and 
shape, one row succeeding another, unicliev- 
ed, except perhaps by an occasional cliurcli 
or a huge dismal looking factory or work- 
shop, a manufactory of one kind or anotber 
And if he strayed in these streets for a whole 
day he would find that at regular intervals, 
thousands of thousands of people— men, 
women, boys and girls— would issue from 
the surrounding houses and enter thesevvork 
shops, as if they were being Iiteralfj 
swallowed up by ihetn, and all so ijuickh 
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and promptly that he would be amazed 
And then for four or five hours he would find 
the streets in comparative quietness, the 
homes 111 many cases being completely 
devoid of inmat-s, or occupied onfv by the 
mother of the family and perhaps one or two 
small children, the former of whom he 
would find busy getting the meal prepared 
and the house in order ready for the workers’ 
return Precisely at Jhe appointed hour he 
would see flic gates of factory and work- 
shop fly open and thick streams of working 
people pour forth into the street, making it, 
for the space of half an hour or so, black 
with a dense crowd of grimy and dully 
dressed workers, and in many cases causing 
It to ring with the clatter of a thousand 
pairs of iron shod clogs After this half- 
hour of turbuhnee he would find that 
ail would suddenly grow quiet again 
But in the eiening, and after the lapse 
of about two hours or so after retiring 
from work he would notice that the streets 
would begin to get busy again, but this time 
by people in cleaner and more artistic dress 
going out for an evening s walk, or perhaps 
10 «ee friends, or else to the theatre, etc , in 
search of pleasure 

But if from this dense centre of popula- 
tion our traveller pursued his way still 
further towards the outskirts of the town he 
would probably come into spacious avenues, 
broad, clean, well kept tree-lined roads, 
flanked by large handsome-luokmg houses, 
while beyond these again, he would come 
upon the palatial residences of the mill ow n- 
ers. ihe manii/acturerv, etc, enclosed in 
magnificent pvrks, and if he took the 
trouble to reflect upon the whole situation, 
he would by and by come to see that the 
cost of ihiv tremendous luxury, this even 
great waste of wealth which is manifest on 
the outskirts of the town, in the closed up, 
unappreciated parls and palaces, is the 
ceaseless, dreary toil of ihe vast concour<‘e 
ol people lie had seen m the midst ol the 
town, the coming and going, rcgularlv and 
n illiout fail, twice or ihricc evtry day, and 
for five or six days per week, of thousands 
of over-burdened men, women and children 
And it he took the trouble to enter into 
the homes of these different classes of people 
he would find on tlie one hand, m numbers 
of cases, Ihe utCcrest poverty, and on the 
other the mo'l extravagant luxury He 
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would disco\er that in the three or four tmj, 
cratpped rooms o{ his cottage the a\erage 
artisan was onl^ able to mahe ends meet bj 
reason of the utmost care and self denial, 
both I n regard to food and clothing while 
the occupants of the villas on the hillside 
bejond, were not only wasting their subs 
tance m riotous and c'^travagant living, 
but, w hat IS e^ en worse, spending unbeliev- 
able sums m absolute follv, in vain efforts of 
vieing which can have the biggest house, 
the most costly furnishings, the finest motor 
car, or which can secure by means of “phil 
anthrop^,’ or political and public se vice, 
the highest title 

And if, finding his curiosity awakened by 
these facts and revelations, our visitor should 
endeavour to get into conversation with the 
occupants of these several homes, he would 
probably he amazed to find that a great 
amount of dissatisfaction and restlessness 
existed on every hand He would discover 
that the weallhj few, the manufacturers, the 
millionaires, etc , were, in spue of their great 
Wealth, possessed by an insatiable desire 
for even more wealth still, and were m 
the habit of regarding their work-people, 
when the latter asked for better wages or 
improved working canditions, as discontents, 
reckless agitators, anarchists, unreasonable 
beings whom it was utterly impossible to 
satisfy And among the workers he would 
find much discontent, and very much agita- 
tion, both organised and unorganised, for 
improved social and industrial conditions 
He would also find much ignorance, much 
reckless living, much licence and vice, yet 
not, I think, more than he could expect 
under the circumstances, and certainly not — 
1 ^oeak from knowledge, and sincerely. — to 
any greater extent than be would find them 
among the rich But he would also find an 
intelligent, capable and morally elevated 
body of men, cultured workmen who, by 
reason of their own strenuous efforts had 
acquired a creditable mastery not only of 
social, economic and po’itical questions, 
but of moral, intellectual and religious 
questions as well More than that, he 
would, I am quite convinced, be compelled 
to conclude that at the present lime the 
problem of chief interest, and that is most 
urgently calling for solution, is the indus- 
trial problem, the problem of economic 
justice, of poverty, of the conditions of 


labour, etc Moral and religious problems 
are agitating the mind of intelligent 
Englishmen to day, and not least, working- 
men, for without doubt the ideas and ideals 
of the last century are discredited and are 
being repudiated on every hand A new 
idealism, a finer and more spiritual concep- 
tion of life is developing, coming quietly 
but none the less surely into view, and the 
revolt of working classes against the condi- 
tions under which they live and labour, is, 
,in a very real sense, simply an evidence of 
that coming Without doubt, if we search 
deep enough, trace the struggle that is at 
present tearing England in two, to its 
source, we shall find that it ts a conBict 
between two ideals of life, a material and 
a spiritual conception of life, between a 
life of physical enjoyment, of social advance- 
ment, based on the right of physical force, 
and a life of social fellowship, of brother- 
hood, based on love and' a ^ true sense of 
the fundamental rights and needs' of human 
beings , ^ * 

And this agitation is bound to grow 
more and more intense as the hardships of 
life under the present rule of physical force, 
based on the belief in the unrestrained rights 
of wealth, of organised capital, increase 
New demands are coming upon the worker 
almost every day More work is being 
exacted of him , speed is being increased , 
prices are advancing, the chances of un- 
employment are certainly not growing less, 
while the policy of cheapening the cost of 
production is causing materials to be much 
inferior in quality, and therefore much more 
difficult to work 

Thus, when we consider the conditions 
m which the jfreat masses nf the .milns.tcifl.1 
classes of our large towns liveand labour, 
IS It to be wondered that their play is 
deteriorating ’ That they are seething with 
discontent, and that they are intent on giv 
ing effect to some sort of social and indus- 
trial reform’ Nay, is it not true to say that 
their discontent is their salvation ’ If they 
were content to remain satisfied m their 
present condi'ion it would be a proof that 
they had become utterly demoralised , that 
they had fallen into a condition of degrada 
tion from which there was no hope of re 
covery? To Work to the clock, at a 
mechanical occupation, day after day and 
week after week, and year after year , to 
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produce goods m a liurried and s)ip>sliod 
fashion, and to work xviili the conscious- 
ness that the best fruits of one's labour are 
being reaped b) a few men, and possibly by 
degraded and characterless men, plijsiciff^- 
minded inalerialist<, is at best a terrible 
oppression, and enough to demoralise and 
debase an) community And to feel that 
oppression is to destro) the power of 
healthy and enthusiastic pla), to rob men 
of both aspiration and energj The appa- 
rent and undoubted deca) in the home life 
of this counlr) during ihe past fifty years is, 
in my firm opinion the direct outcome of 
the demoralising effect of our mdusinal life 
and conditions, and ill ne\er he improved 
until that life and those conditions have 
been radically modified and reformed The 
strain of our English indusinat life is loo 
great for men to bear, and so reduces tliem 
that there is neither energy nor enthusiasm 
left with which to play Industrial life, as 
that in England, and in the West generally 
IS altogether too exacting , does not allow 
sufficient ‘cope for the play of individuality, 
and leaves the woiker wiih an altogether 
insufficient margin of leisure in which to 
recuperate his body, mind and spirit Oe- 
fore very long England will come to realise 
this 

Imagine, if you can, what it is 10 work 
as they do in Lancashire and the other in- 
dustrial centres, and think what a man can 
be fit for after It You rise at five o clock 
or so in the morning boih winter and 
summer, and wend your way through the 
cold, dark street*, if it be winter, to mill, 
factory or workshop, where, at six o'clock, 
prompt, you stand with a thou«aod others 
about you m the midst of lathes, looms 
or other machines — machines that arc 
relentless in their demand, that have to be 
kept going by you under all conditions, 
ceaselessly, and without so much as five 
minutes rest between times— for overseers 
are always on the patrol watching you 
until eight o’clock, when you are allowed 
half an hour for breakfast Then at half 
past eight, at the sound of the gong, when 
every workman must be back in his place 
or be fined, or discharged, you repeat the 

process, except that this time you doit for 


four hours It 1$ now lialf past twelve At 
half past one you are back at your machines 
again where you again stay for four 
hours You have now put in ten hours of 
strenuous work, and not only strenuous but 
tedious, skilled and exacting work, and 
after it you go to your little home in the 
midst of busy streets, with dark, towering 
stone or brick buildings facing you on every 
side, with no green fields to greet and rest 
your eye and your spirit ' Now does it seem 
to you that after that vou would have very 
much spirit and energy left with which to 
enter into gaiety with your family? with 
which to culture vourself with the study of 
the arts or wilh which to engross yourself 
with a favourite craft? One unnatural 
thing leads to another, and unless you 
are very strong both physically and morally, 

I imagine you would do what thousands 
of English people are doing, and try to 
find happiness m being entertained 
I remember some time ago speaking to an 
Indian who had just been looking over a 
Lancashire Colton Milt, and who was, 
making a study of the Lancashire cotton 
operative and 1 shall never forget ihe look 
of grim yet humorous horror that was on 
hisTace as he turned to me and said *'Dut 
I thought you English were free ' Never tell 
me you are free again' Why, you work 
harder than slaves, and with your whole 
mind too It IS prodigious! Unbelievable' 
And how you congregate together, docile 
as sheep, fastened in a mill, and work for 
ten hours a day in a nnisy, stuffy and often 
evil smelling room, and do this, all to the 
sound of a gong, day after day — oh, it is 
simply incredible, inconceivable ' I am sure 
1 shall never believe in your freedom 
again ' 

Tliaf, I think, is a very fitting reference 
with which to close the present article 

In my next article I shall deal wuh the 
question of the reform of our English in- 
dustrial policy, as I think this will serve 
further to explain to the Indian reader what 
the industrial conditions of England are, 
and also to indicate more clearly the 
dangers against which India must guard as 
she embarks on her industrial career 
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Aurungabkd AND Roz\ was one of Strict moralit5 He had a high 

V ERY varied are the estimates of the ideal of what was expected from an Em- 
reign and character of Aurungzebe, peror “ I was sent into the norld by P/o- 
the Puritan King, ijut there is an in- vidence to li%e and labour, not for myself 
terest and romance about his life that is but for others . It is my duty not to think 
missing from even the Muhammadan rulers of my own happiness, except so far as it is 
of India It IS true that he was intolerant mseparablt connected with the happiness of 
towards other religiors and spared no efforts my people Afas'Wearesufficientlydis- 
to show how determined he was to load the posed by nature to seek case and indul- 
followers of other religions with burdens gence” Hisabilities as a general base also 
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almost loo hea\\ to bear He was de been questioned He conducted several 
nounced as a ht poente who tried to hidehis campaigns and gained no mean successes 
evil deeds under a cloak of religion, but a but he was often ill advised and in spue of 
View of his whole career reseals many noble his victories his kingdomsoon fell to pieces 
elements in his character He neser drank lo trace all Jus actions during bis long 
and as far as records show his whole life career svould require several articles, but his 
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connection with the wars in the Deccan cod 
ing m his lonelj death will be of interest 
The Deccan has lor long been Muhammadan 
and today the largest Native State is 
Hjderabad governed b> the Nizam Uija 
pur, Golcondoi and other places were closely 
related to the Lmperor Aurungzebe and the 
story of each siege is worth telling The 
town which he chose for his capital m the 
Deccan was Aurungabad and there here 
sided lor many years His palace was a fine 
structure, but little remains to speak of the 
glo^ of It Dien today, though the city 
has lost much of its importance, it holds a 
position that M in some w ays umejue Every 
new Nizam hss to v isit the City in order to 
join in certain ceremonies without which he 
IS not considered to have entered completely 
into his position as ruler of the State 
Aurungzebe lived here during tlieyears 1660 
— 70, and here he buried his favourite wife, 
whose tomb IS one of the most interesting 
of the City Inifoza, a imall town some 
sirleen miles distant, he was buried 

Aurungabad is situated in the North 
west of the Nizams Dominions and is 
easily acccwible The distance from 
Bombay IS but 175 mile* while from the 
capital of the State, Hyderabad, the dis 
tance IS 270 miles The population of the 
town IS steadily dccrca»ing, as the numbers 
in 1825 were fo 000, while today ihcnumlief 
IS reckoned at less than 20000 The fact 
that Aurungabad is in the near vicinity of 
Daiilatsbad with ils wonderful fort and 


Ellora with its unique rock 
caves, renders it possible for 
the tourist to visit the place 
while he is touring to the 
more famous ones mention 
ed It IS in a state nf decav, 
but the old palaces and fort 
arc worth a visit apart from 
the historical interest of the 
place Malik Ambar, known 
for his excellence as a com 
mander and soldier, was a 
native of Abyssinia, but by 
force of character and 
strength of arms he rose 
from his lowly rank of slave 
1 lie became ifegent of 
the Nizam Shalii kingdom 
ol Ahmednagar The town, 
first called Kirki. the 
founder, was built in A D 1610 ^ The 
jvlace was well protected, being sur* 
founded by high masonry walls with semi 
circular bastions surmounted by towers at 
(lie different angles One or two of tlie 
gaiewavs are still in e\istenee, but the re> 
f^iains of the palace aud other roy vl build* 
,pgs are very few 1 he fort walls can still 
IjC traced Inside the fort, near the Mecca 
(<ate.tliere is abeauhful link with amndest 
ol water well worth a visit But the 
n«ost interesting place is the maiisoleuin. 
I^uill by Aurungzebe for the remains of Ins 
^^ife Dilras Banu Begam daughter of 
c^abwwvvaz Khan Safawi »n 1637 who bore 

I, im five tons and four daughters From a 
fjistancc this building appears a very sink 
irtg one, but n near view 1$ apt to be dis* 
appointing It IS an attempt to copy the 
f^onderful Faj Mahal, but there can be rio 
^^^mparison as to completeness and beauty 
\\ii|i Aurungzebe Muhammadin architecture 
bCG**' decline "There are few ihi/igv 
,f,ore startling in the hisioiy of this style 
rctiracemc) than the rapid decline <i{ ta‘te 
ijiai «ct in with the accession of Aurungzebe 
Xfic power of the Mughal empire retclied 
,1$ culminating point in this reign, and 

II, cre were at least no external signs of 
j^cay visible before the end of the reign 
P^'cn if his morose di*p(iiition did not lead 
]„in to spend much money on palaces or 
£i»il buildings, his religious fanaticism 
fpfghi.niie would think, have led him to 
(gfpasv his predecessors m the extent or 
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Mecca Gate. Aurangabad 


splendour of their mosques or religious 
ebtablishments. This, however, ts far from 
being the case/* The decay which Fergus* 
son refers to in his great work on Indian 
architecture is evidenced very clearly in the 
building referred to, the mausoleum of bis 
wile. “Few things can show how steadily 
and rapidly the decline of taste had set in 
more than the fact that when the monarch 
was residing at Aufongabad between the 
jears 1660 — 70 havinglost hisfavouriie wife 
Rahia Durani, the tomb in honour of her 
memory — which is ascribed to her third son 
A'sam bhah — was intended, it is said, to re- 
produce an evact copy of Shah Jahan’s cele- 
brated tomb, the I aj Mahal Cot the differ- 
ence between the two monuments even in 
so short a period, is startling. The first 
stands alone in the world for certain 
qualities all can appreciate; the second is 
by no means remarkable for any qualities 
of elegance or design, and narrowly escapes 
vulgarity and bad taste. In the beginning 
of the nineteenth century a more literal 
cop) of the Taj was erected in Lucknow 
oter the tomb of one of the sotereigos. In 


this last, however, bad taste and lawdriness 
reign supreme. It is difficult to understand 
how a thing can be so like m form and so 
unlike m spirit ; but so it is, and these three 
Tajes form a very perfect scale by which. to 
measure the decline of art after the great 
Mughal dj nasty passed its zenith and began 
its rapid downward career.” The door at 
the gateway is plated with brass and along 
the edge is written, “ Phis door of the noble 
mausoleum was made in 1089 A.H , when 
Atau'llah was chief ^architect, by Haihat 
Rai/’ Near the door is''a small figure, and 
it IS a common Joke among the natives to 
ask anyone who professes to have been to 
the hlausoleum whether he has seen the 
little bird or not. If be answers in the 
negative they dispute his having been there 
at all. Some of the carving inside Is very 
interesting, especially several dragons which 
have all the marks of Japanese work. The 
Government of the Nieam have included 
this building in the list of works to be 
carried out in the interests of archiBolog}’, 
and have already expended large sums on 
its restoration. It has been said that the 
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lombofAua g:«be and matUe sctcei 


bj the Government v\as at 
one time covered over by 
cactus and was the Jiaunt of 
lijena', etc order of 

Sir Saiar Jung the site was 
cleared and thej were sur 
prised to find numerous 

reservoirs, fountains and 
other vv orhs of interest On 
Aurungzebe s death all the 
nobles left the city of 
Auritngabad and returned 
to Delhi and the city 

speedily lost its importance 
though It remained the 
capital for some time after 
ward* There are some 
noted caves m the neigh 
bourhood of Aurungabad, 
reached after a stiff climb 
overslippcr\ rocks, but not so 
fine as those to be seen at Et 






Tonbof Xsaf Jal Roza 

mam fault of this budding is the want of 
■sufficient height in the entrance archway 
The Pan Chukki already mentioned js said 
to be the prettiest and best ! ept shrine in 
India The 4aint who finds his last resting 
place here is Baba Shah Muruffar, a member 
of the Chrisit sect of the Muhammadan*, 
and preceptor of Aurungzebe The tomb 
of the saint is to be found in a little garden 
and IS made of beautiful light coloured 
marble The Mecca Gate, the Jumma 
Musjid, the mosque of Malik Ambar are 
worthy of a visit The place now occupied 


lora in the opposite direction 
The lown of Roza is 
another place closely con 
>. necied with Atirungazebe, 

J for here his remains are laid 

Wwm It IS quite easy to reach the 

place from Aurangabad as 
• i '"t. It IS but fifteen miles distant, 
■% and very near to the Lllora 
i caves In fact the traveller 

visiting the caves must pass 
through Roza ft is well 

tombs of a number of dis 
tinguished Muharrmadans 
including Vurungrebe s son, 
Aaim Shah, Asaf Jah, the 
founder of the Hyderabad 
dynasty, Malik Ambar, the 
powerful minister of the 
Nizam Shahi kings and one or two 
saints Ihe Mausoleum of Aurungzebe is 
midway between the north and south gates 
“\uny»gzebe himself lies buried in a small 
hamlet The spot is esteemed sacred, but 
the tomb is mean and insignificant beyond 
what would have sufficed for any of his 
nobles He neglected^ apparen ly, to provide 
for himself the necessary adjunct to a 
Tartan glory, and his successors were too 
weak, tven had they been inclined to supply 
the omission Strange to say, the sacred 
Tulsi tree has taken root m a crevice of the 
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Tomb of the Sa nl at Rom 


p et} before h s death 
desired that hi$ sepulchre 
should be poor and unpre 
tent ous in acco dance w th 
the tenets of the Koran 
He vho bu It the magni 
ficent tomb for I s wife 
sought only a mean structure 
for h s last rest ng pltce 
There is a story that 'he 
des red in h s v II tl at h s 
funeral expenses should be 
defrajed from tie proceeds 
of caps wh ch he had quilt 
ed and sold and th s 
amount d d not exceed ten 
shill ngs wh le tl e proceeds 
of the sale of I s cop es of 
the Koran 803 rupees were 
d stnbuted to the poor 
Tl ere is one relieving feature 
about the small tomb which 


bnchwotk and s flour sh ng there as if in 
dens on of ll e most bigotted persccHlor the 
Hindus ever experienced It is sa d that 
tlcEnpcror \ 1 o \ as a man of -iistere 


IS uncovered on the m ddle of a small 
raised platform and that is tl e marble 
screen 5 feet h gh 

Oppos te to i! c c tombs is tl e one of Asaf 
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Jah The enfrance is through a large quadr 
angle Near the tomb o{ Asal Jah is one of 
a famous saint knoivn as Sajjad Hazrat 
QurhanudJm, tiho died in 13 (-t He is said 
to have comedown from the North with 
1400 disciples at the end of the thiiteenth 
centurj for the purpose of spreading the 
Muhammadan faith among the Hindus The 
shrine boasts a remarkable treasure ' For 
some tears after Its erection the disciples of 
the Saijad were without means to keep it 
m repair, or to provide themselves with the 
necessaries of life Supplication to the 
deceased saint however produced the 
following remarkable phenomenon During 
the night small trees of silver grew up 
through the pavement on the south side of 
the shrine, and were regularly removed 
everj morning bj the attendants They 
were broken up md sold m the bazaars and 
with ihe proceeds thus realised the Saijad s 
disciples w ere enabled to maintain the shrine 
and themselves llus remarkable produc* 
tion of silver is said to have continued for a 


MO 

number 0/ years until a small jaghir was 
allotted to the shrine, since which time the 
pavemecit has onU yielded small buds of 
the precious metal which appear on the 
surface at night and recede during the 
day 

I here are several other tombs in the 
neighbourhood which give the place great 
sanctity riie late Nizam showed great 
interest in the old places in this neighbour* 
hood arid Aurungabad and Lord Curzon 
recorded of him, “He undertook the 
cataloguing and conservation of a most 
interesting collection of old china, copper 
ware, and carpels that had been lying 
neglected for centuries at Aurungabad in 
the tomb of the wife of the Emperor 
Aurungzebe It is a matter for pleasure 
and gratitude not only to the Muhammndan 
world but to all interested in the past of 
India that due care t» being taken of the 
monument associated with the “Puritan 
kmc oftheMughals 

E Watts 
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1 he Musical Soul ' What is that 
What IS that — soul’ 

And — Is there a special soul for Music’ 
Yes — What is that soul? 

a » • o 

I N Europe w e are not accustomed to know 
anv thing about It except that ‘The 
soul IS eternal’ “The soul is eternal , 
whilst the body is mortal — Our know- 
ledge of the soul is rather negative W'e 
believe we know what the soul is not, but 
we have no precise idea of what it really 
IS M e ®ay the soul is eternal in opposition 
to the body 

The soul IS represented to us from our 
childhood as the opposite of the body Ihe 
body may perish, but, if the soul is saved, 
everything IS saved , that IS the fundamen 


lal conviction of the public and prvate 
morals of Europe 

o e o © 

This soul without body as it is conceived 
in Furope, being the result of ecstasies can 
naturally only be studied in ecstasies, that 
is to sav, if one studies it, one must endea 
vourto understand It in its supernatural 
state, he who speaks of it, must be as ecs* 
taticas he whose conviction it i*: and who 
so to speak puts it into practice It is very 
curious that Europe of to dav with the 
exception of a few privileged individuals, 
seems to have lost this delicacy indispens- 
able for the study of the exalted soul And 
one has to seek for this subtilty not in 
Europe, but in other countries, m India or 
China 


4 
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Eien the ccstas/es of the Fast are rarely 
lacking m logic The Last is not ashamed 
of the bodj, but knows how to cmploj 
the bodj as a marvellous means of psjchic 
enjojment, as the first path towards 
eternit) That is the reason whj all 
modern Europe goes to learn ecstasies, sane 
ecstasies, from the hast 

I do not speak to jou of the «taj of Mrs 
Besant in Benares nor of Pierre Loti, nor 
of Mrs Mann (Miss Maud MacCarthj) who 
has brought back to us her Indian enihu 
siasm in music it«elf 

Europe, the everj daj Europe, the 
Military, Financial, even the Educational 
Europe unfortunately the 

Europe of to day takes its revenge for i he 
suppression of the body by the supremacy 
of the most brutal materialism as music 
does by the supremacy of musical comedy 
The purse and the war, the war for the 
purse and the purse for the war, that is 
the ideal of the official Europe of the 20th 
Century A D 

<600 

The renaissance which results logically 
from the ruins, (tes e^tremes se touchent 
toujours , IS still hardly perceptible The 
renaissance of education ts beginning 
Education is becoming again the education 
of the personality, inste'id of being a< it was 
until now, the school ofarrivistes England 
begins the education of the personality by 
a real cult of the body m sports { do not 
want to ask my self in the face of the charm- 
ing pictures offered by the river fhanjes, 
whether on a Sunday afternoon in England 
the connection between the body and what 
IS called soul, is not apt to be neglected 

The s^vstem of the boardit^jsciuvftt 

deprives the children of the presence of the 
parents, seems however to me very danger- 
ous, although It IS certainly preferable to 
separate parents and children rather than 
to expose the children to the right of 
the matrimonial dissent of their parents, 
which IS unfortunately (perhaps also a little 
because of our lack of culture of senses) 
nearly chronic m our households In Italy 
Dr Maria Montessori has invented a new 
system which aspires to the * Utilisation of 
every atom of the childrens’ natural 
energy (See T L Smith, the Montessori 
System, London, Harper 5. Brothers, igiz) 
lake particular notice that it is a lady 


who dares to have the idea! realism, the 
realistic idealism of 

speaking of ‘ utilisation of 

natural energy , and let us hope that 
women will be the lust to avail themselves 
of such a system of education instead of 
subordiniting themselis to the, so to speak, 
negative education of the official schools in 
Europe,and instead of going so far on an equal 
footin^ with men, as to enter the political 
world vvhich produces perhaps the strangest 
disfiguration of the modern Furopean man 
And the renaissance of 1 uropean music 
ft has begun in France Dehussy is the new 
god, but the renai ^ance of musical edu- 
cation in Europe has not yet begun 1 lie 
official Circles do not even yet see the 
necessity of It Ml the more great i» the 
merit of the Musical Association” of 
London in having allowed me to speak on 
December 3rd 1912 on a subject as new as 

Education of Musical Sensitiveness 
Probably the East will precede Europe 
in this branch of education, because there 
IS no other musical education possible in 
the Cast for Oriental music exists through 
IIS sensitiveness whilst in Europe allowance 
for freedom oi vensiiiveness is only made 
unwiihngK and in opposition to the official 
theorv of music If it were not so in 
Lurope the European readers would have 
been able to find out immediately very 
cleirly the exact sen^e of my theme “The 
Musical Soul 

n e 6 

Music, in ns essence, is the art which 
depends, more than every other art, on the 
senses The naive error of the harmonic 
theory (which, besides, was not exactly 
.(rvcwidajtpxl hudArp vcas So r^tvhuvcvd .t.hi 

nieansand thcaimand to take the means for 
the aim f shall lefer to this again later on 

Music is the art vvhich is most intimately 
based upon the senses, that ts true, but the 
aim of music as an art, is, I think, not the 
expression of the senses, but the expression 
of the soul, (if we wish to employ these 
convenient dualistic terras ) Otherwise we 
can say, it IS not the pnmitiveness, but the 
complexity of the soul which creates the 
musical art 

The more or less primitive emotions find 
more perfect manifestations than music 
Musical art proves its full power only if 
muaic IS the entertainment of the soul, 
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cleared from die influence of ihe outer 
world, of the soul with itself “A soul 
which IS so complex that nothing in the 
world can satisfy it besides itself, that is the 
musical soul, that js the source of music’ 
So I have said m a Lecture which has been 
edited bj the Japan bocietj More than 
every other art, music embraces the whole 
scale of human emotions, from the simplest 
to the most refined, from the enjoyment 
of the ear unto the cries of the soul, which 
shatter the nerves and give pain to the 
European ear 

It IS rather a curious inv ention of European 
morals which we have called more negative 
than Christianity originally was to have 
broken the continuous chain of emotions 
(musically speaking to have broken the 
continuous chain of sounds as well, as 
Helmholtz so marvellovislj explains) and to 
have condemned the musical soul to perpe- 
tual over*excitement, so that musical people 
were intentional!) prevented from feeling 
music, and so that, iv reading the title 
"The Musical Soul of East and West . 
Europeans will probably have expected 
only phrases full of everything else except 
music, phrases such as you read every day 
if people depict their musical impressions 
by extra-musical comparisons One savs 
"Ah' It was as beautiful as a dream the 
other ‘ Oh 1 It made me heartsick ' and the 
European composers themselves take the 
greatest trouble in painting musically 
nature and events Even Uebusvy and 
Beethoven cannot escape the mama of 
wishing to attach music to the outer world , 
remember "The Garden in Ram by Debus 
sy, and the "Pastorale ' Sy mphony by Beet- 
hoven 1 he real musical soul has been 
lost or killed m Europe 

The most natural art 1$ prevented in 
Europe from developing its essential cha- 
fanes, jnbetnj> deprived of the pnncipal 
virtue of nature whichhas been formulated 
m the phrase ‘ La nature ne fait pas de 
sauts” and which is to be called phycholo- 
gically— Instead of this natural 
virtue, w e find til kinds of musical morals 
(and immorals, that goes without saving), 
all kinds of scientific prejudices m European 
music which would $0 deeply neevf the 
most refined control of musical sensitivc- 


Tlie suppression of the will m music has, 
m spite of all, produced a precious result 
in Europe that is the European musical 
psychology or physiology of which I shall 
have to speak more definitely in my 
article “Eduiation of Musical Sensitiveness’ 

This musical psychology of 1 urope, 
being the result of onlv partial experience 
m music, as it is furnished by the official 
musical practice in Europe, can naturally 
only be partial itself However the first 
steps of a systematical observation of the 
musical soul are made Vnd it is ihe Orient 
which achieves wiiat ts incomplete in the 
musical psychology of Europe Let us 
render here a melancholy homage to the 
musical psychology of Europe and to its 
iniiiaiof who to this day has no successor, 
and whose name is Hermann Helmholtz 

When will the musical practice of Europe 
change its basis so fundamentally as to 
realise at least the elements of its musical 
psychology ^ 

The way in which the European psycho- 
logy has renounced until to day every 
realisation, renders the high spirit of the 
I uropean scientists all the more admirable 
A ven short time ago we saw the great 
Trench mathematician Poincare not onlv 
voluntarily renounce but even refuse to 
let his spiritual creations enter into practice 
Here is another point where Europe touches 
China and India 

But let us return to Ihe East if vve wish 
to make the attempt to express in words 
that which IS most impossible to express 
otherwise than m music, the Musical Soul 
Ihe Orient alone has been able to find 
formulas in vvords, (the logical results of 
its psychical freedom), which are not 
entirely insufficient 

* If a tone is produced it is born in the 
human heart , say s the Memorial of Music 
of China 

W hat does this mean musically ? 

Nothing else but Every musical sound 
must be the outcome of the feeling of the 
one who produces It, m order to enter into 
that of the listener 

In Europe vve arc accustomed to consider 
one sound (if wc worry at all about such a 
tmy thing as a single sound), as the product 
of an instrument, 0/ the human larynx but 
not as that of tke sentiment And vve 
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wonder hon China can guarantee that the 
sounds of Its music are produced by senti- 
ment 

sea 
China e\piains that “the real tone is an 
animated sound’ India adds, ‘ Vital air 
or power and heat, or vibration produced 
by heat, originates nida or sound I ook 
how India makes e\er\ effort to find an 
equivalent expression 

What is the meaning of China and India’ 
It IS the follow mg Lverj musical sound 
(it goes without saxing that there la a great 
difference between sound and musical 
sound m China and India^, e%ery musical 
sound IS living changing m its liveliness, 
the musical sound is “animated ^ays 
China, It “vibrates , says India That 
means the vibration of “power and heal’ 
as India says, that is to say, the vibration 
of intensity 

The musical psychology of Europe also 
professes that the different sounds are 
psychologically produced by varying intens 
ity I quote the names of the European 
psychologists to question in my Trench 
study, ‘ On Musical Sentiment ' 

But hate you ever observed that the 
different sounds of a European musical 
composition are played as different degrees 
of intensity ’ I for my part have hardly 
ever been able to report such an eftort 
There are only crescendt and decrescendi 
dealing with a great number of sounds but 
nothing so subtle as to produce each sound 
by crescendo or decrescendo 

Ntensity, being the expression of the 
snvDisGs or tecling, is the represen- 
tative OF FEELING JV MlsJC OF THE MtSICAt 
Soul The Musical Soul, being the source 
OF music, INTENSITY THE MLSICAL REPRESEN 
TATlVE OF THIS CREATIVE boi L IS THE 
Creative Force in music Nothing more 
or less China adds immediately to this 
thesis “Ihe real tone is an animated 
sound,” the other one “The real tone is a 
fertile sound ' I he animvtion of the sound 
IS the sign of its fecunditv The exvct 
Europevn terms for the same tdea are 
“ 1 he intensity produces the qualitv of the 
sound, Jhe famous Luropcan psvcholo- 
gist Sig vart finishes by making no differ- 
ence between intensity and quality of 
sensations Professer Lxner derives from 
the intensity conclusions of the quality, and 
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measures the intensity by the changing of 
the qualitv 

000 
China IS again more delicate than 
Curope the Chinese musical p,ychoIog\ 
does not proceed from one sound to other, 
as that of hurope does^ but it considers 
beforehand more closely the shadings of 
one single sound, produced by its varying 
intensity and says ‘ The musical sound 
has the virtue of reproducing 

Itself 

The an<*ient Greeks also nrofes<, that 
what we would call lepetition of the same 
sound has already a musical value Thev 
call this repetition ‘ petteia ' and find m it, 
as I describe in my book, “Music comes from 
the East , a form of melodious succession 
On the p ano the standard instrument of 
Curope, the shadings of changing intensity 
of each single sound do nor exist so to 
speak, the pedal of our piano gives us only 
a foretaste of what it could be Yet, it is 
a European philosopher, the English philo 
sopher Hobbes, who teaches us thxt the 
lack of shadings the lack of varying signi- 
fies the lack of feeling that is to say, the 
death of the mu«ica) soul Hobbes says 
“ To alw av s feel the same, and not to feel at 
all comes to the sam» thing’ The whole 
modern psychology agrees that the culture 
of feelings consists m giving the full value 
to their divers shadings We experience 
here very deeply how the European lack of 
culture of sensations entails as an unavoid- 
able consequence the lack of consciousness 
in the means of musical expression 

ft IS however these shading, of intensity 
winch form what the Greek called 
•Rhythm 1 know very well that (he 
modem rhy thm of the European music has 
nothing to do u ifh the intensity of feeling, 
but I do not hesitate to denote the changing 
shading, of musical intensity as being the 
real musical rhythm, in the sense of the 
phrase of the famous Furopean Orchestra 
conductor Hans von Buelovv himself, who 
said ‘ In the beginning was logos” 
e 6 e 

* But vf It 15 not the real musical rhythm, 
what on earth is the rhythm of the actual 
European music ’ ^ou msy ask 

Let me try to discuss this question wnh 
vou without annoving vou with historical 
and technical references . . . Because 
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music, in mj before mentioned booklet 
entitled “Musical exercises for the edu- 
cation of Musical Sensitiseness” 

sea 

The sovereign musical soul res-erses the 
conception of the \alue of sounds Sounds 
are all the more delicate, expressive, and 
personal as thej are less primitive, that is 
to say, less consonant It is not concord 
which elevates sounds to form a uork of 
art, but the will of the artist 
No doubt, acoustics are the basis of music 
as well as the body is the fundament of the 
soul and there is no actual soul without 
bodj A certain knowledge of acoustics 
can only be useful for the appreciation of 
the expressive salue of sounds So far the 
Orient itself can clear its musical conscious 
ness by the help of European acoustics 
but what IS artistically interesting in this 
study of acoustics would onlj be the awaken 
, mg of the artist's will Art is a function 
of the most complicated product of nature, 
of the human soul There is no art in 
nature, considered as nature, and no music 
in acoustics ° 

o r o o 

That 18 all I can saj today But before 
finishing, I wish to answer some questions 
which I feel will be raised First of all 
this question “How then do you want us 
to proceed m music’’ This question re- 
quires a more explicit answer than { can 
give at this moment, at the end of an 
article Make an appointment and 1 will 
answer on e\er} thing during my stay in 
India 

I can answer here only questions which 
are less complicated and which concern 
musical spirits less falsified by musical 
prejudices than is the average European 
adult of to-day I answer foryour children's 
sake first of all If you wish them to 
develop their musical soul, never teach 
them the piano , the piano is not only 
musically but also acoustically insufficient 
for the intonation of equal temperament ol 
our pianos IS remarkably false The best 
instrument in the w otld, which is as superior 
to all the other instruments as our chil- 

• ^ee ihe special booklet entitled Musical exercises 
tor the education ot Mus cal Sen$ilnene<s ’ uhicli can 
be obtained from Alfred Weslharp Mus Doc c o, 
Rojal Asiatic Societj Park Street Calcutta and co 
Anthropological Socletj To«-n Hall Bombaj 


dren are superior to the chemical beings 
which wc are promished in future, the best 
instrument is the soice Culti\ate the 
voice, first of all the voice But take care 
not to conform the voice to the piano If 
possible, do not accompany at all of 
your children's songs ft goes without say 
tng that it IS not the Italian Bel Canto 
which IS our aim It is the genuine cry of 
joy and the cry ol pain with all its inter 
mediate shadings The gliding transitions 
of pitch (which make the cry) are m the 
Orient not only the privilege of the voice 
but also practised on the Vina, the Koto, 
and so many other instruments In Eu- 
ropean music they are entirely forbidden as 
“artistic lack of taste”, and they have been 
obliged to take refuge with fo!k-smger<, 
from vvhich the art musicians of Europe 
have to learn them again This will be 
one of the most important re»uUs of the 
renaissance of European Folk song which 
IS just beginning more than everywhere 
else in Europe, m England 

Finally you will asl , perhaps, what 
music to sing with your children, and 1 
answer Folk song* Go and look for 
real folk melodies in the counirv or at the 
seaside wh»re you are during jour holiday, 
or during the weekend A single popular 
melody which is really understood in its 
genuine flavour matters more for the 
development of the musical soul than the 
most marvellous art music, principally 
that of Europe, which is more artificial 
than Eastern art music , — and — my last 
“and’ — mistrust the editions of folk-songs 
which are made by professional musicians 
in Europe, who are ptreecuted by the mama 
of harmoni«ation from which even a genius 
like Brahms wis not able to escape 
Never forget that musical folklore is an 
instinctive and unconscious creation 

The musical folk lore has no principles, 
neither the folk-lore of England nor that 
of Russia, or India, or Japan, nor that of 
the negroes T he musical folk lore has no 
principles and no prejudices, and prefers 
music to sonorousness I will tell you 
more about that m my article, “The 
Musical Soul of Folk Songs”, which is to be 
published in the next number of the 
“Rivista Musicals Italiana” at Turino, in 
Italy 

Now I take leave for to-day 
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And then this picture of the Indian ocean 
from Kalidasa may be placed side by side 
with the two former 1 — 

From far, as on a wlieeJ of iron, slender. 

All blue \Mih taimnsWs and pilms extended, 

Oulslitnes ilie bnnj ocean's marg n jonder, 

hike streak of rust-mark «ith the wlieel-rim Wended. 

In each instance the genius of the Aryan 
race comes Out tividly and freshly »n the 
rendering, — the vision and imagination 
and the calm of India 5 the quick intelli- 
gence and ad\enturous human spirit of the 
Greek; the sad, indomitable hardihood of 
the Norseman. 

“True song” says Roby Datta “floats 
above race ‘and age and land, and may be 
heard by all. '1 hanks to the strenuous 
devotion of eminent scholars, the Muses of 
•.comparative Philology and comparative 
-^Mythology*? have in recent years lightened 
up the path of the seeker of poetry and 
fprdsody.” He goes on to express the wish, 
that some ‘future Aryan. Palgrave, some 
soul ever -athitVt for Be'auty and' an hun- 
gered for Truth, may roam farther and 
farther afield through literatures, and come 
back^vith fresher and fresher songs (or real 
lovers of poetry in all English-speaking 
lands.” 

Some years ago I urged strongly in the 
Indjan Press that through a revival in 
* national literature and art and music 
the progressive forces, leading to the up- 
building of-.the Indian peoples, would be 
immensely strengthened. I also urged that 
through these channels the new life in India 
would intermingle most readily With the 
best and most spiritual life in the West and 
gain a still further accession of strength. 
.4 ivEv?.V of poems by Me. Len’h, isle oS the 
Education Service, entitled ‘From the East 
and from the West’ met my ji 4 iention and 
I wrote an appreciation of it from tb|S poinf'' 
of view<- That book was less ambitious and^ 
more sober in its rangenhan Roby, DaUa's, 
and dealt rather with Persian than within--!' 
dian literature. Nevertheless its'eHects were 
wholesome and in the right direction. Roby 
Datta’s book is often very immature, and > 
its opening translations are disappointing, 
but again and again the real genius of the. 
young writer forces its way through ‘the 
difficulties of bis subject, and we feel that 
the noble words of his preface have been 
in a measure fulfilled. 

^ 5 • ■ 


Perhaps tlie most no\el and in some ways, 
the most important section of Roby Datta’s 
book IS that which gives a rendering of 
some of the best modern Indian poetry. It 
is fortunate that here the' standard of 
translation is highest. I would put m the 
very first place a rendering from the 
Bengali of Rabindra Nath Tagore, entitled 
Urvasf. There are certain flaws m its English 
which the young poet’s hand might yet 
remove, but the word painting as a whole 
appear^ to me very fine indeed.-. The beauty 
of the conception of the Central figure is of 
course Rabindra’s, though its origin goes 
further back still and is a heritage of the 
ancient Indian past. But the beauty of 
the translation is Roby Datta’s ow’n. The 
music and cadence and liquid sound of the 
long and difficult.metre he has chosen make 
It a true lyric which haunts the memory of 
the reader. 1 can quote here two stanzas 
only 

'No mother thou, no dnugliter Ihou, ihou art no bride, 
O maiden fair and free, 

O habiiani of N'andan, L'rvasi. 

When eve on caitle.folds doih light, her frame all 

tired, uith down-dra«n golden veil 
Thou ui a comer of some home, dost never light the 

lamp of even pale ; 
With feet m doubt all faltering, with trembling breast, 

. with fottly fallen sight, 

With smilesall soft, thou goevt not, in bashfulness, 

to bridal couch bedight, 
fn the still heart of night.— 

As IS the early rise of Dawn, a veilless maiden 
— fair, 

Thou art untroubled e’er. 

• • • « • 

Out yonder, hark' from sky to sky, both Heaven 

and Earth are crying out for thee, 
O cruel-hearted, deaf-souled Urvasi ! 
AVil) now the primal age antique upon this norfd 

return as heretofore ?— 

From out the floorless shoreless deep, wnh welted 

hair, say, mlt thou rise once more 7 
Say, will that earliest form of thine unfold itself upon 
^ the earliest dawn? 

\lul evciy limb of thme be w-et with wounds from 

' eyes of all the vvoe-begofie, 

. With tear drops flowing on ? 

. And wilt the mighty mam at once with match- 
V' i • ' ^ less music’s sound 

» f..et all Its billows bound? 

•• The author’s translations of Michael M. 
S. Dult, the Milton of Bengali literature, 
do not reach such a high level as this. 
They were written at a-much earlier date, 
when Roby Datta’s own potvers were un- 
developed. It is a great misfortune that 
--thej’ should have been placed atthevei^ 
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beginning ol bis book The osual teader 
might east)} put the woik down, after 
reading them with a totally \Nrong im* 
pression of tic writer* true potvers of 
translation *1 he rh}ming metres which he 
uses are in a great measure responsible tor 
their singsong character and ucarisomc* 
ness It IS surprising that the author did 
not himself realise this and adopt the 
vehicle of blank verse for these translations 


Tis not mett for ll ec to falter looking to thy duly 

rghl 

To a Ksl itrt (1 ere i noli ng I etter than a 

rgl teous fgit 

Here the didactic character of the poem, 
which makes it necessary to pause often 
and ponder over the meaningsu ts admirably 
the metre chosen Also for memorizing 
purposes the long rhvming couplets stick 
easily in the rninJ 


On the other hand as a method of ren 
denng into Lnghsh the Uhagaxad Gita the 
larger rhyming couplet famil ar to lovers 
of poetry from sis use in *1 ennyson s Locks 
ley Hall is appropriate and serviceable A 
powerful translation is gixen m tl e follow 
ing lines — 


He III 0 dcci s U e s< 


S« ll cr of ll cm seetl r gl ily for i slay 
As isneierbori tdesnot was noi 


wl 0 deems t 
kited a 


’ « Hbeso 

0 rtl less cl angcless pr me eternal dtall less (hough 
ll e frame may go 

Hew can 1 e who kno is t to be dead less 

bnhiess f re f om one 


b nhless f ee f 

How can he O son of 1 r tl a slay one cause 


be Sian 


b 

As a man leaves ragged gsrmenis and resorts U 
ne ler < 

So ll e soul leaves worn out bod es and to 

newer bod es goes 

It cannot be cleft by weapons t canne* be 

burnt by fire 

It cannot be sno k by water i ca not be dr ed by a r 
It cannot be cleared or burnt ou tt cannol be^spo lt 


dr ed 
10 b dr 


Present everywhere eternal firm i loijd 

It cannol be felt or thought of t cannot be^cl^grd ^ 

Wherefore kno \ g tl us is nature t beho es ll ee 

rot logroan 

And fthou dost ih nk it to beeverbom ore cr dy ng 
hventhus t s not proper mghly armed 

to be thus s gl og 

I or the bom shall d c for cerla n and the dead aga n 

be born 

Wherefore t snotbecomrgo er reachless tf ngsio 
Doth the pr mat and the final slates of be ng 
Only seen the it 

Some men look 01 ll saviondi 
Others hear of ih s as ondrous 
S nee n each one s body ■ 


ddle slate is —there s nought to-“ 

n oum I ween 
V ondrous tl s s i ond ous 
some p oda n 
’ ng fc V can 
know the same 

bod ed soul be sh 
Ch Id of Bharat l s not proper over all to mourn ^ 



Roby Datta 


Later on m the book there ts a fine irans 
lation of a Ved c Hymn gien in a metre 
which has been borrowed from the Sanskrit 
This new form of Lnghsh metre may very 
possibly find some favour with Tngl sh poets 
in the future just as Italian measures haie 
found favour m the past It has a strength 
of Its own juitc i nlihc tl at of blank \erse 
It could however, only be used sparingly 
and on special occas ons, as the continual 
fem nine ending is d fficult to sustain effee 
tively in English verse 

In the following stanzas the refrain at the 
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ardour of devotion to India breathes in 
every paRe Itisto serve his country, to 
express bis love for his countr}, to bnnp the 
treasures of his country before the cj es of the 
wider world, that he devotes a lover’s 
care to the translations of these poems 
His verses are always aflame when becomes 
to India 

1 would hasten to pay this late tribute to 
the young poet in return for the pleasure 
this volume has given me It has been 
with me duting this summer in Lngland, 
and I have had it by my sideon journejsup 
and down the country during wet and sun- 
less days, and It has brought back again 
and again to me the vision of India with all 
Its beaut>, Us pathos, and its charm To 
quote once again from ' Urvasi lines which 
express something of the longing for India, 
mixed with sadness, which rises, t know 
not how in the heart, — 

Trom some one severed lonij from love a long drawn 
sgh alt m ngled comes this ua) 
\V hen on the full moon s sheeny n gl t the quarters 
ten are hlled with smiles all o tr 
A tar eft memory from somewhere doth play a p pe 
that saddens evermore 
And shoners of tear drops pour 
Still Hope doth keep awake within the sout $ outcry 
“Still Hope doth keep awake within the 
soul's outcry” This also 11 true,— true of 
young India that can produce such devoted 
and passionate lovers as this young Bengali 
writer A people of bright intelligence, 
quick imagination, and spiritual vision, 


such as IS represented m this volume, need 
never despair I he future is with (hem, 
when once the shackles, which bound them 
in the past, have been removed *Ihe 
modern world is moving forward not merely 
towards great armaments and gigantic 
commerce, but also towards a universal 
appreciation of high literary and artistic 
ability Hhe lines ol intercommunication 
have been opened up for thoughtand poetry, 
as well as for bales of cotton and machinery 
The possession of such gifts as this volume 
denotes is a rarer quality m the world today 
than mechanical contrivance America 
with all Its millionaires has scarcely pro- 
duce^ a single poet for a whole generation 
India IS rapidly regaining her spiritual pre- 
eminence in the Casr, and (hat eminence 
IS now being recognised in the West The 
visit of Rabindra Nath Tagore to Europe 
may well prove a turning point in literary 
history He has been honoured by those 
who have come in contact with him as no 
poet has b*en honoured within recent years 
it remains for the younger aspiring poets 
and writers of modern India to follow m 
their great leader’s footsteps They must 
go deep down into the heart of India herself, 
the Motherland, and find there their treasures 
of art and poetry and song, and then ir- 
terpret their message to the West 
•Still Hope doth keep awake within the 
soul s outcry’ 

Delhi C r Anprews 


PARVATI DEVI, HEADMISTRESS OF THE HINDU GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL AT CONJEEVERAM 


A ll insifiiffiuns 'nave *fireft 'hnnrlnm, 
and workers And they can flourish 
according to the energy spent in 
serving and guiding them There are two 
heroic souls at the foundation of this 
wonderful School one is Mr M K Sarma 
and the other is the Head Mistress, Srimali 
Parvati Devi I think it necessary to give 
a detailed sketch ol this wonderful woman 
upon whom much of the success of the 
School depends So I give here a brief 


•lnrscfij/mn« "J, hn.** 'iCittviiKi, •ni'firt^flhrudi, 
and outside its walls among the women of 
Conjeeveram, and also what she does for 
her pupils A review of her work will 
convince the reader that really much of the 
success and future of the School depends 
on Srimati Parvati Devi 

Her early life and edlcation 
Her father is popularly known bv the 
name his admirers gave him — Ttru chtU 
rambal yyirmyirr, [Tiru^Sn, Chitnmbal 
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s=kno\vledgL bh«s, jjaniyar— knower] The 
respected knower of the knowledge of bliss 
Besides being very conversant with Vedic 
lore, a commentor of Vedic bjmns in 
Tamil ftewasapoet and writer of consi- 
derable importance He was also a preacher 
of Saivism At the last stage of his life 
he turned a Van(tf>r >slhn (forest dwelling 
ascetic) and passed his last days in con 
templaiion Up to the nge of fourteen 
he gave her education himself, at home. 
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in Tamil literature and the Hindu Shasiras 
and Sanskrit Though according to 
the custom of the people of her class 
she s\as married at 12 yet her marriage 
did not stand in the way of her education 
At Madras some of hi> friends being struck 
with her intelligence and scholarship 
advised him to place her m the ‘Presidency 
Training College for Mistresses She 
spent years there and at the end of the 
term she passed the Htgherexamination for 
women in the vernacular, which cor 
responds to matriculation standing first 
in the whole presidency The same year 


she passed also the Upper Secondary grade 
(or the teachers 

As A TrxeUER 

First she was appointed as the Head 
Mistress m a girls school of the Maharaja 
of Viaiyanagar at Madras. Afterwards 
she served as the Head Mistress of the Hindu 
Valika Vidyalaya of Kanchipur In the 
meantime her husband died— she was then 
only 30 years of age — and she wanted to 
retire and spend her time with her mother 
She passed nearly 3 years m a village in 
obscuritv But the founders of the Ilntdti 
Gtrls School of CanjesierJtif pressed her to 
take charge of their School She consented 
and joined the institution in 1904 when 
this seminary was an infant of hardly full 
one year 

Her sacrifice fob avd work is the 
ScitooL 

She IS expected (0 be paid an honorarium 
of Rs 35 per month but on account of 
the want of funds thissum has not been paid 
to her regulaily m the past Besides she 
has often mortgaged her own ornaments for 
borrowing money For the current expenses 
of the school Shehadminya time been 
offered very hand»ome salaries in mission 
schools And the offers are more tempting 
non But she has persistently declined 
the offers (or two reasons that she has 
voluntarily pledged herself to the service 
of this school and that she believes that 
proper and desirable education can not be 
imparted to our girls through Christian 
scnools Therefore she even discourages 
people from sending girls to mission 
S.^ Jaas iecJvTw s t.'iK /rw'.vd 
all the people who have young girls m 
their homes at Conjeeveram She goes to 
their mothers and impresses them with 
the necessity and importance of women s 
education The literary and accademical 
work in the »chool 1$ only one department 
of her work Her real work lies in the 
homes of her pupils She nbt only 
looks after their intellectual and moral 
development but she nurses her pupils 
during sickness In case of poor girls she 
provides them with sick diet partly 
from her own pocket and partly by raising 
subscriptions from her personal friend* the 
well to do ladies She secures medicine 
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and mrdical aid for them »n the time waj 
SI e lakei the ^irlt completely under her 
own charge and does the doctoring and 
nursing hcr<clf Sic even washes their 
clothes and prepares their beds Unfor- 
tunately there is jet no boarding house 
attacl ed to the School She does all this 
woik in the homes of her pupils In one 
case, which occurred very recent Ij, she had to 
go SIX times a day to visit one of her pupils 
s\hom she succeeded in bringing • back from 
death and at her rccoverj the relatives of 
the girl said ‘ vou have brought this girl to 
us back from rlcath 

It will appear from the extracts from 
letters of old pupils given in the last article 
that she keeps up a close connection with 
all her old pupils through correspondence 
She prescribes books for them for further 
study, she discusses with them the meriis or 
contents of the books, thej read she asks 
them to tend her their opinions criticism 
and summaries of books, which she returns 
to them alter correction She also corrects 
their compositions and exercises which they 
do at home for all she does for them they 
adore her and Io>e her so much that they 
all wish to remain near her One of her 
old pupils daughter of an Inspector of 
Schools in the Pudukota State persuaded 
her father to secure her services (or the State 
School She was offe ed thrice the pay 
she IS getting in this School At her declin 
ing the offer the girl wrote to her m a 
letter — 

A1 houeh my father felt d sappo nied at j« r 
decinrfr hs offer jet he really adm res jou for ibe 
self sacr fee w th whch you are oetoled to the cage 
of the Conjeetcram School 

HEIt WORK AStONO THE WOMEN OF 
CONJEEIERAM 

Her, work among the elderly ladies of 
Conjectcram is three sided educational 
moraf and' as tfiat of a reformer 

As to educational work among the elder 
ly women of Conjeeteram in general and 
the mothers or sisters of her pupils in 
particular, she has various methods of 
broadening their views and enlightening 
their minds with knowledge One simple 
though very exact ng for the educator 
method IS by way of seeing them often and 
talking to them on general topics She has 
also a systematic method and organised 


institution to carry out her mission At 
first she used to invite in groups or indivi 
dually the motliers of her pupils with the 
avowed object of showing them the school 
and the work of their girls 'Ihen she 
would talk to them about historical person 
ages and relate tales from the Mahabharat 
and the Ramay an in the shape o! interesting 
stones Gradually she led them forward 
and impressed them with the value of 
schools and other national institutions and 



womens associations Then'she talked to 
the women about what the women of other 
countnesdo for their sisters and soc etj, and 
how they spend their time The result is that 
•n three years by such methods she has been 
able to found the Kanclit Maliil j Panshad 
whichhasrccentlybeen reg stered asapartof 
The Hindu Gris School Union under 
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\ ^cflresenl^ll^cff^ol'p of ihe pup Is of i Hindu Girls School ‘St Conjceveraiu 
each cWss beinR represented w ih the headmistress tn the centre (Photograph 
specnllj tsl<eit for tl s -tnicte by Mr ^13 roo H Phelps ) 


Act \\l of 18O0 with tile aim ‘ to equip 
(he ladies of Ktnclit ith general tnforrnatiort 
tnd create public interest and opinion 
Among them regirjing matfcra national ' 
Now monihly meetings are held ssiih an 
•weraue attendance o( 200, where women 
theinselses discuss sanous subjects of read 
addresses In March last (1912) there 
were 600 women present, (one of them 
presiding) in the kanchi ^^a}^tla /^irnsWd to 
hear the report o( the school She also 
helps them m their own homes in their 
literary pursuits 

She has also done much to raise the moral 
tone of the talk of the common illiterate 
women of Conjeeseram She has improved 
their tastes and alienated their interest 
from vulgar amu'ements As a social re- 
former her work is slow and imperceptible 
and ot far reaching consequence but is steady 
1 he relatives of her pupils have such (atth 
and confidence in her that they seek her 
adviceas to when to marry and co whom to 
marry their daughters She takes advantage 
of this confidence and now, by her tactful 
methods, many of her pupils are mattied 
after the age of fen I feel tempted to 
describe her tactful methods m this respect 
If she finds that the mother of a pupil 
Wants to give her m marriage at an even 
earlier age, she would say ‘well jou are 
giving your girl to that young man, but 
how do vou know that he will turn out a 
good bov ’ Wait for one or two vears to 


see what ho turns out 
And let his education 
bs finished ’ In other 
cases she would sav, 
‘why are you m a 
hurry’ I have some 
good boys m view 
who are yet reading 
Wait a little, I hope 
to procure a good 
bridegroom for your 
girl etc She would 
never tolerate the mar- 
riage of a girl before 
this age bhe tries to 
put back the age much 
further but in the 
Madras Presidency 
higher class people 
regard post puberty 
marriage worse than 
Widow remarriage bo it is comparatively 
a great advance Besides in practice I have 
seen in the school girls of 12 or 13 un> 
married, which IS a rare spectacle in the 
Schools of Tamil land 
Again, here in this School we see girU of 
Brahmins and Sudras reading together, 
girls of the rich and poor learning their 
lessons together 

1 myself am dead against all those artificial 
differences which are dividing one Hindu 
from another, and all such tnstitutions 
as bind us down to the level of an inarti- 
culate mass~men without manhood and 
fellow feeling So 1 suspected at first if the 
school were merely an Orlhodov lltndn girls’ 
school to teach girls liTdu to read Ramadan and 
haaioxtariln^ Stia or ftno fo fn.scrtc caste or 
how to defend Hinduism from reformers 
But I, to my great delight, found that the 
school bids fair to do for women all that 
IS desirable It makes them thereby naltonal 
and rattoanl Teach them what you vvill 
but if you can only rnake them national 
and rational they itill rise aboie the pirierse 
and nnrmo ttilerf rctations 0/ (he old Pan fits 
This school makes its afurtmi truly 
national and rational \nd 800 girls have 
already been under the influence of this 
remarkable woman 

Her MERlTSi IV GENERAL 
Besides being a competent master of Tamil 
literature she is a good speaker too She 
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has delivered lectures on Tamil literature in 
the “ 1 eachers’ Instiiiite”, before graduates 
She has also on several occasions addressed 
large gatherings in Madras in connection 
with anniversaries of the school 

^Slie IS a very good writer on various 
topics in Tamil Her senes of articles on 
cooperative societies and on the lives of 
the German educationists Proebel and 
PestaTozzi were very highly appreciated m 
Tamil periodicals Now she is expected 10 
write a series of geographical readers m 
Tamil on the basis of materials to be 
placed at her disposal by Lakshman Iyer, 
a specialist 

WlIAT THEY THINK OF THE SCIIOOL 

It IS very sad that \et the public of the 
P/ft5.ide.vry Jba? aot cMOf to rtstJtsr 
the greatnes*, importance and ability of 
this School, but now some very tnduenlial 
and public spirited men are getting inter* 
ested In the School 

The earlier educational officers did not 
appreciate the School Some of the 
Scnool Inspectors and other educational 
authorities have expressed their greatest 
satisfaction and admiration for the work 
the School 18 doing Mr Arthur Mayhew, a 
distinguished Inspector of Schools, has said 
of the School, “ it leaves even boys* schools 
far behind ’’ Another In«pecior of schools, 
Mr H S Duncan, has said “the School 
IS conducted on advanced line*, and a 
great deal of energy and enlhusiam is to 
be noted m its working ' Professor Dorai* 
swamy Iyer, Assistant Inspector of schools, 

\\ rites " I am glad to be able to testily that 
the School is doing very good work and its 
methods of teaching are simply excellent** 
Mr Venkatarama Ijer, M A , L T, Sub- 
assistant Inspector of schools, puts down in 
aKp visitors book — 


CiiixCLEPirr DrsTdicT Eulcvtiosal 
I 'cniBlTION 1918 

'll s IS to cert fy that at the above Fxh b 1 on I eld 
on the lind 2Vd and jph October, ipoS tl e H ndu 
Girls School Itaja Street Coijeeveram secured first* 
prizes for the work of pup Is in hand wnlnj- and 
exercises m composloi at tl met e 'e«ing aid 
ne^Ie work as ivcM as in K ndergirien occupatons 
Mr Myron H Phelps, the American 
oducafionist, who has studied most of oor 
educational *idstitutions and is so well 
known for his sympathy for and advocacy _ 
of our national institutions has done much 
to popularise this School by his pen and 
personal influence He has also seen 
nuich of (his School In 1911 he spent 
seventeen days over th s School and then 
wrote a senes of letters in the Hindu of 
ktadras about the School I have used some 
of his words before m my article and non 
f Put together some of his remarks about 
this “remarkable School ’ 

’‘This IS a powerful harmonising agency 
^*rc children of all classes meet There 
'» no difference between Drahmin and 
noi). Brahmin Girls I he non-Brahmin 
Girls forget iheir exclusion and acquire 
(h« speech and manners of the highest 
caste Nothing of the difference 

'Obams but the name fn point of habits, 
cleanliness language and culture, they are 
alike It IS in these matters that differences 
have existed They arc now folgotten by 
•hcse children, who will be the social arbi- 
of the future This feeling of sisterhood 
will not be without its influence all through 
life •• , 

“It goes Without saying that such a School 
could not come into existence without a 
ren-,arkable teaching staff Theve teachers 
keep their efficiency bv giving their Satur- 
days to attending lectures on leaching and 
model training classes held in the School 
by pedagogic authorities Indefd no 
one who visits this School and inquires into 


The pup Is love the r teachers enter the School 
«,ih alacri) m the morn np and leave rt In Ihe 
even ng reluctantly It is qu le un queinefnc ency, 
roetl ods of instruclioi and ideals a tried at 


There is not space enough Jo include 
more extracts from the remarks ofdistin 
guished visitors, whose number is so large 
The School has won first prizes for the 
work of Its pupils I shall give here the 
copy of only one Certificate of this 


class — 


its Work can fail to see that these girls are 
gtven a far higher and wider range of 
Thought than is" usual for pupils of their 
age' 

THE WANTS OF THE SCHOOt ’ ^ 

III the matter of Building equipment and 
funyuure nearly everything has yet to be 
done ft IS so painful that this ideal school 
—a truely national school — is yet without 
its own building It will do much better 
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and much more wher> jt can have its own 
buildings for the school as well as a home 
withm Its premises for the resident pupils 
I w ish it to grow into a seminary, a residen 
tial as well as teaching institution The 
want of a competent musician to teach 
Indian music and an artist to give lessons 
on, Indian painting is badlj felt I expect 
that the “Indian Societj of Oriental An” 
will verj soon remove this want* 

I would like to make an appeal to the public 
to contribute tow ards the funds of the School 

• The Secretary of the said society has since 
assured me that ihfe society has decided lo pay a 
viKj music teacher who vill he engaged by this 
Hindu Girls School of Conjeeverim from the funds 
o[ the Indiari Society of Oriental Art 
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Those desirous of helping in this noble and 
most patriotic work could send their con- 
tributions direct to the manager, Mr Sarma 
In this connection I would like to quote the 
touching words of the greatest friend of 
this School, Mr Phelps — 

* Absolutely my brothers this is true such efforts 
as have made the Hindu Girls Schooi of Con]ee\eram 
«iU save India ar tt vil2 iiev^r ie sazf(f Neglect 
SDch lieroc efforts let them wither and perish in 
e^KCunty and Indians mU not deserve lo have a 
nation and «iU never have one India will go down, 
donii on the path on which she is now going, de 
seending ever deeper and deeper into poverty until 
she fades out in mere pusillanimity It will be thus 
unless these diamond low/c tr/iom t/ie light 

shtnes from win our attention, our support, our 

enihusiasm 

MuKAsm Lal 


* THEORY OF INDIAN MUSIC 


A t a lime when Indian Music has begun 
to attract the attention of not only 
the educated classes of our country but 
of Englishmen as tvell, It raaj be of some 
advantage to the student of Music to take 
a broad but brief survey of the principal 
Sanskrit authorities on the subject m order 
to see how far they help him in understand- 
ing the modern theory of the art Of the 
works bearing on the present enquiry the 
earliest and the most widelj recognized is 
the Sangita Ratn&kara written h\ Saranga- 
deva about the first half of the thirteenih 
century There are, however, other works, 
prior in date, xia , N&tada SamhnJi, 
Matanga SamhuS, which, though interesting 
to the antiquarian, do not serve as guides 
to the modern student, while DbaratanStva 
Shastra, too, a work of the fifth century, is 
of little avail except in so far as it throws 
some light on the system of Murchhanas 
There is no mention at all, in ii, of what 
we call a R5g (melody type), but the 
classification of the :8 Jstis — a J3ti appears 
to correspond in all essentials to 3 mode 
with the addition of certain cbaractenstics 
— no doubt provides some field for research 
It IS by no means easy to determine the 
exact date of the Sangita-Ratnakara , m 
fact It may be said to be a matter of some 


dispute Uut the observations made by 
Mr Vincent Smith, in his early History of 
India, lead one to suppose that the work 
was composed not earlier than xaoo A D , 
for the author SSrangadeva, was th^ son of 
Sodhala who lived m the reign of Singhana 
o( Dev agin (1210 — 1247 AD) The valu- 
able commentary on this work is from the 
pen of Kallinatha, said to be in the service 
of Deoraj Maharaja of Vijayanagaram, who 
reigned from 1412 to 1425 A D Another 
work of importance is the RSgatirangini, 
written by Pandit Lochan about the 24th 
century Amongst the later works maybe 
TOewtiotied Swaramela Kal&mdhi bv Ram5» 
mStya (1350), RSga Vibodh by Somnath 
{i6<igX Sangit Darpan by Damodar (1625), 
Sangit-Panjat by Ahobala The last js 
according to Captain Day a work written 
about 269 years ago 

The musical theory laid down by Saranga- 
deia in his Ratnakara, and followed with 
religious approval by the later writers, is 
briefly this — that the number of clearly 
audible sounds, or Shrutis, in an octave is 
22, and that the first arrangement of the 
Seven Notes, or the Shudda Scale as they 
call it, is fixed by placing the first note Sa 
on the 4ih Shruti, the second Ri on the 7th 
Shruti, the third Ga on the 9th Shruti, the 
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foiirlli Ma on tlie I3(l), tlie fifth Pa on of the later writers as well As a matter of 
the t7th, the sixth I)ha on the 20ih, *ind the fict, however, it is quite the other waj 
seveuth Ni oi\ the last Shrutt that is the Ihe explanations for the Raj’s in Raga 
ajnd Whether the intervals hetn een con* Vibodh, Darpan and Swaramela support 
seculive Slirutis are ccjual, or whether the the view that ihe scale on the basis of which 
notes thus fixed are in accordance with the the rafis are explained, is Kanakanj’i, which 
law ol simple ratios, it is verj difficult to isstdlm vo/’ue in Southern India where 
83} 1 he Ratnakara IS silent on this point, the fnelod}-t>pes (rags) are sung under the 

and the few explanations given therein same rules For further corroboration, one 
suggest that the car and not thediachord has only to compare their works with 
IS made the touchstone to determine the Chathurdandi Prakashika, which is consi* 
accurac} of the several notes or intervals dered an authority in Southern India 
Fven the later writers simply copy out the When once Ihe seven notes of the Shudda 
Ratnakara so far, but evidently not being Scale are fixed, it is easy enough to deter 
able to follow the S}stem ol music, that is mine the remaining Shruiis by naming 
the rags (melody tjpes) and jatis and them only in relation to the seven notes 
Miirchhanas treated therein, confine them- The difference in the terminology used by 
selves to rather a methodic treatment of the the several writers is indeed striking, though 
melodies (rags) current in their own time it does not affevt the explanations on some 
Ahobala, the author of Sangii Parijit, ol the melody types 

however, goes a step further, and bnoging There is evidence to show that this 
to bear on this theory his knowledge ol the practice of dividing the notes into minute 
Vina, gives some simple rules for the deter intervals prevailed also among the ancient 
mmation of the seven notes He says that Creeks Out it is curious to find after this 
if a wire fixed between two bridges gives a elaborate and minute division of the scale, 
certain fundamental note, the tinddle point (hat the Hindu writers mention only 22 
of the w re will, at the slightest touch of notes instead of the Shruiisinthe explana* 
the finger, produce the same note of the tions of the rags nor is it anywhere suggest* 
higher octave that is if the fundamental ed by ihe authors as to what particular 
note be regarded as Sa (first note of the' Shrutis are to be employed in a given rag 
Seale), the latter will be the Sa of the high* The next stage of our inquiry brings us on 
er octave , the point midway between the to what the Ratnakara calls a Murchhana 

two will strike the middle note Ma , and Now, a Murchhana corresponds to a mode 

the point at a distance of two thirds of the It is a denvaliie Scale or a succession of 

length of the whole wire will give the Pa, notes formed hy shifting the place of the 

fifth note of the Scale, while the point mid* first note Thus if the first note of the 

way between Sa (first) and Pa (fifth) will derivative Scale were made to begin from 
be the Ga (third), and that midway between Ri, and the intervals fixed as before, the 
this and Sa (first) will be the Ri (second) arrangement will give the Ri Murchhana If 
In the next telrachord, however, Dha (sixth) it is made to begin from Ga, it will be the 
sounds at a point midway between Pa and Ga Murchhana and so on The difference is 
Sa (higher), while the ^l (seventh) is at a very striking The intervals between the 
point one third the distance between Dha first two notes in the first Murchhana (Sa) is 
and Sa (higher) o"* three Shrutis while that between 

Thus It will be seen that the number of the same two notes in the Ri Murchhana is 
Shrutis in the first tetrachord that is from one of two Shrutis, so that the different 
Sa to Ma is 9 while that for an equal dis- Murchhanas are clearly distinguishable from 
tance detween Ma and Sa higher IS 13 one another The importance of these 

Looking at this arrangement of the derivative Scales will at once be realized 
Shrutis we may observe that the Shuddha by the student w-hen he begins to study the 
Scale fixed by Sarangadev in his Ratnakara development of a melody type He has 
> IS what some writers at the present day are only to mark under what Murchhana the rag 
tempted to call Knfi, the interval between falls The authors point out only the 
Ri and Ga being one of 2 bhrulis, or a Murchhana, and the Amsa or principal note 
tone This ought to be Shudda Scale 10 the tag. taking cate to mention the omvs* 
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sionifanj, of the notes necessary »n the 
ascent (atoha) and descent (avaroha) of the 
rag These rules, simple as thej ate, do 
not carry the modern student any futther 
He masters the notes, studies the rules and 
explanations of the rag«, hut feels all the 
while that they do not guide him in his 
studj of the music that he hears at the 
present daj. 

It may be that since the advent of the 
Mahomedans as a ruling nation in the nth 
centurj, a change has been worked into 
the music sjstcm of the countrj One or 
two Sanskrit works on music were transla- 
ted for the 1st time in Persian, b> Amir 
Khusrio during the reign of the Fathan 
king Giasuddin Dalban who ascended the 
throne in 1256 A O But the subject of 
Shruti has not been clearly dealt with, 
m Its theoretical or practical aspect 
It may be that the Mahomedans did 
not encourage the theory of the art, but 
It cannot be denied that they patronised 
practical musicians and were even instru- 
mental in composing and introducing 
several Bt>les of songs which hnd no place 
in the Sanksnt book Whatever the reason 
IS, It IS admitted on all hands (hat (he stjle 
of music which the Mahomedans cultivated 
18 now the standard of high class music, 
leaving out, of course, the provincial airs 
1 he only work which deals with this system 
IS the Laksha bangita, a work m Sanskrit 
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obviously later than the Sangit Panjat, 
wherein the au'hor tries to reconcile the 
current sjstem of music with that treated 
in the Parejat and other works The 
primary scale according to this author is 
the Shankarabharan corresponding to the 
major Scale of the West, and is just the 
same Scale of notes as the pofessional singer 
sings at ihe present day He too divides 
the Scale into 22 Shruiis but places the 
first note Sa on the first Shruti, while the 
ftatnakara and the other works placed it 
on the fourth Shruti The intervals between 
the notes in each tetrachord are just the 
same, that ts, 4, 3 and 2 It is difficult to 
mark at what particular period the transi- 
tion in the system began The rules cited 
in the Laksha Sangiia give the student the 
same rag as he finds it in the earlier works, 
with this difference, however, that the ter- 
minology employed by him is not that of 
the earlier writers So Captain Day is 
perfectly right when he says that the rags 
in present use in most respects differ from 
those bearing the same name in the earlier 
works and in fact the whole system has 
undergone a gradual refinement until be- 
tween (he ancient and modern music there 
exists a difference as clearly marked and 
perceivable to even the most casual observ- 
er, as between the modern Anglican chant, 
and the ancient Gregorian tones 

S N Karsac. 


ABBE’S • ZEISS-STIFFUNG 


An Unique Experiment 

I F at the present time the well-known 
firm of “ Karl Zeiss, Jena ’ with its Jin 
round numbers) 3000 employees, among 
whom are found more than 20 “scientific 
collaborators" and 80 “technical experts”, 
occupies the first position among similar 
establishments m the whole world, it is to 
Professor Ernest Abbe that this ts owing 
Abbe, who died January 190^, had been 
induced by Zeiss to join the latter’s optical 
factory at a time when it was a very small 
concern, to the advantage both of themselves 
and of science. 


Abbe’s discoveries and inventions opened 
up a new era in the department to which 
they were devoted But a« a man bis 
position was perhaps even a still higher one 
His noble character, his marvellous modesty , 
his advocacy of justice in all circumstances, 
his opposition to every form of injustice, 
his undaunted love of truth, his unequalled 
disinterestedness, the unrivalled care he 
bestowed on those employed under him, 
his extraordinarily active desire for the com- 
mon interest, his strong feeling of duty, 
in short, his i igh but pracital idealism, all 
this formed a combination rarely found m 
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a tinclc period, nnt! inIucIi iccurei {nr liim 
llic genuine citccm of cicrj Imerof mm- 
kini) A more liarmoniooi unton u{ kmd> 
nrii of heart, learnin;’ and Imiinetn capacity 
It hardl) imncmaldc 

Bctiire Abt)c entered uj^on lot connection 
With the production of tSie better 

clan of inaj’nifMn;; mitrumenit ua* the 
reiult of eictlatlinc empiric endeavoun, 
to to It), of a KiuptnK Id term darknen 
Onl) the fund imeiilal I iwi of It^ht were 
Ki'cn , on the niher liand fixed mathemali* 
cal formitlit lor the dimentinn^ and curtet 
of Icnici were tackin;; \hbc’» pertever- 
nnee fitccceded in placing* nueroicopic 
optici on a new foundation, that of the 
undulatorj tbeurj, and tn infallibly llial 
now every conilruciion could be calculated 
bclorehand and all random expecimenta 
tion became luperfluout 

IfovreNCr, only after tbe intention of 
suitable kinds of Rlasi by Otto ScIkmi. the 
firm ttai enibled to conitruct m addition 
to mieroicopet, meaiunnc instrument* 
phoiORtaphic ohjeciitc* leleicope* pro* 
jeetin;; apparatus, etc tn sthich the numer* 
ous ness insentions and improsemenit of 
Abbe's played an important part The 
ssliole of ilie ssorksnoss occupy -s space of 
about 3I acrei, half of sshieh is built upon 
\\ hen It 11 considered that in other industries 
on such 1 piece of ground not infieijuenlls 
from 5000 to 8000 ssorkmen are employed, 
whereas here ihcir number umounlt to 
bcisveen 3900 and 3400, it becomes csidcnt 
from this fact alone that ample space is 
allotted to each ssorkshop and that the 
duties of every one employed arc thereby 
rendered more pleasant Nor should the 
height of the rooms, their heating ventila- 
tion, etc , regulated by the ssniiars official 
ol the university, be lost sight of 

In 1875 Abbe became a member of the 
firm, and six years later also Zeiss’s son 
Roderick was made a partner, but telired 
as such a year after the death of his father, 
which occurred towards the end of 1888, so 
that the establishment became the sole 
properly of the professor Now this excellent 
man could manage the business to his own 
Iikmg and he created the ‘ Karl Zeiss 
Stiftung” to which, from a modest aversion 
to recognition and gratitude, he did not 
give his own name, but that of his deceased 
friend and partner This social institution. 


based on a plnlantliropic and enlightened 
sente rf juitice, surpawev all ind any of 
the initances of employers* genuine and 
comprchci me care for the workers that 
exists .'ll the preient time It standi utterly 
alone .it a thoroughly organiied, niott 
(Kncfictal foundation, worthy of being a 
pattern to olheri 

Very shortly after the death of Karl Zens 
1 super-annuation stature v\ai passed by 
vvhicii legal clitmi wrre illowed for draw- 
ing high invali 1, ol I age, widow and orphan 
penvtont the rates of which were even 
increased six or seven years ago Fvery 
official, .‘iiviftant, or workman, who enters 
the service o' the roundafion before the 
completion of Ins fortieth year, obtains 
already alter the lapic of five yean a legal 
claim to a pennon or annuity The time 
cf service that entitles to tins begin* at the 
age of eighteen yean completed The 
maximum monthly rates of retiring allow- 
ance amount after a five, ten, fifteen yean’ 
service to too tto 140 marks for workmen, 
to 130 160, 300 marks for foremen, clerks, 
and other assistvnts, and of the<e rates the 
‘invalid annuity amounts, up to the 15th 
sear of service to 50 per cent and after- 
wards for every further sear to i per cent 
additional till w iih the ^oih sear of service 
they reach the maximum of 75 per cent 
Ihe old age pension it attained already 
after 30 years of service, in case, at the same 
time, the 65lh year has been reached 
Only the person who, on entering the service 
of the firm, has passed his 40th year, is 
excluded from all claims to a pension The 
pension to which every widow who is not 
more than 30 years younger than her hus- 
band. IS entitled until she mimes again, 
always amounts to of the invalid rent 
drawn by the deceased, or which vsould 
have been allowed him in case he had been 
invalided Theclaim ol surviving children 
to pension holds good until the completion 
of Ihe r i5ih year and consists for each 
child of } of the amount of the invalid 
rent But the joint total allowance of 
the survivors need not exceed J of the 
claim to pension of the deceased In case 
of emigration, a payment of two yearly 
amounts of the pension settle the claim 
A deprival of civil rights entails the loss of 
the claim to pension 

In 1893 Abbe’s kindly disposition towards 
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Vus workpeople (ound renewed erpresston 
in the “Hbour regulations for the optica! 
workshop” which were passed after con- 
sultation with the operatives and which 
received the name of “labour contract” 
In this, on the one hand, the general obliga- 
tions resting on the workmen were reduced 
to what was indispensable for the interests 
of the establishment, on the other hand 
exact limits were drawn to the dispositional 
powers of the business mamgement In 
which an arbitrnn, exploitation of the 
workman’s capacHj was prevented It was 
not onlj the Jufv of the operatives to work 
nine hours a daj, as the time then fixed, 
but to be thus emplojcd was their good 
right, that 18 to saj, the fictorj must supply 
work during that time on each dav or 
otherwise paj the full amount of wages 
down to the period of notice 

Here we see the almost unexampled re 
cognition of the principle, based upon the 
ethical nature of free industrial refations. 
that the employed $ opportunities for work 
and for earning Ins w ages may not arbitrarily 
be curtailed Tor overtime and work 
supplied exceptional!} on Sunda)s and hob 
da}s an addition is made of as per cent 
on the wages reckoned b) measure of time 
or on those fur piece w ork but no one can be 
com^elted to perform stuk special labour All 
rights to ihelevjingof fines were enlirclj 
relinquished , deductions can be made only 
for culpable damage to the stock or tools, 
and then mere!} when the person concerned, 
or even ually the court of trade, recognises 
the claim to deduction 

It IS easy to discover what were the con 
siderations that induced Abbe to make these 
regulations for the benefit of his employed 
It was the only too well justified ppimon 
that the laws applying to labour, as gener- 
ally prevailing stand m need of improve- 
ment, since the two parties concerned, 
namely employer and employed, are treated 
very unequally by them Hence the firm 
constantly endeavoured to give their bene- 
ficial measures a legal basis which was to 
exclude every arbitrary alteration to the 
disadvantage of the employed and to secure 
their position as much as possible Ihe 
sentiments of Abbe and hvs fellow workers 
in the business management constituted a 
guarjntee fora continuance of these arrange- 
ments during their lifetime, but how if 


their successors should at one time be 
animated by different sentiments, or if the 
prospenty of the house should diminish and 
there should consequently be a lack of the 
means required to satisfy the claims to pen- 
sions, etc? So as to obviate either of these 
possibilities, Abbe with extraordinary self- 
renunciation and devotion, embarked on 
that most interesting and ideal economic 
experiment which forms the subject of the 
present article the “/eiss stiltung with its 
** statutes bordering on perfection, of which 
Professor Auerbach remarks, “Although 
any statutes however perfect, cannot have 
the same effect as ideal personalities can, 
yet the former are dectJedly to be preferred 
to any unforeseen fluctuations in subsequent 
personal capabilities and wishes” The 
foundation is, therefore, a consolidation of 
Abbes radical recognition of the rights of 
I,tbour and a protection against any even- 
tual abolition of the principle on which it 
IS baseo 

On the ist of July 1891, therefore, Abbe 
changed his factory into an independent 
and inalienable “ foundation,’ and his own 
position as proprietor into that of an 
appointed member of the business manage- 
ment Thestatutes of the foundation, which 
contained all the principles and regulations 
by which the establishment was to be 
guided, experienced m the course of the 
nextfiveyears various far reaching improve- 
ments and were published in their final 
form on the occasion of the half century 
jubilee of the firm “Karl ^eiss” on the ist 
of October 1896 The whole conduct of 
affairs passed to the foundation for its own 
account The Board of Management 
(• Slibungsverwaltung ’ ) is the authority 
that looks after the representation of the 
foundation, the employ ment of its capital, 
and the supreme conduct of its affairs 
With the scientific character of the under- 
taking and Its relations to the Universitj, it 
was natural that the grand ducal education 
department should be elected as the author- 
ity referred to Only the fcasiiiess manage 
ment of the firm is not subject to the Board, 
but la regulated by the statutes of the 
foundation, so that there cm be no question 
of anv “stale supervision ' It is true, the 
Board has to superintend the correct work 
ing of the statutes, but m the various 
branches of the management it is 
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li> h “ Cninniittir npr " allbnu^h he ft ro/itfdpratfon for ihe luccen for the tinder- 
at tlic i3tnc lime a tlilp oflicial, performt tikin;* Outmlc butineis hours no one ma) 
Jus (unctions ii/(/r/«-»i(/rn>/j ef htt f^nern- he liindereil cither dirccily or indirectly in 
)»<■»/>? ^u/io», IS paid ( ^ f/ir /duni/dfww, and the free exercise of anj cisil or personal 
has rxchitisel) to conlorm to the statute* rif*iiU N'or arc the principtli a 1 lt>«ed to 
The Stale itself, or the jinvernmenl, cm rcMrici the employed, either singly or 
exert no manrjcr of rnlluenee on ihe yointiy, m fhe representation of tfieir 
management, nor is it responsible (or the interests, as long as no violations of the 
hahiittiet of the foundation lahour contract or of the law are insolved 

‘I o the I oundatinn belong both the optical Professor Auerhicli expresses this at follow s 
woikthop and the glass woik* To the ‘ The employed is (with the limitation 
hoard ol directors of each of these hranclics just mentioned) “absolutely free to think, 
ft sends a dclegafeanda deputy of the fatter to do and to leave undone w'hateser he 
These men form a sort of ‘personal union wishes All the obligations result* 

sshich IS adapted to present difleicnce* ing ffum hit relations as a workman refer 
hetsvern the Hoard of Management and the exclusively to the performance of the svork 
Ilutiness Commiliee contracted for Soother subordination or 

The compotilion of these hoards and the cosideration can he exacted by the manage- 
sphere of action of their members, the ment from the employed . They 

precautionary measure with reference to possets the fight of combination and of 
their (unctions, the powers of the commit* appointing committee Ihese have not 
•loner of the foundation, Ins relations only complete liberty of meeting and con* 
inwards the separate boards and to the tuhing they have also the right, of fhrtr 
general onc'-all tins and everything «tr» fe^nrsf, to he heaid in all matters “ 
else appears to he very thoroughly and bsery workman or assisrant of mere than 
leniihly regulated by the statutes Any tB years of age has a right to a leave of 
new branch of business that may eventually absence ol altogether twelve working days 
be acijuireJ or new ly created by the lounda* a year lo those who receive leave of 
tion must be conducted on the <ame prtn* absence and are over ao years of age, after 
ciples as the older departments, which, on having been employed for at least one year, 
their parf, must he continued exch mdepend* the fixed time wage for which they are 
ently under its own firm with ibeir own engaged connnues to be paid during six 
property and working capital holidays a year Those of the employed 

The provisions bv which the legal who are called to honorary functions (as 
position of the emploved are regulated, and jurorg eic * must be granted leave of absence 
which in an eminent degree bear testimony at any time for the performance of the 
to Abbe's practical a* well as humane aims duties connected with such functions, with 
and embody the principles that he had long a continuation of iheir wages or salaries, 
since followed, have been referred to by unless they receive adequate compen‘aiion 
himself as the most important part of the from public funds Ihe fixed wages are also 
statutes and as the outward conclusion of paid for the legal festival days occurring 
the work ol his whole life during the working week, since the cessation 

The statutes ensure the personal and CIVIC ol labour takes place without the will of 
jjjdcpfjidcnce of the employs ed especially the workman According to the statutes, 
by accurately defining ihcir duties and the additional wages fixed m the working 
services with reference to ihe firm, to the regulations at 25 percent for overtime or 
foundation and to the principals, while the holiday work as per agreement, are looked 
condition IS kept in view that those rela- upon as a luiniiimni In the fixing of a high 
tions shall be confined merely to indostnal additional payment a guarantee is given 
and business matters Accordingly, the that the management shall demand such 
^ appointments and promotions may not be supplementary work only m really urgent 
influenced by any personal — that is nation* cases 

al, confessional or political— inierests, but Of great imporiance are the instructions 
exclusively by the performances, capacities by which a lowering of the rate to which 
and behaviour of the “hands", andbya the wages have risen is prevented for ever 
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A fixed rate of salarj or wages drawn for a 
whole jear maj not be decreased even 
when in consequence of slackness of busi- 
ness, the working daj should be permanent- 
Ij or temporarily shortened It must neces 
sarily be a result of this regulation that 
great caution IS used in raising the wages, 
as a mistake in this respect could not be 
rectified and might do great harm to the 
undertaking 

Asa corrective to this caution Abbe has 
introduced a sjstem of profit sharing It 
was arranged that the share for all the 
employed should be relatively equal «n 
proportion to their wages or salaries and 
that every one of the staff should be entitl- 
ed to a bonus Only the members of 
the business management are excluded from 
this provision, so as to protect them against 
the suspicion that they might seek to fix the 
fluctuating dividend at the expense of the 
fixed rates When Abbe was occupied with a 
final drawing up of the statutes of the founda 
lion, he perceived as he writes to my 
surprise that quite unconsciously I had 
become an adherent of the principle of 
profit sharing For it turned out that my 
maxims for the regulation of the interests of 
(he employed could only be realised when 
their income was, m a well ordered form 
made dependent, to a certain extent on the 
actual net profits of the undertaking at any 
special time and thus changed into a shar 
mg of profits’ This principle, therefore, 
m the concerns of the ‘ Zeiss Stiflung has 
the twofold advantage that, m bad times, 
It protects the employed against a lowering 
of wages, and that with a prosperous course 
of business it secures to them specially good 
earnings 

Of far reaching influence arc the disposi- 
tions as to the dismissal of workmen fn 
the field of the rights of labour they form an 
absolutely new principle 

In the first place nothing Jess is involved, 
in this respect, than the fact that workmen 
entitled to annuities on account of di 
mimshed capacity for work without Iheir 
fault can only be dismissed with a grant of 
the statutory pension or annuity I ormer 
ly the firm like every other one, had the 
right of optionally d smissing any workman 
not yet invalided after a two weeks’ notice, 
and the men owed it only to the probity of 
the chief that this was not done and that 


iyi 

they therefore did not lose their claim to a 
retiring allowance The provisions of the 
‘Zeiss Foundation render it impossible 
that for the future the staff should entirely 
be dependent on the conscientiousness of 
the business management, and it was only by 
this that the statutes regulating the pensions 
became a legal instrument for securing the 
claims involved Hence the possibility is 
expressly excluded — which in fact is already 
insured by the want of interest on the part 
of the business management— that any 
employed who has become a burden should 
be dismissed merely to escape the duty of 
having to pension him afterwards 

Secondly, we find here the so called 
“compensation for dismissal which forms 
the Culmination of the novel measures in- 
vented by Abbe for the benefit of the 
employed It is a recognised drawback of 
the free labour contract terminable by 
notice that it enables the employer at any 
time, according to the momentary business 
conjuctures, to engage an optional number 
of workmen, and after a longer or shorter 
term to dismiss them again without any 
further consideration for their future fate or 
any further obligation than that of paying 
(hem (heir wages after the measure of the 
work performed In contrast to this, it is 
true, the Zeiss and Schott firms m recogni 
tion of a larger measure of moral duty, bad 
at all times followed the business policy of 
not engaging regularly more workmen than 
may presumably be permanently employed 
But so as to insure as much as possible a 
continuation of this humane business policy 
for all times an arrangement hitherto en- 
tirely unknown in general practice has been 
adopted which seems calculated actively to 
prevent the occurrence of any grievances in 
connection with the enterprises of the 
foundation , and this is the '^compensation for 
dismissal ’ All officials, assistants, and 
workmen who have entered into a contract 
terminable by notice, have in the event of 
a cessation of their official duties the occa- 
sion of which has not been brought about 
by themselves, the legal right of claiming 
a single pavment of a considerable compen- 
sation in money By this it is intended not 
only to render it easier for those dismissed 
to wait for, and seek, other opportunities of 
work but also to restrain as much as 
possible the merely temporary appointment 
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o( an increased number of tvorkers The 
compensation for retirement is in each case 
to be computed to be at the scrj least the 
amount of a half-jear’s wages or salarj 
For tho«e of the staff who have obtained 
the reversion of a pension it may not 
amount to more than the total of an 
in\a1id pension that can be claimed for a 
period of equal to a quarter of the previous 
time of service for which credit can be 
given If such a compensation were intro- 
duced generallvi it would constitute an 
excellent remedy against unemployed men 
and against an increase of the proletariat 
Since the 1st of April 1903 the compensa- 
tion has been granted after even half a 
years service, hut naturally to a smaller 
amount If may be, and has at times been, 
as high as two years salary 

For special services of any kind, such as 
proposals for irnprosemenls, inventions, etc , 
equitable shares in the profits accruing from 
them are iwarded This regulation is fre- 
quently taken advantage of by theemployed 
In order to place the foundation m a 
positionsuitableforcarry ing out its extensive 
obligations towards the staff with regard to 
the rights of property, and for meeting its 
liabilities and expenses for the public good, 
(a large part of the profits being devoted to 
the latter end), the statutes make provision 
for a very considerable reserie fund which 
18 accumulated from the surplus produced by 
the annual profits, and from other sources 
Hitherto we have left unmentioncd the 
following less important but stiU valuable 
beneficent institutions, namely — the factory 
savings bank, presentations on the occasion 
of marriages or jubilees, evening schools, free 
dinners to the young, regular medical 


examination, and a gratis bathing establish- 
ment 

The latest step in advance taken by the 
"Zeiss Stiftung for the social benefit of its 
staK was the introduction of the eight hours’ 
working day which came into operation on 
April tst, 1906 During the first year— as a 
provisional experiment — the time-work of 
the labourers engaged by contract rose, as 
compared with that of the previous year, by 
16 per cent, their hourly wages by 7 to IJ 
pfennig The days' work, foTtncrly 9 X 100, 
now amounted to 8 x 116 (=928} The 
introduction of overtime work is permissible 
only in quite exceptional cases and must be 
adequately paid for on the other hand a 
shortening of the daily working time is 
allowed only in quite special circumstances, 
when It does take place, the full time wages 
must continue to be paid 

When establishing his foundation, Abbe, 
however, did not think only of hrs staff but 
also of science and of Jena, which are both 
closely connected with the Zeiss enterprise, 
science holding, as it were, the position of 
god-father, and the town that of the vitlieu 
Consequently, the Foundation has, up to 
the present, spent no less thanaj million 
mark for the University (erection and main- 
tenance of scientific institutes, laboratories, 
etc), over a million mark on the sp’endid 
‘Volkshaus” (People’s Palace) with its big 
library, physical museum, spacious reading 
halls, etc , and nearly half a million mark 
in creating a Kindergarten, a Children’s 
Home, a seismographic station, a grand 
public park, and other humanitarian insti- 
tutions 

Lsorot-o Katschcr 


MOHAMED AND THE QURAN 

Translated from the Gersivx of Dr. Weil’s IsLAMirtsciiFv VoterR, 

By Mr S Khod\ Dukiisii. m v. bcl (Oxov), Bar at Law , 

Calcuttv Umveksitt Lectlrer IX Histort of Islam 

I J/ohnmed atiJihe Arabs 0/ his time cal and intellectual condition of Arabia, 

T O understand the Viisli/is, whose his- the home of the Prophet ^^ohamcd, the 
toty we have undertaken to write, wc founder of Islam, and also briefly explain 
must cast a rapid glance at the pohli how the new faith and the new kingdom 
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arose, an<l how \\ ithm a short lime thej grew 
into a \ast and tremendous power which 
ihej eientualh became 

In matters religious and political Arabia 
in the sixth centurj was the theatre of the 
wildest confusion Jn the south the Jews 
and the Christians fought for supremacy 
Sexeral of the eastern provinces were 
under the joKe of the Persians while 
a portion of the north acknowledged the 
Byzantine swaj 

fn Central Arabia alone did (he Btdutm 
maintain their ancient freedom but, divided 
as they were into numerous tribes, they not 
infrecjuentlj fought among themselves to 
the death 

No less unhappy was the condition of 
their religion By close contact with 
Judaism and Christianity many tribes had 
accepted the Jewish and Christian faiths 
Detached as they were, the inha- 
bitants of Central Arabia alone remained 
loyal to their old idols Of these idols— in 
the shape of men and animals — some were 
the objects of veneration of this and some 
o( that tribe Some tribes, again, worshipped 
the sun , some the moon , some other 
heavenly bodies, and some drifted away 
towards the religion ol the wit^mns Nor 
were the traces of hero worship the cult of 
tree and stone, entirely absent among the 
\ribs 

In the life of the BtJuins religion, as a 
rule, filled a very insignificant position, and it 
was not against a real, genuine attachment 
to an old time honoured faith that Islam 
had to struggle, but against religious 
indifference, scepticism and gross selfishness 
At the time of ffohanied idof worship 
was already ncanng its lall Arab ihinkers 
and Arab poets regarded the idols as worth- 
less, powerless things Even belief in the 
world to come was not unknown in Arabia 
prior to 2)fohanted, but its wide spread 
diffusion wis doubtless due to Islam 

1 /eXXfiwuh its old Temple, the habah, 
was the central point of Arabian idolatry 
There were lodged the idols of the various 
tribes, and to it was made the annual 
pilgrimage Sacred, indeed, was the season 
of pilgrimage Then did strife cease and 
then did peace reign on earth Then were 
life and property held in perfect security 
Hence, in the fair and in the markets 
the barques of commerce rode on a full tide 


On the entire population of the Arabian 
Peninsula the chiefs of the town of the 

holders of the spiritual offices, exercised a 
profoundly powerful influence, for in 
their hands lay the fixing of a portion of 
the sacred months on which depended 
the security of commerce on the one hand, 
the outbreak or cessation of hostilities on 
the other® Is it any wonder then that the 
1/e^itnn aristocracy should keenly combat the 
new faith- still far lemoved from success , 
for the overthrow of the old meant to them 
total loss of their lucrative rights and 
privileges 

Molutmed himself belonged to the tribe 
which constituted the Mekkan aristocracy 
His own branch, howev er, had become poor, 
and so great was its poverty that on his 
birth (v\pril 571 ^ D ) his mother /fmtnn 
could only with difficulty keep a nur^e for 
him According to some report his father 
> 4 bdnl/nli had predeceased him, according 
to others he died some weeks after 

For several years Voluimed is said (o 
have lived with his nurse among the 
Beduins On coming back to his mother he 
made a journey with her to Medina — her 
native town On the returnjourney she died, 
and (he orphan vvas taken charge of by his 
grandfather, /Hdul MuUitlib, who also 
died alter two years Vohatned then 
lived with his uncle /l&tt Talib, who was 
too poor to keep him The young 
orphan, therefore, was soon compelled to 
earn his livelihood bv tending sheep, an 
occupation v\ hich onlv the needy and the 
indigent took to while the well to do 
inhabitants of Mekka earned on commerce, 
and for the sale of their wares and products 
their caravans wandered to Aby ssinn. South 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt and Persia Mohnwed 
IS said to have been to Syria as a camel 
driver, hut the account, highly coloured as 
it 1$, scarcelv deserves credit 

But It IS on solid historic ground that 
lie appears at the age of five and twenty, 
in the service of Khadijih, a rich widow, 
making a commercial journey to South 
Arabia on her behalf He married her 
against the wishes of her father There- 
upon his circumstances improved and his 
prospects brightened up He vvas relieved 
of petty cares and sordid troubles, and 
could devote freely his latent, dormant 
* iifvtri lift ef iFohavtfii Vol 1 coi Tf} 
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powers to matters spiritual He still con* 
tmued to carry on commerce for a while 
but with little success Gradually he 
withdrew from commercial activity retired 
more and more into solitude, and in a 
cave in the neighbourhood of NIekka, he 
spent, at time®, many weeks together in 
religious contemplation 

In education Mohavied was ver) deficient , 
infact his education was neglected In 
his time, there was very little culture in 
Arabia at all Only poelrv stood in full 
blossom, to the neglect of everything else 
Despite his great oratorical gifts Mohamtd 
bad sery little taste for poetry The art of 
wnrmg was very little if at all cultivated, 
and It IS doubtful, if Ji/oham^d, in later 
years acquiredit His know ledge of Judaism 
and Christianity was received from oral 
TCpott — , peihaps from a cousin of his 
wife who belonged to the group which had 
renounced idolatry before Islam, but which 
unsuccessfully sought satisfaction m either 
of the two religions 

Influenced by him [the cousin of his w ife) 
diohamed eagerly pondered upon God , upon 
the life beyond the grave , upon the revela* 
tion of divine truth and strove, with the 
aid of the religious systems known to him 
by oral information, to fashion a new 
religion suited to the Arabs 

The fundamental bases of the new 
religion were the subsistence of one God 
and one only , revelation of God through 
the Prophet who, though distinguished 
from other men by prophetic mission, was 
yet a man of like passion with ibem, 
belief in a life to come, where virtue will 
receive its reward and vice its punishment 

But according to Mohamed the new dis- 
pensation was nothing more or less than 
the one already announced by Ihrahint, 
whom the Bible and the Arab tradition 
alike regarded as the progenitor of the 
Arabs 

He recognised Moses and Christ as great 
prophets whose teachings were obscured and 
falsihed by their followers Therefore the 
laws and ritual of the Old Testament which 
were unviiited to the Arabs and those dog 
mas of the new which bordered on poly- 
theism were to be rejected 

Having arrived at this conclusion Jl/e/ia* 
mtd, with his pious disposition, lively ima- 
gination, nervous physical constitution, in the 


quiet, calm of a contemplative life, might 
easily have led himself into the belief that 
he was a Prophet inspired by God 

Both Eastern and Western research 
alike point to the fact that Mohamed was 
subject to epileptic fits but the superstition 
of his age regarded him as one possessed 
of an evil spirit At first he regarded himself, 
as such, but the belief grew in him that an 
evil spirit could have no power over a pure 
soul devoted to God such as his was 1 he 
demons, then, were transformed into angels 
whom he saw alike in dreams and while 

To the Supernatural Communion with the 
angels did he ascribe that unconsciousness 
which followed continuous, violent mental 
strain 

In the first year* of Ins prophetic career 
at least, Mohamtd firmly believed in his 
mission 10 preach a new religion, or rather 
to restore ihe religion of IbraUfm m its 
original purity It was tins unshaken belief, 
indeed, which gave him despite his wavering 
character and visionary temper, the 
necessary strength and endurance to bear 
all the insults and to silently suffer all the 
injuries which his opponents, for many years, 
heaped upon h/ni 

In the begining Mohavttd must have been 
satisfied with delivering his revelation to 
his nearest relatives and trusted friends 
Among the former Abu fills ihe first 

place , among the latter his y ounger cousin 
All Doth, as Caliphs, later filled a 
distinguished position in the history of 
Islam The great mass of the Mekkan®, 
Ills uncle not excepted, refused to listen 
10 him Bv Ins an\ietv and sympathy for 
the poor and the weak, by his vigorous 
invectives against the avarice, the pride, 
the superciliousness of the Mekhin aristo- 
cracy, he gradually won a number of 
converts from men in humbler stations in life 
The distinguished J/ekkaiis who tolerated 
him at first gradually perceived the 
danger which threatened them No longer 
content, therefore, with merely ridiculing 
or despising him as a sooih-sayer or a 
sorcerer, they set him down as a bar, and 
persecuted him as a corrupter of religion 
Jfohanied and Ins influential converts, 
assured of protection from their family, 
persisted in ihe new religion — for tlie honour 
of the tribe was of greater moment than 
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{a,th m the ,dol— though P™ 
eitended to cases ol gtop ,11-trMttnent 
States, tceednaen, aud others " 
without protection, were reduced to the 
necessitt ol either renouncing tlieir new 
fauh or abandoning their old home 

Alnssmia ims the country XV 

gration There, under Christian 
could expect the hcst protection a„ 

''^°m°weJ!’honl^cr, continued his amc^ 

against idolatry and the denial ol a lutute 
hie, and sought to eKect h.s purpose by 
Mtid, thrilling, telling descriptions ol the 
terrors ol hell and the joys ol paradise 

He iurther threatened the '"'''S',""* 

with Its approaching doom, and related how 
God had destroyed the older ones and 
their inhabitants lor their sms and their 
disbeliel When he relerred to 
ol the earlier prophets the Arabs demanded 
miracles ol hin, such as had been worked 
by the prophets ol yore To this dWn “cd 
could oiler no other ansrver than this, that 
the greatest miracle was his res elation, and 
that God, in his mercy, lelt open to them 
this one pretext, because He knesv that like 
the hardened sinners belore, they would not 

'•ThVn lollowed lor Re/iniiird a period 
ol deep detection and prolound despair 
The darkness thickened and the shadows 
ol despair began to gather around him 
He went indeed to the extent ol making 
a compromise with his persecutors He 
acknowledged their idols as interrncdiarics 
between man and AIM, Dot he soon 
percened his error He took courage, 
he recalled the concession , and he declared 
It to have been the suggestion of Snfan 
Owing to his constant asperity the 
number of hts opponents increased day 
by daj, and their attitude became more 
and more in'ultingand hostile His power, 

! however, about this time recened a 
sudden acce'Sion of strength bv two con 
versions which were an ample setoff for much 
apostacy The one was that of I/amza, 
called, for his courage the lion of God, 
and the other was that of Omor, later on 
the second Caliph, the stoutest support of 
Islam, and the most splendid character 
among the companions of the prophet 

In Hamza (an une'e of Vohamed) was 
awakened the feelings of compassion and 




hmily Imnour He ucknowledged Islam 

ellcctncly to appear as the protector ol his 

‘''Sli^urira-dh^ruc ol.he most a.oicn. 
ooooncnts ol IMitiiitd, aud is men said to 
h«c designed to kill him when he 
lound that his own s.sler and her husband 
had accepted the teachings ol ihc praphe 
He roshed into their house and assaulled 
Ihem But he soon repented ol his 
rashness, read the piece ol the £)iirmi 
which he Inund wilh ihem, and was, as 
Muslims assert so impressed by rts 
noble d.ctioo and lolly U""'''"' 
lorthwilh repaired tn '/» ''"""Jt 
ledger! him as ihe prophet ol God, and 
esen compelled him, under h.s own and 
Ibal ol II 101 is proteclioo, in 'h' 

lemnlc which he had no longer sei.lured to 

'g^^ices^ilTn^d^yrr-h^.re'Sh.D^ 

ffiTrhev Tu'."‘Iu>'''p™edeed".hem"°.lve, to 

to pot Vohamtd and his lamily under a 

’’“tIius outlawed, they rented to a ravine 
m the chief %alle> and lived there in dire 
affliction •'s «be> could obtain Proys'ons 
onl\ from a great distance or through friends 
«ecreil\ Tortwojears at the %er> least, 
d,d tb.^ state of afla.rs last and not without 
difficultv. did the friends of Mohrtr^d 
socceed\n getting the ban removed Hts 
««rDorter« m this time, were not very 
numerous, and probably IMun.ed did no, 
then appear to be scry dangerous to h.s 
opponems The least ellort on rheir part, 
would base crushed him His posil.on m 
hi, native town 

cheetlul, lor shortly alter he lelt lor Tor/, 
,n Ihe hopes ol finding among its in 
habitanls alriendiv rcceplion nnd a willing 
ear for Islnm , , , , « . i. 

Ii,f lies east of Mrih In his expecta- 
lions he was deceived, and deceived 
grievously Oo h.s return to MMa 
he felt all the more sad and depressed 
lor both khM,,al, who was unl-riling m her 
eneouragemtnt, and h.s uncle AM T«l,h, 
who was heroic m h.s supporl, rvere shortly 
torn awav Irom him by the all deslroying 
hand of death 

Things looked bleak and drearj Not 
• 3I„,rsL>feof Sfdamtd, \ ol 11 pp ■’07 
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Wives After the death of his first wife, 
Mohari/ed married some dozen wives, some 
out of love, some for reasons of Stale 

Of these were Jfaimunn, aunt of the 
intrepid Kbahd who shortly after with Amr 
Ibn Aass was converted to Islam, Ayasha, 
the daughter of Ahti liakr, Uafcah, the 
daughter of Omar and Znniah, the sister of 
Abdullah, notorious for his violation of the 
sanctity of the holy month Ihe Quran 
limits the number of legitimate wives to 
four, but J/akarned was to be an exception to 
the rule In matters sexual public opinion 
was lax in Arabia There was unbounded 
poljgamy, and thus the wives ol the prophet 
had to submit to their lot But when, in 
the person ol Mary an Abyssinian slave,they 
found a dangerous rival, they could endure 
It no longer, and Jl/ohai/ied, toappease them, 
made a solemn promise to keep himself 
hence forward away and apart from her 
He spent a whole month in a garret 
without visiting his wives Then folloived 
some verses of the Quran whereby 
Allah released )/ohai>ied from Ins promise 
regarding Mary and threatened hi$ wives, 
should they persist in their obstinacy, to 
give him, in their place, partners— better 
and more obedient, than they 
Jl/ohafiied s Harem occupies a considerable 
place in the Qur'an He married Ayasha, 
when scarcely fifteen She had acconi* 
pained him in one of his campaigns On 
the return journey she was left behind and 
arrived in Medina with (he captain of the 
rear guard some hours later The whole ol 
Medina talked of this incident and in the 
presence of friends even Mohamed made no 
secret of his doubts as to her fideliiy*-fur 
her explanation as to the delay was 
anything but satisfactory After the lapse 
of a month his love for her or rather his 
regard for her father (his old and trusted 
9tevai.lfi(l over his sentiments of 
jealousy and revenge, and, after a severe 
epileptic fit, he, in the name of God, 
proclaimed her innocent 

One other revelation relating to l/oka- 
med's wedded life deserves a passing refer- 
rence here It shows how easily the Prophet, 
in matters sexual, was carried away by 
his passions 

Zaitiah, the wife of ZatJ'^ attracted his 
attention Zaid, not failing to notice the 
• Tlie translator does notaccejt th s >iev. 


attention of the Prophet, divorced her — 
whereupon Mohai/ied married her This 
marriage was regarded as objectionable for 
two reasons Not only was it deemed 
ungenerous of Jfohamed to have iccepted 
such a sacrifiLC from Zaid, one of his first 
and devoted followers , but it was also 
contrary to the general practice which 
condemned marriage with the wife of an 
adopted son who was regarded in the light 
of a natural son and whose wife after divorce 
the father could not marry 

To put an end to all adverse comment 
he declared the hitherto obtaining practice 
of adoption as foolish, and its practice m 
future as sinful To foster the growth of 
the belief that had disorced his wife, 

contrary to his wishes, he put fonvard a 
terse of the Qur'aif\ in which God was 
made to say how he (Mohavnd) in spite of 
Ills love for her, exhorted Z tta to remain 
loyal to her and how, even after the 
diiorce, out of fear of men he hesitated to 
marry her, until so enjoined by God And 
then, indeed he did so, firstly, to show 
that the idle talk of man tsas of no con<e« 
quence where the question was one of the 
will of God, and secondly, by his own ex 
ample to intest the law relating to adoption 
with greater weight 

On the occasion of this marriage one 
other verse of the Qur'an was revealed 
which shut of! the wives of the Prophet 
from the rest of the world, and also imposed 
certain restrictions upon the dress and 
demeanodr of all believing women !]! 

Thus, by his jealousy, (extending even 
beyond the grave, for he forbad his wives 
remarriage after his death) women were 
excluded, once and for all, from public life, 
and even in domestic circles their society 
svas confined only to women and nearest 
relatives 

The MmUni wife was thus reduced to 
slavery, white among the heathen Arabs, she 
was the partner and companion of her 
husband She was now to take part only 
in her husband’s domestic jovs , while, 
before, she enlivened his social and public 
life She was, among the Bedums, as 
among the Western knights ol the middle 
-t A nuoiidaii slave and then the adopted son of 
the prophet 

♦[See Main Lift of Mohamci \ ol III pP 

— Ir] 
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ages, an object of worship and \eneration, 
Islam conserted her into an object of 
compassion and distrust ® She was called, 
indeed, his Hanm (a sacred thing) but bj 
this thej understood one whom wot her 
o\\ n virtues but only the veil and the boll 
and the eunuch could save from fall 
Just as the letter of hlolia/ued to the 
Governor of Egjpt, inviting him to the 
faith of Islam, had a fateful result on the 
position of women in>!slamic society — so 
might we ascribe the genesis of several 
mischievous laws to the embassy which 
Jifohai/ied «ent to a Christian chief of the 
Arabs on the Syrian borders 

I he former was the cause of the interven 
tion of God in Mohamed s domestic affairs, 
resulting in the assertion of man s superior!* 
ty over woman — the latter was the source 
of several mischievous laws, regarded as 
sacred to the present day 
The chief ordered the e\ecution of one of 
Mohami.d s messengers This execution 
led to the first war between the Byzantines 
and the MusUtiis which ended disastrously 
for the Muslims at l/tcfa (629 AD)m the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea Three 
generals fell (one after another), and with 
difficulty did Khalid succeed m saving the 
remnant of the troops A second expedi* 
tion against the Byzantines in the following 
year yielded but small result It received 
scant assistance from the allies of the Pro* 
phct Mohamed, therefore, caused the ninth 
chapter of the Qur’an to be proclaimed, which 
contains quite a new law of war and a new 
law of nations 

Henceforth none but I/as/i/«s could enter 
the holy territory and its neighbourhood, 
but eien beyond It idol worship was to be 
destroyed, root and branch Jens and 
Christians could only be tolerated on sub- 
mission and on payment of the tribute 

The language of the Qur'an was interpret- 
ed to mean that a duty was cast on the faith- 
ful to fight non^‘^^usIlt/^s until conversion or 
subjection, and continually to oppress the 
subject races even if they were other than 
idol-worshippers 

The Caliph Omar made various exceptions 
• [I do not at all agree ttith Dr Weif Trl 


to the law requiring the humiliation of non- 
Muslims, but his successors sharpened and 
extended the law m proportion to their 
religious fanaticism 

The ordinance, which under Salian Nasir, 
appeared in Egypt m the \lVth century, 
shows best the terrible consequences which 
flowed from the language of the Qur'an 

The Christians, to be distinguished at 
first sight from the faithful, should hence- 
forth, it says wear a blue turban, and for 
a similar reason the Jews a yellow one Jewish 
and Christian v omen, likewise, should carry 
the distinguishing badge on their breast 
The unfaithful are forbidden to carry arms 
or to ride horses, and eien on mules they 
are to sit sideways and use a simple, un- 
adorned saddle They are to move out 
of the way of the Muslims and yield the 
middle of the street to them In large 
gatherings ihey are to get upf in presence of 
l/usf/v/s and are not to raise their voices 
above theirs Their houses are not to be 
higher than those of the MuiUms They are 
not publicly to celebrate Palm Sunday 
nor are they to ring bells or to make pro 
selytes It is forbidden to them to keep 
Musltms as slaves, or to purchase captives 
of war, or what otherwise w ould have fallen 
as booty to the Muslims Jews and Chris- 
tians visiting public baths, are to make 
themselves Known by the u<e of a small 
bell round their neck They are not to use 
Arabic inscriptions on their signets nor are 
they to teach the Quran to their children 
Thev arc not to put Muslims to hard work, 
and on pain of death they are forbidden to 
have intercourse with Muslim women No 
Jew^or Christian is to be employed in the 
Slate chanceries a prohibition dating from 
the time of the Caliph Omar, and honoured 
more in the breach than in its observance 

The Ignorance of the first Arabs and Turks 
in matters of government, and their subsequent 
indifference to learn and their scant business- 
like capacity made the services of the 
Christians and the Jews indispensable to 
them in the w ork of administration 

(To bi. coHtinufd ) 

-f To get wp < e to show re<pe« to them 
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THE PHONETICS OF BENGALI 


R EADCRS of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society are aware that Mr 
Grant Brown, of the Burma Civil 
Service, has suggested that the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association 
should be used m writing down or trans* 
literating Indian languages What is this 
alphjbet’ It is one which has been 
invented by M Paul Passy and other trained 
phoneticians to supply the deficiencies of 
European alphabets, winch are, as tvc all 
know, at once deficient and redundant In 
English, for instance, the letter C can be 
used to represent the sound of either S or K 
The numerous vowel sounds of English, on 
the other hand, are represented by five 
signs only, and their combinations, and 
these are used in the most irregular and 
inconsistent fashion That a scientifically 
complete alphabet isi^ieeded for European 
languages is indisputable and especially 
for English The aim of the I P A 
alphabet (to use a now familiar abbrevia* 
tion ) IS to provide a separate and sole 
sign for every spoken sound, whether vowel 
or consonant M Passy admits that this 
aim has not been wholly attained, and that 
the final analysis of even European spoken 
sounds is not yet complete But the I P A 
alphabet is the work of men who have 
given their lives to the recording of the 
sounds of language with the highest attain- 
able accuracy , it is far more complete than 
any other system of writing yet attempted 
by Europeans, and those who use it go 
through a course of phonetic training, and 
recording sounds carefully and correctly, 
such as makes them extraordinarily skilful 
in taking down the sounds even of lan- 
guages with which they are not familiar 
For instance, Mr. Brown was good enough 
to show me a record taken down by 
a trained phonetician who knew no 
Bengali from the dictation of a Bengali 
gentleman This record did not of course 
take any account of the characteristic and 
significant four of the Bengali language, 


which closely tc“emb 1 es that of Welsh But 
the vowel sounds were registered with 
remarkable accuracy, and when the writer 
read his ow n writing aloud, it was unmis- 
fakeably true Bengali, though, of course, 
pronounced m an English tone and with 
English stresses An alphabet which can 
do (hat in the hands of a trained user is 
obviously a good alphabet for recording 
unwritten languages and, to some extent, 
the varieties and dialects of languages 
already wriilen, especially m Europe, where 
the existing alphabets are confessedly in- 
adequate, and where the art known as 
‘'spelling' has to be elaborately and pain- 
fully learned In English mans words are 
practically ‘ideographs," since the sound 
of the separate letters of which they are 
composed give a very faint clue to the 
sound of the whole word One such word, 
to take an obvious instance, is the English 
word “ though ” 

But need we use the I P A alphabet to 
transliterate, or as a substitute for, the 
Indian alphabets, such as the Bengali alpha- 
bet, which are derived from the De\anagan 
script ? As for transliteration, we have al- 
ready an absolutely adequate system m 
the symbols adopted by the Tenth Ofiental 
Congress at Geneva m There is in 

this system a Romanic equisalent for every 
Sanskrit letter, and though one or two 
Bengali letters, such as ^ and f are not 
represented, it is easy to suggest symbols 
The question I now propose to discuss is 
whether the Bengali alphabet, (whether in 
Its own proper character or m the Genesa 
transliteration of it) is so defectue, or, 

It may be redundant, that tl may be worth 
the while of learners to record Bengali 
words m the I P A alphabet 

The ansiver is not so easy as it may seem 
Those of us who are familiar with the 
Bengali character, and can use it readily to 
wnte down Bengali words, arc necessarily 
di«posed to ihink that it js practically, if 
not thcoreticalH, adequate It is the result 
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of the phonetic analyses of Hindu gram- 
marians, who anticipated M Passj’snow 
world-famous labours by hundreds of 
jears It shows in its originators a re- 
markable genius for phonetic analysis, and 
an accuracy of ear such as few Europeans 
possess save as the result of long and careful 
training 1 may as well say at once that, 
in my own humble opinion, the Bengali 
letters are, with trifling and easilj removed 
exceptions, sufficient to tepresent all the 
sounds of the language But the Bengali al- 
phabet has a few obvious defects, due to the 
-dact that the pronunciation of Bengal differs 
from that of the region where the Deva- 
nagari alphabet had its birth To take the 
most unmistakeable of all, we have three 
sibilants, all of which, except when com- 
pounded with certain other consonants, 
have the sound of We have no letter to 
express the sound of the English letter S, 
though, in Eastern Bengal, this sound is 
attributed to f We have two letters, ^^9 ^ 
and ^5?^, both of which ha%e the same 
sound, which constitutes what is called 
redundancy in the case of Eupropean 
alphabets So ^^9 9 t and 17 have the 
same sound The same is the case with 
certain combinations of letters, thus *7,^. 
"fl and have practically the same sound 
So 1, and ^ are difficult to discriminate 
Let us, for argument's sake, admit these 
redundancies Ought we, on that account, 
because the sound of these different charac 
ters has become the same, to write one 
sound in each case with one and the same 
letter’ 

1 think not Redundancy, m any case, 
IS not so serious an evil as deficiency In 
the instances above mentjoned, the redun- 
dancy is due to the fact that Bengali has 
retained the Sanskrit spelling, and has not 
retained the Sanskrit pronunciation There 
IS, in all languages, a tendency to adapt 
the pronunciation to the accepted spelling, 
and in time the Bengali pronunciation 
may once more resemble that of its 
Sanskrit parent Meanwhile, there is no 
real ambiguity If the TY m is pro- 
nuficed like the TV in It 15 n/ufiys* so 

• Th s IS true to some extent but cultured Bengal s 
lor the most part pronounce liTl and m such 
» R to 'T! and ^ — 


pronounced, so that there is not the difficulty 
which occurs in the case of the English C, 
which IS sometimes S and sometimes K It is 
true that *1 has sometimes its true sound, as 
and sometimes that of H ® as in 
C*lR9l9, but we may hope that the influence 
of Sanskrit scholarship may lead to the 
accurate pronunciation of ^ and ^ The 
only other case of ambiguity of which I 
can think among the Bengali consonants 
IS that of the numerous nasal fetters 
Here we may perhaps be led to admit 
that the desire of Sanskrit phoneticians 
for complete classification may have 
misled them as when they invented 10 
separate vowels (five 5^ and five fH) to 
correspond to the five vargas into which the 
"touch fetters are divided (Let us note 
in passing that Bengali has already got rid 
of 7 », andu and could easily substitute f? 
for ’ll) It may be doubted whether S. 1 ^, *l 
and SI really represent separate soundsf m 
Bengali It is true that the I P A 
alphabet has three symbols which corres- 
pond to *1 and SI, but I note that Mr 
Nakulesvar Vidyabhusan, in his admirable 
little ^n»91,®^say that *'*1 « sf iH? 

^»19?I‘5 I ’ Here, again, there is 

at wor»t redundancy, and there is no real 
risk of confusion 

It 1 $ when we come to the vowels that, 
in the case of Bengali as of all other 
language^, we have most difficulty In the 
first place, the Sanskrit vowels are retained 
(with the exception of the unnecessary ^ s 
and $1 but the pronunciation is altered 
This from our present point of view does 
not matter, since it is not necessary in this 
place to discuss the important question of 
how far the change of pronunciation has 
affected the rules of Sandhi which, with the 
alphabet, have been borrowed from 
Sanskrit (1 here is obviously no reason 
why B ngali should not have its own rules 

• The BengaJi pronunciation of »t approx males in 
sound X more than ^ , the pronunc ation of X and X 
1 es mid«a> between fl and » — Cd , M R 

y fl and sf do not really represent separate sounds 
■n Bengali, as also 9 and fl and fl and fl But 6 and 
•9 bate their sounds pronounced in such words as 
erfSfll fltSUflW) 'StSlVtTt) and Cfllirtr9 (also 
spdtasC^fi^t), purl etc— Ed . R 
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of S/t)tdln, and it is only necessary to note 
in passing, for instance, that tlie different 
sibilants in such Sandhis as and 
do not record real phonetic differences ) In 
the second place, ue haic to consider 
whether the existing vowel symbols ade- 
quately represent the vowel sounds of the 
language The delects shown by such an 
examination will not be so numerous as tn 
English for two reasons Ihe vowel signs 
are more numerous than »n English, and 
the vowel sounds arc fewer, partly, I suppose, 
because, owing to their better alphabet. 
Bengalis are more inclined than English 
people to pronounce as they spell Let us 
take the vowels in order 

(r) has at least Sour sounds There 
is the normal sound in such a word as 
There is the sound fa rare 

one and not always heard) in such words 
as ^r*!, There is the ■sj’Itrs'5 sound 

which IS heard in the last sellable of such 
words as Finally there is the tlffw 

sound ( hardly requiring separate notation ) 
in such words as 6^ For the sound 

'd might be, and sometimes is, written 
Some small diacritical mark might be used 
to mark the f??"? pronunciation 

(a) It and ?)< mark a real 

distinction ol sound But the former is 
sometimes pronounced as the latter®, for 
instance, m the words It 

seems unad* isabSe to a)ter ihe speSimg here. 
Since It marks the original Sanskrit pronun- 
ciation, to which the language might 
ultimately revert 

(3) ’*51^13 has almost always its >15* 

pronunciation The only exception seems 
to be a case which is really one of epen- 
thesis '«rts, ®tf*l, &.c, are 

pconounced as it' they were 

&c They might be thus 

written 

( 4 ) '5^15 has a fei? pronunciation in a 

few words, such as io It 

would be easy to put some diacritical 
mark such as --'over <a»f? when thus pro 
noiinced (There is also no distinction 

• As ^ 15 sometimes pronounced as iT so also ^ is 
often pronounced as ? 1 — Fd M K 
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between the and’l^fg'S pronuncia 

tion of mitl) ft remains to note the fact 
that the has no character for the 

sounds represented in English in such 
words as 'bet' and 'bat,’ and for the sound 
represented bj W, though these undoubt 
edfy exist in Bengali They can how- 
ever be written by conventional combina- 
tions of fetters, though they have no separate 
tetters to represent them The E in ‘bet’ 
IS represented by isi, as in The A 

in ‘bat 18 represented by jsit, as in itlf® 
AsforW.thc symbol which has been evolved 
to lake its place is «5, as in «lteil, 
I«l1, »l«?l 

Altogether, including the symbols fsi 
and ISJI, and omitting (which might be 
written as but for the obvious advan- 
tage of retaining the Sanskrit spelling) 
Bengali has tweKe vowels The I P A 
alphabet has 33 vowels or more But of 
these, only 16 are used in transliterating 
French, which has vowel sounds such as 
the u m 'une which we do not find in 
Bengali I am not enough of a phoneti- 
cian to be sure that (with the admitted 
exceptions I have noted) every vowel 
sound used in Bengali has its own separate 
symbol My own feeling is that (with 
the noted exceptions) the do 

actually represent all the vowel sounds 
surviving in the language I do not think 
that foreigners learning Bengali are troubl- 
ed by either inadequacy or redundancy of 
letters, since Dengah, like trench, is a 
language pessessmg comparatisely few 
diphthongal sounds 

What in Bengali, as in French, does 
puzzle the foreigner who ‘ has not a good 
ear” 1$ the characteristic and expressive 
tone of the language, and this except m a 
very tentative way, no notation of the sounds 
of speech has tried In jerrvd T-har, in 
any case, is not a matter which affects 
alphabets and ^<i(T»lls That is the music 
of a national speech for which a notation 
has yet to be invented The stresses of 
fangoages like Engfish, Hindi, German, 
Italian can easily be marked, since they 
fall on one (or, in long words, two) sy Ilables 
in a word But the rise and fall of tone 
»n languages like Welsh, Dengah, and 
French affect several consecutive syllables, 
and are more often phrasal than terbah 
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For my own part, I do not see any necessity 
for recording them, since those who can 
acquire them will do so by listening to the 
voices of those to whom the language is 
name It is these tones and stresses which 
enable us to discern what language people 
are talking, even when we are too distant 
to discriminate the words they are u mg 
It IS the acquisition of these which g»\es 
the foreigner complete mastery 01 er spoken 
speech Let it be observed, m passing, 
that It IS quite possible to acquire a literary 
knowledge of a language (as m the case 
of the ‘dead’ languages) without learning 
to hear it or speak it 1 ha\e a French 
friend who has acquired a wide knowledge 
of English literature by reading it as if it 
were French He cannot spea^ a word 
of Eiglish so as to be intelligible to an 
Englishman, nor can he understand an 
Englishman s speech, and yet he knows 
English letters as feiv Englishmen do If he 
had learned an Indian language in the 
same way. It would ha\e been a compara* 


tnely easy matter to teach him the sounds 
of Indian letters 

Finally, let me apologise for dealing with 
a subject which is the peculiar province 
of Bengalis born and bred I have no 
doubt said little that is not already familiar 
to Bengalis who have thought about the 
phonology of their native speech 1 hope 
they will forgive the temerity of a foreigner 
who was born, and spent many busy 
years in Bengal, for calling their attention 
to the eRort now being made m Europe to 
discover a true international and universal 
alphabet There are many places, quite 
close to Bengal, where such an alphabet 
would be a boon But in Bengal itself the 
local (with some trifling exceptions) 

seems to meet all requirements Perhaps 
local phoneticians may discos er that I have 
made some omissions or blunders If so, I 
hope our Editor will allow them to point 
them out in the pages of the AJffder/t 
Revtev. 

Cambridge, 1Q12 J D Andersov 
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T he twentieth cenlurs will witness a 
mighty revolution in India and the 
world The Time spirit will ring 
out the old and ring in the new in all ci\i> 
lizeo countries The nineteenth century 
has been the period of destruction, criticism 
and preparation to a large extent the 
twentieth century will be the era of cons 
truction and fulfilment in many res.oects 
India IS not isolated from the world Her 
isolation during many centuries has been 
one of the chief causes of her decline A 
country, which ceases to participate in the 
general life of humanity, has no future No 
one can make a moral and intellectual 
island ol India and then expect her to ad- 
vance 1 he great secret of progress is con- 
tinual activity Still waters become stag- 
nant 

The requisite conditions for such effective 
participation in the World Life are not 
present in India todav We must strive to 
broaden our intellectual horizon and come 


into touch with the living movements of 
European society For this necessary deve- 
lopment, the following conditions must 
first obtain — 

The sfudy of foreign languages —I cannot 
too often repeat my advice to the young 
men of India with regard to the necessity 
and importance of learning French, German, 
Italian and Spanish Generations of Hindus 
led only on English, will not be intellectu 
ally robust and efficient Fnglish may be 
3 very beautiful language, but it is not the 
only language in the world 

French and German are the languages 
inwhichaverv large pro lortion of modern 
research and inter-communication is carried 
on French is generally spoken all over 
Europe except in Germany and the Scandi- 
navian countries Jhe educated classes of 
Turkey, Egypt and Russia speak French 
as we ^peak English m India It is pathe- 
tic indeed to see Hindu students land at 
Marseilles and run to London as helpless 
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proteges o( Thos Cook and Son on account 
of their Ignorance of French I hey travel 
through the land of romance, revolution, 
art, and culture like deaf mutes They 
come to Pans for a holiday only to see the 
monuments and theatres I hey thus imbibe 
only a kind of Anglo Indian culture We 
dislike the typical Anglo Indian but we are 
all Anglo-Indians in our intellectual life We 
are surfeited with mouldy English literature 
and ideals German is the language of 
science and research Many of the books 
that are read by students in England are 
mere translations from German Technical 
education is admittedly at its best iit 
Germany Our leaders know only the 
London Bombay-routes and then set up as 
guides and teachers in this twentieth 
century They regard themselves as clever 
diplomats and politicians and have no hrst- 
hand knowledge of the great popular move- 
ments of modern Europe Spanish is also 
important for those who wish to keep in 
touch with South American affairs It is 
high time that we should begin to devote 
some energy to the cultivation of the modern 
European languages 

Our students are supposed to bring back 
European ideas with them when they come 
home What they really learn m England 
and America is only a stale stew of philis- 
tinism and hypocrisy, for wb'ch Oxford, 
Cambridge and Harvard are so famous 
Modern Indiacunnof advance rapidly without 
drinking deep at the lountain heads of Luro- 
pean life at Geneva, Pans Rome and Berlin 
Pans towers above all other intellectual 
centres like a giant among pigmies Light 
radiates from Pans over the whole benighted 
world Victor Hugo rightly called it the 
workshop of the future civiluation The 
universities of Switzerland come next as 
the representatiies of modern ideals and 
methods Our students should learn French 
and German at home, and turn their fooi- 
steps towards these countries We need 
not send shiploads of youngmen to England 
every year England is a very sleepy and 
backward country, though it may appear 
to be the very mother of progress ( and 
parliaments ) to our ignorant graduates 
“Lrandopi dciimi.yate 

The Gurukula, the Council of National 
Education and other national institutions 
should take the lead m this work What 


IS the use of teaching the same Macaulay- 
and lennyson selections as are offered by 
the official universities? Surely we need 
not be afraid that English will die out from 
the land lery soon French or German 
should be a compulsory or optional addi- 
tion to the curriculum 
Here I would point out that students 
m Northern India should cut out the abso- 
lutely useless Persian course from their 
studies and take French instead What 
good on earth does Persian do to an Indian 
student in this age ? Hahz and Urh and 
Qaani can rest m peace for a while, 
Lamartine and Hugo and Drieux are more 
important just now 1 he Hindu youth of 
Upper India waste an immense amount of 
lime in learning Persian and then forgetting 
It This mediicval practice should be given 
up Of course, Hindustani as a living lan- 
guage, IS our mother tongue, and should be 
studied 

I would also recommend students who 
intend to go abroad, not to specialize in 
Sanskrit but in some foreign language 
There are many persons in India who know 
Sanskrit, and \\t can spare a few clever 
students for the more important work of 
bringing India into touch with Europe 
There 1$ at present no direct cable service 
between ihe Hindu and the European intel- 
lect We should now establish it in the 
course of the next twenty years All Hindu 
youths need not acquire proficiency m 
English they can study it with some dili- 
gence but a few should devote themselves 
more assiduously to French and German 

(2) EdkCafton at Luropean Universitiei — 

As a corollary to the above, it follows that 
more students should go to France and 
Switzerland than to I ngland and America 
The Egyptians the I urUs, the Chinese, and 
the Japanese all study at European and not 
at English Universities If the problem of 
language is solved at home, the European 
universities will naturally attract many of 
our students 

(3) The remodelling of the soci it life of ihe 
upper and ii/idJte classes in InJti — 

Before India can understand the world, 
she roust learn to live as the world lives 
The upper and middle classes must get rid 
of their antiquated and inefficient ways of 
living At present, it is a veritable enter- 
pri<e for a Hindu to travel in Europe It 
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IS an ordeal for him He is so happy to go 
home as quicklj as possible Besides, he 
cannot recei\e any European guests that may 
Msit India Our mediaeval home life and 
manners and customs which some short 
sighted nationalists lo\e as emblems of 
national individualit}, are reallj so many 
barriers between India and Europe The 
habit of rotting in some Indian town in 
summer should give place to a keen desire 
for European travel among the upper and 
middle classes A nobleman or a merchant 
should feel about taking a trip to Europe 
as he now feels about making an excursion 
to Hardwar or Pun We must be pilgrims 
to Europe now A European trip should be 
the Ganga Yatra of all families of even 
moderate means In this respect the Parsis 
have alread3 set an example But this stale 
of things cannot be brought about so long as 
we dote on old Indian vvaj«, whatever 
their merits may be Some people think 
that the past and future of India are bound 
up with dal and dhotfind dirtj court >ard$ 
and the habit of squatting on the floor 
Some of our compatriots «eem to imagine 
that India is the onl} country in the world 
and that they ate living in the tenth centutv 
before Christ They pride themselves on 
their love of the antique in everything 
This sentiment is more worthy of dilettantes 
than of hard headed practical men fighting 
the battle of the perishing millions against 
tremendous odds in this ruthless age If 
people shut themselves up within the four 
walls of the Zenana of Bharatvarsha, no 
wonder that they lose touch with the stern 
realities of life in this era of change and 
strife, and weave beautiful dreams out of 
their own imagination near the Gangotn 
or on the heights of the Himalayas Instead 
of playing with effete ideas and customs 
now, we should face the world clad m the 
newest equipment of civilization That is 
what Japan has done Japan did not dig op 
ancient and mediaeval Japanese institutions 
and practices for revival or imitation when 
she began to build up her new life To all 
earnest thinkers in Indn, I say ‘ Look for- 
uard and oufictrd, and not bacitLard and 
in vard The healing balm must be 
brought from abroad, as Hanuman brought 
the herbs for Lakshman in the brave days 
of old 

The boj« and girlsoftheupper and middle 
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classes should be brought up with a view to 
their further education in Europe This am 
bition should be entertained by all Indian 
parents of average means The money now 
spent on the inevitable marriage can be 
applied for this purpose It is a wrong 
impression m India that education in 
France and Svv itzerland is more expensive 
than at the higher institutions of learning 
in India For the wealthy classes, it will 
not cost much more to study in Europe than 
at the Government colleges of India There 
are thousands of very poor Russian and 
Polish young men and w omen at the French 
and Swiss universities It would be a bless 
ing and a privilege for Hindu students 
to know them I can arrange for the educa- 
tion of Indian boys and girls in these 
countries for the same expense as is now 
incurred at Lahore, Roorki, Rajkot and 
other centres of education for the well to do 
classes in India 

Our daily soc al life should be deliberately 
and persistently modelled on the European 
ideal by all leaders of opinion Character 
IS not developed by any particular set of 
external mechanical contrivances The 
upper classes of India cannot lead the 
country without divesting themselves of the 
II efficiency, the medievalism, the shabbiness 
and the general disorder of their daily life 
The process of transformation is already 
at work Instead of lamenting it, we should 
accelerate it The old order changeth, 
yielding place lo new 

The Study of Sociology — The study 
of modern social ideals and movements is 
absolutely necessary for the future develop 
ment of India Our people are experts in 
metaphysics, but they are the veriest tyros 
in sociology We should learn that the 
new isms of Europe are not theological or 
metaphysical, but sociological in content 
and import The days of diatta and 
adiatla and Muslim and Hindu and BSbi 
and Presbvtenan are gone Instead of these 
old world divisions the students of today 
are wrangling over socialism and datvvi- 
nism and syndicalism and feminism 
Ihese are the vital issues and pro- 
blems of the twentieth century But India 
still quarrels over doctrines and modes 
of worship and the comparative merits of 
revealed books, as the Europeans used to do 
in the middle ages This meditcv alism will 
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not die out (ill our joung men and women 
learn to live and move in an intellectual 
atmosphere emanating from Paris and 
Geneva and not in the fetid vapours of 
bankrupt Hindu or Muslim theoloy and 
sociology The study of advanced Euro* 
pean thought is the great tonic for India 
It lb the efficacious antidote to the poison 
of indolence, stupidity, pessimism and 
inefficiency that is undermining our vitality 
India too will produce worthy leaders of 
modern thought, but only after her children 
have assimilated the teachings of the West 
How can great thinkers arise in Modern 
India, when our best men are content lo 
live m the cramped and dead world of 
ancient books? Life can come only from 
the living death alone can come from the 
dead Europe is living India is hall* 
dead Let us restore India to full vitality 
by borrowing the elixir of Europe * Rite 
Yucupan na muktih 

The Indian schools and colleges should 
teach modern sociology to their pupils 
I he names of the famous modern thinkers 


should be familiar to all educated men and 
women in the country Russia is full of 
visionaries and idealists of all kinds cherish- 
ing various social ideals 1 hey fight over 
these new isms as the Hindus of Buddha’s 
day discussed theories of religion and 
metaphysics Thus Russia has made moral 
and intellectual giants out of her sons and 
daughters There isno royal road to progress 
There is no short cut to liberty and know- 
ledge passing through the tropical jungles of 
religious bigotry and obscurantism India 
cannot evolve new laws of social growth 
She must obey the universal forces of social 
movement And she must therefore under- 
stand them by study and travel and deep 
rejection 

The world force stands around India 
today and it says — ‘ Assimilate me or I 
will eat thee up And new India should 
answer 1 know thee, O Time Spirit 1 
will not only assimilate thee I will control 
and guide and conciuer'thee 

Har DA^AL 


THE DACCA UNIVERSirV SCHEME 


T he report of the Dacca University 
Committee is out In some quarters 
It has been hailed with joy, while 
there are others— and they seem to form by 
far the preponderating majority of the 
educated — who have received Jt with a 
feeling of utter disappointment From a 
Committee consisting of some of our fore- 
most public men, the latter expected a 
clearer perception of the real educational 
needs of the country, and u is wuh 
profound surprise that they arc looking at 
the jubilation of some people over the 
achiei ements of the Committee 

Is the scheme a real boon to the people? 
Are the framers of the scheme to be con 
gratulated on the result of their labours’ 
To the unsophisticated it will appear that 
had the avowed object of the Committee 
been to enforce the policy of partition, divi- 
sion or separation, they could not have 
succeeded better than they have done. 


It will be seen that in the matter of 
studies the Dacca University mil be no 
improvement upon the Calcutta University 
In fact It Will be straining language too 
much to call it an improvement, for it 
prescnbesnohigherstudies than the Calcutta 
University , on the contrary, it leaves out 
of account some of the sciences for which 
the Calcutta University has made provision 
Besides as regards medical education it will 
be a pitiable adjunct of the Calcutta Medi- 
cal College Those who have gone through 
the Committee 8 report, must have noticed 
how the proposed Dacca University has been 
made a poor hanger on to the Calcutta 
University in many other respects 
W'hen the Viceroy’s intention of founding 
a University at Dacca became first known 
to the public, we heard much talk about a 
humble begmr mg being made The begin- 
ning of the Dacca University as regards the 
studies, as depicted m the Committee’s report 
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js humble indeed — humble enough to excite 
the pity of an aspirant after higher studies 
But after ail studies may not be a material 
point for the consideration of a university 
of to da^ 

Let It not be supposed that it is a great 
advantage that the Dacca Universitj will be 
instrumental in imparting education to a 
number of our ^oung one For these young 
men might as viell be educated under the 
Calcutta Universitj And that question 
papers ^\l^ be set at Dacca rather than in 
Calcutta makes wonderfully little difference 
As regards plucked students the Dacca 
Universitj will be as much a step mother 
to them as, or even more so than her elder 
sister It IS difficult to understand why 
our educational authorities look upon pluck 
ed students with such disfavour Is success 
in a University examination at the first 
attempt any unfailing test of merit f Who 
IS there who does not know that a large 
percentage of our ablest and most intelli 
gent men dispersed all over the country 
once belonged to the class of plucked 
students" Even that eminent litterateur. 
Rat Kaliprasanna Ghosh Bahadur, of whom 
any community might feel proud, got pluck* 
ed in the Entrance Examination And it is 
yet to be ascertained whether the failure of 
some examinees is due more toftheir own 
demerit or to the vagaries of the University 
Itself A friend of mine who got plucked 
in the B A examination, passed the next 
year with double Honours Under these 
circumstances the unwillingness of those 
who hold the destinies of our young men 
in their hands to admit plucked students 
into our colleges, is really inexplicable un 
less it be that it is the easiest and safest 
way to shut the doors of the University 
to some a«pirant after higher education 
And it IS painful to imagine what is in 
store for the plucked students of Dacca 
under the proposed university While owing 
to the large number of colleges situated 
all over the country under the Calcutta 
University plucked students can yet gel 
themselves admitted into some college or 
other, the narrow limits of the Dacca Uni- 
versity will make it next to impossible 
for them to continue their studies Nor can 
we expect Calcutta to take in the failures 
of Dacca, while she is bent upon excluding 
what «h» considers her own failures 


So in respect of these and other similar 
matters we see no reason to exult over the 
achievements of the Dacca University 
Committee In fact in these respects the 
Dacca University bids fair to be but a 
miserable imitation and in some ways, a 
poorparasite of the Calcutta University with 
fewer facilities for the development of the 
latent faculties of our young men 

But It is not exclusively or even mainly for 
these that we are disappointed in the scheme 
On every point the new university proposes 
to make a departure from the route chalked 
out for herself by the Calcutta University, 
It IS distinctly retrograde and infinitely 
worse The prominent new features of the 
Dacca University appear to us to be the 
following — 

! A College for the well to do 

II A Mahomedan College 

III Its residential character 

It IS refreshing to find that Dr Rash- 
behari Ghosh has recorded his note of 
dissent regarding the proposed College 
for the well to do Our only regret is that 
the dissent does not go far enough But 
what IS the position of Babu Ananda 
Chandra Roy ’ The whole country is in- 
finitely grateful to him for the immense 
service that he has done to Bengal since 
the beginning of the Partition agitation It 
would have been in the fitness of things 
had this eminent son and intellectual head 
of East Bengal recorded his note of dissent 
against the one predominent spirit that 
pervades the whole scheme And it may 
not be in the lot of this veteran to have a 
band m the accomplishment of yet another 
thing ol such supreme importance as the 
Dacca University 

Be that as it may, it is really surprising 
that in these days of democracy one should 
think of a separate college for the well to 
do The Dacca University professes to 
follow the model of Oxford and Cambridge 
Are there separate colleges for the ansto 
cracy and the commoners at Oxford and 
Cambridge or m any part of Europe ’ Does 
not even the Prince of Wales attend Oxford 
institutions in common with the humblest 
of his Majesty s subjects’ Are there separate 
colleges for the plutocrats of America in the 
Harvard or in the Aale University’ It is 
well known that in America there are under- 
graduates who, during the earn 
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not die out fill our joung men and women 
learn to live and move in an intellectual 
atmosphere emanating from Pans and 
Geneva and not in the fetid vapours of 
bankrupt Hindu or Muslim thcnloy and 
sociology The study 0! advanced Furo- 
pean thought is the great tonic for India 
It IS the efficacious antidote to the poison 
of indolence, stupidity, pessimism and 
inefficiency that is undermining our vitality 
India too will produce worthy leaders of 
modern thought, but only after her children 
hate assimilated the teachings of the West 
How can great thinkers arise in Modern 
India, when our best men are content to 
live in the cramped and dead world of 
ancient books? Life can come only from 
the living death alone can come from the 
dead Europe is living India is half* 
dead Let us restore India to lull vitality 
by boitowing tbe eiixvt of turnpe “Rwe 
Yurupin na muklih " 

The Indian schools and colleges should 
teach modern sociology to their pupils 
The names of the famous modern thinkers 


should be familiar to all educated men and 
women in the country Russia is full of 
visionaries and idealists of afl kinds cherish- 
mg various social ideals 1 hey fight over 
these new isms as the Hindus of Buddha's 
day discussed theories of religion and 
nteiaphysics Thus Russia has made moral 
and intellectual giants out of her sons and 
daughters Thereis no royal road to progress 
There is no short cut to liberty and know- 
ledge passing through the tropical jungles of 
religious bigotry and obscurantism India 
cannot evolve new laws 0/ social growtli 
She must obey the universal forces of social 
movement And she must therefore under- 
stand them by study and travel and deep 
reflection 

The world-force stands around India 
today, and tt says -“Assimilate me, or I 
will cat thee up ' And new India should 
answer “I know thee, OTimehpirit \ 
will not only assimilate thee I will control 
apd guide and conquenthee ' 

Har Daval. 
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T he report of the Dacca University 
Committee is out In some quarters 
It has been hailed with joy, while 
there are others— and they seem to form by 
far the preponderating majority of the 
educated — who have received it with a 
feeling of utter disappointment From a 
Committee consisting of some of our fore- 
most public men, the latter expected a 
clearer perception of the real educational 
needs of the country, and it is with 
profound surprise that they are looking at 
the jubilation of some people over the 
achievements of the Committee 

Is the scheme a real boon to the people? 
Are the framers of the scheme to be con- 
gratulated on the result of their labours’ 
To the unsophisticated it will appear that 
had the avowed object of the Committee 
been to enforce the policy of partition, divi- 
sion or separation, they could not have 
succeeded better than they have done. 


It will be seen that in the matter of 
studies the Dacca University will be no 
iniprovement upon the Calcutta University 
In fact it Will be straining language too 
ntuch to call it an improvement , for it 
prescribes no higher studies than the Calcutta 
University , on the contrary, 11 leaves out 
of account some of the sciences for which 
the Calcutta University has made provision 
Besides, as regards medical education it w ill 
be a pitiable adjunct of the Calcutta Medi- 
cal College Those who have gone through 
tfie Committee's report, must have noticea' 
how the proposed Dacca University has been 
niade a poor hanger-on to the Calcutta 
University in many other respects 

When the Viceroy’s intention of founding 
a University at Dacca became first known 
to the public, we heard much talk about a 
humble beginning being made The begin- 
ning of the Dacca University as regards the 
studies, as depicted in the Committee's report 
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IS huTible indeed— humble enough to excite 
the pitj of an aspirant after higher studies 
But after all studies may not be a material 
point for the consideration of a university 
of to da} 

Let It not be supposed that it is a great 
advantage that the Dacca University will be 
instrumental in imparting education to a 
number of our ^ oung one For these young 
men might as well be educated under the 
Calcutta Universitj And that question 
papers will be set at Dacca rather than in 
Calcutta makes wonderfully little difierence 
As regards plucked students the Dacca 
Universitj will be as much a step mother 
to them as, or even more so than her elder 
sister It IS difficult to understand why 
our educational authorities look upon pluck 
ed students w ith such disfavour Is success 
in a Universitj examination at the first 
attempt any unfailing test of merit? Who 
18 there who does not know that a large 
percentage of our ablest and most intelli 
gent men dispersed all over the country 
once belonged to the class of plucked 
students Even that eminent litterateur, 
Rai Kaliprasanna Ghosh Bahadur, of whom 
any community might feel proud, got pluck- 
ed in the Entrance Examination And it is 
yet to be ascertained whether the failure of 
some examinees is due more tofthcir own 
dement or to the vagaries of the University 
Itself A friend of mine who got plucked 
m the B A examination, passed the next 
year with double Honours Under these 
circumstances the unwillingness of those 
who hold the destinies of our young men 
m their hands to admit plucked students 
into our colleges, is really inexplicable un- 
less It be that it is the easiest and safest 
way to shut the doors of the University 
to some aspirant after higher education 
And It IS painful to imagine what is in 
store for the plucked students of Dacca 
under the proposed universitj While owing 
to the large number of colleges situated 
all over the country under the Calcutta 
University plucked students can yet get 
themselves admitted into some college or 
other, the narrow limits of the Dacca Uni- 
versity Will make it next to impossible 
for them to continue their studies Nor can 
we expect Calcutta to take in the failures 
of Dacca, while she is bent upon excluding 
what she considen her own failure* 
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So in respect of these and other similar 
matters we see no reason to exult over the 
achievements of the Dacca University 
Committee fn fact in these respects the 
Dacca University bids fair to be but a 
miserable imitation and in some vvays, a 
poor parasite of the Calcutta University with 
fewer facilities for the development of the 
latent faculties of our young men 

But it IS not exclusively or even mainly for 
these that we are disappointed m the scheme 
On every point the new university proposes 
to make a departure from the route chalked 
out for herself by the Calcutta University, 
It IS distinctly retrogtade and infinitely 
worse The prominent new features of the 
Dacca University appear to us to be the 
following — 

I A College for the well to do 

II A Mahomedan College 

III Its residential character 

It IS refreshing to find that Dr Rash- 
behari Ghosh has recorded his note of 
dissent regarding the proposed College 
for the well to do Our only regret is that 
the dissent does not go far enough But 
what IS the position of Babu Ananda 
Chandra Roy ’ The whole country is in- 
finitely grateful to him for the immense 
service that he has -done to Bengal since 
the beginning of the Partition agitation It 
would have been in the fitness of things 
had this eminent son and intellectual head 
of East Bengal recorded his note of dissent 
against the one predomment spirit that 
pervades the whole scheme And it may 
not be in the lot of this veteran to have a 
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thing of such supreme importance as the 
Dacca University 

Be that as it may, it is really surprising 
that in these days of democracy one should 
think of a separate college for the well to- 
do The Dacca University professes to 
follow the model of Oxford and Cambridge 
Are there separate colleges for the arisio 
^cy and the commoners at Oxford and 
Cambridge or in any part of Europe ? Does 
not even the Prince of Wales attend Oxford 
institutions in common with the humblest 
of his Majesty s subjects’ Are there separate 
alleges for the plutocrats of America in the 
Hazard or in the \ale University’ It is 
well known that in America there are under- 
graduates who, during the vacations earn 
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bj the sweat of their brow wliat thej live 
upon durinc the * terms ' Yet the Vander- 
bilts and Goulds, Hockfelters and Inters 
never even dream of foundin;* a coIie/;c for 
thcmstlscs to be shut against the unhallow- 
ed presence of the swarihj undergraduate 
hailing from the worl shop Do the so- 
called aristocrats of Ilcngal think that they 
form a higher class than the multimiliion- 
aircs of America ' Or do they pretend that 
they can pa> better for the education of 
theirchddrcn? But peihaps xse are unjust to 
ourzemindars 1 or after all it may not be 
they thcmscKcs who think so but il may 
be only those whose interest it is to sing 
lullabj to them u ho pretend to think so 
It may he said that the sons of Zemindars 
cannot lise in the sljle m which the poorer 
people of this country do If it is so, they 
may have more comfortable boarding 
accommodation But that does not rerjuire 
or justify the foundation of a separate 
college for them A separate college (or 
the well to do can base only one effect 
itr, to sc^er the landed aristocracy of 
Cast Bengal form the moral and intellectual 
kinship with the edu'ated middle class 
An aristocrac) in the Cngbsh sense of the 
term does not exist in Bengal The land- 
laws framed by the British Government 
the Hindu as well as the Mahommedan lasv 
ol inheritance and the caste tules that 
obtain in the Hindu society all tend to 

f irevent the formation of an cxdusise class 
ike the aristocracy that feudalism brought 
into existence in Lngland Out when the 
State accords to the youthful sons of zemin- 
dars the honour of a separate college kept 
free (tom the contamination of association 
with the untouchable proletariat their 
callow minds may naturally imbibe a 
feeling of contempt for the latter 

A separate college for the well-to do will 
also serve to stunt the growth of those 
virtues that ernoJation and Irec competitwn 
in a University tend to deselop Dr John- 
son s well known remark that the law of 
primogeniture is good in so far as it serves 
to make only one fool in the family, has 
passed almost into a bye word The un- 
willingness of the sons of zemindars to take 
the trouble of educating themseUes, is pro- 
verbial Now a great remedy for this un- 
happy stale of things would be the develop- 
ment in them of a healthy spirit of cmula 


tion for the qualities that arc m evidence 
in the students of the liumbicr classes 
whom hunger prompts to study and all 
that that means And this requires as- 
sociation between the two classes of students 
which IS exactly the thing that the Dacca 
University Committee will prohibit 

While the enlightenment of the present 
age has pronounced its verdict against 
the system of castes, the Dacca University 
Committe are for creating a new caste of 
the well-to-do The dissociation of class 
from class thus effected will lay the axe at 
the root of the very University life that the 
Dacca Uoiversity proposes to bring into 
existence 

We next come to the Mahomedan College, 
which IS the most objectionable feature 
of the scheme This College will have a 
branch and a special branch for Islamic 
studies 1 he Committee think that a col- 
lege for such studies was a long felt 
desideratum and so, it would seem, 
weighed down with a overwhelming tense 
of their duty they have made provision for 
the study of Islamic subjects But did 
their sense of duly forsake them when they 
happened to think of the Hindus / Tor one 
Sanskrit College in Calcutta there are 
several Madrasahs in Bengal If these 
Madrasah^ have failed to help on 'Islamic 
studies , equally have the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College failed to promote Hindu studies' 
II, then, the Dacca University has to provide 
for the study of ‘Islamic subjects' why 
should It not provide for the study of 
‘Hindu subjects’ as wellf Do the framers 
of ibe scheme mean that the ancient litera- 
ture and philosophy, history and mythology 
of the Hindus count for nothing? Or, are 
we to understand that the Hindus must be 
Ignored when placed side by side with the 
Mahomedans? We could overelook the old- 
vvorld narrow mindedness that prompted 
the prop<<s3l for the foundation of the 
College for Islamic studies, if the Committee 
had included a ‘Hindu College in their 
scheme For then in spite of a sad want of 
intellectual fitness for appreciating the 
requirements of an up to date modern Uni- 
versity the Committee could have at least 
the credit for impartiality, though we may 
assure them that w e should not at all like 
that such a College should be a part of the 
Dacca University Nor do Aic grudge our 
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Moslem fellow -countrj men this little bit 
of fa\our done to them bj the Committee, 
though we cannot honestly congratulate them 
on It as we firmly believe that the old world 
theological education can never mj^ke for the 
real progress of a nation And we are only 
too glad that the partiality of the Committee 
has saved the Hindus of East Bengal from 
the pernicious effects of such a theological 
education But we take strong exception 
to the spirit that underlies this preferential 
treatment of a particular class 

In spite of all the loud crj for religious 
education which is dinned into our ears 
now a-dajs we are alwajs afraid of what 
thej call ‘ religious education There are 
catchwords that often carry away the un 
thinking multitude Sometimes even people 
with pretensions to culture allow themselves 
to be carried away bj these catchwords for 
fear of being considered heterodox in case 
of dissent The term ‘ religious education 
•s such a catchword People seem to 
think that because religion is good, there 
fore, religious education must be equally 
good But had it ever occurred to the 
*tdvocates of religious education that what 
they advocate is really theological educa 
tion and not religious aducation ’ Books 
cannot teach faith in God or love of man 
A school can teach only the doctrines and 
tlogmas of particular creeds And the very 
fact that the} speak of teaching the 
principles of Islam to the Moslem 
Students and of Hmduiam to the Hindu 
students is a clear proof that they want to 
teach theology in our schools and colleges 
in the name of religion But we cannot 
expect such logical nnalysis of ideas from 
those who labour under such hopele*s confu- 
sion of thought, or from those who do not 
like that ihe minds of our young men 
should be liberated from the bondage of 
Custom and tradition 

While tne study of science liberates the 
mind bv producing the habit of accepting 
truth for its own sake and of rejecting 
vvhatever is demonstrated to be false, and 
has an immense educational value in «o far 
as It stimulates the love of independent 
inquiry, the study of theology v\orks in a 
diametncallv opposite direction by engend- 
ering love of authority and stifling inde- 
pendent thought \\ e feel infinitely grateful 

to the British Government for its successful 
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dissociation of education from theology 
after our people had suffered for ages from 
such utter intellectual and moral enslave- 
ment And in a country inhabited by the 
followers of so many creeds, it is in the 
fitness of things that theology should have 
nothing to do with the national system of 
education If once Sectarian education suc- 
ceed in imparting a theological bias to 
our young men, there is no knowing to 
what lengths fanaticism may lead all the 
heterogeneous and divergent elements of 
Indian society The wisdom of the tradi- 
tional policy of religious neutrality hitherto 
pursued by Government has been proved 
almost to demonstration and recognised 
by one and all It isext-emely unfortunate 
that that policy is going to be tampered 
with at least in part by this unhappy 
experiment at University education For 
ihe Islamic subjects must include Islamic 
theology But of this no more here 
Then again the Mahommedan College v\ill 
have a general branch and all the Mahom- 
medan students shall if possible, be accom- 
modated in the first instance in the 
Mahomedan College We may add its 
co/oJlan, which the commiitee dtd not 
care to express in so many word* vj^ , that 
the Hindu students will be, *it least in 
practice, if not in theory, shut out from the 
Klahomedan College Sow, if a College 
for the study of Islamic subjects wns a 
long felt desideratum, was this ilso a 
long fell desideratum that the Hindu and 
the Moslem students should not be allowed 
to attend the same College? A College 
for Islamic studies must of course be a 
separate College But why should that 
College have u general branch abo specially 
rcsened for Mahomedan students’ Mhy 
cannot the Mahomedan students receive 
education in the ordinary Arts Colleges^ 
along with the Hindus’ So to put the 
matter clearly denuded of the cover of 
carefully selected name*, what the Com- 
mittee mean is that there should be colleges 
of arts and sciences for the ordinary Hindus, 
a separate college for the zemindars and 
other well to do people and a separate 
college for Mahomedans for the study of 
the arts and sciences with a special branch 
for the study of Mahomedan theology and 
the allied subjects So the Committee have 
done t! eir best to place as many impedi 
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ments as they possibly can to the growth 
of unity among the future generations 
Even the Aligarh propaganda which in the 
past had such a distinct tendency toaiienate 
the Moslems from the Hindus did not go 
so far For it must be said to the credit of 
Sir Sajid Ahmed and his followers that 
the Hindu students had free access to the 
Aligarh College in common with the 
Moslem students Though the Aligarh 
College was a specially Mahomedan 
College, the Mahomedan founders of the 
College did not think it proper or expedient 
to reserve the College e'cclusively for the 
Moslem students But 3et after the lapse 
of so many jears since the foundation of 
the Aligarh College the framers of the 
Dacca University scheme could hit upon 
nothing better than a separation of class 
from class more complete than anything 
hitherto attempted in India 

The mam utility of a Unuersii) in these 
dajs of cheap books and easy inter com* 
munication may be said to consist m 
I That It makes education easy 
n That it produces \ unity of ideas and 
ideals by moulding the minds of 
the students after the same types 
III That It leads to the formation of 
friendship in college dajs lasting 
through life 

It IS t trite sa] mg that the debating clubs 
of Oxford and Cambridge are the nuismg 
ground for the future statesmen of England 
beteral jearsago an English paper referring 
to the comparatiseU hrge number of poh 
*ical parlies in Trance commented adversely 
on the unity of the French people In reply 
a French paper retorted that 1 ngland had 
only two parties because there were onlj 
twogreit men in England, irz , Gladstone 
and Salisbury , w hereas France could boast of 
a number ol great men and had, therefore, 
as many parties Now, whatever the 
French paper might <aj out of self lose, it 
IS well known that England owes her 
greater solidarity m this re<pect to a great 
extent to the fact that the w ould-be poli- 
ticians of England imbibe the <ame inspita 
tion in their 3 oulh at Oxford and Cambridge 
MoreoNcr it has been «aid by those who 
‘ know, that the friendships formed at Oxford 
and Cambridge have a most important and 
abiding effect on the public life of England 
But the Dacca University will be power- 


fully instrumental in preventing both these 
most important effects of Univcrsit3 edu* 
cation from being produced m our3oung 
men The difference of ideals as fore- 
shadowed by the College of Arts and the 
Islamic College is as wide as the world, 
and the chances of friendships being formed 
between young men following the different 
creeds and belonging to diHerent social 
grades are the remotest under the rules 
prescribed for the admission of students of 
different sects and sections into mutuall} 
exclusive colleges And such an unhappy 
arrangement is most inopportune at a time 
when the leaders of both the communities 
are doing thsir best to bridge the gulf that 
separates the Hindu from the Moslem 

Both Hindu and Mahomedan 3 0uths are 
now being educated together in the same 
schools and colleges and the couniiy 
naturally expects that such comradeship 
and healthy intellectual competition will 
lead to the formation of friendship and 
unification of ideals that will ultimately 
bring about lasting unity between the two 
great branches of the Indian people A 
university that aims at the real progress of 
the people must trv to do all it can to help 
on that consummation so devoutly to be 
wushed But the Dacca Uuiversitv Com- 
mittee have succeeded only in malcing the 
alread3 existing separation wider still h) 
making it impossible for young men of the 
two communities to sit together at the feet 
of the same preceptor 

And this dissociation of class from class 
and their theological bias of education that 
the Islamic studies are almost sure to 
generate can have but one effect, 11?, to 
create yet another centre of education that 
will accentuate the already existing differ- 
ences between the different sections of this 
unhappy people 

Then as regards the residential character 
of the Dacca Universitv, the less said of it 
the better After what we have said above, 
a lengthy discussion ol it is unnecessary 11 
only X few hostels for ordinarv Hindu 
students, and x few more for Mai oniedans, 
tuppleraented, 11 may be, by one or more 
for the sons of zemindars make university 
life, then certainly the Dacca University 
will be a residential one Out we are afraid 
mere physical occupation of particular 
quarters is not the only, or even the mam 
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requisite of a residential universitj For 
then the Calcutta Universitj, as far as it 
relates to the Calcutta colleges, would be 
as good a residential university as any in 
the world 1 he real essence of a residen- 
tial university is the moral and intellectual 
life that It quickens into existence in young 
men as membera of a corporate body and 
con’rolled and fostered by it But with all 
the elements of separation and dissension 
above referred to, how can we expect in the 
Dacca Universiiv that feeling of corporate 
life and that spirit of healthy emulation that 
are the principal factors in the development 
of those qualities of head and heart that are 
expected from a residential university > 

There IS yet another point to which we 
must advert before we have done I he 
justification for the curtailment of the 
natural freedom of individual man lies in 
the resultant total well being of the 
corporate life of society Any restraint 
upon natural freedom beyond what is just 
necessary for that purpose, is unjustifiable 
and injurious to bool For absence of free- 
dom dwarfs growth, both moral and physic- 
al The limb that cannot move freely, 
cannot grow fhevoung stripling cannot 


grow to the fullest height when it is 
obstructed by the massive branch of an 
over hanging tree Now young men in a 
residential university have many restrictions 
put upon their natural freedom over and 
above those imposed upon the students of 
a non residential university The corporate 
life of the former is regarded as more than 
a compensation for this curtailrient of free 
dom But under the Dacca University 
while the compensating advantages of cor- 
porate university life will be c' ihe smallest, 
as pointed out above, the restraints upon 
the freedom of the students will be as 
complete as m any other residential univer- 
sity It will be specially so m the case of 
the middle class Hindu students as is quite 
clear from the report of the Commtiee Thus 
our voung men will labour tinder a double 
disadvantage they will lose a good part 
of their freedom to the prejudice of the 
healthy growth of manhood m them, but 
there is little prospect of compensation for 
this loss in the form of the development 
of that University life that one looks for 
at Oxford and Cambridge 

Paresii Nath Baserji, b 
Pltadtr, Dacca 
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pilgrims 
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Book II 

The Book oj ihe Polish Ptlgrtms 
IV 

T he princes and the magistrates of this 
century are the tall trees that attract 
the lightning and the wisdom of this 
century is the great ocean 

Do not believe that power is bad in itself, 
or that knowledge is bad in itself , it is men 
who have corrupjed them 
^ For the magistrate s bench, according to 
v-hnst, was a cro«5 upon which a just man 
allowed himself to be nailed and tortured 
for the good of others 
And kings were anointed, like the priests, 
to receive the grace of sacrifice And the 


vicar of Christ called himself the humblest 
of his servitors 

And knowledge, according to Christ, 
ought to be the Divine Mord, the bread 
and the source of life Christ said, ‘ Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God '* 

And so long as it was thus, knowledge 
and power were esteemed But, subse- 
quentiv, vile men fought among themselves 
for power, as for a warm and snug bed on 
which to sleep , and they estimated a public 
office as a tavern on the highway by what 
It brought in 

And learned men distributed poison in- 
stead of bread, and their voice was like the 
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whirr rifcrnpl\ mitit, m h}iicIi it wanting 
ihr ^nin if I aiili. And wlncli make Ihcir 
dm witliMtil Rit iriR noiifidimriti in antonr 
And )(m liatr brenme At the touchtione 
nl pniicrt and of the dnctnrt ol thi» nnrid, 
for, diiftni; )nur pilRinnBRc, joti have, 
thank (i' d, icfen eJ more fiflp from becRar* 
than from pnnfc*. and donoR jour f>|*hl*, 
in joiir primn*, and in jour poverlj, jou 
were betier tatnfied «iih a prater than 
With all the icicnre ol \ diaire and of 
IfeRrl. who arc at po ton and ihan all 
the doctrine* ol-— or— — who arc like 
empl^ mill* prodiicinR nnthniR hut lounti 
It It lor till* reaton that knowledge and 
power have lallen into contempt 

llul jou have received the mixion from 
on IiirIi tn rrhahilitaie icirncr and power 
III ^our own IvnJ, and in all Chriiicndnm 
I or \ouf iiiprrinrt ire not hj nnj mean* 
ihoic who tieep the mott peacriuliv in tlieir 
poMi and draw the UrRett protilt from 
their cmplovment 

Uut thn<e that have (he Rrcaicfi anxieiiet 
and the Inti »leep and that are per*ecuied 
and decried mnre than vnu who have abiit* 
doned the Rreitetl richet and (he vatirtt 
domain* > and (hit would he <uh}ec(ed (o 
the mott cruel tofiuiet i< the) lell into the 
power nl (he encmj 

AniOfiR JOU, JOU knew that the be»t nl 
jour lenatorr, jour nunciov and jour 
Rcneralr, are ilie mo4l Ruilrv in ihe evr* of 
thclnfol Mo*cow, and ihote whom be 
call* the mott RUilij are ihc moil vtnrihj ol 
eitcem, and thote whom he ihall have put 
to death bj loriurc thill be taintt in the 
ev ct ol God and ol mm 

And tl c wiie men are not !ho*e among 
JOU who have enriched thrmteUet bj telling 
their talent*, and who hive bought lands 
and hau*et, and whom the kings have 
loidcd with gold and helped with favours 
Hot those onlj w ho hav e spoken unto jou 
the. word ol Liberia., who have undergpne. 
prison and (he knout , and those who have 
sullcred most are the most worthj ol 
esteem 

Verilj, I «iv unto JOU, thit Furopc shall 
learn from vnu who ire those who should 
be called wise and powerful For nosv in 
Europe, power is disgrace and wisdom is 
follj 

And if any one of jou shall saj — “Look I 
we are without anj weapon except our 
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pilgrim's stall, and hovs shall we change 
llic cttahlished order in great and jwwerlul 

states r' 

f/elhim ssho speaks thus c'nsidcr tl at 
llie Hnman I iiipire was wide as the world, 
and the I mperor of Kome was .it powerful 
as all the kings logriher 

And In' Chrnt tent agsinst him twelve 
iiniple men Hut as these men had (he 
linlj spirit, the spirit of devotion, ihcj 
sanijuishcd the 1 mperor 

Andifanj one of jou shall saj — “We 
arc nothing hut illiterate soldiers, and how 
shall wc convince the wise men of the most 
enlightened and most ctvilired countries/*' 

I et him svhn speaks thus remember that 
the wise min ol Alliens were reputed as the 
most enlightened and most cis lined ol men ; 
and tlirv were comiuered hj the word of 
tlie apoilles, for when the apostles com 
menced in pteach in the name of God 
and of I ibrrtj, ihe people abandoned the 
Wise men and followed the apostles 

You are Irequenilj told that jou are tn 
the midst nl civilired nations, and (hat jou 
ought to civihee jourtelves by their ex* 
ample Hut learn that those vvlio talk ol 
cnibeation do not themselves understand 
the sense el their w ords 

riie word * cisilitalion*' i* derived from 
the Latin vv ord * en is,' a citieen , and iigni* 
fied’civjim ’ A citiren was a man who 
devoted himself to hii countrv, like Scae- 
vola, Cunus and Deciut , and such devotion 
was an act of “civiim’ Itvva* a pagan 
Virtue, le*s perfect than the Chrivtian virtue, 
which orders self sacrifice not onlv for one s 
country hut lor all men Nevertheless it 
was without douht a virtue 

Hut later, when ulolatrj had produced 
confusion in languages, “civiliration* came 
to mean elegant and exquisite attire, rump- 
tuous living, comfortable holeli, fine shows 

Not onl) 1 Christian, but certainlj even 
a pagan of Rorre, if he came again to life 
and »avv the men who call themielses 
civilized to*daj , vv ould be indignant, and 
would enquire of them bj w hat right they 
dared to arrogate to themselves a title 
derived from the word eitjs a citizen 
• In one »ord the 1 i gl comfcrt «hch 
«cem» to havedtthroned ihe primiie and onij real 
s gn Beat on of (he u ord r v I zai on 
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Do not admire, then, the nations that 
grow fat upon “ Well-Being,” or that are 
industrious and well administered 

For if a wealthy nation that eats well and 
drinks well is to be the most esteemed, you 
ought also to respect those men among you 
who are the most corpulent and the most 
robust Animals can possess the same 
(qualities, but for man something more is 
needed 

And if industrious nations ought to be 
considered perfect, the ants surpass all in 
industry But for man something more is 
needed 

And if the best administered nations are 
to be regarded as perfect, where is there a 
better administration than in abeehixe’ 
But for man something more is needed 
For the only civilization worthy of men 
IS the Christian civilization 

— \ citizen had several sons, and he 
himself brought them up in piety andxirtue, 
and when the eldest had grown out ol their 
inlancv lie sent them to a large school 
And these sons, being virtuous and 
diligent, studied well and earned general 
esteem They prospered and made great 
progress in knowledge and wisdom 

And finding that everything went as they 
wished, they became arrogant and said to 
themseive*, “Men respect us and justly so, 
for m knowledge we are far greater than 
they , and it is fitting that we should be 
better lodged, better dressed, and enjoy 
more o( the xvorld than others ’ 

But as their father sent them only enough 
money for their needs not for their caprices, 
they ceased to apply to their father, they 
broke with him anJ began fo get money 
for themseUes, at first by honest means, 
rfien 6y contracting debts on tfieir infient- 
ance, and they found a money-lender who 
accommodated them freely, fore seeing their 
rum And when thex became anxious and 
miserable, they sought to forget their 
troubles by drinking and debauchery, and 
said to each other, • Our father has clearly 
pointed out to us the evil effects of debau 
chery and drunkenness , but since we have 
arrived at the age of reason, let us try to 
enjoy ourselves by indulging in liquors and 
pleasures within measure, and in a manner 
befitting reasonable men ' 

But prevenily they lost all measure, and 
became great drunkard* and great debau 


chees, and, for obtaining money at any 
price, swindlers, also The money-lender, 
however, having obtained a judgment 
against them and being already in posses- 
sion of their estate, lent them no more 

So they were in great distress, and the 
father having learnt of their misbehaviour, 
disinherited them , and thev were handed 
over to the money-lender so that they might 
be made to work till the debt was com 
plefely discharged And as they worked, 
they recalled the advice of their father aid 
thought within themselves — “Severely 
indeed have we been punished for not 
having followed it" But as they were 
stubborn, they refused to repent and write 
to iheir father who was weeping for them 
So these men who had sinned shamelessly 
before the whole world, were ashamed of 
the convicts who worked in chains by their 
side, and were afraid lest these convicts 
should say, “Look at these pusillanimous 
and weak-hearted men who cry and implore 
their father’s pardon “ And thus they died 

Sjeing all this, their neighbours said,— 
“These young men were virtuous so long as 
they remained in their father’s house , but 
as soon as they went to school and became 
learned they were corrupted Knowledge, 
then, must be a bad thing, let us bring up 
our children in ignorance ’ 

Now, the father was n man of experience , 
and not allow ing himself to be discouraged 
by his misfortunes, he sent his younger sons 
also to the large school , but he placed 
before them the example of their elder 
brothers So they never forgot the warning 
of their father, and made as much progress 
in knowledge aS their elder brothers had 
done, and w ere ev er v irtuous and respected, 
and proved to their neighbours that know- 
ledge IS a good thing if one obeys one’s 
father 

This father is the Christian Church 5 the 
elder brothers were the French, the Germans, 
&c, the money was well being and vvordly 
glory , the money lender was the Devil, 
and the younger brothers will be the Poles, 
the Irish and the Belgians and other faithful 
believers 

VI 

Who are the men on whom your country 
founded her highest hopes, and still founds 
them to the present dav ? 
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there js mud on them ? And if you come 
across a thief who is being conducted to 
prison, IS It for jou to drag him to the 
gallows’ There are other men who concern 
themselves with these things 

And such men %m 11 never be wanting 
For example, when a dynasty of executioners 
recently became extinct in a French town 
three hundred and sixty-six candidates 
presented themselves for the post 

In speaking of the past if you repeat 
*‘In Such a battle, such a fault was com* 
mitted, and in such another battle <uch 
another fault, and such and such a fault 
on such and such a march ’ — that is well 
But do not believe that you are for that 
reason very able men , for it is easy to 
observe the faults and difficult >0 appreciate 
the good qualities 

If on a painting occurs a black spot or 
a hole, the 6rst blockhead that comes along 
will notice It but only the connoisseur 
will realize the beauties of the picture 
Good men judge by beginning from the 
good side 

fn preparing oneself for (he future, one 
ought to go back mentally on the past, but 
only as a man who wishing to clear a ditch 
retreats a few paces to take a better spring 
You are among the Gentiles as ship* 
wrecked men on ah unknown sea 

— — A vessel having run aground, a part 
of Its crew took refuge on a foreign shore 
Now, there were among the men uhohad 
saved themselves, soldiers, sailors and 
seamen, artisans, and scholars who wrote 
books 

They began lamenting their fate and 
wished to return to their native land So 
they entered upon a discussion 

The people of this bank would give them 
neither a vessel nor a canoe, and being 
avaricious they would not even gise them 
wood except for money 

So they went into a forest, and commenced 
to examine the trees and to discuss the 
number of these trees that they would need, 
and the kind of vessel they would have to 
construct Should it be a \es$el like the 
old one, or, should it be constructed 
on a new model ? A frigate, a brig or a 
schooner? 

Hearing the noise of fhedispute, hones er, 
the men of the shore hastened there and 


drove the shipwrecked men out of the 
Wood 

So they recommenced their lamentations 
and again entered upon a discussion 

Some said that the wreck was due to the 
fault of the pilot, and wished to slay the 
pilot, but he had already been drowned 
Others accused the sailors, but as onlv a 
few of the sailors had survived they did 
not dare to kill them through fear of being 
unable to guide themselves on the sea, 
they therefore contented themselves with 
Ttpniiiinding them and making fun of 
them 

Some pointed out that the wreck was due 
to the north wind , others incriminated the 
West Wind , others again charged a sub- 
marine rock And there arose among them 
a great quarrel which lasted a whole year, 
and yet nothing was decided 
Then they said “Let us separate and 
look for means of existence ’ So the 
carpenters went to hew timber, the masons 
to plaster walls, and the scholars to wnte 
books for the Gentiles, each workman 
according to his profession 

And It came to pass that they all sighed 
for their country , the one set did not know 
how to build aher the measurements of the 
Gentile architects , the other did not know 
the tvriting'of the Gentiles 
So they began their lamentattons over 
again, and entered upon a fresh discus- 
sion 

Out there was among them a simple man 
who had up to that point kept silence, for 
he was of a peaceful temperament He said 
to them — 

*‘ln working for means of livelihood you 
forget that we Ought to return to our 
country, and we cannot return there except 
on a vessel and by sea 

‘‘While, therefore, each of you is making 
houses, walls or books, let each one buy 
an axe and also learn how to swim 
“And let those of you who are sailors 
study the sea, the shores and the winds of 
this country 

“And when we are prepared, we shall go 
into this wood, and we shall quickly con- 
struct a vessel for oursehes before the men 
of this place have the time to discover it, 
and i( they wish to prevent us, we have our 
hatchets and shall be able to cope with 
them ’ 
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They said therefore — 

‘ Let us proceed to the choice of a pilot 
Some wished him to be very old , others 
%erj joung The masons wanted one, the 
scholars another And this dispute lasted 
half a 5 ear, without anj decision being 
arris ed at 

So the same simple man said to them 
“Choose first a carpenter svho s\ ill quickly 
make you a vessel, and, for the moment, 
ha\e It constructed after the old model, for 
we have not the time to try a new one 
“And when we are on board and ha\e 
set sail, we shall collect together those of 
us who are «ailors, and 'hall make them 
elect a pilot from among themselves 

“ The sailors would not wish to be there 
wie, Avef nwwvW 

choose a good pilot 

“And even if we are then in disagreement, 
we shall soon put an end to it, for the rebels 
Will be handcuffed or thrown overboard 
But as long as we are on this bank our 
disagreements will ne^er cease, for we are 
not allowed to 1 lU or imprison any one ’ 
They acted on his advice, and the ship* 
wrecked men set sail happih 
Mf 

In your a<semblies and your deliberations 
do not imitate the Gentiles 
Tor some of you begin your speeches, 
\our conversations — all of which things 
demand wisdom and harmony — by a dinner 
or a supper, by eating and drinkmg 

Vow, who has ever known a loaded 
stomach to produce wisdom , or that har- 
mony and concord ever arose from wine- 
sodden brains, or that meat and drink ever 
caused one’s country to be resuscitated ? 

Such meetings never «ueceed, for as the 
beginning, so is the end 

^Iedlcal men know that a child conceived 
when the father IS in drink is generally an 
idiot or dies before his time 

Do you, therefore, enter upon your coun- 
cils and assemblies after the custom of your 
father', by going to mass and communion, 
and that which shall have been resolved 
upon m this manner shall be wise 

For men have never been know n to blun- 
der or become cowards on the day on which 
they had piously approached the Holy 
Table 

Once you have entered a council or as- 


sembly, humble yourself in your own eyes, 
for without humility there can be no har- 
mony 

And that is why one does not say to men 
“ Rise to harmony,” but “ Let yourselves 
incline to harmony ’ ® 

For he who wishes to bind together into 
a bundle the tops of trees, must first bend 
them down , so also, bend your proud under 
standings and y ou v\ ill hav e peace 

In your fetes, do not imitate the idolaters , 
for the idolaters among whom you live, 
celebrate the anniversaries both of rejoicing 
and of mourning in the same manner, that 
IS to sav, by eating and drinking , the 
stomach and the table are their gods and 
their altars 

You^ on the contrary, celebrate your 
anniversaries, — the fete of the insurrection,'!' 
the fete of Grocho\v,t the fete of \Vaver§ — 
after the custom of your grandsires, by 
going m the morning to church and fasting 
all day 

And the money that is saved on that day 
at your table, give it to your leaders for the 
maintenance of your mother, the country 
And for such an act of solemnity, you will 
not need to take the permission of a magis- 
trate, nor to rent a large house, nor to 
assemble m crowds in the public places 

In vour costumes, do not imitate the 
Gentiles, Tor the idolaters among whom you 
live wish to make the magistrate’s bench 
respected not by its zeal but by its costume , 
and they fashion It in purple and ermine, 
and make it look like a prostitute all 
painted and decked out, who, the uglier 
she grows, the more attention she pays to 
her toilette 

You, however, old and young, should 
wear the Polonmse]}, for you are all soldiers 
of your country and in Poland this was the 
costume given to men who were put to 
death 

Who indeed is there that would not 
recognize under the Pchnaise the man who 

• Ths distinction i$ much dearer in Polish and is 
d fficult to translate 

■J- 29 November, 1830 

J \iclOTy gamed by 30000 Polish troops over 
too 000 Russian troops on 2^th February 1831 

} \ iclory ga ned on Good Friday and Easter eve, 
iSjl 

f The Polish name of this costume is czamara 
(pronounced chamara.) 
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conquered at Waver, or the marv who was 
victorious at Stoczek, or the man who 
directed the retreat of the Lnhuanian 
army or the man who commanded the 
regiment ofVolhjnie, or the man who was 
the first to cry out ‘Down with Nicholas' ’ 
Their names are sufficiently known to the 

world 

But who knows the names of the King of 
Naples or the King of Sardinia although 
they wear the royal purple'* 

And if any of them are knov\nat all it 
IS because they distingui«h themselves by 
their deprai ity and their turpitude, just as 
m a small town every one knows the 
names of the notorious bandit and the 
famous juggler and of the mountebank 
who runs the streets for the amusement of 
the people 

Of this kind is the fame of the Tsar 
NichoIa«, and of the little tsar don Miguel, 
snd of the little tsar of Modena 
Wear, then, the polonaise 
And if any one has to wear a more 
sumptuous costume, and he has the means 
to do so let hilt) act thus if the garment 
costs ten crown* let him after paying that 
price, lay aside ten crowns more for the 
costume of the countrj You will do the 
same as regards jour food and jour dwell* 
ing, which will be those of soldiers and you 
Will submit all that exceeds the ordinary 
limit to a charitable tax 

Do not, hov^ever control others as regards 
their food, their dress or their dwelling 
but piy attention to your own selves, for 
this advice has been written that you may 
apply it not to others but to yourselves 
Be indulgent to others and severe with 
yourselves, for as you judge others so 
will 5 ou be judged 

Again ponder over the follow mgsecret — 
That a man who judges his neighbour 
with loo much harshnc's for a fault, whether 
of timidity or of negligence, or of change- 
ableness, IS himself on the point of falling 
into the same fault and will be judged 
similarly by others. 

This IS a secret which a certain pvows 
Pole has found out, and which he now 
reseats to you 

A coward is taxed most severely by other 
cowards, a thief by other thieves, a 
madman 1$ especially scoffed at by other 
-nadmen 


^ wi'e and courageous man is indulgent 
sn his words P, however, he becomesa 
leader or a judge, and if the people arm 
him with (he power of the sword, then he 
IS severe, he judges and punishes according 
to his conscience lor the whole people 
decrees through his mouth, and the hand of 
the peopfekills With his sword 

And the vain man is severe in his words 
as long as he remains in the crowd, but as 
soon as he is appointed a chief of the people 
and begins to judge, he betrays his little 
worth, for he 1$ timid and partial, and he 
judges not alter the heart ol the people but 
according to his friendships and his am 
mosities 

If you say unjustly of some one “He is 
a trairor*' or if you say unjustly ol 
someone ‘ He is a spv '* , you may be 
certain that at that very instnnt others say 
the same of you 

Do not produce division amongyoursehes 
by saying ‘ 1 am of the old army and you 
of the new 1 was at Groebow and at 
Ostrolenka, but you only at Osirolenka, 

1 have been a soldier, whereas you are 
only an insurgent , 1 am a Mazour'* and 
you a Lithuanian 

Let those who talk thus read in the 
scriptures the pi^rable of the labourers who 
came to work in tlie vineyard , «ome were 
called in the morning others at noon, and 
others in the evening and they all received 
the same wage And those who came 
earliest envied the rest, and the Lord *aid 
to them ‘Envious men t what have you to 
complain of* Have you not received your 
salary ’ ’ 

The Mazour and the Lithuanian are 
brothers, do faroihers quarrel among them- 
selves because one is called Ladislas and 
the other Witold* Thev have only one 
name— that of Pole 

Mir 

Do not wrangle over vour merit*, your 
orders or your decorations 
—On one occasion, some very courageous 
soldiers made an assault upon a city A 
ladder was pliced against the wail, and 
the army cned out The first man to set 
his foot on the wall will receiie the grand 
cross of military merit” 

The first squad rushed at it , and as each 
• An « tiahlant of Mazow a Pol pros lire of 
V I cfi W arsaw is ibe rap lal 
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onev,islied to be the first on the ladder, 
they began to fight among themseUes, they 
upset the ladder, and fell from the top of 
the ualls and \\ere hilled 

A second ladder was prepared, and a 
second squad hastened to it, and the one 
who was the first to jump on to the ladder 
ivas folJoH ed bj kis comrsdcs without any 
opposition 

But the first soldier alter having accom- 
plished half the ascent, began to waver, 
he stopped and obstructed the others The 
one who followed him struggled writh him, 
and lifting him from the ladder, hurled him 
down, cau«mg all the others also to fall 
to the ground A great disorder ensued, 
and all were hilled from the height of the 
walls 

Then a third ladder was put up, and the 
third squad advanced to scale it The first 
soldier was wounded and did not wish to 
continue, but the one who followed him 
was a strong man of g'ganiic size Without 
a word, he seized the leader of the file, and 
holding him with both arms carried him 
before him, protecting himself with bis 
burden as with a shield And he placed 
him on the summit of the wall Where- 
upon the others arrived in a file and the 
citadel was taken 

then the armv as«embled in a council of 
war, and wished to confer the grand cross 
upon this vigorous soldier Diit bespoke 
to them in this wise — 

"Comrades’ jou have proclaimed that 
the first among you to place his loot on 
the wall shall receive the decoration , here 
IS a wounded soldier who scaled the wall 
before me So it is to him the decoration 
.cv .\t .1^ .vhvfugih .h«r Ahr,* £vnd .har 

conquered the citj 

"Do not estimate him fightfy by saying 
that he owes the first place only to the 
□ gility of his limbs , for agil ty m a soldier 
IS a quality as commendable as strength 
and courage 

“Do not say that he has done nothing, 
for if he had not been wounded before me. 
It IS I who should have received the wound, 
and perhaps today the city would not be 
in your hands For he who covers and 
defends is equal in every way to him who 
fights, and the shield is equal in value to 
the sword Take back your decoration lor 
you all know what I have done " 


God gives victory by making use of the 
agility of one, the courage of another, 
the strength of a third As soon as a strong 
or able man, instead of pushing a comrade 
to the top, flings him down, he creates a 
disorder resulting m defeat, and if he 
boasts of hfs merit he sows discord 

\IV 

Let each of you give his talent to the 
Motherland as he throws liis alms into the 
box, in secret and without saying how 
much he gives A day will come when the 
alms box will be full, and God will keep 
an account of Iiow much each one has 
given 

But if you glorify yourself for having 
offered <0 much, men will laugh at you and 
will recognize that you made a gift of 
your talent only that you might boast 
about It 

Services rendered to the Motherland are 
as powder to a cannon 

I he man who spreads out his powder 
over a large surface and sets fire to it, 
produces a blaze without force, w ithout 
noise, and without effect 

But the man who places his powder in 
the earth, buries it deep, and ignites it, 
not only will convulse the earth and the 
sea with a great explosion and complete 
<ucce«$,but ihosewho witness the explosion 
will say toihemvehes “Certainly a great 
deal of powder has been used” Only a 
very Utile, however, was employed, but in 
a deeply buried mine 

So also deeply hidden merit shows itself 
in glory And if anyone conceals it m 
such a way that it never shows itself on 
this earth, it will show itself in etenity, 
and Its fame will be unlimited, its glory 
tinpenshable, its victory eternal 

A service rendered to the Motherland is 
like a gram of corn If a man takes one m 
his hand, and shows it to everyone in turn, 
exclaiming “ Look at this fine gram ' ”, 
he will only cause it to dry up, and w ill 
reap no profit 

But the man who sows the grain m the 
earth and holds himself in patience for 
some week®, will see the grain produce an 
ear of corn 

And he who keeps the gram along with 
the ear of corn for the coming year, for his 
future life, w ill obtain from it a hundred 
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grams, and from this hundred, thousands 
of thousands 

Therefore, the longer the wait, the greater 
IS the remuneration, and he who receives 
nothing for it here below, will receive on 
high the largest reward of all 

What IS to be thought of men who com- 
plain “ We have been brave and yet we 
have received neither a title ncrr a decora- 
tion ” Have }ou then fought only for rank 
and for ribbons’ If a man wishes to fight 
only for a ribbon or for rank, he has but 
to hire himself to the Muscovites 

And what is one to think of men who 
complain * This man on the right is 
a coward, and he is decorated ; that man 
on the left is ignorant and he has received 
a title Does a good soldier look to the 
right and to the left when he flings himself 
upon the enemy? He only looks before 
him and marches straight For the man 
who looks to the right and to the left 1$ a 
coward To examine and pass in review 
IS the business of the chief of the army 
And what is to be thought of men who 
complain ' Our chief has committed a 
fault in distributing titles and decorations 
to unworthy men lor everyone easily 
sees the defects of the chief and not his 
good qualities , just as everyone sees his 
own merits without seeing his defects 

Now, very often that which is good m the 
chief IS more necessary to the welfare of 
the nation than the good that is ih us 
Do you not know that God the Son 
admitted a traitor among the twelve 
Apostles? If then a mortal chief chooses 
only five bad men among twelve ciiieens 
on whom he confers promotions and decor- 
ations, such a leader is perfect 

And among the Apostles, Sti John was 
the best loved, although he was the young- 
est, and although he had no particular 
tntssion, and »as neither Mcar of Christ 
like St Peter, nor destined for the vocation 
of the Gentiles, as St Paul, nor treasurer 
like Judas 

It was John alone, however, who pro 
phesicd in the Apocalypse, and who had 
the name of Eagle, his end was a mystery, 
and many believe that he is not yet dead, 
but lives even to day and this belief evists 
regarding no apostle but St John 

You see, then, that merit vvithout tem- 


porary reward has become more glorious 
in the course of the ages 
\V 

You are among the Gentiles as hosts 
in search of guests, to invite them to the 
banquet of Liberty 

— A Certain foolish host having found 
some guests, first showed them the corners 
in his house where the sweepings were 
thrown, and other unclean places, with the 
result that it made them sick, and no one 
wished to Sit at his table 

But a Wise host conducts his guests to the 
banquettmg hall through a spotlessly clean 
vestibule There are in every house recep- 
tacles for impurities but hidden from all 
eyes 

There are people among you who in 
speaking to foreigners about the Motherland, 
begin with all the defects in her laws and 
her institutions , there are others who begin 
with all that is beautiful and worthy of 
being seen in the first instance Now, tell 
me which among them were the foolish 
hosts, and which the wise hosts, and whieh 
ought to succeed with their guests ’ 

Do not cast pearls before swine Do not 
speak to all the Gentiles of the great things 
your nation has accomplished for the benefit 
of humanity , for the former will not 
believe you the Inter will not understand 
you until after their coxvtmoii 
— A Christian dwelt near a forest of 
which lie was the guardian He discovered 
a brigand who was coming out of the forest 
and wras making his way towards an inn 
kept by some Jews whom he wished to kill 
and rob The brigand said to the forester 
‘Let os go together to attack the Jews, 
and we shall share the booty 

The forester had a musket m his hand, 
but loaded only with small shot for birds 
Nevertheless he threw himself upon the 
brigand and wounded him , but he himself 
received a mere serious K-ound They 
seized each other by the throat, and 
struggled a long time until the brigand 
knocked down the forester, trampled him 
under foot, and left him believing him to 
be dead But as he was wounded and was 
losing a great deal of btood, he could not 
carry out his robbery, and returned to the 
forest The foresier, on the other hand 
dragged himself along up to the mn to seek 
help 
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The Forcsler {fo the Jeus) 

Iha\ejust encountered a bandit and I 
have wounded him and forced him to return 
into the woods , but as <oon as he is heated 
of his wound, he will come back and if 
he does not come back here he will fjo 
rob other Jews in other inns Go th-n 
capture and bind him, and if jou are afraid 
onlj help me The brigand is a man with 
a strong arm but as he is w cakened w e shall 
make an end of him 

(Now the Jews had seen from their cabaret 
what had taken place , thev knew tb«t he 
had saved them from being plundered, but 
feared he might ask for a reward 
Thej affected great astonishment and 
asked him where he came from and what 
he desired The old Jews gave Inm bread 
and eau dc vie , the joung pretended to 
weep for pitv] 

The Jrts— We do not believe that the 
brigand w ished to kill us he u<cd to visit 
us formerlv, drank our eau de*vie, and did 
us no harm 

The Portiter —If he has been here, all the 
worse lor }ou, for he has examined ^our 
house and jouf«afes and has teen that the 
house IS inhabited b) Jews, that is to sa), 
by people of a weak and timid heart 

The Jtiis—Do not blaspheme the Jewish 
race Is it not this race that produced 
David who slew Goliath, and Samson, the 
strongest of men ? 

The Forester— I am a man little versed 
in books, I have heard my cure say that 
this David and this Samson had once lived, 
and that the) are not likel) to come to 
life again Think then of yourselves. 

The Jrus— It is not our business to clear 
the forests of brigands for this there arc 
magistrates and policemen Go and speak 
to them 

The Forester — To defend you I did not 
invoke the magistrates nor await the 
gendarmes 

The Jetts — ^You defended your«elf 
The Forester — But I could have helped 
the brigand to plunder you, or followed him 
at a distance without saying anything, and 


he would have shared your property with 
me I could also have refrained from 
leaving my house 

The Jets — \ ou protected us because you 
counted on a reward Very well ' W’c have 
given \ou bread and eau>de vie, and we 
have dressed your wound, and we shall give 
you also a sound crown. 

The P orester — 1 do not care a fig for y our 
reward ' And as for the bread, theeau>de>MC 
and the medicine*, I shall send vou the price 
of them as soon as I return to my house 

Tite /ms — \ou have fought with the 
brigand because we know you are a man 
inclined to quarrel and that you amuse 
yourself w ith fighting and killing vv ild beasts 

The Porester — If I had left my house to 
fight, 1 should have been better armed, I 
should have taken bullets and a hunting* 
knife 1 should have gone out earlier or 
later but you have seen that I went out 
neither earlier nor later, but at the very 
moment when I saw the highwayman make 
his way against you 

The Jens (osfenisfifd) —Speak, then, and 
tell us the whole truth Why did you do 
what you did and what were your thoughts , 
for you are a singular man. 

The I orester— Thu is some|hmg I shall 
not tell you and I shall tell you something 
that you will not understand , for the Jewish 
reason and the Christian reason are two 
different things But if you become con* 
verted to Christianity, you will understand 
without my having to explain 

(And having said this, he left them 
Now, in walking he groaned with the pain 
of his wounds ) 

The Jexts {among Ihetitselves) — He boasts 
of his courage, yet he groans, hts wounds 
are not serious, he groans merely to frighten 
our children 

These Jews knew that he was sorely 
wounded , but they knew that they had 
acted wrongly, and they wished to persuade 
themselves that they had not acted wrongly , 
and they spoke aloud to drown the voice 
of their conscience 
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ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

Pnor P G Siiui, m a , n sc , m s c 1 


The xiorkm^ til Alnimmuin'^ 

A luminium working is not much differ- 
ent from working wnh copper, as a 
consequence Indian coppersmiths can 
work well with the new metal after a few 
trials The tools required are almost the 
same hut the working is a little more diffi- 
cult 

Aluminium IS melted dr}, that is to sa}, 
, without an} flux, m clay 

* or graphite crucibles, and 

during the melt the metal is constantly 
added When the mass is completely molt 
en, it IS brought to a red glow, and the 
crucible is removed from the Are The 
metal is now violently stirred b} means of 
an iron rod which ends in a small round 
ladle at right angles to the rod and per- 
forated , the surface of the metal is skimmed 
and the layer of the oxide formed 1$ removed, 
wherupon the true operation of casting com- 
mences 1 he stirring rod is removed from 
the melt as soon as it is so hot that the 
metal does not adhere to it 
Since aluminium shrinks on solidify- 
r,.„n,r ‘"S perceptibly —by 

about 1 8 per cent— the 
molten metal should be cautiously added, 
m as small quantities as possible, in order 
to keep the mould sell filled For the cast- 
ing mould, metal vessels may be used, but 
for complicated objects it is adviseable to 
cast in sand 

T'ure sfiuminium "as w d/i ‘sns 'ftnfi ifi rom- 
merce with 98 5 per cent 
Beatircor forj; purity may be forged, 
drawn, and rolled cold on 
wooden hammer and anvil without being 
necessarily annealed beforehand annealing 
IS necessary if the purity is above 97 per 
cent , in which case the metal may be 
heated up to 200’C, while with 95 per 


cent aluminium both annealing and heating 
are quite unnecessary 1 he metal preserves 
the shape once giien to it without deforma- 
tion, for pieces with sharp curves and 
bulging* It IS better to take aluminium that 
is slightly alloyed 

Aluminium is soft like copper and may 
B.„ns bored .v.lhout d.fficull,, 

" It IS however desirable 

to use tools as sharp as possible and to oil 
them before use with petroleum or turpen- 
tine Nor IS there any difficulty in met- 
img, the plates may receive InrJ liammer- 
tng without being split, they do not burn, 
stay straight, and do not hollow out at the 
met holes, so that the rivets hold well e\en 
in the millings At most, since,it is aery 
malleable, (he metal occasionally shows a 
tendency to bulge out a trifle when the 
rivets come too near the edge 

Aluminium may be ^rooitd and filed like 

Tarnmj "PP" V'’"'', I' 

IS so Similar When al- 
loyed and hammered, it mav be perfectly 
well turned and planed, if the instruments 
are sufficiently sharp and work at sufficient 
speed The instruments need to be lubricat- 
ed with turpentine or petroleum or belter 
still with suds but neier with oil. The 
work of milling proceeds smoothly , but 
in case the cutters are clogged they must be 
cleansed with oil and brush 
Aluminium takes a high polish, but the 
lustre IS not while,, like, wlyer. or. nickel., 
but IS bluish, somewhat like tin For 
polishing, the pieces are first scoured with 
pumice Stone, and then rubbed by brushes 
With a paste of half powdered emery and 
tallow, the polishing is finally completed 
with polishing soap and turpentine 
oil Another way is to clean the metal 
with a fine powder of fine sand or clay and 
wood ashes and to polish by means of polish- 
ing leather, or with chamois skin and brass 
rouge 
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The soldering of alunumum is a matter 
_ of great difficullx and pre- 

So ennp sents a problem which is 

not jet solved quite sati«fictorih “There 
has teen great difficulty in finding a wholU 
satisfaclorj solder for the metal and one 
that shall resist corrosion Dagger (Journal 
of Societj of Chemical Industrj, i8pf» p 
436) quotes as useful for hcaxj soldering 
a mixture of — 

Alummium 12 pts ■) 

Copper S pis 1 and a mixture of the three 
/mo So pis J 

metals m the ratio of 6 and go for light 
soldering Joints houeser can be made bj 
autogenous welding with an oxjhjdrogen 
or acetjlene flame and electrically Butt 

mechanical devices with the aid of fusion 
at the surface or by a casting of the metal 
around the junctions ’ ® 

jn the absence of a good <older the 
. method adopted for patch 

^ mg and joining two pieces 

IS the autogenous welding just mentioned 
The connecting surfaces are heated by 
oxyhydrogen flame and joined together 
when melted ft is for this reason why the 
repairing of old aluminium articles is not 
easily done by ordinary workers in the 
absence of the lot flame required 

Poistbihiies oj Altimntiiin l/<J«K/<ic/«re 
tn India 

It was already pointed out that the most 
essential conditions of the 
lnd!r^ metallurgy 
of alummium hast been 
upto now a cheap electric current and a 
cheap supply of alumina (the oxide of ihe 
me|ai ) The many projects^ for electrical 
power now being worked or proposed lenve 
aside one of the requirements of the indus- 
try as being ready for immediate service 
when required The other requisite, tu, 
alumina, is still, so to <ay, in the pros- 
pecting stage Large de- 
Iml.",np!'otp<cr “ miPtral ap- 

mg stage proaching the bauxites ot 

France and Ireland have 
been discovered, but it will fake much lime 

* Tlioifc D vtiunj y ApplcdClcii try \«l 
I New Ed ion 1912 p 106 &,L 
t For example *ee proposals for ut lisng water 


before they arc utilised for this industrv 
The Laterite which is so abundant m 
Southern India and which has been unsuc- 
cessfully U'ed as a source of iron (like the 
French Bauxite m Its cailv days) contains 
a very high percenfTge of Alumina in many 
ca<es In the opinion of Sir Th mas 
Holland,® the utilisation of these deposits 
of alumina would completely swamp the 
market of bauxite 

1 here are three possible ways in which 
the Indian bauxites could be utilised 
The first would be the 
I xportsofBau j.mple export of the richer 
aUe ""P"* liauxitcsin the raw or cal- 
cined state to the alumina 
factories of I urope or America This how - 
ever IS not piacticabfc on account of the 
low price of themineral which in European 
market fetches not more than 22 to 23 
shillings per ton 

Another w ay w ould be to extract alumina 

from the mineral on the 

I xtractwn ni , , 

Alumina *po’ export the same 

to Luropean or American 
factories or to utilise the *ame in India for 
the manufacture of aluminium salts, which 
are useful as astringents, as mordant in dye- 
ing, and in thesizing and finishing of paper 
This scheme does not require any heavy 
outlay or involve nny large risk, *1$ the 
^ . process of the manufacture 

‘r 

ronv practicable m India The 

process consists in boiling 
the powdered bauxite with a caustic soda 
solution, which can be filtered off The 
solution could be decomposed by passing 
carbon dioxide, but the most recent method 
(Daever’s method) is to boil the solution 
with alumina, by both of these methodst 
aluminium js completely separated as «o!id 
aluminium while the solution contains 
caustic soda which could be recovered and 
used again The hydrated alumina thus 
separated requires to be purified by calcina- 
tion, when It can be obtained as fine white 
flour, containing Q9 per cent of aluminium 

Madras 1S92 where 1 e prepo cd lo ina ufjclure 
alummium at Peryar w iitifails rc r Ammaiara 
kai ur 01 S It 


Soulhcri Inda bj Mr A Cbattcrtoi t Sceaho Rec C,coI Ind \pI\\\\ p jy 
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to find the proent slate of tf»L induMry, tlicuscof niciat free from irjti anj silicon , 

were unrcplied except one The Indian the ute of purer metal cannot be too 

Aluminium Company of itrongly insisted for the commercial success 

nuMin Coil*. of the present and future aluminium in- 

pmy MiJrai ' fcpl'cd to the queries dustrj of India 

They employ a capita) of Judging} from the wholesale price of Alu* 
ncttlysi hkhsof Rupees; Ihcir nett profit minium which varies from 

„rtponcJtol,csbniitIt. 70 ooo/-, , < .nJJC- £ 60 10 £ 80 ptr ton, 

ly I5pcrcent on the capital outlay. Iris mrcstnlnd-i *''® can safely expect the 

calculated that, takin;; into consideration aluminium sheets to cost 

all the factories of India, the total capital to the factories not more than 8 to 9 as 

employed in this industry IS nearly a crore per lb The price of the finished product 

of Rupees, while fifteen years at*o, the varies from 14 as per lb to Re i 8 per lb 

metal was not at alt a commercial com This shows the Iar/;e i~ope there is for the 

modiiy manufacture of the article from imported 

Out of the factories that turn out Alu' metal, and the amount of the profits that 

. . ^ minium \e»se1s. a great may be derived from the industry. The 

Madrss 1 aeioriei portion is Situated m Madras factories, however, do not pay unless started 

and Uombay The Madras on a sufficiently large scale to pay for the 

and Oombay factories compete for the cost of running very costly machiners under 

markets m mnny cases, the Dombay ware expert management 

11 generally cheap, but the metal used being As to the expansion of the market for 
of a cheaper type the utensils do not last Aluminium, there is no doubt that it is pro* 
to long as those that arc grossing scry rapidly Though the industry 
U«eof ilie pure ju Madras out of was introduced in 1808 when the price of 

better metal I he import the metal was very high, ;0it)2 per ton, the 
figures in the appendix reveal the fact that number of worl ers and sellers of aluminium 
while Dombay imports the largeM amount of was considerable, as judged by the census 
the metal from Germany 6 38 lakh of rupees’ census Riioms returns of 1901 Within 
worth out of a total of § 9 lakh*, the hfadras ,goi three years of the 

lactones use British aluminium to the working of the industry 

value of 4 lakhs of rupeess out of a total of many as 254 persons were supported in 
6 32 lakhs The use of better quality in Madras and Mysore only The number 
Madras IS necessitated by the fact that the has considerably increased now, a single 
people in southern India use a lot of factory employing over 200 men , and the 
tamarind svater which as an acid liquid returns for 1911 census when published will 
has considerable solvent action on the throw great light on the progress of this 
metal However, this is a step m the right industry 

direction, for if at all The aluminium ware is slow ly progress 
Necessity of ihe aluminium is to be popular Progress of atu mg northwards and its use 

useof puremeial ,, should be m the mio urn vessels in m the north is not so 

best form The use of as m the south, be- 

metal of bad quality is detrimental to the cause of the high railway 

increased sale ol the metal and to the ex- freights and because it requires time before 
pansion of the market It has to be noted the ware is popularised thus the markets 
that the many advantages aluminium is i" Fuf'jab have begun to show this w are 
reported to have refer 10 the pure metal only recently , but in that short period the 
The statements that the metal 1$ nonpoison progress has been steady The metal is 
ous, IS lighter, is easier for cleaning cooks valued both by the Hindus and Mahom 
quickh, docs not burn into hoIe«, etc , apply medaris as the vessels are much cheaper 
to a fairly pure kind of the metal The than those of the same size made of copper 
weakest point in the use of aluminium for and brass, and besides possessing the ad* 
culinary purposes IS that it is acted upon vantages already mentioned, save the 
by some acids and the organic salts formed botherations of tinning which is quite neecs- 
in cooking These could be minimised by sary for the former class of goods Thus the 
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popularity of the metal is increasing steadi- 
Ij, but there may soon ensue a reaction 
against it if a high standard of puritV of 
the metal is not maintained Besides being 
slightly corroded by certain organic acids 
and salts, aluminium possesses another dis- 
advantage that \essels made of the metal 
cannot be easily repaired’’ locally, whereas 
rMT , , a hole or crack m a cop- 

D mcuUies ot re , i u u 

per or brass vessel could be 
easily set right by the local 
coppersmith Hon ever, there is no such 
great necessity to get the vessels repaired, 
as they do not cost so much as the heavy 
handmade articles of brass or copper, and 
last for a fairly long time if care is taken 
Moreoier old aluminium vessels are taken 
back by the factories at the rate of 5 to 8 
annas per lb 1 hua there should not be 
much dilfficulty in the expansion of the 
market on this score Difficulties about 
the durability of the tessels and of the 
polish would be minimised bt (he use of 
better quality of the metal 

As to the future of the industry, there is 
Future of the In not the least doubt that it 
dusir) morefae IS a bright one. ( he making 
t6n« by hand or of aluminium sessels could 
imch nerj be started m large factories 

or on a small <cale by the ordinary copper 
smiths, as it has been already pointed out 
aluminium can be worked easily with al- 
most the same tools that are required for 
copper The only difficulty is about solder- 
ing which 18 not quite easily done The 
best substitute for soldering is the joining 
Os)h)drogen of the two portions of the 
blowpipe meial by means of a hot 

flame from an oxyhydrogen 
or oxyacetjlene blonpipe or by electrical 
heating If a small oxyhydrogen blowpipe 
such as IS used for Drummond s Limelight 
in Magic lanterns — be obtained and noiked 
• See supra for the methods of repa nng 


properly, the difftwoUies of produi-tion on a 
smalt scale and of repairing olj vessels can 
be removed to a certain extent at least 
Howeser, the goal of the [ndran alumi- 
nium industry should not 
The goal of be only the manufaciure of 
the Indian Indus the utensiU from imported 
trj manufacture metal As Mr Chatterton 
IndV*' has suggested, theu'timate 

aim should be to manufac- 
ture the metal in fndia Unlike the copper 
and brass industries, for which the ores are 
poor in quality the aluminium ones of 
India are, som" of them at least, as rich as 
the French and Irish bauxites Clectric 
power IS getting cheaper in India , and 
m the presence of both these requisites it is 
a question of time when the people and 
the market will be ready for the manufac 
tore of the metal itself According to the 
letter of the Indian Aluminium Co of 
Madras already quoted, the manufacture 
of aluminium from bauxite at present 
would not be profitable, our mam reasons 
being that the present consumption is not 
sufficient and that there are very great 
difficulties in the wav of obtaining services 
of fully qualified experts ' 

It has already been noticed that the pro- 
duction of aluminium in the 
Necessity of ihe world has already reached 
espansion of the ^ stage, that it will 

meu* * not pay unless manufactured 

on a very large scale The 
present market for Aluminium in India is not 
able to accommodate more than 1200 tons 
(the imports during 1911-2) and is not 
capable ol supporting a good size factory 
for the metal which would produce at least 
about two or three thousand tons There- 
fore the process of the popularisation of the 
metal is to be more thoroughly put into 
practice if the goal is to be attained 
sooner 


TABLE (A) 

Imports of Ahiminiutn in various forms into the Boinbiy Presidency dtirt 


Circles 

Sheets 

Sheets and circles 


Un ted K ngdotn 
ewt 1000 Rs 
3175 1738 


’ i9rr-j2 
USA 
t 1000 Rs 


2712 
Gr-ivd\ 
Total / 


92063 6733 

CVft I”I93 

Rs ^ 90 900 
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Ii/t(>oris of Aluminttiiii ih Vanoits forms tn Madras Presidency during jp/x-ij 


C irelcs and Sheds 
ti gets and Blochs 
Bars and Notched 
Bars 

Pyramids 
Wire 
Rivets 
I eaves 

Alum mum Tub ng 
lerro alum n i m 


Un ted 
4063 


WS 
S. 6 


tqtai 6( , 407 1^71 tiss T,2i isr 1133 90S 

GRAMI 1 TAl <■3*9010 

The writer is grateful to the Director of Commercial Intelligence for these figures 
returns for other provinces are not available 


OUR NATION DAY CELEBRATION IN CALIFORNIA 


T he Hindustani residents of Berkeley 
California and adjoining cities such 
as faanfrancisco Oakland privately 
observed the Nation Daj October 16 at 
Berkeley On Saturday evening Oct 19 
at Stiles Hall, Derleley the California 
Hindi Students Association held a «pecial 
meeting to celebrate the memorial daj A 
very interesting programme was arranged 
to suit the occasion and the ball was 
tastefully decorated with National flags 
and pictures of Sisler Nivedita and 
many Indian patriots About two hundred 
people, many professors of the University 
of California and ver> respectable ladies 
and gentlemen attended the meeting 
Among the members of the Tacully pTe«ent 
were Prof and Mrs Pope {Philosophy Depi'' 
Prof Pee I {Political Science Dept ) , Prof 
Dr Blum {Political rcoJio»/>) Prof Dr 

Pryer {Languages Dept) Prof Corr^, (Dcon 

of the Engineering Dept ) and others 

In the course of the address of welcome 
Prof Har Dayal, M A in his character- 
istic scholarlj way pointed out the in- 
sufficiencj of the Oriental and Occidental 

civilizations and urged that East ind West 

must CO operate to bring forth n higher 
civilization He cNpHincd the importance 


and significance of our Nation Day and 
compared Oct 16 with other memorable 
dates 

He said thai Oct 16 the daj on which 
the seed of the new spirit in India peeped as 
a plant might be regarded m future as the 
birth day of a new civilization He said 

In dajs of )ore Christianity was subject 10 
per<ecuiion and the few followers of the 
new faith observed the Marty rs Dav and All* 
Saints Day but then few did think that 
Christianity as an institution w ould make 
such a tremendous progress, so we hope 
that though our Nation Day Celebration is 
very unpretentious in the beginning but this 
day might be regarvled by posterity as 
the birth day of a New Lra 

Mr Har Dayal prophetically announced, 

‘ I am an inlernaiinn'i] st I do not believe 
in so called patriotism, factional flaps and 
narrow views of nationalism of today But 
I 1 now that India is passing fast through 
a period of transformation I know my 
people, I know the ins and outs of the move- 
ment and I can assure you that within 
twenty Vvars there will be a tremendous 
change m Ind a and the people are now 
engnged in conslructne work' Mr Har 
Dayal paid a tribute to the American 
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nr the cordial treatment and the 
liticaoHered to our students by the 
n Univeraiiies and people at large, 
d that the sympathetic Amencan 
puDUC ought to study more about India. 
On behaU of India and her people he assured 
the American people that India will repay 
her debts to U. S. in the most befitting way 
in the near future. 

In the absence of Prof. D. P. Barrows, 
Dean of the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of California, who failed to attend the 
meeting under unavoidable circun>sl.inces. 
Prof. R. H. Reed.Professorof "Government,” 
took the chair and replied on behalf of (he 
University of California and the American 
people. He said ; "As the new spirit of Indian 
Nationalism is for Self-government, we are 
in favor of the movement and our presence 
assures jou the most cordial sjmpaihv of 
the faculty of the Universitv of California 
and the American people Amciican ins- 
titutions are for ‘Rights of Man 'and we 
are alvvay« ready to co-operate in all 
movements which uphold the principles of 
American institution by which I mean, 
government of the people ” He urged that 
"India should send out her best representa- 
tives to foreign countries to acquire 
scientific knowledge and to remove the 
prejudices against them existing among 
the people in general. India must create 
strong public opinion at home and abroad 
so that her national movement for self- 
government ma) not be misunderstood as 
an anarchistic movement.” Prof Reeds 
reminded us of President Benjamin Ida 
Wheeler of the University of California, who 
said in a reception given to the Hindu 
students, six years ago in the residence of 
Dr. Jotue Fryer of the Oriental Dept of the 
University of California ; "On behalf of the 
University of California and the Ameneaa 
people, v\e welcome you, the students from 
India. We will not spare any pain to 
properly educate you. the future leaders of 
India, and in return we expect that you 
will do your duty towards your own people 
and Am?rica.” 

Mr. Fo Sun, son of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, could 
not be present at the meeting ownng to 
ill-heallh and Mr. Wee, a representative of 
Young China, spoke on behalf of the Chinese 
people. .Mr. Wee pointed out the cordial 
relation that has existed between China and 


India lor the last 4,000 years and expressed 
China’s debt to India in the field of art, 
science, commerce and religion He assured 
us of the genuine sympathy and co-operation 
of the Chinese people, vvho have succeeded 
in establishing an up-to date democratic 
government. He said : "China and India, in 
fact all the Orient, should learn many lessons 
from the Occident ; but India and China 
should not forget their mission. Three 
hundred millions of the Indian people and 
four hundred millions of the Chinese people, 
/ e , 700 millions of strong people, living m 
peace side-by-side for 4,000 years should 
(each the aggressive ^\'est a neiv lesson in 
the art of peace " 

" Bande Mataram” was sung by Mr. 
Mura helped by Mr. Uhakat Singh and was 
much applauded by the audience 

Mr«. Bertha L C. Pope, wife of Prof, 
Arthur U Pope, of the Dept, of Philosophy, 
University of California and one of the 
trustees of Sn Guru Govind Singh Scholar- 
ship Fund, endowed by Sardar Jwala Smgh 
of Mooreland, California, read the article 
“ The New Nationalist Movement in India ” 
by Rev. J T. Sunderland, which appeared 
in the .-iliantic Jfonlhly, Oct , igoS As a 
matter of introduction she said that Rev. 
Sunderland may be regarded as the best 
authority on India in this country’ It is 
impossible to give a synopsis of the 
scholarly article full of facts and figures, 
but we shall quote the concluding 
paragraph ol the article * — 

'■ W e have now before us tlie data (or uiidervtanduig 
at least in a measure, the meaning of the “New 
National Movement 11 ) India" It is llie awakening 
and the prt^est of a subject people. U is the effort of 
a nation, once illustrious and still conscious of its 
inherent superioril}, to rise from the dust and to stand 
once more on Its feet It is the cRort of the Indian 
people to get for thenisehes again a country winch 
shall be III some true sense their own, instead of 
remaining, as for a centurj and a half it has been, a 
mere prc’^rve of a fo-eign power, — m John Stuart 
Mill's word' England’s ‘ cattle farm ’ I he people 
of India want freedom winch is their right — freedom 
to shape their own institutions, their own industries, 
llicir own national life 11ns does not necessarily 
mean «eparauon from Great Britain , but it does 
mean, if retaining a connection v\ilh the British 
Empire, becoming cili~ens. 

It docs mean a demand lhal India siiaJI be given 
a place m the empire essemiall) like that of Canada 
or .\ustralia, wuii siuh auiononiy and home rule as 
are enjoyed by these free, self-governing colonies 
Is not ihii demand just’ N’ot only the 
India, but man) of the best Enshs' 
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uncquivccnll}, ^ es In the ardunus »lrurole upon 
which Indn lias entered to ailain tl is end surelyshe 
should hrfie the sjuipailij of lie cnt>i,h(rned and 
liberlj loMiig men and women of all nation* ’ 

Mr Taraknalh Das spoke on “ The Scope 
and Aim o( Indian Nationalism, “ m course 
of which he said “ It is impossible to 
describe definitely and adequately the 
scope and aimof Indian nationalism because 
It IS an expression nf human aspiration 
Our programme will change with the 
progress of the world Dut as far as we 
can fore'ee today, we expect that young 
India smII implant a new ideal of civiliza- 
tion which will practically demand a 
revolution in modern social ideals, that it 
will place humanity and liberty above 
property, that it will adopt means that 
genius shall net be wasted under adverse 
circumstances, that poverty will not shrink 
human aspiration*, that special privilege 
will not o\er«shadow equal opporiuniiy, 
that women will not be kept under subjec- 
tion, that women and children wilt not be 
ground down wnh unusual hardships in 
the factories’ 


Prof Arthur U. Pope, who is known io 
the Indian student community as a true 
friend of India, in cour'c ol his speech 
“American Ideals and the Nesv Spirit 
in India” criiici<ed the administrative, 
judicial, and revenue s\sfem of British 
India Prof Pope, as a philosopher, asked 
the people o! India " to be ef/ecfiieJy good 
and not to be hasty in bringing about the 
desired change ' He urged young India to 
follow the method of constructive works 
done by Sree Sajaji I?ao, Gaekwar of 
Baroda 

1 he meeting was adjourned and refresh- 
ments were served to the audience In 
fact It was the most successful meeting ever 
held by the Hindusthanee students in 
California, and the success was due to 
the genuine sympathy of our American 
friends, especially Prof and Mrs Pope and 
the menibers of the California , Hindi 
Students’ Association 

VwxKrstty of Caltjorma, T N Dts 

Derlelc^, Cahfoiiiia 
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Orissa and ! er rtmainf—aiicienl art tnedia»ol 0 

Maiio Mohan Cauguly Vilyaralna, M /t A i 

District Cl ginttr Hawrat I net Rs to /hW»j<i- 

td by Tliacktr Sfmk & Co 

Here ue have for the first 1 me sn allempt made 
by an Indian, nho is h mself an enperl Engineer to 
understand and 11 lerpret lie flairos of Indian 
arcbitccliire ai d be could not choo e a belier field for 
I IS iinesligalion tlian llial repository of anc enl Hindu 
An— tbe f'liiyn 5 /h nil of Orissa Sit Ce the da}$oC 
Dr Rajendia LaU M ira ll e ‘ludj of Ihe arrhlec 
■tort ifi CrvT'---!. yiV.vjifmnalils, vb.vjiwi'k^^si. 
the cOKtnbutioi s now ai d tlien made by Mr Mono 
Mohan CliaUravailj Mr Bisl an Snarup aid others 
and by lie Arc! xolog cal Survey Depailment 
Lien lie la t ediion ol Icrpisons fiistory docs 
not Jhrovv any ntw l,,llon U is inieresUnv subject 
1 he author of the volume before u« ihciefore deserve* 
iinsliiilcd prate for lie allcn|l ftr the hr I line 
made to iincsl v'"*' *' <= | rii til Ics of t{ ndu iichiltc 
' lure as cxen pi t cU 111 Onsva on i it Diou},h cici Uhi 
basis and Io dcnoislralc by a dilated aialysisof 
It eir forms the iiid tci ous and ‘*lf cvotvedcharader 
sf these remarkable moi uments Cl apter \,\IA 

S If conliin veiy II Icrcslmyr mvllei- Ove results of it e 


ai ll or s «tsn iiwesi gallons I Oil made public for the 
first I me Ihe most imporiant of his ii veH gallons 
islisanaijss of Ind an arch leclural columns (many 
ofvvlich occur in Orissa) uheh are classified and 
designaicd in the Manasar under various lerlin cal 
terms (p Sg> Ihey afford one of ihe convincing 
evidences (o d*pro\e lie ll eory of Greco Roman 
influence Indian arch lecture and we wish the 
Author liad pursued 1 ) e subject »i greater details mii]i 
regard Co the evolution of Ihe other parts of Oriv<an 
Uii pies and lo 1 ave made Ins grounds more sure by 
rcferei ce lo aclual lreati<cs on Silpasastras many , 
of which are Mill cuircrt and govern modern temple 
vi 0 sUuci.<]O. «n. fio- '3- Enc ib/s. M,VAn>. of. bulan. 
archilcclure with ns iharacleri<.( c pnncipics laving 
a ncnvci clalure aida 'cirnurc classification of Us 
own as cniboditd mile Cosrn Sasfros show more 
ll an ai jth ngO e llat Hindu stylesof archteclure 
neto evolved in ll c coinlry in wl ich we find them 
will cut aiy extraneous iifluince 1he Sanskrit 

ll cigh iVe. Mai a «r is | iil j| s t1 e 1 lu I important of 
It ( c licjlnc- ll i various IkuI iiMs ciiiici t hi | arli 
tilar I rov 1 ccs dcwivc uicful sludy as t1 cy afford 
d rcct ass stance in studying the ccculianlies of Ihe 
architiclure of tli s or that province fn this way 
It e San kr t lexis in l! c pos e s on cf ll c 1 v ng 
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hereditary archilccls of Hliubinoswir ind the 
neifjlihourmg Mihges are more useful ui eluadalmg 
ihe imin points of Orissan architecture than ihc 
texts of Mansara of which the existing ones ate all 
South Indian tersions and ha\e no direct bearing on 
the peculiarities of the styles of Northern tndia wc 
regret \ery rnuch the author has been unaWe to utilise 
m this pubi cation the Onssan MSS on Sdpasaxtras 
secured by him (p 229) W liethcr the denticulated 
spheroid which 1$ the peculiar characteristic of (he 
hnial of an Onssan temple is Amalxka Sila or 
Amara Sila and what form it suggests could only 
be settled by reference to actual texts on the subyeci 
If reference could be found in Onssan texts is to the 
definition of a Kirtirikiia (p igy) a would a^ord 
\ery important clues as to the genesis of the art of 
Ja\a and the particular part oMndia with which the 
colonisation of Java could be specially associated 
Similarly the decorative forms of the Onssan temple 
ornaments (eg in the .?riz»i6/ia illustrated in pbie y) 
if identified with any particular names in the Silpasas 
tras could easily settle the date and birthplace of these 
forms The particular ornament referred to above 
occurs m Gaur and in many monuments of the Gupta 
penod and has been profusely used m many of the 
Uramhutical temples of Java 1 he author has noticed 
many of these decorative forms which deserve further 
study as they constitute the elements of the csihecx. 
scripts of India rjuite as important in assisting hisiori 
cal enquiries as the various copper plate in«cnptio«s 
and other palxographical records 

The author has been at a disadvantage m accepting 
for the Orissan images (he general and somewhat 
loose resumt of the rules of Indian «colpture given 
m the compilalion attributed to Sukraeharya and he 
has been led into the erroneous proposition that all the 
images ol Orissa have been made in the Sopta lalo 
proportions The unit of a taUm constKunng the 
measurement of the face is the length cf the Ixlicr 
from the chin to the upper extremity of the forehead 
excluding the cranium this is supported by most 
of the South Indian texts and by the practising ■nuvt.c 
makers in all parts of India Measured according 
to this unit the Sun God of Kanarak (plate WMI) 
as well as various other images of Orissa will be found 
to be proportioned in the Naba taU measure live 
Sukramti doesnot recogniec the finer classifications 
of each fata into Uttaxia Madhsavta and Adiivma 
defined m ill other Sanskrit texts on sculpture winch 
generally specify llie particular taJa in which particular 
deities should be constructed , none of the gods and 
goddesses are prescribed in proportions less than the 
Naba tala All the measurements below the AuV 
tala are prescribed for 'amts and I uman persorv-iges 
except that of Ganesii and Bala Krishva Tven 
the Sukraniii is qii le specific m stating that the 
average human male is Alfa ta/a (Ch IN Sloka S3) 
and the average human female figure is always Sapta 
tflfa (Sloka ‘I4) The d fierence alluded to in respect 
of the three I vgas (Sloka Sg) suggests a theoretical 
scale of ethnical degeneration and docs not mean 
that all images in the kah 1 uga ace to be made in 
Sapta tala proportions The Oris«an texts on the 
making of images ought to clear this point but in tie 
absence of such (exts. it is not safe to rely on the 
•chapter of Suknnili as especially applicable to 
ihe Oris«an image* Mr Ganguly does net five 
the nicasiircmems of the images of the Parsara 


Deialasm the I’un and (he Bhubaneswar temples 
Ihey arc important specimens of Orissan sculpture 
and ought to throw much hght on (he actual canons 
of proportions followed by the Onssan artists 
A word about the illustrations Having regard to 
the importance of the subject and (he very able way 
the author has treated it the halftone reproductions 
are small and inadequate and hardly show sufficient 
details The book is well got up and neatly printed 
and we have no hesitation in accepting it as a very 
important contribution to the study of Onssan Art 
and Architecture It ought to serve as a model as to 
how the architeclure of other provinces in India should 
be surveyed and studied 

O C G 

The Hero and the Ay’fph translated from the 
Sanslrit of kohdns ov Aurobmdo Ghosh ( R 
Chatierjee Calcutta) Price Re 1 

Ihe ordinary educated reader will take this book 
nS an accepuble addition to the good things of 
literature But there is a public in India, not only 
h uropevn 10 race or confined to the C I D, to whom 
the name of its author is cither a hated by word of 
pc4itical teproach or the veneTaitil symbol of im- 
passioned enthusiasm and it is perhaps necessary 
to remind this section of the public that there is a 
wholly intellectual and poetic side of the life and work 
of \urobmdo Ghosh, which is md sputably the least 
controversial and the most pleasant to contemplate and, 
to our mind at any rate, by far the most permanent 
When we remember tins we will then more fully 
appreciate the undeniable worth of this Innshtioii 
ofKahdass \ ikramorvasi 

It IS mteresiing 10 see how this play of all others in 
Sanskrit Drama aiiracted ilie fancy of the gifted 
translator it coniams certain distinct Greek analogies 
which in view of the onginality of Sanskrit Grama in 
general and that of Kal das in particular, is indeed 
remarkable In the first place, the irotaia feature in 
the play wiih «$ commingling of the natural and the 
supernal elements 1$ reminiscent of the Hellenic 
manner Pururavas 'the Ilian,' the lord of the 
Middle World and the ally of Indra, rescues Urvasi, 

•'the ornament of tden and its joy ’ from the rude 
hands of Titan violence and wins her love and the 
rivalrv between her and his earthly queen supplies 
much of the wo/i/of the play In the xecond place 
the phv almost alone in Sanskrit Drama is predomi 
nailly lyrical in character, llie fourlh Act is almost 
wholly so and tl e translator takes advantage of this 
fact by rendering even most of the prose passages into 
blank verse 1 urlher, not unlike Hellenic play 
weights Kal das introduces something like the concept 
lion of a chorus in the first scene of an Act, as a 
selling to tt e mam lyrical theme which is embodied 
in that Act Again Indra, de'cnbed as ' the 
ri imderer , and the idea of 

The near upn«e 

Of Titans warring against Gods' 
have their obvious Greek ai aloeues 

Ilwasinevilable.lhen that a brill ant classical 'cholar 
Ike Mr Ghosh bleeped in the lileiatiire of the 
Hellenes should have felt drawn towards t! e play 
But when we refer to the d fhculiies incident to a 
task like this of translation into a language *0 different 
from the genius of Sanskrit poetry, weget a clearer 
idea of Ihe magnitude of the work which Mr Ghosh 
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haj accompU$he(] lo be^-m uith the Sanskrit 
\erse is essentially quanlitatne m character lU 
sonority depends on the particular length or other- 
wise of the vocaWesemplosed Someiimes it happens 
that sense is so much iiiternnteii » (h sonancethat 
the siRnifkance of the one is lost in the beauty ct the 
oih*r Take a \erse such is the foHovsing 

TT^tnptrg ij? jfssrrg’trst^ 

— Act I \erse iS 

It IS impossible to translate it any better than this — 
She soars up to the heaiens 
Her father s middle stride anddransma heart 
By force out of my bosom It |;oes nith her 
Bleeding as when a nitJ suan through ilesks 
W irgs far her fl ghi there dangles in her beak 
A dripping fibre from the lotus tom 

But at the same lime one feels one loses Uie 
nameless charm and the beauts of tl>e originaf 

Again another difiicuhy springs from the nature of 
the banslcrit language ii«eU Its hnte gift lor xsord 
build ng coupled with ns elaborate sssiem 

lends to It an air of epigrammatic terseness which ■> 
lost in translation Ibis aspec* i>f ScinsVrrl driion 
has led our poets and draiuaiisis to carry the (>y.ure 
of hyperbole to grotesque lengths lor what was ilte 
harm in exaggerating the ifea arpied thea if such 
could be done atilh economy of lan^uact ' And 
the word building faculty was made use oftolritn 
aim les in abundance for could thea not be safelv 
lucked away and concealed amidst the forest of 
sonorous polysallables* In an I nghsh garb 
howeser, these similes bereft of ther proieetni 
adornments appear strained inapt andeaen lodicroiK 
Under these envimi« sneer it n smalt uonder tha« 
Mr Ghosh has oceisionillt succumbed to hi< diflieui 
ties At places Ins translauoit I'ccomes df1u<eanl 
loose. )o mod As lor eaaiuple — 

I«r H«T 1 ^r»nt fettiir** wi 
ftsti»i> amirnraaq 1 

gaii fsi m'h *nr-tnaf5ta»nfl af»fi 
« aaaTat at aRant 1 


\rt l\ \ erse 
' I or. O It semii 

f ust I ke ma angry darl iig when O e went 
rowning —as this dors w ih its I lllc wasr», 

\ wrathful music in her girdle — .and »ee * 

T1 IS string of h rd* w ih freightencd clangour rise — 

She trailotl her raiment, as the rnrr itsf sam 

I or It loosened with her pasjioii as she mosed 

\\ ilh deamus feet alt angra — bl nd with tears 

And ciflen stopped lo bnaod i pon her wrongs 

But soon indgnantli Jrrsiormi sprrd 

Uentmed «otrippeJ w nd ng t,oes the sirrim 

As she did O mo«t certa nia ns she 

\1y sweet qiiicW tempered darl og suddenia change I 

Inin a riaer s form " 

Dr, take another arrse — 

arfaM>t siftife M»ti gwjntits tt'w 
•TrtstfM? « Psratq'c'xxsn 1 


Tirritw »rhsrfi=3fi 

—Act I \eme; 

Ihis appears nlhrr tamely m traiislitcnu 

“So I haaat seen a glorious ii gl I 
ndiaered out of darkness by the moon 
Nocturnal fire break through aaiih crests of brightness 
Its prison of dim smoke Her Waiity aaakeiiing 
I rom swoon and almost rescued to n>» tlmiights 
Brings Ganges as I saw her oiaee o erwt ehned 
With raarand rum of her banks rare aaild 
Thickening t1 en gradiiilla from that lunno I 
Gmu clear emerging into golden calm 

These arc hut minor llemiOies hnaarai'r aiulaae 
offer our cordial felu nations lo the giflrd writer for tl e 
general success of his iiiadrriaking and In show I ow 
great that success has been ait comhnle auili a lew 
lepresenialiie extracts loth fiom tl c lianshtiaii aia.l 
the Sanskrit original — 

MU »nift»i*uu 
rT-afn^MrTMlftxf-e^ I 
nuintflaiu 

Mflxt-i ufnift 11 

—Act I \erse \ 

I he I uemies of heaaen 
Can iniure ther no more that d inger t over 
riae Timndrrer s puissance still peraades the worlds 
D then upl fl these long and lustrous eacs 
I ike sapphire hhrs m a pool w I en dan 11 
t omes smiling 

^Kt Siffttfl UJItSr^nifUqfl^ltWSH 

wu 5 •I'ul 9 I 

JtlwnR*!? «« R r«X5«UtlT|VlRt»il 

rs^R a«H*ilTarR? sttRl ePf 1 

—Act I Verse < 
Rut rather m the process leauiiful 
f)f her rrrstion lieairn > riirhanimg miaon 
Took the creator » place, or aery 1,oae 
tarown all amorousness or else the month 
Of honey and its days drop mined aailh blanm 
How eouhl an aged ansi orrl, chill and stale 
\\ ith pnring oacr Scripture and ohiiaious 
lo afl (his rapture nf the senses bmU 
A thing «o toarly ' 

RtfUT «rifi^ at? R 7 ^Rfnan I 
It'S »1 Ijf gxft I 

^ ft wPs ai 7 if«*tN Ratfttjrsff tir»t I 
R'TRX'en?! f» I 


— \tl II \ erses 12 and 1 1 


•* My master am! ri y king 
Mere I what thy hr art il inks an / kno«a oie nor, 
•acomifig ihy lose would then the soft wmged breere 
IJf dead teas gaideiis and the unfading fl >»ars 
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The lily of the night 

'* Veeds nol to guess U is the moon's cool touch 
She starts nol to the sunbeam ’ Fis so with me 
No other woman could but she alone 
Heal with her little hands all my sick pining 

*tT nilgai u 

— \ct l\ \erse4t 
O wall me 

’ Nearer the sun and make a cloud our chariot 
\\ hile lightning like a streaming banner floats 
Now seen now lost to iision and ll e rainbow 
\\ ith freshness of its glory iridiscent 
hdges us In thine arms uplift and waft me, 

Beloxed, through the wide and liquid air 

S \ M 

'A Wrealli fnrlinn Ron iy Mohd RnkitnudJin 
SeeunJerabad {Columbian Pnss ) Price 6 as 
A slender volume of weakling v-erse^ Vndyetthev 
deserve encouragement not so much for present 
achievement, as for the promise they give of better 
things to come Inspne of many btd lines and awk« 
ward turns of phrase and such puerile nudacines as 
‘ books I VC wrote or the Ogres son with pas 
consent,” or ' Thou gemni) orb — gcmin> orb 1$ 
1 mcRiorable piece of atrocilv— Mr Rahtmuddni 
has the makings of n good writer of verse llis 
poems on "Melancholy' and ‘ I he Rose have some 
very good lines He should persevere with his Iran 
stations from hirdausi With greaier experience he 
will Io<e much of Ins present callow ness and acquire 
more confidence it is essential that he must 
remember two things I irst and foremost he should 
remember the Indian earth from which he is sprung 
and he should therefore strive to dnnk deep of the 
ethos of the immemorial east Secondly he should 
always have before him some one as model He need 
not go very far for one for Mrs Naidu 1$ there than 
whom no better exemplar can be named We com 
mend the voung author to her care 

S V MtVEBJI 

I Scenes from the Ramaian U liylts from the 
Sanskrit by Ralph T H Crigilh 1 / A Principal 
cf the Sanskrit College Benares Reprinted and 
published by the Panini OJfice Bahadurgunj 
Allahabad, 1^11 

Time was when Sanskrit was not regarded as fit 
to be compared with Greek and I atm in regard to 
liierarv excellence and its philological a'^pect was alone 
considered as deserving of sliidv This was the view 
placed before the Public Service CoiTimis«-ioi» of iSS6 
by many cultured \nglo Indian witnesses who wanted 
to justify the difference observed by the Indian Civil 
Service Commissioners m marking the classical 
languages of the Last and the West No one with 
any pretension' to culture would we tru't hold by 
the same opinion now Not a year passes by but 
important discoveries arc made of works in the 
Sanskrit language covering the mure domain of 
liutnan knowledge 1 ven the oftquoled inonyinous 
verses—ile number of which is legion— which fly 
about from mouth to mouth are found to contain the 


very quintessence of wisdom crystahsmg as they do 
the general sed experience of an ancient race winch 
has thought deeply on all vaniies of subjects affecting 
human life and conduct The two neatly got up 
volumes before us should serve to dispel the illusion 
that Sanskrit cannot contribute much to literary 
culture Mr GnfTith was him«elf a poet cf no mean 
order, and he combined with Ins poetic gift a deep 
knowledge of and an abiding love for Sanskrit htera- 
ture His free metrical renderings of selected passages 
have caught die fine spirit of the original in a higher 
degree than many laboured literary translations By 
readers unacquainted with the rich storehouse of 
Sanskrit hierature or even lho«c who are on the 

threshold cf it these volumes w ill be highly apprecial- 

e<l The publishers have rendered a palnotic service 
by making available the treasures of Sanskrit 
literature to foreign readers in their present attractive 
poetic garb ^ 

/// Life 'f Dr Sun \at Sen the first President of 
the Chinese Republic (-riM a brief character sketch 
of \uau Sill Kai) by P Venkayya China series 
\o I Madras To be had of Messrs Higginbo- 
tham ct Co Price Re 'So /f/i? 

I he dramatic conversion of China from autocracy 
to republicanism has a deep lesson lor us in India, 
and the author has done well to narrate the salient 
features in the careers of the two great statesmen who 
have between them achieved this wonder I he author 
lias made lull and good use of the materials available 
and the book has been dedicated to the people of 
Lngland who true to ihetr traditions rescued f)f Sun 
\ at Sen from death at the hands of the reactionary 
Manchu Oovemmcni Tie book is well printed and 
covers 178 pages and is sure to find a welcome among 
the read ng public ^ 

l\ Compulsory l/ntt Education i» India by L 
li A LL B Printed «f the "Aew 
Press , Lahore if is 

This oaper was awarded Dr Mulheks prize of Rs 
100 annnunced for the best and most practical essay 
on |li« subject It therefore deserves to be widely 
vMiuUtcd and sliouid be translated in the vernaculars 
10 assist in the proper understanding of a subject now 
very much to the lore 

V The Educalinit of the ]Vomcn of Lii ha by Minna 
G Cowan M A , Cirlon College (^/lliislraled) 
Oliphanl Anderson an I Pernor 100 Princes 
Street Edinburgh ifis Price js 6J net 
\ perusal of this book has made us feel how in the 
matter of female education it is still the ruling race 
which lakes the greater interest though the women to 
be educated are our sisters and daughters The 
authoress has read up aU the available literature on 
the subject and though dominated by a strong Christ 
■an zeal and falling into occaa onal errors due to her 
brief acquaintance with Ird a she w'lles sy mpathe'ic 
ally and discnminatmgly and throws out many useful 
hints and sup^stions which deserve the careful consi* 
deration of lYic Ciovernment and the people She 
bestows hi^h praise on the IsTbclIa 1 hoburn College 
of 1 uckoow and the Dioscesan College of Calcutta 
has something to say on the value of religious inslruc- 
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tion and quotes with appro\ti the obMinalions ol 
Principal Paranjpe wlio is of opinion tlial to maVe 
moralilydepend on religion is dangerous if the religious 
sanction is no longer regarded as binding, regards tlw 
educational salue of the Mahakali Palhsalas and Mrs 
Besant's Girls' School at Benares ns disappeni ting 
though the attempt to base the education on a nation 
al superstructure, which is the «pecial feature of these 
schools, IS considered by her to be disimclh desirallc 
and eten essential In this respect slie gues the 
palm to the Oueen Ma^ College at l,ahore ' the 
only one m which a definite conslructiae theora has 
been put forth for the education of Indian giris on 
such lines as combine excellent modem education 
with training suitable to (heir future enaironmcnl 
bhe repeatedly warns us of the danger of a denation- 
alising and too literary education as m the case of the 
Parsi girls " The elassii. Indian ideal ol womanhood 
with Its wonderful \icannus suflenog ns selllesMiess 
and demotion, is enough to make (he world weep 
. But the glory and grace of it mav live and its 
gentle womanliness transfigure modern Ide Tlir 
Indian woman need lose none of those qualities which 
made her loted in Vcdic limes but mas prose to the 
ssorld that she IS conscious of her own heritage and 
C,ap3b1e of choosing only what is good from the life 
of the \\ est ■' Again, ‘ n is here tbat the opponnoiiv 
lies for i ngtish educators who can help Indian women 
through an exceeding!) difficult irancitionsl pciusd 
to realise the meaning of modern culture which while 
possessing iinis'ersal eletn<ni< must be esolscd bs 
esery nation on the lines ol us own genius and 
charaeterisliLs, Thed*ar(Uof teacher- is trequenils 
dwelt on, and m the upinmn of tl>e writer 
Kmdu widows, properl) trained can alone sotsx- 
the diflicull) 11 iinrrud women prose Marsel) 
suitable as teachers Anssther d tliciiliv i c' m the 
ssithdiawal of girls from school as coon as ihrs attain 
the marntgeable age In cpiic nl il>e fact that 
less than one per cent go on lofoHccs the sshole 
plan of school education is inidc to lead up to 
aUinculaiism and usciead of luntploung a cchoni 
course, the ami is to prepare for a college eourse 

that IS ncser enlcrrd upon Ihe authoress ic of 
opinion that Gosernnsent si ould rsince n grralrr 
rnicrest m female rsliic.alion and slmuld leadputdir 
opinion into proper channels bs establishing model 
girls' schools bhe holds ihit reformation in order 
to l>e successful, must lirgiii at lie top "’ih 
women s colleges, and filler downwards bhe plead* 
for the cslablishmerl ol ,a women s iimscrsils and 
quotes the following from the Bombas Public Indnic- 
lion Keport of iqio • If llic conditons of iinisTr»its 
education were in accord with nricntal ideas of 

womens functions the number would go I'P It leaps 
and bounds ’ The anlloress is not in lasour il 
rnixed education m the higtrr grades andol'erses 
that CO education is not prosufril (<ie esrn m 1 1 gland 
and she knows ihsi in mcs> cat mIus Is pannulails 
llsc repulal'on c^ women sludrnis slunikl I e tartluHs 
guarded. In the ( alculla lUthime trdlege tie 
majorilv of teachers are men and « has rotoep.>rate 
I fc ami unils nmpng the women ‘l*is!e"t« as a whole 
.and K> this sic allnlulrs the fact llwl « •' almoM 
wholls confined to Brabmos and is not re*oeleH loin 

other classes The Ural mo girl is 'lupposcsl to t-e 
free, but is almost 'ha of I er freedom' tie Parsi 
girl IS 'indepriulrri fuel t and aVil’ * Vttiial 


personal contact wiih some of the Indian students 
IS a pathetic experience, as we are forced to rcilisc 
low Irttle real gnl there is behind their text-book 
knowledge fhc) ha\-c gained no broad outlook on 
life a tired bnm has struggled through so niant 
hours a das of lecture work and book w-ork, and no 
energ) IS left for thouglii ' ’ 

The book is the first we have come across whiji 
handles the problem of Indian feimlc ediicition m a 
sciemifk, practical and rational mxnner and gives 
uw a go^ idea of the dangers and difficulties it is 
lieset with, and points the was hms best to meet them 
I sen Indnn calling himself educated should studs 
tlie liook and help m the soluncm nf the problem, the 
urgency of which can no longer be denied 


Amone fy l> \is /rn/rrir y/oirirfu (J/ofmi/f-rs 

6-Co) 


ihesx 


arked bs the aullioi 


the prcfalors noie of »liidie«, rcsicwcand memoirs 
of sees recent due Mr Harrison his lieeit before 
the public for more Ilian fori) sears drlghlmg them 
with essais nustiirs monographs of remarkible 
Misighi and power 1 he prc'Cnl book made up of 
(lapcic almost <11 of which wereconiribiiied to leading 
■iiigarines in Ins Xolh sear would detract nolhmg 
from Ills repuiaiioii as a s-erviiile ssriirr of 
sigoi r iiid sincere lonsiclion whose <l)le <> iho dirvrl 
nniioine of shir thought and who hales complexilie* 
and insoluiions as a su-e It crrlattls redounds in 
Mr llairison > iirdit that in his oKI age tie should 
roam wiihoni sirauimg a muscle, ostr such a dser- 
c liril trad of hisiory and literaiiire full of rest, fiiH 
« I eagerness ta lorm correct not inns and lot* scriipul 
uMsls fair to all parlies liowcser remosnf «onie of 
them mas be from his own line of thought llis* 
iniratle «lai he has not cuecumhed to fl«\ piri'colir 
fsd I o keep the critical tutarce rcrfeit wl rn one IS 
lour score scars old— in msintain oneself aright aiwi 
mx gisc wa) 10 Ihe msidious rajofenes of timcixf 
listen to the uncUinus acrents of long aoccpied iheones 
about men art rchgimi, is rrilamU a triumph rf the 
human intellect It is realts ,i gml thing lohasr 
lesisieit bH (cti'plalion to make a parade of the hohh)- 

Imese So indulge in ranting and socifcroiis rondimna 


I lie majorits of the works L) Mr. Harrison aic 
cotlessnm of cither magarine annles or .addie‘’C« 
and Iftiufcs NtccssanK, therefore, I' e f kin ifif' 

IM « make for imil) ntr does the reader get .any roO' 

liiiui us thread of hltrarr ii iticism or historical teflee- 
tion llrs fuse Ixen lliiowii iff .as the mood < r ll c 
moment <] ttaleil and a more rij.oif>i s srlrclmn sioiil I 
"lasc s'liniii'anfi f| c taflir iiisisinil oewspa^aa 
attitude tosi iTcls impnitiicl qurrlioris .\ii*I llc'X ' 
lie UnLUage is lull il gkw, titqiici'l Ksunanl.” 
tl ough lie diapa-oii I rser clr|.ri rtalcs inio a diia'S 
drone— a sa a i^iival rf all ite s tlumfs is a)A tohase 
an isnprxsMCiii ef iciapfiims if n'eie yiurrcahsl c 
(mtpouiiog of scaiirrrd aims anj miolriri'l part* 
This rcmaik rf trMr^e d'lw 1 1 1 ap| li tn CrcmV’U " 
( f «/ilair (1 1 gl sh Siaiisii <r) < r 11 (//o'w the hiVi t 
(I ompn^iatrimenj tir Awjtru (I rgh'h Mi n of la-llcrsl 
wl ere Ife malciiils wire (u-ril and eoncit'id 
togsilrr to make a jtxhti wtolr. irj wlfrrtte 
aiprasemem of miu it at flipelnin) aid llr 
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\ision inlo the molixes and character of the pnn 
cipal actors attain a mar\el!ous le\el of ctcellcnce 
The \ohime under re\iev\ is full of splendid things 
Read with the "Choree of Doois" issued about 25 jtars 
ago, It constitutes a \ei) reliable literary guide, 
teeming with noble and Misesajings and posses- 
sing a tolerance of <pirit and a breadth of siew 
not obtainable, wiihm the «ame compass, else- 
where 

In the chaptcron the ' Poets I hat I Lo\e one miss 
the name of Shakespeare Mr Hafri«on curious 
to sa) alwajs speaks of the Fnglish poets in these 
pages with restrained cnthusilsm with a -ubdued 
accent of praise There is noihii g of ihil exalted 
strain and impassioned note wlnrh »e find m Dr 
Bradlex, Profcs'or Dowden, and Sir W liter Raleigh 
when the) write about Shake'peare or in Mjers. 
Matthew Arnold md Dean Church when thex deal 
willi Wordsworth, or Sjmmonds Swinburne and 
StopFord Drooke when they expatiate on Shclte) s 
Ixrical emotion 1 owirds the birds of his own tongue 
Mr Harrison is to some extent apathetic Ihcrc 
are no Iiciphtcnd touelies 1 here are no tidil waxes 
of rapture There is scarce!) m) passage which 
rising in fire consumes the psllines<ex of pre- 
tentious critics and lifts us oil our feet On the 
other liand ^Ir Harrison is extremelv laxishinhis 
admiration for Homer, Ae«i.h)!us. Uantc whom in 
his ferxour, he mentions in the same breath with 
the inspired prophets of the world ind who in his 
opinion, shed a wide and more hxing influence 
oxer the human race than ' the codes of Moses, 
Conlucius, Mahomed ' 

"Homer gate the tone to the Greek rice— as no 
poet before or since Ins oxer done to his own 
people — atone at once free maul) mxous serene 
and sjmpalheiic, the ideal of xxlncn xxas a sense 
of beaut), proportion, sxmmeif), a thirst after per- 
fection and completeness ' 

"During all the<e ages Homer filled the ima- 
gination of these scattered and anarchic tribes of 
the Greelc name with unfading l)pes of heroism, 
lox^t), audacit), and ingcnuil), hospitaht) courtesx 
and noble simplicity of existence —but withal with 
tragic pictures of man's destint , the unseen powers 
of the gods, cruel suffering fer crime agonies of 
blighted luxe, marred friendship, ruined ambition, 
hope and pride " 

" 1 go further, and insist that in the ijuihty of 
sublimity no poet lia.v tjw. 'hn. vgtaJ. of. 

Aesch)lus — neither Dante nor Shakespeare nor 
Milton — I mean 111 the creatixefire of imagination 
that can bring to life before the e)es of all man- 
kind so long as human lingujgc shill remain, beings 
so imposing, so original, so superhuman and jet 
so Iixing nor lias an) poctpuinlcd scenes of weird 
•magep so sublime, so gorgeous and witlial so 
eternal in llieir realism and truth Ilikeagiin 
the bursting forili of the He .con fire which has 
been xxatclied and longed for du ng ten weary 
)ear5, the homecoming of the victorious monarch 
amid sinister warnings, tnjslerious cliants of com- 
ing doom, the piercing wail of Cassandra, the in- 
tolerable agonx of suspense which swells to an 
oppresstxe omen as Hie Queen leads l«r xiclim 
within Then the silence, the awe, the mjsicrj, the 
sense of impending bloodshed broken at la»t b\ 
the shriek of the prophetess and the groan of the 


king . . . The whole range of the drama contains 
no scene so tremendous, so xixid, so rich in mass, 
pathos, and intcnsil) of colour . . . . 

‘'Englishmen will not admit that Dante was the 
greatest of all poets nor will Greek scholars admit 
K But no one doubts that Dante was the mightiest 
philosopher whoexer u«ed poetr) as his in<trument 
of the thought and also the most profound poet 
wlio eier idealised the whole c)cle of prexious 
histor) and learning ' 

But enough of cjuotaiion The chapters on "Great 
Biographies, ' ‘ CSeneral 1 iteraturc " " The Attic 

Drama, Chatham' and" lenn)ron” contain much 
profound thought, the result of an original mind 
working on the masterpieces of the xxorld The 
apprcciition of Icnnjson s poetr) is well balanced 
and informed with rigl t feeling though there is no 
special mention of /» Memortam, or of the tremen- 
dous chasms of doubt which jaxined before the 
l,aurcatc or of the agitated manner in which he 
stretched out wailmg hands to grasp the skirls of 
unmorlalit) an d faintly trusted the larger hope 
the book IS unrc‘crxedl) commended to all Indian 
scholars 

H I ClIATTlRJJ 

A Conru of luiiiaii C\irinaslies, Part / Ragha- 
’ ulu h’atdH Semer Gymnasttes Intfruetor, Pach^ 
atyaffat Ct>Uege, Madras Price As 12 
It IS an authoritaiiie manual on an organised plan, 
of the S}<icm of ph)sicil culture that lias been in 
xogue in this country for centuries The author has 
shown by his careful plm of arrangement that the 
sjstem can stand faxorable comparison with the best 
rational sjsicms of toda) Its marxellous cheipness 
■s a grcit rccommcndaiion in its fixour At no appi 
raius IS rci^uired u is wiihiit the roach of even the 
poorest individuals and institutions The book is 
nicely got up and neatly printed It xxill proxc 
specially inieresting to all loxers of physical culture 
S M 

Qunlioiit af the Day in P/n/osoehi and Psychology, 
><y U L ^levart, MA, (Oxon } D Ph , Lecturer 
tn Moral Philosophy and History of Philosophy 
in the Queens Viiiiersity of Belfast Published 
by Edorard ArnoK {Indian Agents — Messrs Long- 
mans Green 6 * Ce ) Pp Price sos 6 d net 

The subiects dealt with in the book are (■) The 
Prtbwm. Av.’V Cb/t k* wtwv Pw/.w?. -ii '-bit 

H)pothesis of Subconscious (111) Tlie Interpretation of 
Genius (iv) The growth of public opinion ps)cholo 
giuillj considered (v) Pragmatism (vi) Recidixism 
the problem of the habitual crinimat (vii) Pessimism 
(xiii) rhe xalue judgment and the Independence of 
I lines (ixl The cull of Niclrshc 

these e*-sa)s are iii the mam in explosion of a 
course of public lectures which Professor Stewart 
delivered iii Queens Unixer'il) of Belfast during the 
winter of tyiu ll under the general title Some 
rcxrent philosopli cal moxcmenls A considerable 
liortioii of tic audience to which these lectures were 
addressed, consisted of persons possessing little pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject and the essa)s as now 
published are intended to be intelligible to the general 
educated reader the author has written the book 
in a popular st)le and tried his best to avoid the 
Icxhnicalitics of philosophical dt'-cussioii The onl) 
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chapter that the non philosophical reader u ill find a 
little stiff, IS that on "Pragmatism ’* But Pragma, 
lists and Anti>Pragmalists are making so much noise 
m the philosophic world that one should not remain 
Ignorant of this phase of philosophic de\eIopment 
The book is recommended to general readers, and 
even philosophic students wilt find m the book much 
lhat IS interesting 

Tht Eleventh Aiiiiual Rfpoyi e/ tht Raminikna 
d/iJsiOM Ifome '/ Semet litnarts July *9'® 
Junt igi, Pp 6l 
The objects of tl e Mission are — 

(1) To impart and promote a real knowledge of 
Hinduism or the Religion of the \ cdas b} meins of 
preachers trained m the Ramkrishna Math at Belur 

(2) To look upon all men women and children 
irrespeclite of set colour creed or caste as \cntable 
manifestation of the lord and worship them as such 
by trj mg to remove all their needs and suflernigs— 
pfiys cal monl intellectual and spinlual b> raising 
funds from the public at large m and out of Ih's 
countrj 

During the >ear under review the lotil number of 
persons who obtained relief »«ee ,676 of whom W 
were indoor patients and yoSi outdooi patients 
persons were treated and nursed at tlieir own houses 
I’C persons who were indLCrt and invalid obtained 
relief from the Home in the shape ol two seers <1 i>ce 
and Iwo annas per head weekh persons who were 
found Ij mg in the streets surtering from vurvaiion 
were fed T»y the worker'- Reln.i m tlie ships of 
money and food was rendered to 7 S specnl cues of 
persons who hid been once m good circumstances bui 
were reduced to destitution iiid needed nnmediiie 
relief 

In the last annual repij'i the Home ippealed to Uc 
public for help to aec]uirc two bghis of land m ehe 
ciciii>i> of (lie Hospiial Bit as that is msuflicient 
for ns puiTiiKtfs, the Home iv non attempting to 
acquire, in addition to It some 21 bigftas of the id 
joining land b> the I 1 id Vcqutsuion Act Tveti 
then It will have to make an oiitUy of about lls ijsOu 
for the whole plot The niisiion wants fuod^aljo f<*r 
build sepintc wards for infeciioiis disc^Ai and 
for a flome for the drseaicd, decrepit ind destitute 
Ihe Hrcsidcnl appeals to the sympathetic public for 
help and hopes that the generous public would place 
the inst tution on firmer foundation by tl e endowment 
of beds for the support of the discas^ and destitute 
and so insure the conlinua-ce of the noble work which 
ihcv have so liberally installed 

The missini is dong a very useful woikandwc 
hope the appeal of the president will be responded to 
by the sympathisers and well wishers 


The Satrei Piils ef ihe lliHiias A® *9 /<r ^lan^ 
4i I of xtt— Parti t, t, r anil ^ hnhajjataiatn 
of \'eioUani>hira trtnUalt^ oySwomi I ifnanananda 
0/ Belur Math alias H irtprasanna Chalterji, BA, 
L C E , late Dislrul Engineer V F PHhluhellj 
huhu Siilhi'ilranalh tjsi a! the J antns e 
hthadiirgiiiija, Allahatil Ip iii (here rarl)A- 

1 4 04- III f'd7/r»i,/ir) + lii (df/fiafr/irai / w/m ^/*e 

seres) Pnee Fs t>. Annual Sutsrriptinn In 
land Fs ll•ll hrreigii, £ 1 

'•The Brihal Jauka of Varhamihira is generally 
iiisidered all I'ver Indii as one of the best and most 


autliontative treatises on the science of Hindu 
Horoscopy In fact, \arahamhira is recognised 
as the greatest of the Indian .astrologers There are 
four commentaries on ihis work The well known is 
that of Bhatta Utpali , another 15 known as Suba> 
dhmi the third is Mudraksari and the fourth is 
known as Snpaliyam The commentary of Bhatta 
I'tpala IS followed in this work '* 

The book contains the Sanskrit text English 
meinmg of every word of the text andan Fijghsh trails 
lalKHi The notes given by the translator are very 
important He has given Fngli.h equivalents of 
most of the technical terms of Hindu Jyoli'h fhe 
book IS divided into 2S chapters tiz — 

(1) On /odicat signs (2I on the Planets ft) on 
the Manifold Births (4) on’Impregnalion (5) on Birth 
mailers (d) on Early Death {7J on the length of 
I ife of a di Id (^) on Dasas and \nlardasas (0)011 
Aslaka Varga (itO on Advocation (t 1) on Raja \ oga 
(12) on Nabhesi \ogas (ly) on Lunar combinations 
(14) on any twxi planets in any one s gn (15) on Asrenc 
\<^as (ini) on the Moon and the Stars (17) on the 
Moon and the Zodiac (ib) on the Planets and the 
Zodiac (19) on Aspects (so) on the Planets m the twelve 
Houses (71) on Asrava Noga(2') on Miscclleneoui 
Planetary combinations .Oon hvils (24) on I emale 
Horosconrs (2O on Death 26) on lost Horo<copes 
(2/) on live Defii aies ( 'll Conclusion 

I he book has been well edited tranvlited and anno 
fated 

Mslll' CiivivpRa Gtici'.ii 

Phe C ««/4Js ./ firing ui; Fnflith reniertug 
at Para Shulv 1 1 p imphltl ' Ritala 1 l/aqnHma 
Ay II It T/114 Chan Ira gii + iS, (Panins 
OlTce, AllehaM) Sanmt 
Ihe illiatcd eldest son and chosen I eir of Shah 
Jahan was well known for his desue to peer into the 
mystery of Ihe World Devond He composed seveni 
tracts on pantheism and its deep abstractions ihe 
book under review being one ol them As I e writes,—’ 
In the beginning of my youth, I saw m a dream 
that an angel of God prodi med four tmics 'That 
which the rulers and ihe kings of einli dd not get, 
Cod has made it (sir) easy for thee ' On awaking I 
•nlerpreied this to mean lliai | shill gel divine 
wisdom and I always exjiccled ihc day when this 
illuminaivon wQI coinc tome In tunc the foreshad* 
owing of It began to manifest [ilvetfj and day by day 
the veil was lilted 

This book IS a popuhr and coiiipcnd ous cxpovilioii 
of Sufism or rather of occuliivm • All the teachings 
found scattered in lie vmois ancient bools of 
theosophy and nodern compilations are loo large 
and voluminous fur the study of ordinary man 1 his 
treatise is an abstract of those books ‘ Its basis is 
IsUmtc, VIZ, the Chireii, Ihc l/adis and the sayiigs 
and inlerpretalionv of Idimic saints, particularly 
Mian Mir \inoi'g tic loj ic» I andled are tie 
I olding of brevll the cll ciiali.ali 11 of tic boiK thr 
aural (Aanr, cosmic sound al <nfute Irvih, ere Tie 
translation is not hit ral, I ul only an adipluion of the 
test e,f , p e I in pesti 1 hm has not Iw-en trans- 
lated u« p 4 I 7, the secoitil and 11 ird verses of the 
I] latrain liave n I l-Trii lofttcllv icnJcrnl (var ham 
naiant naear tn simuld tx' construed 11 sra agar /u 
ham naear nr tun 1 r , as liy poihciical and not as 
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imperative) on p iv I i''. //lair wnii is not trans 
lated P 17,1 2t for //«rrn read y/ira 

The pamphlet is wnlien in \er\ iiicid rnRiish, with 
ever} technical term explained On p 17 I 20 the 
nruciure of the sentence reqii res correction 

J SvRKAR 

The Fall ff Ihi Ma^ul Emptre hj Oaren 

mth a na/> (J Murray, tprj), rn + apt Prut 
ps (\J net 

Tins work has not justified the expectation with 
which we had opened it The hnlliani author of 
htlti on the F e of the Rnftth Conquut Wid tn»AK. 
his mark a generation ago hj a bonk in which n » page 
was dull everj paragraph glittered with an epigram 
and everj chapter gave the reader a vivid rharacter 
sketch or historical parallel The ed tor of StUettom 
front the Inti in Detpafc'ies an i l/in»/o» of W clleslev 
and Wellington had shown his famihaniv with 
original documents But the present volume does 
not at all add to our knowledge either presenting 
new facts or bj marshatling old ones in a new light 
It IS a mere rechauffe of Khafi Khan and Grant Dull 
The map is the old one which arcompamcil 
Flphinstones Hiilor\ of India and is not a ouarter 
as useful as that drawn bv Mr \\ m frame (ot his 
Siena da Megor The transliteration of Onenial 
names lb pre*\ ictonan We had flattered ourselves 
that the spelling didm^irh had disappeared with the 
age of side'swords and lace nnies 
The late learned " Reader m Indnn tIistor> in the 
Universii) of Oxford clcarlv neglected to keep 
himself abreast of recent advances in the knowledge 
of Mughal and Maratha historv, and his ignorance of 
Persian prevented him from going 10 the original 
sources. He does not show an) sign ot having read 
Mr Wm Irvines monumental his(or) ot the sue 
cessors of Aurangtib His onl) aiithoriiies are 
Manacci Grant llufTs l/i/ire/f rr, a s.adl) out ol date 
work, and Khafi Khan’sgossip) book written longafter 
(he events and withou* using the State papers on which 
the formal court annals of the Mughal Emperors 
were based The only English translation of Khafi 
Khan, that of Dowson as given in Llliot volume VII 
IS also incorrect For instance the expression ba tor- 
I ioifW/nfij nniaif IS a fam liar phrase meaning was 
killed fighting on the emperor's side" brause a 
soldier is only food for povider, he comes to his 
master's use when he is slam But Dowson translates 
It literally as ' was in his Ma]est)'s service ’ (p 62) 
and thus misses the whole point of Shaista Khan s 
taunt to Jaswant The Khan reall> meant to sa> 

' 1 thought that )ou Had opposed Shivaji to the 
death before he could reach me But I, jour chief, 
have been robbed of a son and of my fingers, and here 
you are ecatheless ' ’ 

After this it would be idle to point out that Dilir 
Khan was not a Mughal but an Afghan (p 19), that 
Shah Nawar Khan was slam in ine heat of the battle 
of Ajmirand not murdered in cold blood (p 37) 
that Aurangzib s bigotry could not have bern inhented 
from his mother who was also the mother of the 
Hinduphil Dara Shukoh (p 51) that Aurangzib s 
measures of persecution against the Hindus were 
undertaken in 1669 to mark the auspicious occasion of 
the beginning of the second decade of his retgn and 
were not the result of his anger at Shivaji s success m 


the South fp 51) or that Shivaji made his romantic 
esetpe from Agra and not from Delhi (p fifi 

This book will not enhance either our stock of 
knowledge or its limcpicd outhor s reputation 

Tilt Ilolf Cili (Beiiifs) 11//1 J.S iltiisiratiaiis an I a 
map, by Rajam Ranjan Sen BA Tt I (C/iif/a 
gang, 29/2) A + iSo Rs 2 8 

W e are pleased to *ee such excellent printing done 
I y a mufuvsil press The plates too are extraordi 
ninly distinct inspitc of their small size It would be 
interesting to learn who made the blocks and which 
press printed them A few — but only .a few— of the 
illiistrations are however <0 small as to be practically 
useless and the map al»o would belter have been 
drawn at least four limes as large The author is too 
modest be his thrust liis own portrait into an obscure 
nook at the verv end of the volume on the hack of the 
map without toeniionmg cither below it or anvwhcrc 
«1se whom It represents ' But the present critic is not 
to be so easilv balllcd I e hat p creed the mask of 
anonymeHy of the portrait 

Mr Sen has consulted all available authorities on 
Benares and we highly commend his thoughtfulness 
in suppHing a bibliography and an index .which 
writers of gude books usually neglect to give But 
the Holy City is something more than a guide book 
Besides the mforniation about the sights and antiqui 
iiesof Benares —learned full andcarefullvaccuraie — 
we have here the author s reflections and sentiments 
and now and then philosophical disquisitions which are 
not irrelevant On pp 146, he tigoroiisly plies 

the cudgels— or more correniy the goose quill as vie 
see from the picture ol the author in his study, dis. 
covered bv us at the end of the volume— on f uropein 
critics and asserts that the Shiva /iiiga which ' is now 
taken no doubt as [a) phallic emblem was in [its] 
origin a representation of n column of (lames and one 
of the purest conceptions of the (rie) Hindu mytholo- 
gy It strikes us that the evolution of the frwfii from 
(he Buddhist stupa is capable of clearer proof A 
votive r/H/id (of solid stone) with Buddhas image set 
in anicbeofit is the exact precursor of the fings with 
the head Shiva (and hilerly of Parvaii) fixed on its 
front side Near the Sivai lake on the outskirts of 
old Palaliputra, we have seen a very small stupa 
actually worshipped as a fi/r^a with a flat stone slab 
(a modem addition) placed loosely under it as the 
Caunptth 

We venture to dissent from iheaiilhor when he calls 
Benares the Athens of the East ' Far greater is I's 
claim to be called 'the Oxford of India,'— we mean the 
mediaeval Oxford, the 'adorable dreamer ' the strong- 
hold of (he Anglican church and compulsory Greek 
Benares IS the heart of Hinduism U his nothing in 
common with the restlessly intellectual, versatile and 
sceptical city that was iheeyeof Greece' 

In a lew places the author is not m touch with 
modern research , he evidently does not realise that 
we have m several points advanced beyond the stage 
of histoncai knowledge represented by R C Dutt s 
Aacieaf India Pages 98 and 129 m particular, con- 
tain statements no longer considered as correct Again, 
It IS unfortunately impossible to accept the theory 
of the honest Muhammadan gentleman of p 
footnote that the mosques ascribed to Aurang 
zib were not really built by him The great Mughal 
stands convicted out of , his own mouth in several of 
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liK liltcr>i lie ( xiillf in tlie cliinolilion ol I linilu trinpkf 
1 1 Idler of llie Secrnir) in lie 

l)ejiul\ f5o\eriior of Oii«i wiiitcn al>oiit ififi;, m 
uhirli It If Miird tint onlers kid come from the Lm> 
peror 10 (icmoli'li nil llimlu lemplei t>et«tcn Kalik 
nnii Medinipur built ilurinc'llie preceding ten inrs 
inci to pmrnt llic reoiir tf ilie older omc« ' rinallv. in 
llic Pt rsinn history of Auniijjx b a reipn compiled Ifom 
hif 'state pipert nt llic request of hi« Wretary Inijet 
iillih Khon It 11 distinctly dated — ‘ In April iIh/i 
his Mijesly ordered ll e Collejres and Icmptes of (hose 
inruleU (the llnlimiiis) of litia and Muhin, md 
r>fteiAHy Htnartt, to he dcmolisl ed In Sent 
I IS Majests learnt lint icrording to his orders fiis 
oHicers Ind destrojnl lie Iriiiple < ( l\islii>\ isimi 

null ■ d/amiir. pp SlandRS) 

n e jarman of AuriMj;/ib tjiscn in the ippeitdic is 
mirred b) in error of dile diiL to Mr Sens cops 
isl limof; reid the Anliic niimeril for 6 as j Uy 
the courtesy of Mr Miitnmmid Ah Idler 
Cnmrah, I base been pheed in possession of 1 sery 
hrije sue phnIORriph of the original uhere the dile 
can be cleirly rcid is isih Jamad us sini lofni llijeri 
«>a8ili I ebruirj ifi^q A D It must be esideni 
thit in the seir if it is primed by Mr Sen Auring 
X b InU no right to issue my order ibout Benares, as 
he wss then \ iceroy of the Deetan and his liil cr 
SInh Jahan wis the rcigmng momreh I he hick of 
the fnrmnn contains 1 note that it was procured 
ihreiieh the inicrcession of Prmee Muhimmad Sultan 
the eldest son of Aurmgtib The dite jtih I ebeuary 
IS scry interesting I ess Ihm i\so months cirhcr 
Shun had been defeated at l\h qnah and Md Sultan 
hid been deputed to pursue him TI'C young prince 
hid lal en Allahabad fort about the middle of January 
and had then pissed through Benares on the heels 
of his defeated uncle As Shuja had feiied a forced 
eoittnbutien of four hkhs of rupees from Benares on 
his way to Khajwali, the miserable ciiueos might 
natunlly base claimed some sympathy and favour 
from his rival bioihec and secured ihis/armon by 
entrealv with Aid Sultan 

Should a second ed non be called for the author 
would do well to prune away his rhetorical padd ngs 
and fhipsodics, and subject the rnglish i~ 

On p 


i for vielhiallv read w 


iiiiasar, p 90 omit r/ir l>ciore/iV»»g/’«i//A«» 

In connection with the worl of the missionaries, llei 

Dorn reclimition colons descried mcnliwi 1’ C 
“ Banar the last of li e Gihirwar prmccs was not 
historical king 


Denoali 

Siln by Abinas Chandra Du, 11 A 
Slreef Calcutta 
Price Pe I A 0 




Fhlia 


Cloth hound 


The beautiful get up of the book and the mmj nice 
illustrations attract the eye but the contents are even 
moie atlracliie The orginal Rainayana his been 
literally followed in important passages, and a conn«l 
ed story of the ideal of Ind an wominhood 
before us 1 1 the authors chaste and dgmfied style 
authors Pahshaa longago 


md the 


We rend the authors fjiasoan i.ji.k —u ...v 

del cite perfume of the story stifl t ngers in iwr 
memori The present volume is a production worthy 
of the ^amc pen 1 he noble theme Ins been worthily 


treiled and tins n I igh pnisc ui bcsiou 011 1 writer 
who hisiodeil mill the iiol lest clnncicr in Ind in 
epic poetry 


‘JagaJitli Chanlrer Abukar' hy Professor Jagad- 
ananda Roy 

It needs no special apology to justify (he existence 
of this liook in Bengali I here arc many rcidcrs who 
do not understand 1 nglish at all There are many 
who cannot sufllciently iinderstind I nglish to appro* 
ciale thoroughly the cspcrimcnis and conclusions of 
l>r Hose s works in the orignal— csen when written 
in Bengali Very few of our Bengali linguist can 
render the leclimcil 5i.h|prl «o liicdly is Ins been 
done by our lutfinr in this Ivsok 

In less titan ■!■,<> piges its author lias explained 
(Icsesirasus theories very lucidly with the help of 
scientific lenninolngy which did not exist bcfore-~bul 
are all mostly his own happy co nings 1 his is m fact 
an 1ft in which the author excels 

After shortly ginng the life hislory of him, whose dis 
coveries he is writing about— he Ins followed ilie most 
psychologicil method of explaining— the natural 
evolution of the discoverer siliougliic Ilis p,ircniage 
and liberal surroundings in early I fe, and his education 
in iltc best of I nglish colleges and schools and training 
under the greatest sivants of the day I erd Kelvin It 
IS iltese early circumstances in Ins I fe which determined 
the periinatii) of h s bel ef against powerful odds— in 
I urope and America 

The broad and bold un liciiion which the discoycrer 
has established— namely the exuienee of similarity 
of phenomena in xanous spherea cf things liyingor 
dead on their molecular basis of matter— is a sound 
rdea indeed which hii unified lie different sciences 
existing m (he scientific world And on thc<e definiie 
and practical demonstrations— by ihehelpoF Automatic 
recorders his position Ins betn unassailable Mis 
eyoluiion and transition of thoughts is appears from 
the series of Ns writings are— 

First— she ' Re«poiise m the living and ihe non 
living ' 

•second—* Plant response 
I bird— The 1 lectrophy siology of Plant* ’ 

Fourth md list the ' Plant Autograph ’ These hav e 
all been a eomplele 'eries of ll e most 'pontaneous and 
rationil evolution of ll oiigl t — much limdred to what 
the prcil xynll ct c pi dosepher Herbert Spencer show 
ed III (he senes of Ins ten classical volumes 011 
universal human knowledge 

Theexposilons of Professor Jagidamnda Ko>— who 
isilso a braid and a systematic scientist 111 his thoughts 
— hai rcpTcscnled his master s view — so simply and so 
successfully— in a language which so long contained no 
happy scientific terms to express 1 is thoughts in ippro 
pnatc scientific terminology 
Metliank the author of this work for he has brought 
a very valuible field of discovery and knowleage 
of a scientific and sublime literature to ihe reach of Ins 
less fortunate and 1 leralr country men 

I M. 

Hindi 

Snami Vi ekanand h Patro‘jc.va>iar ty Pandit 
lakihmtlbar Vajftyi Pr>„ltJ aidjubtisled iy 
Kumar Jlanumant Smgh Raghu vihj/ii at the 
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Raifiut Anclo Orient U Press, igrit Dtnty S o 
Pp gi Prtre As 6 

This IS 1 Hindi Iranslition of eighteen Ictiers 
written by the late Swami Vivekatianda These leUers 
ha\e a rehgious and philosophic tone and even in 
those which speak almost exclusively of the sagestour 
in different countries this element is not wanting 
The translator has been able to keep up a great deal 
of the simplicity and pathos of the original The 
language is fair Besides the Sw ami's philosophj 
which has some especial characteristics of its own, a 
globe-trotter would be interested to see how the Swimi 
viewed the things in various places from their bolani 
cal, zoological and other standpoints 
Bharlrikaris A'l/i and Vatragya Satakas vtih/ull 
Commentary, Prose Order, Grammatical and 
other Notes and Hindi and English Translations 
edited by Dahu Batmukunda DA and pub 
lished by Lata Ram Narain Lot Bookseller and Pub 
lisher, Allahabad Crovii Sie Pp 40S Price 
Rs » 

The Notes are preltj satisfaclorj and exhaustive 
while a short I fe of Bhartrihari in hnghsh with a 
critical appreciation of his works has been subjoined 
r^orts have been made to make the translations as 
literal as possible The book is often prescribed as 
a text boots in some of the I niversit) l-xammations 
and we hope it will be servicexble to the students 
appearing at these examinations 

Mata our Kanya, by Shreemati Hemani Kuman 
Choxodhri, Lady Siipertnlende'ii netorta Kan^a 
Paihsbala, Patiala Stale Pm led at the \ttdar 
than Press, Allahabad CrovnSvo Pp 33 
This book purports to be presented b) the authoress 
to her daughter, Sreemati Shailaja Devi, on the 
occason of her marriage It contains very valuable 
instruction* \\ e do not remember to have come across 
any such book m Hindi The language is pure 
while the get up of the book leaves nothing to be 
desired, the cover with golden letters being exceedingly 
attractive \\ e think that this book shoild be present 
ed by a mother to ever) educated daughter on the 
occasion of her marriage I he price of the book is 
not mentioned an) where 

Jeiiindramal Darpan Part /, by Babii Sliifal Prasad 
of Lucknov Prtntei by Mr C S Deole at the 
Bombay Vaibhav Press Kanle vadi, Sadasiv Street 
Cireaon Bombay ' Cro-un Sio Pp zp 4th Edition 
To be had gratis 

This pamphlet is a summary of the Jam llihas 
Series No i by Babu Banarsi Das si « , LL b , Vakil, 
Saharanpore, with some other additions In it an 
endeavour has been made to dissipate the man) inis 
apprehensions that are in the air with regard to the 
Jain Samprada)a Arguments based on bstoricat 
facts have been given and the) are for the most part 
convincing 

The Life and Teachings of Swami Ram Ttrtb, V A., 
Parti by Pandit Haribhajan Prasad Chatiirtedi 
Head Clerk Collector's O^ce, Cawnpore Printed 
at the Diamaiil fiibilee Press Cawnpore, and to 
6r had of Pandit Ramdafla Cliatiir edi, Parade, 
Cawnpore Demy Svo Pp 104 Price One Rupee 
The book begins vvith a short life of the Swami 
111 the course of which a description of the stmnge 

13 


manner of his death will be found interesting After 
that we find three lectures delivered b) the Swann The 
life tells us how people of d fferciit countries felt 
enthralled at his speeches even though he spoke in 
foreign languages i he hero of the book, as might 
be known was an M a and a Professor for some time 
He left some of his earnings for his wife and children 
and suddenly abandoned the world The speeches 
■n the book arc imbued with religious spirit, while 
their simpicit) goes to the heart They have been 
reproduced in the vvords of the Swami, but in the 
footnote wc find explanations of the difficult words 
of Persian and Arabic with which the speeches abound 
The price of the bo )k IS a little too high To ensure 
a large sale it must be undi.r priced 
Bhiivankumari by Babu I isluambbar Dayat Gupta 
BA To be had of the Manager Oiikar Book 
Depot Allahabad Crown 8io Pp 75 Price As 4, 
This isasliort but a vcr) interesting novel its interest 
being in the diversity of the plot Its heroine 
who has been betrothed loan educated youth, has 
been made a captive of the W azins, a fierce tribe of 
nomads Another vonng man lohmtcers his services 
for her rescue anci after several futile endeavours in 
various ways (interesting in themselves) succeeds m 
enlisting the help of the Subadar Another bravo 
Sikh a general of the Subadar Hgures conspicuously , 
and through the physical and intellectual aid of 
several people noi only the girl is enfranchised, but 
the dreadful \\ azins are transformed into a tribe of 
peaceful ciiucns their leader culling out liis thumb 
m repentance of his former deeds The heroine is at 
last marned to her betrothed husband, who as soon 
as the marriage is Fnished is appointed a Super- 
intendent (or Education under the Subadar with a 
handsome salary Ihis also soothes the bride's 
mother who was opposed to the marriage, but who 
later on thinks thit the mirriage is suspicious The 
publication will make a pretty present 

Adarshomata Part I by Shreemati Hemani Human 
Chovslhurf Superintendent, 1 icfuna Kanya 
hlxalaya. Patiala Printed at the Punjab 
Economical Press lahore Crown S\ « Pp rSj 
Price As ? 

In this work a very successful attempt has been 
made to teach a mother her duties from the lime she 
IS with a child to the child s adolescence Ihe con 
Crete shape (.iven to the narrative wilt make it interest- 
ing The family of a middle class gentleman, who 
■s m M A and ll e Head Master of 1 school has 
been chosen as the model family and the housewife 
thereof as a model mother (Adarsha mata) The way 
in which achild should be trained and preserved from 
pitfalls has b en pointed out with considerable minute- 
ness and with consummate abil ty A suitable place 
has been found for every piece of useful instruction or 
information The only drawback in the book is the 
somewhat careless manner m which it has been 
printed Tins is in sad contrast with what we find 
in the other bool by the same authoress reviewed 
above The type is big and the printing is neat, but 
there are many tv pographical errors They must be 
removed in subsequent editions while in this edition 
a list of emla posted at the end of tlie book w ill sen e 
the necessary purpose M, s 
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Gujarv^ti 

^ntvti Dhnrnia Prnkash by Miihbaiktr Vanellal 
injiiik HA Agent, The iintiin Sperie Itattk 
Barola Printel nt the Sliri SaliS I ‘jaya Pri ihng 
Press Ahmedabaii, cloth bound Pp ijg Price 
Re 1-4 0 (/p»2) 

n^e 'lulVinr explains t>ie \\or1c to be a collection ol 
important ver es from Shruti and Smriii viilh simple 
Gujarati translation and cientific explanation Tie 
colled on is most interesting; as it gives m a coi necied 
form the mode of life at its various stages of a Hindu 
enjoined by the Shastras The translation is indeed 
simple There m ght he two views about tl e practical 
utility of such a booV but of its being eniertaning 
and informing there can be no doubt The intro 
duction betrajs a serious stud) of the subject in hand 
on the part of the compiler 

(i) A translation in otrse of f! e Rhagval Gila by 
llsralal Aarsiiihani Ijitj Pp Sz rtolhboind 
price Re n 1 n 


{i) Suami Rantirlli a trniislatio i o/ Ins uritiiigs 
Pert V, by ^fl^^hubhat J aharao Pp z^n Cloth 
bouni, price oSe Both publisheil bylleSoeiety 
for the encouragement of Cheap Literature Bam 
bay, (ipra) 

There hate been many (ranslat ons of the Guam 
Gujarati verse dating from the l6th or I7lh Centuries 
Many well Itnouii Gujarati poets including veterans 
like Oajtiram had tried llicir hand at it and in the 
face of such compositions ue doubt if there was room 
for this fresh attempt As it is, it merely adds to the 
number and after all it is tie prose version that 
fully bears out the meaning of the original 

The continuation of the Iranslal on of the speeches 
of Swann Ramtiftha reflects great credit on lie work 
of the sociel) and «e find this Iranslvlion particular!) 
well done the author having full) identified himself 
with il c spini of the Swami 

Iv M J 


NOTFS 


Why military training is necessary 
for Indian Civilians? 

It IS said that Civilians who are purely ol 
Indian descent lose their heads in an emer- 
gency like a not, and this argument is 
trotted out as a reason for not appointing 
them to charges of districts as executive 
officers Tven granting for the sake of argu 
ment that such is the case, it does not re 
fleet any discredit on Indian native Civili- 
ans Since the fault is not wholly their 
own. The Iron Duke (of Wellington) used 
to say that man is naturally aconard, itis 

military discipline which makes him brave 

This dictum of the Iron Duke is true for all 
times and climes \Yhile Lord Roberts and 
other men of his way of thinkingin England 
are doing all they can to ameliorate the 
physical condition of the youths of the 
British race, for they are deploring the 
degeneracy which is fast overtaking them, 
very little has been done to improve the 
phjsiqueof the natives of Indii In England, 
there is the system of volunteering and on 
the continent of Europe, tn many countries 
' prevails conscription^ But what have we 
in India corresponding to these institutions? 

A sound body if necessary ior a sound 
rnmd It is a fact which cannot be gain- 


said that as a rule, our educated youths do 
not possess sound bodies It u the bounden 
duty of every state to do everything tn its 
power to prevent the physical degeneracy 
of Its subjects India should be no excep- 
tion to this rule 

It was owing to military training in their 
early youth that some of the best known 
English Civilians were as familiar with the 
sword as with the pen We need only men- 
tion the names of the Hon'ble Mountstuart 
Elphinstone and Mr Allan Octavius Hume 
as noted Civilian-Soldiers 

The same is possible for Indians also, if 
they are given the opportunity of receiving 
military training while under instruction in 
schools and colleges If this be done, then 
no one wov-ld say that some of the Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service were 
not equal to the occasion m such emergen 
cies as riots, which as a fact is not true 
Unsociability of Indian public servants 

Some of the Anglo Indian papers were 
loud tn their complaint against the employ- 
ment ol Indians m high offices of trust and 
responsibility, because such officers in small 
stations anil out-of the-way places did not 
care to mix with Europeans, andsmee man 
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possesses the gregarjous instmct m common 
withmanj other animals, Europeans fell their 
want of society and social amusements 
where Indian officers formed a dominating 
factor in the district administration Ihose 
who advance such arguments mean that 
India should exist for the services and not 
the latter for India But in fairness to Indian 
officers, should it not be said that in large 
stations their presence is not tolerated in 
c/abs and messes, ffie members of which are 
only too glad to black ball atij Indian (how 
ever respectable and of exemplary character 
he may be) who has the temerity to show 
hts intention of joining them > What nonder 
if Indian officers should fight shy of the 
company of Anglo Indian men and women 
who very often say many unpleasant things 
behind their backs, and not unfrequently are 
positively rude to them in many ways 
No self-respecting Indian can, under such 
circumstances, court the company of any 
European 

Swadeshi and non employment of pure- 
blooded Indians 

Ever since the Swadeshi movement came 
into existence, it has been noticed that pre 
ference is given to Eurasians and domiciled 
Anglo Indians in the filling up of ministerial 
posts in the State offii.es of this country 
One reason that has been urged for this un- 
due preference is that they can enroll 
as volunteers and so it is necessary to em- 
ploy them to act as a counter check to the 
present unrest that is observable in Indian 
society Another reason that we read of 
in some of the journals conducted by Anglo- 
Indians was of a commercial character 
Indians were faking the vow of using 
country-made articfcs and thus to a certain 
extent preventing the importation of Brilish- 
made goods Not to injure British trade, it 
was considered expedient to employ 
“Anglo Indians who would not have any 
sympathy with the Swadeshi movement 

Are the Indian people particularly 
litigious’ 


Mr Leilch Ritchie m his work on the 
British World m the East, published in 
London m 1847, wrote — 
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Bntish , but the simple fact IS that the native Courts 
then atMlished uere numerous, and their authority vvas 
concentrated in a neii sjslem very inadequate as re 
gards extent, and so ill administered as to draw from 
the Court of Directors the remark that it would be 
better to have left the people to decide their causes 
themselves by anj arb trary methods the) chose than 
to harass their feelings and rum their property, by es- 
tablishing Courts where justice is 'ought for in vain ' 
Above the village watchmen the authorities, though 
corrupt and tyrannical were sufficiently numerous foi* 
thecomplete administration of the law, and when 
their courts were one and all shut up it is no wonder 
that those of the British should have been crowded 
But the institution of the panchayet is sufficient of itself 
to disprove die charge of litigiou'ness at least as re- 
gards the Hindoos [\ol, I p 391], 

Pension regulations. 

Pension regulations should be so framed 
a« to be equally applicable (o all public 
servants At present public servants are 
compulsorily retired at 55 years of age As 
far as Indians are concerned, they are so 
much overworked, that if they do not die 
m harness, they do not live long to enjoy 
their pensions 

But the case is quite different with Euro* 
pean public servants They get fat pay, 
liberal allowance o( leave and are by no 
means overworked It is these facts which 
account for their good health and longevity. 
About eleven y ears ago in a powerful speech 
which the late Mr Caine made in the 
House of Commons he brought out the fact 
in bold relief that Anglo Indian pensioners 
attain to a more advanced age than the aver 
age stay-at-home native of England They 
live much longer than the allotted span ol life 
of three score and ten Mr Caine argued that 
their fat and life long pensions were a great 
drain on India He suggested that the 
compulsory retirement should not be made 
at 55, 6uf at (Jo years of age There wiff 6e 
a great deal of saving in the Indian Budget, 
if this suggestion of Mr Came be given effect 
to by the Government of India 

Technical Education 

The evidence of Sir Charles Trevelyan 
before the Parliamentary Committee ap- 
pointed to enquire into Indian affairs in 
1853 regarding the duty which the British 
Government owed to the people of India lu 
the matter of giving technical education to 
compensate to a certain extent the injury 
that they were made to suffer by the des- 
truction of their arts and nianufacturo in 
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declared to be eligible (0 any oilice under the Com- 
pany No Native has, m the tv\cnty jears wh ch have 
since elapsed, been appointed la any office in pur- 
suance oi that clause, vs nich he might not have held 
before the Bill passed, or had it never } assed at all 
There m ght not perhaps, have been so much reason 
to complain of this circumstance, had the Govcrnmmt 
of India meanwhile shown a disposition to qual fy the 
natives for the covenanted service but the fact is that 
the Government has, on the contrarj. manifested a 
disposition of a totally opposite character 

We should like very much to know what 
has been done in recent jear by the Indian 
authorities both in I nj^land and in India “to 
qulify the the native for the Covenanted 
Service ” 

The Indian bureaucracy on their trial 

The appointment ol the l^o^al Public 
Services Commission is looked upon by 
Anglo Indians as placing the bureaucracy 
on their trial It was regarding this trial 
that the late Mr Seymour Keay wrote in 
the Ntneteeiilh Ctiitiiry for March, 1883 
that — 

■ When a powerful burcautrac) like live Govern 
ment of India • • • is put upon ilv Inal n is ver} 
sure to find defenders It is true the defenders nia> 
chiefly cons St of Its own members who‘e defence 1$ 
open to the natural suspicion inseparable from all paid 
advocacy, * * * die Anglo Indita official furnishes per 
haps the only instance ki own of a man being taken 
as an authority when *(.11 nt himself up as a jud^e in 
hi 9 own cause * * 1 he r whole tradii ions and iniircsls 
have led them sybicmaiitallv to disparage ihe native 
races as corrupt and utterly incompetent to manage 
their own affairs nnd to belaud them>eives and each 
other believing no doubt most sincerelv ihai il>e 
happiness and pfo«perit> of the natives of Ind a were 
never more signally *ecurcd than when they and il ctr 
friends were pheed in posts of preferment and substan 
tial emolument 

The above writing of Mr S Keaj is 
brought to our mind by the evidence of the 
Anglo-Indian witnesses before the Public 
Services Commission Some Indian vviiness- 
es, too, fawning upon or hypnotised by 
them, are expressing views like theirs 
Mr Cardew and Sir Henry Russell 

on the non-employment of Indians 

Twciitv year*' ago when Mr Herbert 
Paul's resolution for smnilt ancous examina- 
tions was pa'sed by the House ol Commons, 
the Madras Government w as the only Indian 
Government \vhich«upported ir But there 

nothing like cCnsistencv or permanency 
in politics The Royal Public Services 
Commission has comnicnccd its business 


in Madras and the Acting Chief Secretary 
to that Government, one .'ilr Cardew, has 
deposed before it Ins reasons, which, vve 
believe, are shared by other members of the 
Madras administration, against holding 
examinations for the Indian Civil Service 
in India His reasons are very curious ones, 
the most important of hu objections 
being as follow s — 

(1) It would at once produce an immense increase 
in the number of Indian candidates 1 he larger popu 
btion of India (voo millions against 40 millions), the 
greater attraction to Indians than to Englishmen of 
the service in India the aosence of great competing 
careers (such as Army Navy, Commerce, etc ) would 
all combine to attract an immense number of candidates 
In I ngland the total number of candidates for Home 
and Indian and Colonial Services combined is under 
'jO \\ hat proportion of these is Indian is not known, 
perhaps or lo per cent Under a system of simulta- 
neous examinations this number woufd be enormously 
increased 

Similar was the reason which prompted 
Sir Henry Russell to vehemently oppose 
the advancement of Indians to high offices 
of trust and responsibility 

A century and more ago, when the 
number ol Anglo-Indians was not large 
and when the English woman was a rnmaiis 
in this country, the few sojourners from 
the British Isles were compelled to mix more 
freely with the peoples of India and in 
most cases marry nr keep native women 
of low classes, which accounts for the 
existence of Lurasmns Those Anglo- 
Indians were courteous and polite, though 
not sympathetic, to Indians Ihcy played 
the part of the diplomat so well that the 
latter in the simplicity of their hearts looked 
upon them as their best friends and w ell- 
vvishers, vvhich m fact they were not Sir 
Henry Russell was a man ol this description 
A hundred years ago, he filled the office 
of Resident at Hydervbad, Deccan and was 
considered to be a friend of India In his 
rcmarkspresenled to*ihe Select Committee 
on the Affairs of the Last India Company 
of 1832. printed as Appendix No 18 to Vol 
VI (Political or Foreign) he say« — 

"JJu. disUnce betwctii nv and ocir fm/iin viibjcitt 
has been said to be unmeasurable ' \\ liy vrewe 
st U so Ignorant ol llicir real views and opinions? 
Why liavc we acquired so link of ll e very inforinalion 
nhiih It most impoils us In possess" Sot fui want of 
a knowledge of their language not for want of 
diligence or cunosit) but partly from the reserve of 
our nalionat character and slill more from the preva- 
lence of a system whUi picsiudes the possiUlilv of 
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confidentnl inlercourse, and riffidl^ wers ih^ 
whom il oiiRht to be Its oljject to draw topeiber We 
hold no other relation with them than that ol imsier 
and 'Ciaant Other rnropean people haxc Kept them 
seixes much less apart from the nalixes of Indw 

the French, m particular, lixe on more friendly terms 

and treat them with more famihanty iVian wc do lhe> 
are consequently more popular and xxherexer they 
haxe been known, are still considered xxitb more kind 
ness than the Lnglish The common people at 
Hyderabad think llxat they do honor to an European 
by addressing him as ‘Monsieur Bussy though it is up- 
wards of 70 years since M Bussy left the place and 
the tomb of 't Raymond is still illuminated by a 
contribution from the corps he commanded, though it 
IS between 30 or4> years since any rreochmin was 
attached to It (p 

He understood so well the weakness of 
his CQuntfj men in hating or looking down 
upon the people of this land that he had 
no difficulty in awarding the praise to the 
French for their sympathetic atlilude 
towards Indians But then his sympathy 
for the poor Indnns did not proceed from his 
heart, it was merely lip deep He was not 
in favor of employing Indians to high posts 
of trust and honor Inhis etidence before 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the igth April, 1832, he said — 

‘ II we raise the natixes to higher ofhccs mthe 
civil department ic will be diflicuk to inainiain the 
exclusion of them in the army But m this as m every 
other attempt to enlarge the field for tlie emplosment 
of the natives ic must be eemembered that although 
they are calculated to improve their condition they 
are so manx steps towards the eslinciion of our own 
authority If we both give the nitixes power and 
teach them how to use It they will not much longer 
submit to our control On this subject there is a 

t ireliminary consideration, which I am afraid we over 
00k In what character, and for what purpose do 
we appear in India? H we are to act as mere philan- 
thropists and to consider only how we can best 
improve the moral and political condition of the 
Ind an population, we may govern them as we would 
govern one another, and the sooner v»e can make 
them wise enough and strong enough lo cspel us from 
the country, the greater will have been our success 
If we go as subjects of England, for the extension of 
Fnglish power and the improvement of Pnglish inter 
ests, a different course must be pursued We may 
govern them as kindly as we can « is ourwxtetest 
as well as our duty to do so but we roust retain 
all substantial power m our own hands, and must 
remember that be our objects what ihcy may, the 
natixes of India can never stand upon the same level 
below^us^*"'^^ ‘hey must be either above us or 

Sir Henry Russell was the best expo- 
nent of latter-day Imperialism. 

Justice demands the throwing open of 
all the services— Military. Naval, Political, 
etc., to the children of the Indian soil 


That IS the onU remedy for the present 
unrest l?egarding Mr Cardew’s objection*. 
v\e shall sa\ onh this that he forgets that 
of the 300 millions of Indians only about 
ij millions are literate in English (literacy 
meaning the, mere abiblj to read and write), 
that, therefore, for his purpose the popula- 
tions of India and I ngland should be taken 
as 1 5 and .JO millions respectively, that we 
have never said that vve do not want naval, 
military or commercial careers, that, on 
the contrarv. we have repeatedly’ sought 
them, that it has never been proved by our 
past history or bv modern actual experience 
that vv e are unfit or cannot be made fit for 
such careers, and that Great Britain has 
not yet made adequate reparation for the 
injury (tn most cases fatal) done to our 
industries and commerce by the Cast India 
Company and during vts administratton 
If m course of time Indians get most of the 
higher posts in India, that 1$ what ought 
to be We look forward to that day w ith 
hope and confidence, and without any 
apprehension of a cataclysm coming to 
pass m consequence. 

How Is Heat dissipated. 

When an *' irresistible ” force meets an 
“immovable” barrier, what is the result? 
“ Heat, of course,” vv ill be the answer Such 
an “irresistible” force is public opinion 

Physicists tell us that heat is a mode of 
motion and may be translated into visible 
and tangible movement of various kinds 
Hence wise statesmen do not place any “im- 
movable” barrier, such as class prejudice, 
vested interests, blind conservatism and the 
like, in the way of public opinion. The 
British Liberals have shown wisdom of this 
description in dealing with the Irish Home 
Rule question But the Lords are going to 
illustrate what political unwisdom means 

Fortunately' they no longer possess the 
final veto 

Great Britain’s “Mission'’ in India. 

There can be only’ two views of Great 
Britain's “mission” m India One is that 
the British people are here merely as 
exploiters, to suck India drv as a spider does 
a fly The other is that Britain's work 
here IS to help India in rising m the scale 
of humanity to the level occupied by' the 
most progessive among nations in those 
respects in which she is inferior to them, 
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ami m raising other nations to her own 
level in matters in which she is superior to 
them The first v lew is sordid, the second is 
noble No true son or daughter of Bntain 
would like the sordid view to be taken 
And many British statesmen have openly 
declared that the mission of Great Britain is 
noble Britishers and Indians, therefore, ought 
all to place before themselves an exalted 
ideal of the goal to which the Indo-British 
connection should lead both the peoples 
Let us here consider what is necessary for 
the fulfilment of this noble misson in so far 
as India is concerned 

If a man has to manage a cattle-farm, lie 
has simply to see that the cattle are proper- 
ly fed and housed and are not cruelly 
beaten or overworked But in the case of 
human beings, the duty of the manager 
does not end with feeding, housing and 
kind treatment It may be a foolish fancy 
but we believe that we are not cattle in the 
disguise of human beings but really belong 
to the human species Therefore the good 
Government of India does not mean simply 
the proper feeding, clothing and housing 
and kind treatment of Indians, though even 
this standard has not yet been attained by 
the British Government (its failure in this 
respect nor being entirely due to ns own 
shortcomings) Not until Indians have be- 
come as great scientists, historians manu- 
facturers, merchants, generals, admirals, 
statesmen, rulers of men, S.c , as nave 
ever adorned the annals of any country 
or may do so in future, not nnlil 
Indians can give a good account of 
themselves m every sphere of thought 
and outward activity, vvill it be true 
to say that the British peopV_, •’^vc 
consciously or unconsciously fulfilled their 
trust. Some may believe and say (ihere are 
unfortunately Indians among their number) 
that the people of India are incapable ol 
reaching the full stature of humanity But 
we have faith in the capacity of our people 
We can and wiisf rise to the heights ot 
being,— not by vain boasting of our past, 
not by idle dreaming of our future but by 

faith and hope and daring, and strenuous 
endeavour and sacrifice to the uttermost 
Evidence given before the Public 
Services Commission 
From the point of view of the above ideal 


of Great Britain’s work in India, the evi- 
dence given before the Royal Public Ser- 
vices Commission at Madras by all the 
Anglo-Indian witne«ses, official, merchant 
or missionary, has not been what it ought 
to have been Some Indian witnes Ca, too, 
have displayed utter want of faith in the 
future of their nation The Anglo Indian 
Witnesses fiave shown admirable unanimity 
in asserting their right to rule India for 
ever , they a re quite sure that their kithand 
km are the salt of the earth, and as defend 
ers of the interests of their people they have 
not yielded an inch of the ground taken up 
We wish our people could have as much 
faith 10 themselves as these men of the 
British race 

But the Anglo-Indian witnesses have 

neither show’n any sense of justice, nor any 

appreciation of the lessons of history The 
(uiiire cm have in store only one of four 
destinies for India (i) India under British 
subjection and ascendanev, as the sphere 
of lucrative careers for British administrators, 
warriors and exploiters and their (to them) 
inexpensive training-ground , (3) India un 
der some other foreign power than the 
British , (3) India, a self-governing part of 
a federal British Empire, sharing perfectly 
e<;ual rights and responsibilities with every 
other part of that Empire, including Great 
Britain herself, (j) India, If*® inde- 
pendent With regard to the first, it is 
clear that no people who have become 
politically self conscious as we have, can 
agree even in imagination to occupy for 
ever or even for an indefinitely long period, 
a position of subjection and subordination 
Thesecond we do not want, and is not 
likely to overtake us The colonial form 
of self government within the empire on 
which the majority of educated Indians 
seem to have set their hearts is a 
approximation to the third Whether the 
third will or will not lend to the fourth, or 
the fourth goal will or will not be reached 
in some other way, is more than we or 
anybody else can say Tor the days of 
nationalism or national patriotism may be 
succeeded by an age of internationalism, 
and “ the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world' may not be a mere poets 
dream, may not be so long in coming as 
IS suppoved 

But practical politicians will probably 
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consider it idle to speculate about the dun 
tutuie Most Analo-lndsans and other 
nritisliers ol their na\ of thinking seem 
incapable of imagining that the Indo British 
connection can last without the British 
monopoly of pelf and poser, or that this 
connection can assume any other form than 
the one that it has at present In their 
mental canvas Indians are alv. ays painted 
as plajmg the underdog Possiblj the 
mere thought of Indians occupjtng a posi- 
tion of equality with them gues a rode 
shock to their sense of digniij and self res- 
pect But ma\ we without offence lay 
claim in all modestj to some share of the 
sense of human digmtj and of self re«peci ’ 
Plajmg the under dog for eier eien to the 
British race, is not a glorious destinj 

Service and other careers 

But It maj be asked "Wh} hanker alter 
public service’ Acquire knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge, and be scholars and 
thinkers’ We may be permitted in reply to 
ask a counter-question “ Do the British 
people acquire know ledge simplj for the sake 
of knowledge and become scholars and 
thinkers, leaving all the highest adminis- 
trative, military, naval and educational 
posts in Great Britain to be held bj Ger- 
mans or Frenchmen or Chinese or Japa- 
nese?’ We may also say in the words of 
Lord Lansdoivne 

' What IS ihe use of great aiumments if ilie> ate 
not to be deleted to their noblest purpose (he senice 
of the communii) b) employing those nho possess 
them according to their respeciii’e qnalificalions m 
iVie \arious duties of the pub) c adm nistration of the 
country? Our books alone mil do I (lie or nothing 
drj simple literature «ill ne\er improve the character 
of a nation To produce this effect it must open ihe 
road 10 weahh and honour and public empiojment 
\\ ilhout the prospect of such rewnrd nt> allaionents 
111 science will ever raise the character of a people 
Again we maj be told “The public 
services are not the only possible careers , 
whj not become traders, merchants and 
manufacturers’’ In replj we may be per- 
mitted to ask “Though Great Britain IS a 
great manufacturing counlrj, are the public 
services e\cn there filled b\ Germans or 
Frenchmen or Americans ’ Are they not 
filled by Britishers? And in India during 
ihe British period our commerce and indus- 
tries hate decayed almost to the \ani«hing 
point, owing to the fault partly of the 


people and partly of the State, but in 
ishat proportion need not be discussed 
here If Government] wants us to adopt 
commercial or industrial careers, we may 
be allowed to ask what Government has 
done to train us for such careers True, the 
people have their own duty to do in this 
respect But the question here is, has the 
Government done its share ? ’ 

The fact is the public w ealth of a country, 
whether raised by taxation or gained m other 
ways should in all justice be enjoyed by 
the people of that country The experience 
gained in a country and at its expense 
should be utilised for its benefit This can 
not be done unless Indians are freely allowed 
to occupy all posts for which they are fit 
This fitness should be tested by means and 
methods whose reliability can be ascertain- 
ed The dictum of no one man or class 
of men as to our capacity can be accepted 
as reliable, least of all can thedicta of thos** 
be accepted vinque»tioningly as trurtwonhv 
whose occupation would be gone, to some 
extent at any rate, if our fitness were prov- 
ed Without accusinganibodi of insinceri- 
ty or deliberate misstatement, it may be 
laid down av undoubtedly true that rivals 
or possible rivals cannot have full justice 
at the hands of those with whom the com 
petition lies or may be Conscious bias 
there may not be, but unconscious bias 
It does not seem possible entirely to get nd 
of Tberelore rivals should not be judges, 
and there should be tests of fitness im- 
posed whose value can be verified 

We base said that the wealth of a coun- 
try and the experience gained m It should 
be utilised for its welfare, and that for this 
reason its public services should be freelv 
opened to its inhabitants There are other 
reasons why this should be done There 
should be opporlunilies for developing nil 
sides of our manhood This can not be 
done, unless all artificial obstacles which 
prevent us from rising to the top of the 
administrative ladder, be removed More- 
over the Government of a country can do 
much good to its people There is no 
reason why we should not form an influen- 
tial part of the governing body and possess 
the power of initiating and directing mea- 
sures intended to do good to the people 
There is no reason why our power of doin'* 
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"ooJ to our ov\n country should be exercis- 
ed almost entirely in anon official capacity 
But It will be said as Ins been said bv 
all the Madras witnesses tint Indians do 
not possess the capacity for goxeming, 
they are not efficient or not as efficient as 
Britons I et u*, therefore, consider lor a 
while the question of 

Efficiency 

It should be disimctU understood ihat 
the question to he decided is not ihe rela 
live efficiency of the British people and 
the Indian people as a whole m this con 
nection we neither admit nor deny oor 
inferiority as a people wc simply treat it as 
an irrelevant question because it is not the 
British people in a massorthe Indianpcople 
in a lump who is to become a Magisiraie 
ora Lieutenant Governor it is one Briiidi 
man or one Indian Man Fbe question is 
whether among our ablest men there cannot 
be found a sufficient number to carry on 
the administration of India m ihe way that 
British Covenanted Civilians of average 
abihtv do Cannot the 150 millions of 
the male population of India by any 
possible training furnish 

act as magistrates judges, etc Bnmhers 
say such Indians cannot be found in 
sufficient numbers, or emnot be found at 
all . but they can give no better proof of 
their dictum except their opinions or itnpres 
sions We nssert tl at such 
and can ue found and in proof of our 
assertion sav that speakmg 
Indians have shown iheir fimc«s ‘O' 
office which has been bestowed ‘•"‘•’em 
Even if It had been x fxet that they did not 
prove as successful in the performance of 
their duties as Briiidi official-i that would 
not have proved their inferior capacity 
Fo, .t .s Lll k^o,^n that th.j Jo not £«■ 
as much encouragement and bxd ing rorn 
Se Got erootoot tt. Btttt.l. omcB Jo ooJ 
their mistakes or faults if auj^orc not 
treated uuh as much mdulgeoce as those 
"f"he„ Dr.tish eolleaEoes, lor rl.e -e„ good 
reason that Goaernment prae>>o»") 
their rivals, the Civihaos of 
, But .opposing Ihe host Indian olhelats 
to be infertior in efficieiicj to the averag^ 
Btilish official "hich is not 
that vhould not stand ‘he wxy ^ 

obtaining office, provided they po««essed 


sufficient ability at present to carry on the 
work of the xdministration of the country 
Tor not only do men improve as opportu- 
nity is given them to show their mettle, 
but the inhabitxnts of a countrv have a 
natural right to manage its affairs, even if 
they cannot do it as well as some other 
people Britishers claim that they arc 
more efficient than eg ihe Spaniards or 
the Portugue'e Severiheless the public 
services of Spun and Portugal are manned 
by their names Itissaid that Americans 
xrc better cngineer> than rnglishmen and 
in some branches of knowledge, Germans 
are belter professors than Englishmen 
But for that reason \nierican engineers and 
German professors have not been allowed 
in England to oust English engineers and 
German professors 

Do» you are talking as if Indiavvcrean 
independent countrv it isa subject country, 
and as such its affairs cannot be managed m 
iKe way the affairs of independent countries 
are managed I rue, India i» looked upon 
as a subject country But we have been 
discussing ihings on the assumption that 
England s work in India is different from 
and higher than that of the manager of a 
caiile-larm on the not baseless assumption 
ihat Lord Morley spoke the truth when he 
declaied Indians to be the ‘ equal subjects 
of ihc King with Britons on the not 
unjusiificable assumption that the declara 
non of the Court of Directors of the 1 ast 
India Companv that there was to be no 
governing caste in India was sincere and 
■n the not indefensible belief that Oueen 
Victoria’s Proclamation and its corrobora- 
tion by her son and grandson were not 
meant to deceive us 

Nor are we expecting a policy in dealing 
with a dependent country which is too 
generous for any governing nation in the 
present stage of human development The 
American conquest of the Philippines is 
not even two decades old, and ihe 1 ilipinos 
cannot be said to be a more civilised or 
capable people than ouractves Nor are they 
equal or nearly equal to tlie Americans in 
efficiency And vet they have got more power 

of scH gov ernment than our elves and a far 

greater proportion of the higher posts m 
their cou itrv than we have got in ours, and 
they are promised inJep-ndence at an early 

date 
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It has been said again and again in our 
columns and in Indian journals generallj, 
that, though evers people, e\en if not 
possessed of the highest degree if cfficienci 
have a natural right to sene the state in their 
country, it is not on that ground alone that 
we claim to fill the higher offices in our 
countn We want to proie our fitness ac- 
cording to anj open /lud public and rtell 
defined phjsical intellectual and moral 
test by which the fitness of British can- 
didates mij be a«certained We do not 
belieie many mysterious properties of the 
British blood Let there be a competitiie 
test, however stiff and of whatei er character 
Competition is not a perfect means of 
selection but it is the best that has yet been 
devised T he unwillingness to enter into 
an open and fair competition cannot but 
rouse the suspicion in our minds that ihe 
British candidates are not so superior after 
all and are therefore afraid lest the\ be 
beaten m the competition 

In some respects wc are through no merit 
of our own, m a better position to do the 
work of administration We know the 
country and its people we know some of 
Its languages as our mother tongues we 
know Its manners and customs, and we 
think we loie it and are more concerned 
in its welfare than British officials in 
general And, inspite of the caste system 
and different creeds, we believe that on the 
whole we can lose and sympathise with 
our people and can enter into their feelings 
more than the ordinary run of foreign ero 
ployees of the Goiernment This is no 
extravagant claim , ii is put forward in all 
modesty, and is not m the least meant to 
dispirage officers of the British race 

British methods, British blood and 
British training and experience 
It has been said that as India is a part of 
the British empire, it should be governed 
•recording to British melhodi and for this 
men of British race and British training and 
experience are required 

We do not believe in question begging 
epithet* ^ 

Christnns love to speak of Ciiristinn 
V irtiie* But it miv be asked w hether there 
IS n single virtue w hich 15 or has ever been 
the monopoly of Christians I he phrase 
Chnstnn charilv is m common u e But 


IS not chantv to be found all over the 
world and are not uncharitable men to be 
found among even very orthodox Christians’’ 

Many Hindus u«e the phrases “Hindu 
spirituality ’ and ‘ Western materialism ” in 
such a way as to imply that spirituality is 
the peculiar characteristic of Hindus, that 
materialism is not to be found among them 
to a considerable extent and that spirituali- 
tv IS non existent in the West But all these 
are baseless assumptions Similarly Musal- 
mans speak of themselves ac ‘the faithful 
and stigmatise as infidels many communi- 
ties who have not been wanting in faith 
in God 

We may be allowed to ask what 
are the peculiar qualities which make ad- 
ministrative methods British’ Purity, ab- 
sence of coiruption impartial justice, ab- 
sence of oppression not torturing under trial 
prisoners Government of the people for the 
people and b\ the people the supremacy of 
law and not of persons or clas«e«, these may be 
claimed as some of the features which make 
an administration British But these features 
are found m soTie other countries as well , 
and m Great Britain itself they are not even 
a century old These methods are not in 
the British blood, they are not in- 
herent in the British character and intellect 
Had that been the case they would have 
characterised the Government of Great 
Britain even in the eighteenth and earlier 
centuries But they grew and developed 
The British people had to learn and acquire 
them, just as some other nations have learn- 
ed and acquired them Shall vve say, then, 
both that the British methods are not ex- 
clusively British and that even a century 
ago Britain was governed according to un 
British or, say Chinese methods ’ Really vve 
do not cxactlv know what is meant by 
British methods, nor when British methods 
ceased to be I urki'h or Chinese and be- 
came Brttnh \orcan it be said that India 
IS in cveiy respect governed according to 
British methods as will be evident from a 
reference to the constituent elements of 
these methods enumerated above 

Some of the elements of good rule which 
nre claimed cxclusivelv for British adminis- 
Irxtive method', existed in ancient Greece 
and Rome and ancient India Let us, there 
fore, cease to speak of British methods of 
Government let us speak of pure, efficient. 
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with them at all Now, an Indian is likcK 
to mi\. with his Iltitibh colleagues as social 
equals quite naturallj if he has spent some 
time with British 3 Qung men as his fellow 
students if he has had his boots blacked 
bj Lnglish bootblacks, has had his dishes 
washed and rooms swept b\ Pnglish maid 
servants and been served bj I nglish coach* 
men, scullion«, scaNcngers and sweepers in 
^arlous wajs 

British experience is therefore ncccssarv 
for our Indian nngistrMcs judge® commis 
sioners, &,c And if the civil service exami 
iialion beheld m Indn the selected candi 
nates cxn be easilv given this experience b\ 
making them sp-nd a probationarv period of 
twojears in Lngland 

Representation of classes and com- 
munities m the Public Services 
Mr P Iheagarova Cheilj, a Madras 
witness, said before the Uojal Public 
Services Commission that he thought ill 
classes should be represented idequatel) 
in the public services Mr Chaubal asked 
him ‘In selecting men for ) our business 
do jou care for efficiency in business or re 
presentation ol classes’ He replied 
efficiencv bo this gentleman I nows how 
to make the best ii<c of fits mone> bj 
employing the fittest men but expects 
that Government should be so unbusine»$ 
like as not to follow the same pnn 
ciple that Government should not care 
so much for effictencj as the representation 
of all classes among its serv xnts ' Mr Chetty 
further observed that ‘ one class which aid 
not p3) as much lax as others was employed 
in the Government service in very large 
numbers He implied that the number of 
Government servants belonging to a class 
should bear a fair ratio to the amount of 
tax It paid I his argument sounds very 
plausible, but let us exam nc it a liille 
closely from ilie point of view of business 
Do merchants choose iheir assistants for the 
most part from tlie class to which their best 
customers belong’’ Obviouslv not they 
employ the men who are tl c fittest lor the 
work to be done Goveriinenl should aUo 
follow the same principle 

Hindu and Musalmau landholders and 
men of bit mess do not care for ll c repre 
sentation of "vll classes among theirscivinls 
but employ the fittest men 


T his idea of rcprescntxtion of classes in the 
public services has not arisen m Great Bn 
tain, thoUj^li the clashing interests of classes 
and the fanaticism of sects exist there, too, 
because the people there feel that an Eng- 
lishman is above all and first of all a citizen 
of Liigfand ond then a baptist or a miner 
or a commoner or i peer When we shall 
have attained similar national solidarity, 
nobody will raise the cry of class represent- 
ation 

Covenanted civilians of the British race 
wlio serve in India do not belong to all the 
varioua classes of people inhabiting Great 
Brvtain Tor instance we do not think 
there are many among them who are sons 
of colliers butchers costermongers, scaven 
gers or cobbler® H there be many such 
ihev should come forn ard and sav so Tor 
then iheir advocaev of the representa- 
tion of all Indian communities m the Indian 
public serv ICO would be very effective 
because of its coisistencv 1 he British 
covenanted civilians in India belong 
for the most pan wc think to middle class 
families Therefore their advocacy of class 
repre<ei)tatio i m India sou ids so hollow in 
our ears 

Government cannot in India consistently 
follow the policy of class representation 
m Its public sen icc» I here are the army 
services and there are the civil services 
If a Bengali Brahmin a Gujarati Bania 
or a Behan kav astha applies for enrollment 
in tlie army one and all wilt be told 

\ou cant be taken in you are unfit 
W'e need not discuis here the question of 
their fitness or unfitness Wconly wish to 
point out that Government docs lay stress 
on fitness Now if a man cannot be 
enlisted as a sepov because of his unfitness 
evidently consistency requires that in the 
civil services too unfit men should not 
be appointed It cannot be contended 
that though every one cannot be a soldier, 
every ove can be a Magistrate a Judge a 
professor and so forth If there is to be 
representation of classes in the civil 
services evidenllv there should be such re 
presentation in tlie m iitary service^ too 
I here IS another reason w hy Gov ernnient 
shout I 11 It go m for the policy of class 
rcpreseiilatiun I or ho \ are the people 
govng to be classifievl’ According to 
religion sect si b sect, race tribe caste 
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language, or province, or a mcdle>ofaU 
llic po‘i'!ible diversities that exist? Class 
representation in the Councils has sown 
the seeds of great discontent and jealousies 
in the coiintfj, and Go\ernn)enl has given 
special representation only to Musalmans 
It IS to he hoped the mistake will not be 
repeated as regards the public services 
Taking creeds^ sect*, castes tribes, etc, 
there arc hundreds of diMsions and sub 
divisions in the count rs G ivernment cannot 
satisfy the claims of one and all of them 
Do vve then desire that particular classes 
should for ever remain practicallj excluded 
from the services ’ Certainly not We 
want them all to get in but get in by 
becoming fit I hat would be the best 
thing for them and best lor the country, 
too, in ihe long run W'hat Government 
should do IS to make special efforts to 
educate the backward clashes ol all com* 
munities, the aborigines first of all and 
then Hindus and Musalmans and Ituddhists 
and Christians and others A chain is not 
stronger than its weakest link We do not 
want any weak links in our «.liain of 
naiionaliij W'e want all communities 
to come up to the same high level and 
enter ihe public services through the open 
door of proved fitness, not through the 
demoralising door of special favours 
Poor men and heredity 
A Madras w itness boasting oi the Anglo 
Madrasi name of W illiam Laughton Ven 
cataramiah said that it was undesirable 
that the very poor should get into the corps 
d elite of the Indian Public Service, because 
their heredity was against their proving 
successful officers W'e do not 1 now how 
ail} man having any claim to education 
could utter such rubbish Is it a general 
rule lint tlie sons of wealthy parents 
AS" jdv'j’.'" -than .ibme nf ,ooor ,oarcnts’ 
Is It not rather (he case that the sons 
of poor parents more frequently, or at 
least as freqiientlv, show great abiliiv ? In 
republican countries the sons of “the very 
poor' have become Presidents, < g , Abra- 
ham Lincoln Garfield, &c Napoleon Bona 
patte could not boast of titled or wealthy 
parents H}der All was not rnied in the 
lapofluxur} or even comfort 1 here have 
been I mperors who were slaves or son* of 
slaves But why multiply instances’ 
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We have not named poets, philosophers, in- 
ventors, scientists, scholars, historians, etc, 
who were sons of “the very poor", vve have 
named only a icry fesv men who had to 
rule vast bodies or misses of men W'e are 
very sorry thvt a countryman of ours 
should have said so very foolish and unhis- 
torical a thing 

Cramming 

An objection that has been urged by some 
Anglo Indian vvitnesscs against the holding 
of tlic Civil Service cxamimtion in India 
IS (hat It would encourage cramming and 
lead (o (he estahlisliment of cramming insti 
lutions like that of W'ren s in London The 
shedding of prospective crocodile tears by 
these men is excruciatingly funny Our 
plain opinion is that if tliey do not want 
u> to consider them canting hypocrites thev 
should hrsi agitate for the suppression of 
W'ren » in LngUiid and having succeeded 
therein thev should then speak against the 
inirodvKtion of cramming here W’e do 
not believe that they evn be more concerned 
for ihe welfare of our motlierland than of 
theirs 

"Swamping ” 

Another objection urged by them is that 
if (he Cxaminvtton be held here, tlie Indian 
candidates would swamp the service Let 
us say once for all that m course 
ol time we do want vl! liie posts for 
ourselves Ihvt is the only natural 
thing And do what Anglo Indian witnesses 
Will or can, thev cannot prevent the in- 
habtlanls of India From getting all the posts 
in the long run But m the mean time let 
them not be afraid It has sometimes been 
seen that very brilliant graduates of Indian 
Universities have eitlier not succeeded in 
the competition or have occupied a low 
place bo for years to come, only the 
ablest graduates would compete, and their 
number is not large 

But suppo'e the just demand of Indians 
that ilic exmination should be held here 
IS successfully resisted, and suppose Indians 
n the last revort made a desperate effort 
and by raising ample funds sent hundreds 
of candidates to Loudon for undergoing 
the cxaininatiou W hat would these Anglo- 
Indian witnesses do ? They would certainly 
try to devise other means of reducing 
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statutes and ro)al proclamations and de«.Ia- 
rations to a nullitj But would that be 
the best means for secunn" the orierl^ de- 
selopment of India ’ For deselopmeni 
there would be, no human power or brains 
can prevent It , we are speaking onl> of 
orderly development and progress, m secur- 
ing which we are so greatly interested 

Are promises sacred or not 
That a certain class of men do not attach 
any importance to the promises cont*iine«l 
m statu €■. and roval proclamations, is quite 
clear C\er\bodv who reads newspapers 
knows what Lord Lvtion wrote on the 
subject, and the efforts of Fitz James 
Stephen and Curzon to csplatn away the 
Queen’s Proclamation are well-known 
Before the Piihfic Service Commission of 
1886, Mr John Beames, I C S was asked - 
Sjfi Are you aware that a slstuie was (vi^vcd 1 
1333 th-it no o ic b\ rea 1 1 o( li s binh or descent ms 
to be held inevosbie of an ofhce or cnplovmem if 
otherwise fit \our vieis would be md reel contra 
venlion of that pol cy * 

He replied — 

' \ es 1 et It be so 

Before the present Commission Mr Carden 
was examined bv Mr Hamsay Macdonald 
as follows — 

Q— In so far as vour objections to simultaneous 
esainiiiai ons are summed up it really means this 
that you are oppo<ed to simultaneous examinations 
because you wain obstacles to be put in the way of 
Indians ffettin^ 11110 tl c Out Service Therefore you 
make them go to Ftigland’ Is it not a (act that the 
only safeguard which the present sy stem holds aga osi 
the opening of these services is to make the candidates 
ga to England * 

A— It IS so 

The Keierend A Andrew of Chinglcpul 
was examined as follows by Mr Gokhate — 
O— Supposng at any time a question arose to 
decide a point as between expediency and what is 
right, what would you prefer’ — I don t know that that 
question arises now 

^~'toii are aga iiit simultaneous examinalions’ 

Q — \%hat IS yoir reason for holding that view *—• 
The service would be swamped by Indians 

§ — Supposing aitempis are made to send our 
Indian youths to compete wilh Europeans Will you 
close Ihe English door’ — I would in the present state 
of the country There must be British supremacy 
ma ntained fnd ans might be sent to pass the C S 
examination if a statutory minimum is fixed 
Q — But IS that not inconsistent with Ihe promises 
made to the people of Inda’ — U the promises 

Rning to interfere with It e stabil ty cd Brtsh 
rule then we must close the Engl sh doors 


This ret'erend gentleman may rest assurevl 
that he does not sited lustre on th- annals 
of missionary work Does he know that if 
the pobev advocated bv him and Mr 
Beames. Mr Cardew, and others were 
adopted bv the Government, everv English 
man from the highest to the lowest would 
beheld, though not quite logicallv, to be 
liar»^ And does he know how that changed 
frame of mind of Indians would affect the 
permanance of British rule '' 

The Absence of proper Educational 
Institutions 

ft has been urged that the examination 
should not be held in India as there are 
no good educational insiitutions liere If 
there be not, it is the clear dutv of Govern- 
ment to establish them fhepfea of want 
of funds would not hold water There is 
never any want of fund* w henever Govern- 
ment sets Its heart on anv project or 
measure 

Controlling: \FlId Tribes 
Rev A Andrew «aid before the Comnits- 
Sion at Madras — 

There are not only ihe d fferem Provinces through 
out the Ind an Empire to took after but the vast 
(ronticrinc vv ih us numerous wild tnbes and stales 
to keen in order 1) ploman of ihe highest kind is 
cssent nl to mainiam a pacific control all round these 
outsk rts 

Some other Witnesses also have said that 
a British officer has the prestige of the 
Driiish name and race, things which are 
required for dealing properly with the wild 
frontier tubes 

If the civil service examination be held 
in India, the British element in the service 
will not disappear at once tomorrow or in 
the next decade or in the next generation 
So that there would not be a lack of British 
officers to post at the frontiers And by 
the lime the service becomes a purely In- 
dian one, the Indians will have recovered 
their lost prestige, which, by the bye, de- 
pends to a great extent on the backing of 
the Government If the Government back 
/tidtan officers through thick and 'thin as 
it does Its British officer* the former also 
can gam in prestige 

Among the frontier tribes the most turbu- 
lent arc the Pathans of the North-west 
frontier Now , \t vs a historical fact that 
Raja Man Singh w ts the gov ernor of Kabul 
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It I* al»n a hi^lnric'il fact that I'athan 
motlier* ii'cil tn }iii«h tliiir cfMrifj liahct l>y 
frifililcntnc them wiili lie inmt nf Man 
Sin^’h Nnlua, as I nclisli muilicrs used llie 
name of Napoleon llnna)nrle and Saracen 
motliers tlial of Malik liik (({ichard llie 
I.ion-liearted) If Indians have entirely 
lost the capacitj of hcing suwcesfui rulers 
and commanders, which we deny, ts it 
wholly their fault ^ Atrnph\ i\ the result 
nf disuse 

It w ill he urged tint “ Hcngali llalmrss 
w ill swamp the sers ice In the first place 
the Bengali flahii ilocs possess execiitisc 
and goserning cTpn.ii\ In the se«.on<l 
place, successful IruUm caudidates do not 
anj longer belong wholK to Bengal If 
the prejudice against the Bengali be 
undoing, Cisilians from other provinces 
tna^ Vat pti'!\tiV aVit C>v»V>an» 

belonging to the “ warlike races of India 
But perhaps is soon is 1 province race or 
caste, makes remirkable idsance in educa 
tion, It ceases to he held a« warlike though 
in Europe no such nntigonism is recognised 
between progress in education ami fighting 
capacity 

Evidence given before the Public 
Service Commission 
The evidence given before the Commis- 
sion at Midras deserved to be commented 
upon in detail, but this could not be at- 
tempted m our Review, as it is a monthly 
publication vv ith a very liir ited space at its 
disposal We have therefore discussed 
only some of the general principles and 
questions arising out of the evidence 
Calcutta evidence we are unable in this 
number to deal with even in this indirect 
way We may attempt the ti«k in our 
next number We may only say this much 
in this number that the lists of official and 
non-official Bengal w itne«ses arc both un- 
satisfactory The Chief Justice isnot there, 
no vakil Judge is there, no leading High 
Court vakil is there, and while the Provin- 
cial executive service is represented by six 
witnesses, the Provincial Judicial service 
properly speaking, has not a single member 
to represent it Perhaps the Commission 
his not aroused any hopes or enthusiasm 
in Bengal or perhaps there has been some 
sort of manipulation But from the people s 
point of view it would have been well 


(o place all the possible progressive views 
liefure the Commission 

In (lilt connection we may be allowed 
fo offer our tribute of respect and admira- 
tion to Mr Gokliale for the abilitv, industry 
^nd aierincsi with which he is doing his 
Juty as a member 

How Civilians can be taught law 
In the evidence which he gave before the 
public Services Commission it Madras 
Justice Benson sm] 

I'mler lli" Ci» I Scruce ltfj,ii!ilinns llie yminj- 
( nil III ts ent lleil in lun sears furIoiij:li it the end 
of h s fr5le».ll leiTssprice iiiindv intlnrirball 
ncnllieii tiielr-wc f nntforluo jrirs 11 Ifivt for a 
yfAi nr more iMoiHolIrr nirii iiidiirrmcntt to po 
oO »«h Wgal study dunitg this period These v-lw 
Iffere gong to India lute tiegun ‘citing their dm 
ncrs at one of tie Inns nf rourt uoiitd then 
n/iiurallv loniintie the course iiid gel called to the 
nir If the evimimimii eien now not terydBi 
cM't Hiscettiirfii miidn more ol a reality (nanrtisis 
f<rf-merl> It is wi leasi sufTicicni to d ecc a Hiling 
worker in the ua) he sfioulj go and giie him an 
, iduceinriu to iccnmplish a certain amount of work 
I,) a g ten date Dul ihe Call and the preparation 
ler ii cost money and ihii is just what ihejoiingCwi 
i,in nrciy has on furlough Ihe cost of 'gelling 
called in mv lime used to be about £200 in ill I 
would|,ite ifiissumas an honorarium to any young 
(itilan who should get called to the Gar jiisl 
as Goteri merit encounge ihe study of certa 1 
languages by the grant of leave lo study for them 
aodihe gram of an nononrium on pissing I believe 
ilvat the pram of such an honorarium would have a 

E iaetful influence in ind icing Ihe young Cis 1 an to 
y himself out (ora call from the beginning of h s 
career and thus lead him tn the study of the civil Im 
oi> each successive opportunity 

Is It an eternal law of nature or a fund 
amenial principle nf the British constitu- 
tion that Covenanted Civilians must be 
appointed judges ’ I here are plenty of 
able munsifs and sub-juilge«, pleaders, 
vakils and barristers whose knowledge of 
|ivv IS belter than that generallv possessed 
by Civilians and who would gladly accept 
the post of judges And these men have 
learned law at their ovvn expense ^^hy 
then should the poor ryots’ money be spent 
to leach Civilians law ^ 

It IS rumoured that there is another 
official suggestion to teach Civilians taw 
|t is that they should work for some time 
as munsifs and sub-judges This proposal 
1$ open to many objections In the first 
place, working as munsifs and sub-judges 
{or a brief period can never be a substitute 
for *» regular legil education and some 
years' practice at the bar Secondly, vhy 
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•ihould large «alnrics be piid to Civilians 
to do the worlv which mun«ifs and <ob- 
judges do more efficiently for much smaller 
salaries ? Thirdls, why should litigants 
get indifferent justice for gi'iog this 
training to Civilians 3 Or in other words, 
why should Civilians acquire knowledge 
and experience at the cost of the litigants^ 
And lastly il Civilians are appointed to these 
judicial posts, they are sure to monopolise 
the heallhiest and most comfortable 
stations, thus adding to ihc grievances of 
a very hard-worked and vcr\ miscribU 
pmd serv ice. 

What Hr Kntpp s.tid 
In reply to Lord Ronaldshas, Mr 
Knapp, ICS, said at Madras that he was 
not altogether satisfied with the present 
system “ Indians vvhn entered ihe Service 
had sufficient education, but lickeil other 
qualifications Activity wa« one of them 
He had come across Indians who had 
passed the Cnil Service who were delicient 
in manners It vvould be an undesirable 
thing to get such men into the Service m 
anv numbers ” 

Perhaps these Indian Civilians showed 
less pliancy of the backbone than hiiropeans 
expect to find m Indians And, of course, 
ntilish Civilians, ate, one and all, the very 
paragons of good manners 

As for activity, let us see vvhaiMr John 
Qeames said belore the Commission of »88(>, 
bearing m mind that he was the 
most anti-Indian witness, having said 
“ My opinion is that no Native should be 
appointed to the covenanted civil s^rvicr” 
He observed “ I have been surprised occi- 
sionalls vn times ol lamine to see the w'vv 
in which Native Deputy Magistrates would 
display activity and go about” rorther, 
when asked, “Are they { Brahmins and 
Kayasthas of Bengnl) deficient in any 
respects’’ He replied, “Certainly not” 

As regards the general capacity displayed 
by Indian civilians the Public Service Com- 
mission of 1886 observed in their Report 

The results generalli when considered in connec 
lion with the positions attained by European officers 
ot similar standing in the Service, appear to support 
the view that although on the one hand there way 
not have been any instances of exceptional success in 
ihe official careers of ihe native gemlemen who have 
entered the Service through the bngtish competition, 
on the other hand, they have not fatten short of the 
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posmons whirfi tivil Servaits wiih the s*htic Irigilv 
of »erv«ce ordiivirilv Titmi I he ( onimiwimi !■> able 
to add Its own irstimonv that ihc mjoriiy of ihcse 
Native Cmemnied C'vtlnni who were exvininetl as 
nitnesses. rfisplived intelligence ind abil ty in the 
minner in which they gave their evidence 

That “ Native" civilians do not achieve 
exceptional success, may not be iheir fault 
at all Tor their promotion is m the hands 
of their rivals, the Bnlish civilians; and 
vt is well known that thev do not receive 
impartial treatment bir (then Mr) K G 
Gupta might have become a lieutenant- 
governor, but lie w as sent out of the vvay 
to catcli fish ' 

Moreover, ntir capacity <houhl not J>e es- 
timated by the level readied by the 
“Native ’ covenanted civilians Tor it is 
a matter of common knowledge that the 
majoritv ofotir ablest young men do not 
or cannot go to I nglatwl to compete for the 
civil service If the examination be held 
in Intlia. It IS certain that a much larger 
proportion ol ihe al>le*l men will compete 

Prof. J C Bose on “ Plant 
Autographs ’’ 

On 1 fidav the j^ih January last Profes- 
sor J C Bose delivered an important and 
inspiring di$cour«e on “ Plant Autographs,” 
illustrating it with experiments performed 
with the help of extremely delicate appa- 
ratus invenied hy himself and cnnstriicted 
under his directions eniirelv hy Indian me- 
chanicians I hough the discoveties that 
lie spoke of were path-breaking, persons 
with little or no scientifii. training, includ- 
ing gills in iheir leens, could follow his 
address Needless to say that all his ex 
penmenis were successful The concluding 
portion ol his address has been thus report- 
ed 

Indians and Scientific Research 
When ihe lecturer commenced his investigations, 
original research m India was regarded js an im- 
possibility No proper laborainrv existed, nor was 
there any sciemiRc maiiufaclory for the construction 
of special apparatus In vpiie of these difticult. 
les It had been a matter of gratification to the 
VectuTcr that the xatiows invesiigaiitvns already earned 
out at the Presidency t ollege had done something 
for the advancement of knowledge Ihe del cate 
instruments seen in operation at the lecture, which 
Ivsd been regarded wiih admiration bv many dis 
linguished scientific men in ilieWest were all cons- 
triicted it the College workshops by Indian mecha 

It was also with pride thit (he lecturer referred 
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to ilie coopeniioi ot li 1 pupils ud assistants, 
throuRh whose lielp extensile works rcquirmu cease- 
less labour both by day and iiiR’ht bad been ac- 
coinptished Doubt had been east on the capacity 
of Indian students in the field of S lencc hront 
his personal experience Profeasor Base bore testi- 
mony to their special fitness tit (his respect An 
mteileclual hunger had been created bj the spread 
of education At Indian student demanded some- 
thing absorbing to thntk about and to gi\e veil 
to his latent energies If this could be done he 
would betake himself ardently to research into 
Nature winch could iicter end There was room 
for such toilers ivlio by incessant work would ex 
lend the bounds of human knowledge 

Before conclud ng the lecturer dwelt on the fact 
that all the varied and complex respotscs of the 
animal had been foresludowed in the plant The 
phenomena of life in the plant were thus not so re 
mote as had been hitherto sipposed The plant 
world like (heanimalwas aihrill aid aihrob with 
responsiieness to all the stiinuh winch fell upon 
It Thus communiij throughout ilie great ocean of 
1 fe m nil its d fferent forms outweighed apparent 
dtfsimilarit} D‘\ers>i) was swallowed op wi unity 

The importance of Prof Bose’s 
Researches 

The rerrorks of tfie hidittn Datlv \«rts 
are worth quoting in this connection 
"The lecture on plait autographs (p‘<n hv f)r 
Dose last evening was of absorbing interest Weare 
unable to do more thin to allude to n non but those 
present were assisting -it a discovery the effects of 
whcli will be very far reaching and as invportam as 
anything done by Faraday or Oarwni The mvesii 
gallon of the ' bonclnral which dditcs iikc the heart 
and for the same mysterious reason was fascinating 
and goes to the root of the mystery of I fe 1 he illus 
(ration of the death of a plant and itie reversal of the 
St mulus at the moment of death nas lucid beyoid 
measure, but the ability 10 mewure ibegronth of a 
plant and to magivif) it bv a mill on nas the greatest 
discovery of Dr Cose The effect of this abilitv to 
measure the growth of a plant is probably one of live 
first great events of the rofh Century It means to 
begin with, an entirely new I ght on agriculture and a 
revolution possibly . in all our ideas on the subject The 
plant m fact is falfier of the man This is the moral of 
the Cectu'e and the problem of life wB be yet solved 
first by the teachings of plants 

■We said, on iatiirday, that the invention of in 
apparatus by which tl e growth of a plant is rendered 
visible was of enormous agnvuliural impoclii ce lie 
whole subject of the effect of manures is in great 
uncertainty, and depends at present entirely On in 
ferences at lang intervals from the resufis and these 
inferences are extremely conflicting Prof Bovev 
instrument can tell uv m a mmiilc how a given salt 
aflectsa plant growth and whether il apprmesofit 
and whether it is good for it Ind a is an agriCuhunI 
country with an empincvl and fairly successful agn 
culture of enormous antiquity from which there is a 
great deal to learn if we could getat the reivonvof 
It The farmers of hi dioibian rnay get biivhcUof 
whevt an acre, agimvt ij in Indn or Americi and 


-ire no doubt ihead of the world in that respect but 
tlicy do It by the use of manures, nnd the enormous 
capilil involved m the niinle, phosphate and potssh 
industrict shows that agriculture depends more and 
more on science and scientific assistance Ihe use 
of these IS vliU quite empirical and it is siill doubtful 
if money running into millions sterling is not wasted 
because it 1 $ not wanted by the plant It is the 
province of science to assist m determining this 
matter and It IS at present very much unsolved Ihe 
Subject «{ plant physiology is in fact at (he base ol 
alt agricultural improvement The United Stales 
Department of Agriculture is at present far and away 
Ihe lead ng i/islituiion jii the world for the furl) erance 
of agncukural knowledge and Its bulletins find ready 
and wilting readers all over the States and it is in 
the UniiM Siatev that Prof Bose’s researches are 
most attentively followed lYof Bose is probably 
known belter in W ashington than in his own country 
but with prophets we have been told that is usually 
Ihecase U is the same with eminent men of science 
Probably only when it is found that the Vobcl prire 
has gone to m Indim professor shall we realise that 
we have men like Prof Bose and Prof P C Ray m 
cnir midst As an insianee of the American interest 
Prof Harper of \\ iscensin now one of the first 
\merican Lniversilies (the Lniversity of IViif Ross), 
declared three years ago regarding Dr Boses re 
searches (hat It was ceniiin}y«l the first miportanee 
to agrKulture that such investigation as hiv on ihe 
seasonal aariaiions of condition in plants and rale and 
factors of growth should be developed m the Ame 
rican departments etc, and for this purpose Prof 
Doses appar-iius for quantitative stud es was in 
dispensaNe 

Fducaiioii IS siijipoved to have sps It Indit aeeoid- 
iiig to all our best globe trotters anci our riosl candid 
Candides Set it has produced at least one of the 
lew orignal thinkers of tie dyy in Dr Dove Dut 
vfier all when Lord Kelvin rleclared him'elf 1 ter* 
ally filled with wonder and admiration for Prof 
Doves succevs in tic novel and difhciilt experimeii 
tal problems relating to eleclntal waves we fancy 
Ind 1 IS luslified of her children Tlie new labora* 
lory whtcli will be Opened today by i ord Car- 
michael may in fact be regarded av the fitting 
embodiment of the suggestion of I ord Kelvin made 
to the Secrewrv of State for India sixfocn years 
ago That a well equipped PhySH.vl fjboralory 
should be added to the University in connection 
with the Professorship held by Dr Hose’ let u» 
hope Or. Bove wilt be allowed to research in ic 
to the ered t of India and uv Government ' 

* I ord Carmichiel referred in filling terms to the 
value of scientific work, wh ch benchts not only the 

lace where it iv done but the whole world Av we 
x\e seen sc entiFc work of the most enduring value 
has been and is leing done in ( alcnila and it iv the 
duty of Government and the public to recognise vnd 
advance that work by provid ng them with adequate 
facitilies for carry ing on their research work 1 here 
IS real enthusiasm for educational advance among 
indisns, and it only requires sympathetic guidance 
to turn It to most fruiful account. Happily, the 
ceremony of yesterday • furnishes notable proof of liow 
thivcnth iviavm inay be guided 

• The opening by lord Carniiihacl cf tin. iicvr 
Physical l,3boratoricv of the PiesiJcncy College 
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Indian Naval Defence. 

“ I ondon, Januir\ 2i»t The Sa\al coircs|Kndciil 
of l' c " DaiU Telepniph ’ m an irlide on Indii 
and Na\al Defence refer-i (u tlie di^ctwsion^ in pro- 
gress belween ll e Admiralty and the India 0011.0 on 
the subject of India s contribution to Nas^a! defence 
He points out that sthile India s seaborne commerce 
amounted lo 2.>o millions sterling? Iier nasal contribu 
tion amounts to a paltrj ;^too,<yv> Thecorre*pon 
dent recites the familiar arguments with rej^fd to ihe 
growth of our rivajs in the Alediterranean and the 
Mtat neccssit) for keeping the route to India open 
He declares tint India wiihout llritish administration 
would be sveaker than China beciu'c she « wealthier 
and has less cohesion nnd e\cn if independent her 
nasy wou'd co‘l her at least ten millions sterling while 
the burden of taxation wl ich is at present on a sere 
moderate scale would lie infinilef) higher than under 
the protection of the Ilritish Arm> md Ihei which 
slic at present enjojs and upon « hich her whole pros 
periiy depends 

' The * Ddil) felcgrapli publishes a leader in 
connection with the article in which it wys that the 
existing arrangement cannot continue Fitherihfre 
should not be a subs ention or there should be a sub 
s'ention which should bear a closer relation to the 
cost of naval defence of the two I mpires The 
pnmar) safeguard of the iccunty of India and Ihe 
Self governing Dominions sajs the journal is British 
supremac} these considerations are familiar to 
the Malas princes but while the latter htsieoed to 
proffer aid, the Got ernment of Indn stands unrespon 
sivetolhc renewed challenge to British sea power 
The journal aiys this is not a matter for the Princes 
of India but for the Administration PtiiUr 
On this The Ertiprre ohtenes — 

Just as Indas trade is the greatest in volume to 
her expenditure upon defence far exceeds that of the 
other dominions, and so also is the elRc ency of her 
troops much greater • • • • 

India »)ih an Oiersea trade talued at j(,f6ooootx>o 
spends ;£t8 600 000— including her navvl contribution 
-pearly upon defence Canada Austral a and New 
/ eaUnd, with a seaborne trade reaching ;^a72 JS9 49} 
between them have together an annual expenditure 
upo I the defences both land and sea of 
with an abnormal expenditure of another million or 
so each when a ■ Dreadnought is pre«enied It 
sJwibibt added \Vcil Canadas £7000000 wfA cm 
oR the £3000110 annually which was soled for the 
buldmg up of the Canadian Nass as proposed bs 
Sir \\ ilfred I aurier In addition the fici most not 
be forgotten that India s troops arc, with the exception 
of the 30000 volunteers, profesMonal solders and 
always rend) for war, while in the whole of |l c three 
portions of the Empire considered there are less 
than 6000 fullx trained men the remainder being 
merely local levies and bynoniexns highly organtsed 
Moreover, India provides the finest training ground 
m tl e world for the British soldier and the troops here 
reach a h gh slate of cfiiciencv, while the practice 
ol sending neatly 80000 t len abroad for training is 
not without Its advantage to a small and crowded 
countrj IkeBiuam where manceuv re areas are hard 
to find The injusliLe of the demand that because 
the other pails of the hmpirearc giving presents of 


• Drendoouglits ’ to the Admiralt), India should add 
■V further burtfen to her taxation will be full) iclcar 
when the facts litre set forth are considered fie 
monl, indeed is that Cinadi. Australia and New 
Zealand sliotild rillierbe urged to live up to Ind a's 
example, instead of being set up before a wondering 
world as paragons of loyalty 

Our position IS this If the colonies lio 
not do fheirdufy in anj respect, that js no 
reason why India should not do Iters. But 
the limits of this dutv should be clearly as- 
certained and understood It cannot be 
said that the Indo-Briiish connection is 
to the advantage of India alone Great 
Britain is what she is larj^ely because of her 
possession of Indi't Ihcrefore she should 
contribute lar/^ely to the defence of India. 
But at present India’s land foreesare recruit- 
ed and maintained solely* at her own ex- 
pense Before being called upon to contri- 
buie to her naval defence on an adequate 
scale, India can justK claim to have her 
grievance redressed in this respect 

As regards her o%cr»eas import and export 
trade. It IS almost entirely m British hands 
and benefits mainly people of the British 
race Not only this The import trade of 
India has affected many of her industries 
very injuriously We are therefore of 
opinion that the naval defence of India 
should be paid for chiefly from the Im- 
perial exchequer of Great Britain 

Military and naval careers should be 
opened to Indians, so that they can contri- 
bute to the defence of India gladly and with 
self-respect increased, not on compulsion, 
as It were 

A rabid and Illogical outburst. 

At the first meeting of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council a member named Mr Norman 
Maclcod indulged in the loBowing utter- 
ance 

It is beyond llic bounds of belief that llie 
Delhi and similar outrages could tal e place ui noticed 
in the midst of a crovvd and vet no one has 
come forward to denounce the niscreant W'e Iiear 
afl round of the xmx of the police— a de'erving and 
much maligned bod) — but not a word of the sms 
of ihc people and I fwie read and heard of 
sympathy unveiledly expre«cd for most cold blood- 
ea murders As long this aimude of mind ex- 
ists, as long vs ihe Indian populace di'plav apathy 
how can anyone expect ^ rcasoiiab e man to ad- 
mit the possibi) M of giving an r<;:ial loice to 
such people in the adm niviration of this country , 
people who so little understand what their duties 
and rexponsibil l es are as loyal citizens 
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Ihis rabid and illogical outburst is 
noticed because it found expression in the 
Council Chamber If Mr Macleod has 
really heard and read what he says he 
has, why has he not given definite mfor- 
Toation to the police so that the writers 
and speakers may be watched and punished, 
as they ought to he ’ Bomb-throwing 
IS a crime of Western origin We have 
not heard that m the West as soon as a 
bomb is thrown by a criminal people are 
able to rush to the nearest police station to 
hand over the culprit to the police or give 
them information leading to his certain 
arrest And yet in the ivest people continue 
to enjoy self government The reason i«, 
bomb-throwers do not take the public into 
their confidence, and, like other criminals 
try to elude observation and escape as 
quickly as practicable It is not true that in 
every case of bomb-throwing m the West, 
the criminal has been found and punished 
As regards the attempted assassination of 
His Excellency Lord Hardinge, the police 
should not exemplify Aesop's fable ot the 
one-eyed deer, if they have not done so al- 
ready It should not be taken for granted 
that the criminal ixnst belong to this 
or that particular community, Indian or 
foreign The Bengal partition created 
great excitement in Bengal And therefore 
any outrage commuted at that time uas 
naturally ascribed to the Bengalis Against 
Lord Hardinge there has been no siolent feel 
jngor writing among Bengalis, and the rest 
of India IS highly pleased with him The 
Calcutta merchants and ihetr organs, no 
doubt, indulged in violent speech and writ- 
ing against Lord Hardinge, one of them, 
rteS/rtfesW/aw, going so far as to say “that 
man must go’ , but they are known as 
a non-cnminal profit-calculating bods of 
men I here has been great excitement 
among Musatmans for some time past, on 
onn/uint. o). l?v.«jrxn. an/i X'lrkisJi. a/iaij-A. , 
but It IS not owing to an\ acts of omis- 
sion or commission of Lord Hardinge’s 
Government On the contrary His Lxcel- 
lency and Lady Hardinge base actively 
sjnipaihised witli and taken p-irt in 4iU 
lawful movements in aid of *1 uikey In 
-^countries notorious for anarchist or terrorist 
itrages, unscrupulous members ol the 
secret police, in order to prevent the 
termination of their employment in limes ol 


quiet, have been known to employ provok- 
ing agents or actual perpetrators of such 
deeds The C I D no doubt know all 
these things, and are following all possible 
clues, irrespective of previous good or ill 
repute of particular classes or communities 

Rabindranath's "Gftanjall " 

In the London rimes* Review of the Year, 
published on December 31, 1912. we find 
the following appreciation of Rabindra- 
nath Tigore’s ‘ Git 9 njali“ cnglished by 
himseU — 

in (he fields of imagimiiie or creative ’ literature 
It 1$ needless to say that (he output I is been cnor 
mous and depressu'g to record that very little of i( has 
reached any high degree of merit In poetry many 
Mill have found the richest of the year s sheaves to he 
the miroduction through his own translations of the 
poems of (he tndian myst c, Mr Pab ndra Nath 
Tagore 

Report of the Dacca University 
Committee 

The Report of the Dacca Univewty 
Committee has been written with much care 
and considerable elaboration of detail We 
could wish that ihe Bengal Government had 
given more lime to the public lot its con- 
sideration It came out at a tipie when the 
country had its attention engrossed with the 
Congress and the various social and other 
conlerences There was aUo the bomb 
outrage at Delhi to distract public 
attention Ihe Public Service Commis- 
sion must continue to claim the greatest 
attention The Simla Conference on the 
cviucation of the domiciled community has 
also published its report Affairs in 
Turkey, Persia, Tibet and China cannot 
be lost Sight of So that uiihin the lytli of 
Febuary next, which is the last date on 
which all comments and criticism on the 
Dacca Committee’s Report must reach Lord 
Carmichaels Government., it will not be 
easy for people to offer any thoroughgoing 
criticism on It So far as wcarc concerneo, 
we get practically only the prc'cnt num- 
ber in which to di'ciKs the fchenie, 
for we did not get the report on its publica- 
tion, but had tn boy It rfficr -nnic delav 
Itwaxonly natural that llic Review wlncli 
subjected the project, when it was first 
broached to the most elaborate cntictmi 
should be expected in its rnthuviasm for 
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criticism to buj a copj of the report As 
our size docs not admit of indefinite cxpin 
Sion, we can not write much on it, 
though we hnse read it through and had 
much to saj 

A Teaching and Resfdertial 
University 

In some previous numbers we have said 
much on the leaching and residential features 
of Universities and vve need not repeat 
what we have already said from the Re- 
port vve find that the proposed Dacca 
Universitv will not teach anything generally 
speaking, tliat is not taught at Calcutta nor 
will It teach anv thing to a higher standard 
than here So, so fir ns the teaching fea- 
ft/re IS concerned it dae< not much matter 
whether you call the place of instruction 
a college or a University We shall point 
out later on that Dacca proposes to do 
systematically certain things in the way 
of teaching which Calcutta is utterly 
lacking or deficient in 
When the project was first annouiced 
the greatest stress wns laid on its teaching 
and residentnl features, leading people to 
expect that Dacca would in course of lime 
become another Oxford or Cambridge Let 
us see now how far that expe<.taiion islikelv 
to be fulfilled so far as the residential 
feature is concerned 

In a residential University the thing lint 
IS laid stress upon is that it is a sort of 
family in which the tie of relationship is 
the common pursuit of knowledge ft is a 
body composed of the discov erers and the 
learners of truth, of the teachers and the 
taught, of the trainers and the trained, of 
discjples and masters Men of different 
races, creeds, complexions or castes mav be 
there, but these distinctions are either 
Ignored and lost sight of or occupy x 
very subordinate place in men s thought 
Thus the atmovphere becomes liberalising 
humanising and unifying What will be 
the case at DaccT* hirst let us look at 
the teachers The disiinci^on, based on 
the colour of the teachers’ skin between 
the Indian and Provincial ( duvational 
Services will be maintained It is a strange 
distinction m a place of learning The stu- 
dents will see constantly before their eyes 
the concrete fact that however distinguished 


for scholarship and original work a country- 
man of theirs may be, he cannot claim tn 
be in the higher service as a matter of right 
They will see that it is not in’ellectuat or 
other capacitv that matters so much 
as a while skin and a European name 
that wilt undoubtedly be a great incen- 
tive to the devoted pursuit of know- 
ledge 

Turning to the senate or convocation, as 
It IS called, we find that Mu-<almans are 
given special and separate represent lUon 
We have not heard that at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge there is separate representation of 
Roman Caiholic* 'Conconformist*, Uni- 
tarians positivists Hindus and Musal- 
mans 

As regards the students we find that 
Musalmans are to read in a separate College 
and Hindus in other Colleges of their own 
But even this has not satisfied the 
Committee I he Dacca University is 
to be the mcarnaiion of the Twen- 
tieth Century Brahma and will create 
another caste, vclept the ‘ well- 
to do wintever that mav mean In the 
beginning there w as BrahiT)!! and he willed 
that there should be four castes \nd 
according to his will the Brahman sprang 
from his head the I'wshatriya fronr his 
arms, the \aishva from his thighs, and the 
Sudta from hi* feet The Twentieth Century 
BrahmS believes in evolution and knows that 
the process of evolution cannot be arrested 
bo he wills that there IS to be yet another 
caste, intituled the ‘well to do' It has not 
vet been revealed in the 1 wenlieth Centurv 
\eda from what part of the body of the 
up to dale Brahm& tins new creature is to 
be born 

JJ)w caste of iveJJ toiios of^ain, >s to 
be a mixed caste compounded of Hindus 
and Musalmans The Musalmans are a 
democratic people, but their solidirily will 
be broken by the Well to dns among them 
living xnd studying apart from the 111 to 
dob I he question mnv be incidentallv 
asked here, astowliv, if fat Hindus and 
fat Musalmans can live and study together, 
lean Hindus and lean Musalmans cannot 
do so To he logical and thoroughgoing 
the Committee ought to have proposed 
separate Colleges for corpulent Hindus 
and corpulent Musalmans 

Regarding hostel accommodation, there 
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will be distinction between Hindu and 
Musalnian, and between Namasudra and 
other Hindu castes lor the existence of 
caste distinctions, we do not and cannot 
in the least blame the Committee What 
we have said before and say now is, that 
on account of the Governments declared 
policy of religious neutralits and other 
causes, any residential sjstem under offii.iaI 
auspices and control cannot but enforce 
caste distinctions in a more rigid form than 
IS obsersable in their present rel xed con 
diiion in Hindu soctet} I his setting back 
o' the hand of social refom, liberal sm and 
progress is \erj undesirable Therefore the 
residential system should not be tried under 
official auspices or Government should 
take the risk of giuiig resident students 
the opiion of observing or not observing 
caste distinctions in messing as is the ca<c 
in some private instiluiions 

Again, Musalman students living on 
chanty need not reside in the College or 
with their natural guardians, but there is 
no such e\emption for poor Hindu Students 
who do or maj live on chant} I here must 
be such Hindu students at Oacci at present 
or in future 

Regarding athletic exercises the Well* 
tO'do s will have pontes to nde as an addc 
tional exercise Probably the lllto«dos 
will not be taught riding lest the world 
repeat the proverbial joke about Beggars on 
Horseback But the state of the domestic 
finances ofsome of the Welliodos ma} 
set waggish longues loose in the same 
direction However, the Lean Men maj 
be permitted to have the satisfaction of 
grooming the I it Men's horses 

Regarding bludie* Musalmans will he 
allowed to obtain degrees of which the 
rertf value will be three-lourths mediaeval 
and one lourtli modern, but the declared 
value will be equal to the modern degrees 
jvm' .M .A ^hiAinaltlr- J}v ^hnmqg 
proficiencv niainlj or enlirelv in modern 
knowledge riierc is to be no such mediae- 
val door to preferment open for Hindus 
Regarding acideniic costume, Musalmans 
will wear a uniform dress the Hindus will 
be free to choose what garments thev like 
(excluding moilev, we hope ) 

Regarding religious instruction and 
observance for Musalmans • prajer and reli- 
gious observance and instruction should l>c 


compulsory for those boys whose parents 
so wish, under regulations to be made by 
the governing body of the college" For 
Hindus and others, there is to be no such 
rule, for which we do not blame the Com- 
mittee 

Regarding the Bengali language and 
literature, m addition to the existing 
Bengali books which in the opinion of 
the Committee are mainU of a Hindu 
character, there is to be a literature of a 
Musalman character, written to order as it 
were 

So It i> tpiie clear that the spirit of a 
corporate life w ill hav e free play on account 
of the vanou^ all-pervading and complex 
divisions which will exist in the Dacca 
University W'fio does not know chat free 
ventilation is greatly facilitated by divid- 
ing a house into many separate rooms by 
the erection of a good many vvalls * 

The blowing of the breeze of scholastic 
fraternity througli the partitions of race, 
creed caste studies dre«s and pecuniary 
position in some cases div iding the teacher*, 
and in some cases both teachers and stu 
dents does not seem to us possible 

As proposed to be constituted, Dacca 
will not m our opinion, be another Oxford 
or Cambridge If our fears be falsified, we 
shall rejoice 

DarARTMCNTs or the Univehsitv 

I he Department ot arts will include the $ ibjects 
<vrd oaril) studied in an Ind an Lnivers i> instruction 
l>CHipi,iven in tlie lower bra ichev by the colleges and 
in the h ,«her by the L niversU) 

Under these circumstances, the proposals 
involve some duplication ol cosily appoint- 
ments &.C So many principals need not 
be appointed 

riie number of Ivngusges lauj;! i u II be much 
smaller 

Regarding Ulainn. Studies, the report 
says — 

We endorse tl c opi i on of the comniitlec lhal a 
sludci t It us tru icU u II I i\e l1 e oppnrtun ty of l>e 
coin ng anpi schoUr j id n na i of culi i i uli > si ooU 
«iikeif;oil Govern ne n olTiccr nr 1 s I 111 l<* recrol 
for a tear ltd profess on 

After the vv onls “x ripe scholar and a man 
of tullum" we slicjulJ like to add the word* 
‘‘of the niedneval agt. approximately 
Islamic studies and Bralimaiui. studies may 
certainly sharpen the intellect and produce 
some effect on character vni the emotion*. 
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but tliej can not be considered a sub^tiluii. 
{or modern knowledge and culture V 
student pursuing modern studies is un 
questionably a better informed and more 
useful man and is more fit for life under 
modern conditions than a Bachelor or 
Master of Islamic Studies is likeK to be 
Under the circumstances, it is an injustice 
to Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan 
B K ’s and M A ’s to lay down that, b i ’s 
M I ’s would for all purposes be considered 
equal to tliem and this injustice is mainly 
from the pecuniary or worldly point of 
view But the harm that will be done to 
Muhammadans ihemsehes will be ol a 
deeper character The sooner the people 
of India leate mediae\altsm behind and 
bring themselves in a line w ith the rest ol 
humanity the better Bui whilst Hindus 
will have a blessing m the guise of a 
difficulty in hai ing to pass the o t and M a 
for obtaining worldly preferment Musal 
mans will be tempted to loiter m the old 
world of mediaeval days by the artificial 
equalization of the values of the 0 I , and 
B A,andM I and M A degrees 
We certainly think that, whatever draw 
backs there may be at Dacca there should 
be an Lngmeenng College there A 
modern University without an Engineering 
departmentwould be a very defective in- 
stitution For this verv reason, we must 
strongh condemn the proposal to deprive 
Calcutta of Its Civil rngineermg College 
Paul ought to be paid, but Peter ought not 
to be robbed for the purpose 

The Committee “debated the question 
whether a College of Agriculture should 
form a part of the new University It ap 
pears to us that there is no scope at Dacca 
lot ww vwstvtutvow Uwv>«s.vty gmde, bwt 
that If might be desirable to found an agri- 
cultural school m connection with the 
Government eNpenmental farm, which is 
situated a few minutes to the north of the 
civil station’ We are altogether of a 
different opinion Situated in a province 
which IS mainU agricultural, in a part of 
the province winch has practically a mono- 
polyofjule production and raises an im- 
mense crop of rice, and on the borders of 
which lies Assam the home of tea and the 
growing rubber estates, Dacca seems to 
us eminently fitted to have an agricultural 
college Bui as all our existing Univer- 


sities are nniuly concerned with literart, 
speculative and ornamental studies, it is 
only fitting that the new one should fight 
shy of instruction which may increase the 
number of producers of vvealih and improve 
the material condition of the people It 
IS in harmony with the entire character of 
the scheme that there is to be no techno- 
logical department, also As the improve 
ment ol the material condition of the people 
IS of paramount importance in India, so 
IS the fighting of disease a matter of great 
urgency But in the Dacca scheme, though 
there IS enough monev to throw awa^ on 
praciiLally useless or retrograde projects, 
there is no sufficient monev for a full fledged 
Medical College 1 here i- for the present 
to be only a section teaching up to the first 
M B standard ol Calcutta 

COLIEOCS \\p SlLOrSTS 

Ml Muhammadan students in residence 
uiU io>n the Muhammadan College unless il ts 
found destrahlf iti souxefuturf time to attach a hostel 
for Muhammadans to some other college but it 
should be open to a Muhammadan stiideixt who 
li es xilh his parents or guardians to enter any 
college on the same terms as other non resident 
students 

fhe words we have itaficisea shed a faint 
gleam of hope for the lover of human soli- 
darity 

In the college for the vvell-todo classes, 
there IS a provision for too Hindu and 20 
Musalman students We could wish all 
the colleges were similarly conslitued for all 
creeds and sects 

Estrange Qlvufications 

The committee “consider that, for the 
present at any rate, the matriculation certi- 
ficate of Calcutta must remain the sole 
gewecal ecitcawce quaUficatvow f<av the two 
onii ersities ’ 

W'hen the Dacca project was first broach- 
ed, Its advocates thought they had scored 
an important point by pointing out that 
Calcutta Matriculation candidates number- 
ed so many thousands that it was impossible 
to observe equalitv of standard m valuing 
their answers. Whether one could pass the 
Calcutta Matric or not was a game of 
chance, said a well known missionary 
advocate of the scheme So it was thought 
that one of the first things that Dacca 
would do would be to hold a separate 
Matric of Its ow n and sav e some candidates 
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from being victimneiJ bj the Calcutta 
game of cbnnce But ah*, alas, man pro- 
poses, but stubborn fact disposes’ 

GrsERAi COURSES or Studs 
I he Dacca uni\eruty <houtd adojt the length 
and divisions of the Calcutta courses in a(ts»ul 
science 'uhicli ace well suited to students wlo begin 
tleir university career at the stage of development 
reached by a boy who has passed througl a Dengal 
higli scl ool Uniformity in this resj ect will also be 
convenient ii the case of two un versities whose 
students Iravvn from llie sire area may sometimes 
be comrelledto transfer fr m one univeis Iv to tie 
ntfer ’ 

This IS 1 vv ise decision But it also shows 
that from the point of v evv of subjects of 
sludj a separate Univtrsitj was not requir- 
ed at Dacca 

\Ve find that some subjects taught at 
Calcutta have been omitted W'e think Pali 


testants I nglish literature ‘ is permeated 
mamlj bj ' Protestant ideas But neither 
the Itritish Government nor any British Uni- 
versity has taken steps to encourage authors 
to publish English books of a Roman 
Catholic character, with a view to such 
bool s being prescribed as models of 
English style We suppose they should 
take a lesson from the Dacca University 
The»Anglo Indian official world and all 
Vho work under their influence and 
direction seem obsessed uifb the idea 
•hat m India everything human — legis 
latise and local bodies the different 
branches of the a Iministration, University 
nianagemeiit, studies, language, literature 
etc , — should partake of a bipartite character, 
Hindu and Muhammadan 


and Geology should hive been included As 

should he madesubjects of siiid\ India offers 
exceptional opportunities for the study and 
investigation of ihe«e subjects at fir«t hand 
Political science is sufficiently important 
to be treated as an independent branch of 
knowledge not as subsidiarv to economics 
As parts of econonucs again statistics and 
finance should be speciallv emphasised In 
the advanced courses of history epigraphy 
and numismatics should have been 
included 

The adoption of the system of examina- 
tion by compartment*, so far as it goes is 


Tl e sub com uittee express the view that no book 
shov Id be rejected as a text or a model on acc uot 
of Its containinR words conveying lirasand senli 
ments peculiar to the Muhammadans Duddhists ar 
other sections of the population or such words in 
common use among them as have not an exact eqoiva 
lent in current Bengali all indigenous source* 
should tedrawnupon to enrich the vocabulary and 
to increase the expressive power if He language so 
that its growth and expansion should become Ihe 
common concern of every section of the people 

Bengali literature is at present permeated ma >1y 
by Hindu ideas and there is a great pane ty of 
literature on subjects derived from authent c Arab c 
or Persian sources such as will interest Muhammadan 
students To remove this defect the sub comm tiee 
suggest that tl e Government or the Univers tv shoull 
encouca-e authois to publish Bengali books of a 
Muhammadan character andtlat such books shout i 
be included in the works preset bed as model* of stvle 


Great Britain and Ireland arc inhabited 
vy both Protestants and Roman Catholics 
’ most of the British authors being Pro 


If books of a Muhammadan character are 
enreuro^fj} »Jo> noi }hi>^e >>1 n Christian 
Buddhist character to he ordered to be 
"•ritten Then Bengali literature mat be 
••uproted m all direction* 

We do think that books ssnlten b\ 
Hindu Musalman Christian, Buddhist and 
<'lher authors should be prescribed as text- 
books or as models of sty le when they are 
sufficiently good But Bengah literature 
literature is neither Hindu nor Musal- 
than nor Christian , it 1$ simph Bengali 
And the idea that models of style can be 
ntaniifactured to order, is simply ridiculous 
'\hich of the models of English prose style 
ate Ihe creations of 1 Government or 
University fia* * Did Milton or Burke or Ad- 
rltson or Goldsmith or Cowper or Carlyle 
ne Landor or Ruskin or Matthew Arnold 
"rite to anybody s order’ If my man 
'>r class of men love literature, have the 
B’erary genius have something to sa\ to 
their fcllowmen and feel in irresistible im 
ptllsc and a delight in giv ing literary ex- 
pression to It, they will create literature 
Government or University patronage can 
hefp in bringing forth text book", cram- 
books and catch rupees, but it is a vain 
hope to expect the birth of models of style 
from such encouragement There ma\ be 
born books hi e some of the wretched ones 
recommended by the Calcutta University 
as • riodels of style 

Hie Committee have sliovvn good sense 
by recognising that ‘ Bengali is the common 
xe*nacu1ar of the Ntuhammadan students 
of Pastern Bengal " 
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Bengali, like every other written language, 
ought to be studied philologicallj and 
historical!) , but we do not find any provi- 
sion made for such stud). 

SVNSKRIT. 

From the worldly point of view Hindus 
and Musalmans would have been treated 
impartially if a separate department of 
Brahmanic studies had been created and 
made equal in value to Islamic studies as 
leading to degrees But we arc grateful 
to the Committee for not showing this 
consistent impartiality For the more mo- 
dernised citizens we have in the country 
the better. . 

But we cannot endorse the reasoning of 
the Committee which has led them to 
decide not to recommend the creation of a 
Department of Brahmanic {studies They 
“consider that if it be decided to introduce 
an \nglo Sanskrit course, the etperimeot 
should be made in connection with the 
Sanskrit College in Calcutta ’ Why not, 
then, try the experiment of introducing an 
Anglo-Arabic course m connection with 
the Calcutta Madrasah ^ 

“The sub committee sUte that the study o! SaosVrit 
lias suffered in ladian Uonenitics by the failure to 
bring It into relatinnsliip with other subjects. Oy 
their suggestions that a candidate studying theeaiiy 
histoiy of India for the Q A degree should be pwmit 
ted to offer the original tevt of some of the Gupta 
insaiptions as part of his examiaation 10 Sao«til, 
and that a candidate taking philosophy should be 
allowed to include in his SansKnc course a philo 
sophical text in the ongiiial, they indicate how this 
defect may be removed ’’ 

This IS good 

Economics 

The course of economic studies suggested by the 
sub-coramittee is designed at the same tune to ptomrte 
tlie general culture of the student and to £♦ him for 
any career m which he may b“ called upon to deal 
with business affairs 

Descriptive economics is given a prominent place 
in the B A course The student of a western Uni 
versily IS well acquainted with the eleraentaiy facts 
upon which economic theories have been built For 

him the reading of a text book on economics is €»m- 

paratively easy , in it he finds in an organized form 
much of his previous knowledge and ezperieace 
The disadvantage under which an Indian student 
labours in this re pect can only be removed by intro 
duemg him at an early stage to the common facts of 
industrial processes and organization Simple desenp 
tioDS of thi* materials conditions and m“lhods of 
the more important industries, including agriculture, 
will form the chief piuttion of this branch of the 
subject, which willalsopnclude the usual matters dealt 


with in textbooks on onmercial geography and 
Indian eco-ioimcs Special attention should be paid 
to local economic conditions and activities, and in 
dealin"' with therf students should be encouraged to 
culUvate their powers of observation and to get into 
touch with practical affairs 

l^same principle of scholaiship in close contact 
with the actualities of economic life should govern 
the scheme of M \ studies Jhe comse, besides cover 
in'» the more advanced generalities of the subject, 
will allow specialization n the one hand so broad 
asto ctvescope to the students particular abilities, 
on the other ha id ss limned as to afford him time to 
consult original souices of information and to gain 
a thorough mastery of the conclusions already reached 
by acceptel authorities A student embarking on 
a specialized course of studies n*ed not necessanly 
follow the beaten track a problem like the famine 
Dfoblem. an industry like the cotton industry, a 
oetiod of economic historv the works of a great eco 
iiomist aiiyof these would furnish him with ample 
,jpp^tumiy for study and research for the materials 
would be scattered, and their collection and syste 
matic treatment would involve wide reading and 
caielul *"<1 original thought These individual 
studies will necessarily be guided by the economic 
interests and trend of re>earch of the seminar 

We are »n agreement with the Committee 
in these views 

We think finance and statistics should 
be given a very prominent place. 

PlULOSOPIIT. 

The ph)Siology of the brain and the nerv- 
ous system should form part of the philo- 
sophy course 

Methods of Instruction and Study, 

W« approve of the methods of tutorial 
instruction and supervised private study and 
of the arrangement that B A lectures 
(both pass and honours) should be inter- 
collegiate Amidst so many separating 
influences, this will be a welcome unifying 
feature. 

We do not think one hour s instruction a 
week vmU be enough for Bengali 

The proposal to establish an archreologt- 
cal and historical museum is a step m 
the right direction 

The committee have done well to recog- 
nise that 

Indian students given th* reqjste oppjrtunity. 
have shown thera»elve. lo b- capable of advanced 
work An Indian parent can larely affird to support 
his son at a Univeraiiy after h- has ta cen the decree 
of Master and it will therefore b* n“ce.»ary to grant 
schotarships to a certa n number of stad»nts to enable 
them to remain for research work As proposed by 
the Indian i;«iiver:.iiies Commssioi, the years' 
a'^e limit for entering Government serviceshouldb- 

relaxed in the case ol reKarch stui»nts Wefurth-r 
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Indian instructor* will not be senator* 
And yet. inspite of such racial distinciions. 
It IS hoped that corporate life and’eom- 
radeship will crow up at Dacca Junior 
and \*sisiant Prolesiors are to be excluded 
from the Board of Studies also 

The establishment of an Appointment 
Board IS a pood idea 

Repardinc the Muhammadan t leclorate 
Dr Rash Bchary Ghose sajs — 

The proposid separate elecioraie (or Muham 

madin irn^uaies may I (ear lead to a cleavage 
bciwecn ihcm and ihe llmd.i craditaie^ 
undesirable results 1 am hoi*exer. entirely m (avour 
or rescrvinc a «'rtam number of memberships for 
Muhamtmdans to be elcticd by n tni«d elecloriie 

CoNCLtDisG Remarks 
Ont ol the mate ohjeel! ol a Univeriity 
IS to impart knowledge, tram the intellect 
end enible the tn.nd to eeek and dtscovet 
new troths Another main object is to 
ptodoee men of characlet In ordei to 

Ijevelnp and ittenclhen the character, it is 

necessary to isolate and protect the yoonj; 
from evil influences to a great ea'ettt But 
complete isolation is not desirable , lor the 
studUts are in their future careers to be- 
come men of the world not hermits or 
monks They “'("'"a 

the world, and to le good and do good in 
spite ol opposing forces I here lore in a 

residential university there should be pro- 
vided, under proper safeguards, po'"** o» 
contaLt with the life of ihe toxsn and of the 
country The students cannot otherwise be 
men of robust character, they may have 
only what Macaulay calls valetudinarian 

Character has two sides, a negative and 
a positive one The negative aspect ,s that 
a man should refrain from .ndulging m vice 
onndoingharm to mhers, &c Ihis en- 
sures the harmlessness of a man «be 

world cannot go on with only harmless 
men Men must also be doers, they must 
To good, and combat and destroy ev.1 
Only men who love their fellow men citi 
develop Jh.s p5s.i.ve-s.de of character to 


Another great object of a University is to 
produce good and useful citizens Therefore 
a University should have points of contact 

svilh (he administration of the country and 

Its CIVIC life Our grown«tip men have very 
little direct power to mould the political 
and CIVIC life of the country and our 
students, ml But, as the Dacca University 
Committee's Report has not excluded the 
word "ciliizcnship’' from its pages, we may be 
allowed to cntiuire how young men are m 
base the sense of citizenship developed 'vith- 

nut any contact with civic or political life? 

Is It not \ain to dream of having an Oxford 
in Bengal sviihout all the features and 
rights and privileges of Oxford? Cannot 
the graduates, instructors and senators of 
Dacca have the franchise for the munici- 
pality and the provincial legislative council? 

On the points touched upon in this note, 
the Report is entirely silent , 

Indian Civilians and Rfots 
Mr Cardew, officiating Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Madras, said in hi* 
evidence belore the Royal Public Servue* 
Commission that “Indian" Collectors had 
generally failed to rise to emergenciei 
like riots This seems to us something li»* 
a revelation, for as far as we know in all 
riots that toOk place recently, the Nlagu* 
irates concerned in ever\ case wereLur^ 
peans It is generally believed that a htiK 
more tact on ihe p irl of the Magistrates coul 
have averted these riots But the ordinary 
run of European Magistrates and Collectors 
arc unable or do not care to enter into the 
feelings ol the people Were not the MagiS" 
Irates at Mjmensingh, 1 vzabad. Chunar, 
Tuticonn Calcutta and Bombay , Europeans 
when serious riots occurred in those places, 
and IS U not a' fact that the failure of >h« 
Magistrates who were in charge of the 
places mentioned ab6ve to rise equal to • * 

occasion, caused these serious riots ? ftidee 

Mr Cardew himself flid not give facts and 
figures, for in that case he would have 
contradicted himself Indian Collectors can 

• . . .■ r iiie 
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develop thr. ■I"'”' - 
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ior .luden.. Got a rcdenbal ao.ven.ty 
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. crass Ignorance of facts to say that 
more frequent under Indian ColleC 


tors than Luropea 
unyihing they do 
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P HYSICALLY man 1$ closelj related to 
the animal kingdom The elements o( 
the human organism are exactly like 
those o( the animal Muscle for muscle. 
Clrtery for arterj, bone for bone, the body of 
man is built on the same plan as that of the 
higher apes. In fact, from an anatomical 
point of view, he is more nearly related to 
the higher order ol apes than these are to 
thejower On his emotional side also he 
strongl> resemble* some of the higher 
animals He is MIectionate or spiteful, ts 
jealous, cowardlj'*"’ or courageous much as 
sane animals are ^ 

There are some important points how- 
ever, in which marl differs from animals — 
First — Naturalists are now agreed that 
man and animals reason and think in virtue 
of a faculty svhich is common to both But 

'any definite ^.mfoimation, the. intellect is 
found mcomparably more developed in man 
than in animals' In intellectual capacitj 
|heie IS a wide between them, and no 
transitional forms have as yet been found 
-iHo bridge it So far as cranial capacity is 
Jan index of inteUectu^l power, the palreo 
Jjthic man was not only very far ahead of 
» the highest brutes, but would appear to 
* have had as targe share ol itashisdes 
cendants at the present day, whetKer savage 
or civilised t ' 

* rfOTO hie (otlhcOTO ng worh of the wtl« os 
Epochs of Civ 1 sal on now m the press 
f The <:ran al capac ty of the shufi from I a 
Chapdie auY Sanies is 1600 c c and ll at of tie 


Secondly — There are twofcturacteristics 
which, in the opinion of anthropologists 
like A. de Quatrefages, diHcentiate man 
altogether from animals, and are not met 
with m the latter e\en m rudimentary forms ' 
“(i) the spiritual laculty which inspires 
him with a belief m super/Tatural beings 
and ip a future state , an{r(37 the moral 
faculty which enables him to perceive^ 
moral good and, evil independently of an> 
consideration of utility, or physical nelfare 
or suffering. We have evidence of the exis- 
tence of these two faculties m prime- 
sal man and m savages of the present day 
who are but little distinguished Tromy^im 
Some af the palorolilhic skeletons found in 
Franc^ had been buried with the weapons 
of lilt deceased, and, m one ca^e at least, 
witji the leg of a bison in addition, evident- 

1 he Neolithic man used to raise megalithic 
monuments over* the graves of the dead, 
and, as accompanying gifts, used to put in 
them various kinds of arms,’ vases, and 
ornaments 

Not a single savage tribe has as yet been 

‘‘feanderthall skuti IS about 1700 c c Flic capac tj 
of the Gro Magnon skulls xares from 159010 17I;, 
cube cent meters The mean cran al capacity of 
modem Par s ans as g ten by Fop ard is 1^38 of 
the Ch nese i^iS of ihe Negroes of \Vesl Africa 1430 
and of lie Tasmanians 14^2 Prof Soltas observes 
n h s ann ersary address to the Geolog cal Soc ety 
m 1910 I ley [Ue skulls] dcate il at the 
pnmitive ml ab tanis of hranie were d si gu si ed 
from the h ghest c v I sed races nut bj a smaller but 
b) a brger era al capac i) 
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found m any part of the globe who can be 
said to be devoid of religion Indeed, the 
religious ideas of some of the savages are so 
elevated as to bear cqptp^nson with those 
of peoples at a much higher stage of cub 
ture The Tahitians had a clear concep- 
tion of a Supreme God, whom they regard- 
ed as a pure Spirit, above a number of 
minor divinities One of their songs begins 
thus “He %vas Taaroa was his name, he 
existed in space, no earth, no heaven, no 
men*' Another begins with the declara 
tion “Taaroa, the great orderer, is the 
origin of the earth Taaroa is toivi, he 
has no father, no posterity ’ The religious 
beliefs of the Algonquin and Mingwe Red- 
skins are also of a supenor order® TTie 
Proto-Aryans (ancestors of the Aryans) 
while still in a condition similar to that of 
some of the savage tribes of the present day 
worshipped the “Dyaus Pitar” (Zeus 
Jupiter) the ‘Sky Father’ as their chief God 
The Rigveda,' the oldest woifc extant of 
the Arsan race, speaks of O^aus 3$ the first 
God of whom the other Goi 3 $ are the sons 

That the satage <%not ivanting in moral 
sense is no^Vadmllted by all well informed 
anthropologists Even the most inferior 
races are noiv credited with the idea of pro- 
perty, of respect for human life, and of self- 
respect There is not a single savage tribe 
known who does not regard theft and mur- 
der as wrong, and who has not some sense 
of honour 1 he languages of some of the 
civilised nations testify that their ancestors, 
while still in a savage state, had som? idea 
of property and of justice and uprightness 
In the Chinese language, for lAslance, 
the character which signifies ‘uprightness’ 
is composed of two parts, “ my ’ and 
“sheep”, the character eho “right” is 
made up of two part*, “one’s own,” and 
the word fse<iir,f which means “ to examine 
and judge clearly’ is formed of two words, 
yen “ to talk of ’ and yang “ sheep ’ From 
these words it would appear that the 
Chinese had ideas of property, uprightness 
and justice while they were still in a pasto- 
ral condition 

Man thus presents three states 
First , — The ammal stale m which he is 
physically and emotionally indisunguish- 
able from animals, 

• A de Quatrefajfc! The Hurnan Speces 
(tX'ndon 16S1J p 493 


Second — The intermediate stale in which 
the intensity of his intellectual development 
separates hinufrom animals 

Third — The distinctly kumtn state m 
svbieh his spiritual and moral !acu]ties iso- 
late him frcrni animats , and, in the opioion 
of some Naturalists, the isolation is so com- 
plete that it entitles him to form a distinct 
kingdom, called the Human Kingdom 
Naforms linking the Human and Animal 
Kingdoms have been discovered as yet If 
they ever be, they will in all probability be 
found endowed with cranial capacity inter- 
mediate bctivcen that of man and the high- 
est brute, and with rudiments of the moral 
and spiritual faculties less open to question 
than those tvrth which Darwin in his Decent 
of J/an® credits some animal* Just as the 
development of the human fcctus is a re- 
capitulation of the different stages in the 
evolution of man from lower to higher ver- 
tebrate forms so the unfolding of his life 
probably exemplifies the different stages in 
his subsequent growth Hts animal propen- 
sities and emotional faculties have their 
fullest play in boyhood and udoleseenee, 
when his mind is not “sickbed o’er t\ith 
the pale cast of thought " The unfolding 
of hii intellectual bfe takes place in man 
hood, and that of his moral and spiritual 
life in old age 

These ore also ihe successive stages^ 
through which a savage community passes 
for the attainment of complete develop 
meni It would be as unreasonable to ex- 
pect the ethical and spiritual development 
of a mature civilisation in a young and 
vigorous one, as it would be to expect the 
wisdom and otherwordline*s of an aged in- 
dividual in a spirited, pleasure seeking 
young man 

In the first stage of civilisation the social 
organism is still chiefly occupied with its 
animal existence and is, therefore, sivongly 
characterised by the predatory spirit 
Matter dominates the mind at t^iis stage, 
and civilisation is Essentially material 
Industries which minister to the comforts, 
conveniences and luxuries of life are 
gradually. developed Culture, at this stage, 
being related to the gratification of the 
senses, and the animal necessities of life, 
or to the expression of the emotions, takes 
the form of the Fine Arts, — poefiy, music, 
sculpture, painting and architecture, and 
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first stage of cmlisation ma\, on this 
account, be appropriate!} called the stage 
of the Fine Arts As might be e'tpected, 
ho\\e\er, the<e arts remain througliout this 
stage more or less realistic Philosoph) is 
altogether absent , and the only sciences 
%\hich make any progress are astronomy 
and mechanics I he former is studied 
chiefly for the influence uhich the heavenly 
bodies are supposed to haxe on our mun- 
dane existence, and the latter for its 
intimate connection with the development 
of the arts and industries Religion is 
almost entirely objecti\e, being chiefly 
conflned to the worship of the powers 
of nature and of heroes distinguished for 
militar} prowess There maj be much 
of It, but, nevertheless, there is little of 
spiritual developmemi Belief in magic, 
sorcerv and witchcraft is w idclj prevalent 
Not much ethical development could be 
expected in a community which is immersed 
in Ignorance, and in which brute force is 
held in the highest esteem, and m which 
the average man has no conception of any 
pleasures except those of the senses 
The second or intermediate stage may 
be called that of intellectual development 
Matter now ceases to dominate the mind 
The sovereignty of Reason is now establish- 
ed, and the empire of law is gradually 
ef(tended Man is no longer absorbed by 
the struggle for mere animal existence Hts 
outlook on life is widened He investigates 
physical as well as psychical phenomena 
and attempts to elucidate the laws by 
which they are governed Thus spring up 
Science and Philosophy The industrial 
advancement effected during the first stage 
remains, and may even be furthered But 
tfie inieffect instead of being absorbed by it, 
pursues objects which have no reference 
whatever to present utility and the animal 
requirements of man Art passed from the 
imitative and the naturalistic stage to 
what has been called the “ Classic stage, 
m which “ beauty is sought as the union ol 
spirit and matter T he Muses instead ol 
celebrating the sanguinary exploits and 
erotic adventures of semi savage heroes 
and gods, begin to produce drdmas epics, 
and lyrics more in consonance with the 
cultured intellect and improved morals of 
the age Militarism and the predatory spirit 
are on the wane As the stage advances 


wisdom and knowledge begin to occupy a 
higher place than brute strength in the 
estimation of the community I here is 
greater humanity and greater self restraint 
than in the preceding stage The rational 
istic vpirit of the ag$ does not harmonise 
with the anihropocenlric idea of divinity 
prevalent during the first stage The 
cultured classes lean towards scepticism, 
agnosticism or monotheism in some form or 
other Their views tend to leaven the more 
Ignorant classes, and belief m magic, sorcery 
and witchcraft ceases to exert any very 
great influence upor them, if it does not 
die out altogether 

During the third st^ge far more attention 
IS paid to the spiritual than to the animal, 
to the inner than to the outer life of man 
Happiness is sought for from within, rather 
than from without, by self denial rather 
than by self indulgence Art« and indus- 
tries which promote bodily comforts and 
luxuries have hardlv any share of the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful Painting and sculp- 
ture arc idealised Religion becomes alto- 
gether subjective among the enlightened, 
and partly so among the ignorant Suppres 
Sion ol egoism and cultivation of altruism 
tend to become the rule of life with the 
former Such virtues as «elf sacrifice and 
benevolence become more widely diffused 
than ever before The decadent mihtansm 
of the second stage becomes altogether 
extinct among those who have made the 
greatest progress in the path of spiritual 
advancement There is a tendency towards 
the establishment of equilibrium between 
the various forces of progress, material, 
intellectual and ethical , and society is 
cksrsct'K-.'sed .vwv» bj Avs/iwjwj ibaf? bj 
mobility 

The three stages we have mentioned 
above constitute an Epoch of human pro- 
gress The history of that progress may be 
conveniently divided into three epochs 
The first epoch began abotit the sixth 
millenium B C and ended about 2000 B C 
It comprises the history of the earlier civili 
sations of Egypt, Babylonia and China 
The second epoch (about 2000 B C — joo 
AD) comprises the later civilisations of 
Egypt and China and the civ ilisations of 
India, Greece, Rome, Assyria Phoenicia 
and Persia We are living in the third^-^ 
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epoch which commenced about 700 A D. 
The most important fact of this epoch is 
the rise and progress of the modern ctvili> 
sation of Europe or Western civilisation 
as it has been called. Each of these epochs 
was ushered m by important racial and 
political movements The first epoch was 
inaugurated by the subjugation of the in- 
digenous peoples of Egypt, Chaldaca and 
China by intrusive immigrants It was 
niainly the period of Semitic ascendancy 
The influence of the Semites or mixed 
Semites prevailed all o\er the civilised 
world of the first epoch (except China) 
During the earlier centuries of the second 
Epoch Babylonian was still the language 
of intercourse among the civilised peoples 
of the time with the single exception of the 
Chinese A new race, the Aryan, now 
comes into view, destined to carry civilisa- 
tion to a much higher degree of develop- 
ment than ever before The site of the 
origmal home of the Aryans is still a 
subject of dispute among philologists and 
archsologists There are some reasons to 
conclude that a section oT that race svas 
settled in Daetrea and Eastern Iran about 
the time of KhamurabI of Babylonia (circ 
2300 B C ) A branch of the Aryan race 
migrated into India abouc sooo BC and 
gradually established its supremacy over 
the aboriginal tribes {here • .^mjlher 
branch, the Mitanis, rose into importance 
in Asia Minor about the t5th Century 
B C t A third group, the Hellenes, migrated 
to Greece and there displaced the Pclas- 
gians , and a fourth, the Romans, overcame 
the more civilised Etruscans Egypt was 
invaded by a horde of barbarians, the 
Hyksos, who overthrew the native dynasty, 
and founded one of their own (about 2000 
BC) The ancient Babylonian empire 
which had attained its acme of prosperity 
under Khamurabi and his successors, was 
conquered by barbarous tribes, the Kassites 
from the mountains of Elam (about 1800 
BC) It was gradually dismembered, and 

* Tins IS ihe gei erallv accepted date oflhe Indo 
Aryan irnTnigralion Prof Jacobi and some other 
scholars would carry it much further back 4000 B C 
or even earlier 

tin an inscription foind at Uogharkioi in ASia 
Minor, the date of which is about 140a B C, ibe Vede 
Gods Mitra, Varui a Indra and the Na<3Uasare 
involved Journal Itojal Asiatic Soeirty October 
‘lyio p 84< a'd Ju1> l9'< P "V 


out of Its ruins rose a new empire, that of 
Assyria, The only civilised country where 
political revolution was consummated with 
the least disturbance was China, where a 
new native dynasty called the Shan took 
the place of the one founded by Yaou 
(about 1765 B C ) The third epoch of 
human progress was initiated by the inva- 
sion of the Roman Empire by the Germanic 
tribes in the fifth and the sixth centuries 
A D( the incursion of the Arabs into Africa, 
Syria, Persia and India in the seventh and 
the eighth, the subjugation of the savage 
tribes of Mexico by the Toliecs about the 
middle of the sixth century and the 
establishment of the supremacy of the 
Yncas m Peru in the 9th or loth ® 

It IS always perplexingly difficult to 
unravel the complex sfcem of sociological 
phenomena But the perplexilj is consider- 
ably enhanced during the second and the 
third epochs by the fact, that each of them 
started with a good number of the products 
of the progress of the previous epoch or 
epochs The difficulty would obviously be 
greatest in the third epoch Though the 
Civilisations of the preceding epochs had 
become extinct or been reduced to a mori- 
bund state, the results attained by theth 
were preservid'UO^o tnccntiderable extent 
Though the trees had*diec! or ceased to hfesr 
any 'fruit, a good many of their fruits I'emuoK 
edwlih seedready to germinate m congema'l 
soil. There 1$ thus caused an embarrassing 
intermixture of indigenous and exotic, 'of 
low and high forms in varying degrees of 
intricacy, which it is often exceedingly 
difficult to discriminate and distinguish 
The Arabs, while still in the militant and 
material stage, are forcibly converted toa 
religion which is not of native growth, but 
which IS originated by a highly gifted man 
of transcendent capacity, under the influ- 
ence of another religion of foreign origin 
which itself was, in all probability, influ- 
enced by a third evolved in a distant 
country, the noblest spiritual and ethical 
product of the last stage of the second 


• fn rrj-ard to ihepre Tollec and pre Yneaciv'k 
sations of America ihe data its j-et available are 
lerjr unceriain Tbej prebablv belong to ibc 
second epocl T1 e \ ncas and ifie Tclitcs and their 
successors Texcucans and ihc Anecs made consider 
able progress in lie first stage which was ncarl) 
coevaf with thefiiM stage of ihe modemciMl -anon 
of Turope 
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epoch of human progress We have thus 
the incongruous conjunction of an ad- 
vanced religion and a social stale exhibit- 
ing but little of intellectual or spiritual 
advancement Again, the Arabs coming 
into contact with the products of the 
old civilisations, soon imbibed their spirit 
to a certain extent and developed a taste 
for intellectual pursuits, just as the Negro- 
es under the influence of Western civilisa- 
tion may develop a similar taste at the 
present daj But neither the one nor the 
other, as a communitv, could, on that ac- 
count, be said to have progressed in the 
intellectual stage Wuhin a century of the 
death of the prophet, not a few of the 
bigoted, illiterate, and fanatic Saracens 
were transformed into votaries of literature 
science and philosophy They translated a 
large number of the Sanskrit and Greek 
works on philosophy, mathematics and 
medicine In the tenth century, the Abasside 
dynasty m Bagdad, the Fatim*te in Egypt, 
and the Ommaide in Spain vied with each 
•other in pTomoling science and letters , and 
Bagdad, Cairo and Andalusia became the 
centres of the civilization of the time But 
the Mahomedans as a body were still in the 
first stage though they appeared to have 
'advanced into the second Their culture 
tvaSinainly confined to the fine arts They 
originated but little except m poetry abd 
architecture In philosophy and science, 
they were mainly transmitters They 
gathered many of the valuable results of 
the civilizations of Greece and India and 
transmitted them to posterity 

The Mongolians while still m the lowest 
stage were converted to Buddhism, but 
could not on that account be said to have 
been translated to the stage of civilization 
mf w’hichthat religion is one of the noblest 
products The “ Barbarians ” of Europe 
accepted Christianity, one of the grandest 
^results of the last stage of oriental culture 
m the second epoch, but as might be ex 
pected they could not assimilate it It 
remained a thing apart from their lives, and 
notwithstanding its nominal adoption, 
they long continued to remain in the first 
stage Christian altruism was not com- 
patible with the stage of progress which 
they had attained at the time of its adop- 
tion The doctrine of relentless, eternal 
puni'hment by fire, the fiendish delight 


which theologians like Tertullian, took in 
contemplating the hideous scenes of end- 
less torture in hell, and the systematic, 
deliberate barbarity with which the Christ- 
han Church persecuted the Jews and other 
heretics harmonised with the nature of 
nations whose favourite pastimes, even 
amongst refined classes, were bull baiting 
and bear baiting 

There is some analogy between epochs of 
civilisation and geological epochs, which 
are invariably ushered in by important 
terrestrial and biological changes The 
analogy becomes closer when we compare 
the stages in the history of the development 
of man with those in the evolution of the 
flora and fauna peopling the earth Just as 
the strata containing fauna of a particular 
facies in one part of the globe are correlated 
to those containing fauna of the same facies 
in another, so the deposits in which the re- 
mains of paiccolithic men are entombed, or, 
m later times the monuments, and records 
which reveal similar culture whether, artistic, 
intellectual, or ethical, may be referred to 
the same age, provided they are not trans- 
ported. and provided the raution presently 
to be mentioned be exercised in such re- 
ference Thus the megalithic monuments 
(dolmens cromlechs 6..C J which consist of 
huge blocks of stone, little or not at alf 
hewn, set up m the form of 3 hut with a flat 
roof, whether in Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Spam, Syria, Northern Africa or 
India, are of the same type and referable to 
the same age (the neolithic) 

During the first epoch, Babylonian cul- 
ture presents numerous striking points of 
coincidence with the Egyptian and the 
Chinese The,oroximit\ of fcig,V.Pt to Baby- 
lonia renders an explanation of these coin- 
cidences on the hypothesis of the trans- 
plantation of the ideas and institutions of 
one country to another possible But the 
remoteness of China from Babylonia, and 
the physical barriers intervening between the 
two countries, which must have been so 
different to surmount in the first epoch as to 
be almost insuperable, hardly justifies such an 
explanation of the concidences® between 

• The very dawn of history finds the Chinese and 
the ChaCdatans m possess on of s milar astronomical 
knowledge There is agreement eien m its anomal es 

In we of the earliest chapters of the J/ieo Kmg [the 
Chit CSC Book of H 'lory] sajsProf R K Douglas 
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Chinese and Babylonian culture in the same 
epoch 

As we shall sec in some detail hereafter, 
Greek thought, during the second stage of 
the second epoch, presents many points of 
contact with Indian thought of the same 
stage , and intercourse between the two 
countries at the time was not sufficiently 
close to account for such coincidences 
There are many striking points in which 
the ethical culture of India during the third 
stage of the second epoch resembles that of 
China during the same epoch In fact the 
system of Laoutsze, the greatest philosopher 
China has produced, corresponds so closely 
to Vedantism that he is supposed by some 
to have drawn inspiration from India • He 
rose up to the Indian level of moral ele- 
vation and preached the sublime doctnne 
“Recompense evil with good ’ “As lor 
me,'’ said he, ' I have three precious things 
which ! hold fast and prize , namely, com- 
passion, economy, and humility ” “Judge 
not your fel'ow man Be content to know 
Yourself A truly good man loves all 

men and rejects none " 


' aitronomical ind cations ar« given wheh imply ih« 
s 1 ii(tmg of Ihe card nal points towards ihe west Thai 
IS to say, ll atxhe orientaiion desenbed reprrsenls ike 
north as being in reality the north west and the south 
the south ease and so on I he onty eaplanaKons of 
this displacement wl^rch ui til lately have been offered 
have cast reflections on the astronomical knowledge of 
the intelligent and accomplished Fmperot- Yaou 
B c ) But as Or De l^couperie has pointed out 
the cuneiform tablets have revealed the fact that 
precisely the same shifting of tl e points of the compass 
existed among the Akkadians It is remarkable also 
to find in confirmation of ih s d scovery,that according 
to the same scholar, all the Chald^ean inonnmenls, 
with the exception of the temple of Bel Merodach at 
Babylon, are oriented with the same mclmalxjfl 
towards the west (Confucianism pp 910) 

• 'We know so little of Laoutste s fnslory,’ says 
Dr Douglas 'that it is impossbleio say whether or 
nO he drew his inspiration directly from India It is 
possible (hat he did but whether this is so or wol the 
resewthJnifK' Jwwttsi’ .the .lead. ijr .chaciclertstics^ 
Hindoo mysticism and those of Taouism are suflS 
cienllv striking \\hen we are told that Hindoo 
mvstici'm * 13)8 claim to disinleresled love asojJposed 
to a mercenary religion that it reacts against the 
ceremonial prescriptions and pedant c literature of the 
Vedas that it identifies in us Pantheism, sut^and 
obiect. worshpper and worshipped, that it aims at 
. ultimate absorption into the infinite , that it inculcates 

-- the wav to Ibis dssolut on, absolute passivrty with 

. ..'.u. c^K and re5«ai on of alt the 


olhc inmost self 
powers that it believes f 

pretensuJns 


.. .. -smjtnical m raculous 

iheurgic deparlincnt (\ anphn s 


Some caution 1$ necessary in reasoning 
upon the analogy between culture and 
geological epochs and in correlating the 
different stages of cultural It may be 
transported from one age to another as 
Greek and Hindu culture of the second 
epoch svas by the Saracens in the third 
Again the culture of one age in a country 
may survive there in a subsequent age in a 
more or less stationary condition Paleo- 
lithic culture survised, even into the present 
epoch, in various parts of the globe — m 
New Zealand, the Andaman island and 
Central Africa Deposits in which paleo- 
lithic implements are met with m these 
places could not obviously be correlated 
to the deposits of the palaeolithic period 
One can never he sure of the supersession 
of a certain stage of culture in a particular 
locality by a higher one unless there is clear 
evidence of the latter 
As the flora and fauna referable to a parti- 
cular geological age in one part of the 
globe are never exactly contemporaneous 
with the flora and fauna referable to the 
sameage in another, so in the same way 
the products of civilization belonging to a 
particular stage in a particular epoch m 
one locality are not exactly synchronous 
with the products ol the civilisation of the 
same stage in the same epoch m another 
Thus, lor instance, the second or intellectual 
stage of the second epoch of civilization 
was Initiated in Greece in the seventh 
century fc by Thales 0/ Mileius, the 
lather of the Ionic school But m India, 
there are reasons for believing that it began 
two or three Centuries earlier The third 
or the ethical stage of the same epoch 
began in India with Gautama Buddha, m 
China with Laoutsze and Confucius, m 
Persia with the propagation of Zoroa- 
strianism during the reign of Darius, and 
»n Palestine with reformed Judaism in the 
sixtvV century n c. i 5 lit‘ in vjreecir, iv* 

Hours with the Mystics’) we see reflected as in a 
glass Ike various stages through which Taouism has 
passed from the time it was first conceived m the 
mind of Laoutsre down to us latest superstitious 
development ’ ( Confucianism and laouism' pp 
218—219 ) 

The date of Laout'ie’s birth is generally given to 
be 11 r 6fi4 so he was much older than Buddha and 
could not have been influenced by his teachings even 
if we suppose that the intercourse between China and 
India was close enough at the time to make such in- 
fluence posvibte 
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commenced w :th Socrites nearly a century 
later The duration and intensity of the 
ethical upheaval \aried in different countries 
It lasted longest and produced the most 
striking results in India 

The distribution of civilised man is subject 
to the same law as that which governs the 
distribution of all organisms — namely* the 
higher the organisation the more restricted 
IS the habit The pal-colilhtc man was 
distributed all over the globe Ihe neo- 
lithic man, with his knowledge of agri- 
culture and the breeding of domestic 
animals, his improved tools and his settled 
life, uas a long way m advance of the 
palrcoluhic, \sho had to depend on hunting 
and fishing for his living , and his distribu- 
tion has been found to be far more limited 
than that of his palaeolithic forebear Ihe 
range of civilized man is still more restrict- 
ed The civilization of antiquity was 
confined within a few degrees of latitude 
m the northern hemisphere, and there to 
three races only, the Aryan, the Semitic, 
and the Mongolian Among them again 
there were some who did not rise much 
above the first or the second stage The 
Assyrians, for instance, had made consider- 
able material progress They were as 
skilled in handicrafts as in agriculture 
Cloths of brilliant colours, exquisitely 
finished carpets, profusely embroidered gar 
ments, rich and handsomely decorated 
furniture, gilded and carved work in ivory, 
glass and various kinds of enamel, metal 
work, saddlery and chariots are some of the 
manufactures in which the Assyrians attain 
ed a high degree of excellence The Assyri- 
ans during the second epoch were a htghiv 
Juxurious .oeqolfi Most of ihr usr.bil aris 
were cultivated to the highest pitch, and 
in dress, furniture, jewellerv &.c , they were 
not much behind the moderns Out, with 
all this splendid material development, there 
IS but little indication of intellectual or 
ethical progress In their inscriptions the 
Assyrian kings boast unceasingly of their 
cruelties, as though they were exploits 
worthy of renown * I passed ** says one 
conqueror, “two hundred and sixty fighting 
men under my arms , I cut off their heads 
and built pyramids of them ’ “I killed one 
out of every two,’ says another, ' I built a 
wall before the great gate of the town I 
flayed the chiefs of the rebellion, and I 


covered this wall with theirskins Some were 
crucified or impaled along the wall ’ The 
history of Assyria is a monotonous record 
of the plundering expeditions of her kings 
carried on with the most savage cruelty 

Sociological data are generally so very 
complicated, the records wherein they are 
preserved are so very imperfect, and the 
interpretation of these records is beset with 
so many difficulties, that it i«, as a rule, 
extremely difficult to judge when a social 
aggregate has advanced from one stage of 
civilization to another Even 111 a society 
which ts immersed in barbarism, or has at 
least made some progress in the first stage, 
there may arise exceptionally endowed in- 
dividuals, intellectual or moral geniuses, 
who being far in advance of their age, fail 
to make any impression upon the commu 
nity in which they live There were here 
and there gifted artists m the palaeolithic 
period who turned outartistic work, whch 
would not suffer by comparison with similar 
work of the present day But it is so rare, 
that the community in which they lived 
cannot well be said to have advanced to 
the first stage of civilisation of which Fine 
Arts IS the most important cultural develop- 
ment Among the Indo Aryans of the 
Rigvedic period, while they were still in 
the lowest stage there were several seers 
who to soin- extent anticipated the intellec- 
tual and ethical movements of subsequent 
stages But the Indo Aryan community 
could not on that account be reasonably 
considered to have been lifted up to either 
of those stages 

These are comparatively simple cases 
But cases ol much greater complexity 
/vreseol themselves to jihcjolq^.ioa.l 
We -have staled above that the third or the 
ethical stage was initiated by Gautama 
Buddha in India and by Socrates in Greece 
I his statement, however, may be objected 
to on two opposite grounds Itmay besaid, 
on the one hand, that Buddha and Socrates 
had been preceded by men like Pythagoras, 
and the authors of the Upanishads, who 
not only preached lofty ethical doctrines 
but did their best to reduce them to prac- 
tice , and, on the other hand, it may be said 
with equal reason, that the seed sown by 
Buddha and Socrates did not germinate and 
beat frirn until sometime after thevr death 
One line of argument would push back, 
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and the other push forward the date we 
have fixed for the commencement ol the 
third stage of the second epoch There are 
individuals in the western world at the 
present day who have certainly advanced 
far into the ethical stage , and the question 
may arise whether the community to which 
they belong has entered that stage or not 
It may be stated as a general rule, that a 
nation cannot be said to have reached a 
higher stage of civilisation unless the class 
referable to that stage exerts sufficient 
influence to make it felt in its life and 
activities We have endeavoured to follow 
this principle in judging whether a society 
has advanced to a higher stage or not But 
even in a community which has moveS to 
the highest stage there is numerical prepon* 
derance of the representatives of the lowest 
stage, among whom are found men but 
little removed from the savage level, who 
make their influence felt in a direction the 
reverse of that to which the individuals 
belonging to the higher stages would lead 
their community A civilised society is 
thus always acted upon by opposing forces 
and the bewildering diversity, and com- 
plexity of sociological phenomena render 
the determination of the direction of the 
resultant force a task of extreme difficulty 
It IS often as difficult to decide when a 
stage has terminated as to settle when it has 
commenced The momentum of the forces, 
whether making for material intellectual 
or moral progress, propels a socteiy forward 
even after the forces have ceased to exist 
The first stage is thus often projected into 
the second or even into the third, and the 
second IS usually projected into the third 
The above considerations hold m the 
case of epochs as m that of stages Infact 
the stages or epochs overlap each other, and 
the dates of the commencement and of the 
termination of a stage or epoch are ncccs- 


sanly of a conjectural character and must 
be taken as altogether approximate, espe- 
cially as the records whence they are gather- 
ed are often very obscure, imperfect, and 
unreliable 

It will be inferred from what has been 
said above, that the progress of m&n has 
not been continuous As the^lhird stage 
IS characterised by harmony rather than by 
mobility, civilizations which attain that 
stage* remain in a more or less stationary 
condition during succeding epochs, and the 
younger civilizations while m the earlier 
stages of these epochs are necessarily at a 
lower level But the culture of a particular 
stage during any epoch is of a higher order 
and embraces a larger number of peoples 
than that of the same stage in the preceding 
epoch This must necessarily be the case 
as the culture of the later periods is to a 
great extent based upon that of the earlier 
Thus the cultural development of the 
various stages of the second epoch covered 
a larger area and, 3$ regards quality, was 
superior to that of the corresponding stages 
m the first epoch, including as it did India, 
Persia, Asia Minor, Greece and Rome, and 
embracing the artistic, intellectual and 
ethical culture of the Greeks and Hindus 
I he civilization of the current epoch covers 
a much larger area than that of the preced- 
ing epoch, and Its artistic and intellectual 
achievements have been on a much grander 
scale Our ethical ideals still remain the 
same as those attained during the third 
stage of the last epoch In fact an earnest 
endeavour to realise them is not as yet 
noticeable on the part of the y ounger and 
more vigorous civilisations of the present 
day When they actually attain the third 
stage, howeser, not only will such an en- 
deavour be made, but it is possible, that these 
ideals will be superseded by loftier ones ol 
which he can have no clear conception now 


THE ACT or THE POLISH NATION AND OF THE 
POLISH PILGRIMS 


Qr Adau MtcKiEwicz 


\VI 

Y OU are in a land of unbelievers, and 
outside the law, like certain travellers 
in an unknown land who had fallen 
into a trap 


—Some travellers fell into a trench for 
wolves Among them were masters ser 
vantsanda guide 

And as soon as they found themselves 
at the bottom of the ditch, they measured 
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jt with thejr e\es and though they said 
not a word, they foresaw what was to 
be done 

The strongest and biggest of them stood 
upright at the bottom of the ditch, the 
second mounted on his shoulders, the third 
on the shoulders of the second, and the 
guide on the shoulders of the last 

And in mounting thus upon one another s 
shoulders, they made no distinction of 
master and servant, but arranged ihemseWes 
according to their sue and the width of 
their shoulders 

They decided that the guide should be 
placed highest, and be the first to escape 
from the ditch , for, knowing the country 
and the roads he would soonest be able 
to find succour 

And when the guide was out, they watch 
ed in silence, refreshing themselics with 
the food they had in their wallets, and 
distributing it to each according to his 
hunger 

Some feared lest the guide should lease 
them there, but they said nothing, $0 as not 
to discourage their comrades, and merely 
said to themselves * When he betrays us, 
we shall have time to complain ' 

After some time, the guide brought some 
men, extricated the travellersand conducted 
them to the village 

1 hey separated in silence, and whispered 
among themselves " The guide is only an 
idiot, but as he has sinned through tgnor 
ance and not evil intention, and as he 
himself received a sufficient fright, let 
him depart in peace , and next time let us 
choo«e a better guide ’ 

And the guide thought “ 1 have made a 
mistake, and I nearly caused the death of 
these worthy men , another time I shall 
not undertake to guide anyone ' 

And there reigned a solemn silence 
among these men from the moment of 
their fall to that ol their escape 

The following year other travellers fell 
into the same ditch with another guide 
and thought they could extricate themselves 
by the same means 

But a discussion ensued as to who should 
remain at the bottom , for the masters did 
not wish to lend a shoulder to their servants 
and the latter feared that once their masters 
were saved they would abandon them to 
iheir fate 


And all were afraid to let the guide go, 
for in punishment of his error they beat 
and injured him , he was, therefore, forced 
to swear by his great gods that he would 
return 

As soon as he got out, he thought 
** These are bad men, and they are plotting 
something against me , for they have 
shown me very little confidence Let us 
leave them in the ditch So he took the 
road to bis bouse 

And the travellers were dying of hunger 
for some day«, when by chance some men 
found them and pulled them out of the 
ditch 

Hardly had they been set free, when 
some, wished to go their own way, and 
others wished to look for and punish the 
faithless guide So they quarrelled and 
separated 

The more hot headed went along cursing 
and threatening their guide, and it happen 
ed that no one wished to serve them as 
guide, despite their entreaties and their 
money 

And the faithless guide swore and cried 
that he was not guilty, that these men had 
gone astray by their own fault , and to 
show his knowledge of the country and the 
roads, he undertook to become a guide to 
some other travellers And thanks to him 
the same thing happened to them as to the 
first 

And from the moment of their fall to 
that of their deliverance, there was a con 
tinual dispute 

You are tn your pilgrimage in a land of 
unbelievers as were the people of God in 
the desert 

During your pilgrimage, re/ram from 
complaining, murmuring or doubting , for 
these are sins 

Aou know that when the people of God 
returned to the land of their forefathers, to 
the Holy Land, they were on a pilgrimage 
in the desert And among the people of 
God there were manv pilgrims who sighed 
for Egypt and said “Let us return to the 
land ol bondage, there we shall be cap 
lives, lut we shall have onions and meat ' 

And Scripture teaches us that the Lord in 
His wrath lengthened the pilgrimage of the 
nation until all those who had hankered 
after Egypt were dead , for not one of them 
deserved to see the Holy Land 
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You know tkat there were others among 
the people of God who did not beheve m 
thevr prophets and who said “And how 
can we reconquer the land of our fathers 
when we have against us powerful Kings, 
and peoples who seem to be like a race of 
giants? 

And Scripture adds that the Lord, wroth 
with this want of faith, prolonged afresh the 
pilgrimage of the nation until all those who 
had doubted died in the desert , for not one 
of them deserved to sec the Holy Land 

And not only those who had murmured 
aloud and lost faith but those also who had 
murmured and doubted in their hearts died 
in the desert, for God reads m our hearts 
as in a book that is open to him though 
sealed to others 

Therefore must jou guard j ourselves 
against the sin of murmuring and doubting 
so as not to prolong the days of your pilgri* 
mage 

And just as in the camp of the chosen 
people there were diseased men tainted with 
leprosy and scab so also among you are to 
be found the diseased and the <crofulous, 
that IS to say, wicked and unworthy Poles 
Flee from them, for their disease is more 
contagious than leprosy 

In truth, I say unto you, a soldier who 
fights without having faith in the justice of 
his cause, is nothing more than a wild 
beast, and the general who leads him to the 
combat without this faith is no more than 
a brigand 

The diseased man fights on the field of 
battle and slays two of his enemies, and 
when he returns to his fent be corrupts the 
hearts of the soldiers and stays the souls of 
ten of his own men 

He resembles a man who goes to Church 
and kneels down in prayer, and who on 
returning to his house, mOcks God and 
Faith iT> iht presens* of hv«- shiJdfen 

Let him not excuse himself by saying — 

‘ Conduct or action is one thing, thought 
or word is another, for one may sin against 
the Motherland as gnesously m word as 
m thought, and not one of those sms shall 
escape punishment 

Such are the precautions to be taken 
during the Polish pilgrimage against dis- 
eased men 

Just as Christ and His law appeared in 
the midst of the Jews and iheir Capital , so 


also will your new law bring its rule of dele- 
tion and love into the capitals even of the 
liberals of Europe 

For England and France are like Israel 
and Juda If, therefore you hear the 
liberals disputing over one or two chambers, 
for a hereditary or an elective chamber, 
tf you hear them argue about the mode of 
election, about the civil list, about the 
freedom of the press, — do not be enamoured 
of their wisdom, for their wisdom is that of 
the ancient law 

It IS the Pharisees and the Sadiicees that 
dispute over the pure and the impure and 
who do not understand what it is to loie 
the truth and to die for the truth 

And when they hear you, children of the 
North, talking of God and of Liberty, they 
inveigh against you* they exclaim as the 
doctors did against the Infant Jesus “And 
whence has he acquired so much wisdom, 
this son of a carpenter ’ And could a pro- 
phet be born m Nazareth? \nd dares he 
to teach us w ho are old doctors ? ’ 

And when they speak of the war you 
pave undertaken for the safely of the 
nations, they do not deny that you have 
acted well But they say that it was ill 
timed , just as the doctors reproached 
Christ with having dared to heal on Sab- 
bath day and cried out “Is it permissible 
(o heal on Sabbath day ? Is it permissible 
io make war against the Russians during 
a European peace ? 

And if they give alms to the widows and 
the orphans of Liberty, to the widows ami 
ihe orphans of Spain, of Portugal, of Iiah 
and of Poland they do so w ith great noise 
m their assemblies, as did the Ph-irisees 
And if they give to their country, they 
discuss how much, according to the law or 
the constitution, they ought to give 

Tiour law, however, is different , for you 
say ‘ All that IS ours belongs to the 
Motherland , all that belongs to our 
Motherland belongs to all free peoples 
The English who love liberty according 
to the ancient law say “Let us lake back 
the Ocean from France, as fsrael took back 
the cities from Juda" And the French of 
the ancient law say - “ Let us take back 
the Rhenish provinces from the Gernans 
And the Germans say * I et us take back 
from France the duchy of Alsace And 
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Others speak similarly Therefore do I say 
unto jou that thej are fools 

For ports, seas and continents are the 
inheritance of free peoples Does the Pole 
quarrel with the Lithuanian for the banks 
of the Niemen, for Grodno and Bialjstok ^ 
So also I say unto jou that the Frenchman, 
the German and the Russian ought to be 
as the Lithuanian and the Pole. 

— One day a savage took possession of an 
abandoned house with his wife and child- 
ren And, counting the window’s, he said 
’‘My Wife shall look out of this window, my 
son out of this one, and 1 out of this ” So 
they looked out of their respective windows 
and whenever they left them thej stopped 
them up, so that the light belonging to one 
should not be made use of by another 
And the rest of the family had no windows 
And the savage said “1 alone shall 
ha\e the right to warm mjself at mj stove 
(there was only one stove) , let the others 
make stoves for themselves ’ And then he 
said “ Let us open a separate door for 
each one in each house ' So they left the 
house and often fought among themselves 
for light, for heat and for different portions 
of the dwelling 

This 18 how the nations of Europe be- 
have— they envj each other the commerce 
m books and the commerce in wines and 
the commerce in cotton, forgetting that 
science and riches belong to the «ame house, 
to the association of free peoples 
XI\ 

Some of you discuss about aristocracy 
and democracy and other points of the 
ancient law These brethren are mistaken, 
like the early Christians who disserted 
cm circumcision an& on a'u'iulion o 1 
hands 

For the peoples shall not be saved by the 
ancient law, but by the merits of the 
martjred people, and thej will be baptised 
in the name of God and of Liberts, 
and he who receives this baptism is 30ur 
brother 

Be perfect like the Apostles, and the 
peoples will take jour word, and that 
which you shall establish will have the 
force of law not onlj for jour own but for 
all free peoples 

Do not argue too much about the form of 
Government to be given to Poland ft is 


not those who talk the most that will make 
the best laws, but those who love the most 
and have the greatest devotion 

— Certain orphans were looking for a 
guardian to administer iheir estates and 
take charge of their education Thej cast 
their eyes on a neighbour who was a good 
administrator, but an avaricious man who 
had accumulated immense sums of monej 
and who passed generally for an industrious 
but unruly man The orphans said “We 
shall have nothing to do with him, for he 
will grow rich at our expense ” 

Thej cast their ejes on another neighbour 
who had written a book on agriculture, 
but who had never cultivated fields Thej 
said therefore “We shall not have him, 
for he will trj experiments in agronomy at 
our expense But thej heard of a third 
man who had once enjoyed a large fortune 
but who had lost it in the protection of the 
widow and the orphan So they said “ Let 
us take him 

The form of the Government to be is like 
the form of a speech delivered by an 
orator 

An industrious man in going to the 
National Council reflects over what he 
ought to put in the exordium of liis speech, 
what in the middlle, and what in the 
peroration, for it was thus he was told to 
do at school But as he only faintly feels 
the national cause, his speech will be 
arranged with skill but will be empty , and 
will pass without leaving any memory 
And the man of devotion on going to 
the National Council, with his heart full 
of love for his Motherland, and imbued 
with the truth of what be has to saj, speaks 
without thinking of the arrangement of his 
phrases, but ’ms speec’n wi’iVoe weA ordered, 
and the stenographers will capture it m its 
flight so as to serve as a model for others , 
and the orator himself will be astonished 
at having spoken so wiselj 

It IS thus that legislators of fervent 
patriotism will establish inthecountrj an 
order conformable to its needs, and the 
country will be wtselj constituted, and its 
neighbours will copj its constitution and 
imitate it 

The republic that jou are to found resem- 
bles a forest sown by a planter 

H the planter sows good seed upon good 
ground, he can be sure that the trees will 
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j'row ol tliemselve^ Without Ins needing to 
think as to their form, and without his 
fearing lest needles should grow on the oaks 
or leaves on the pines 

Sow, therefore, love of the Motherland 
and the spirit of devotion, and be assured 
that of these will be born a republic great 
and beautiful 

\X 

— A widowed woman had fallen into a 
trance, and her son called in some medical 
men 

All the medical men said “Choose from 
among us only one to attend her 

One of them said “ I shall treat her alter 
the method oi Drown But the others 
replied “ U is a bad system, that It is 
better that she should remain m a trance 
and that she should die, than be treated 
after Brown " 

Another said “ I shall treat her alter 
Hahnemann" The others replied “That 
IS a bad method , let her die rather than be 
treated by homeopathy ’ 

Then the widow’s son said “Treat her 
by what method you please, provided that 
you cure her ’’ But the doctors could not 
agree They did not wish to give m to 
one another 

It was then that the son exclaimed m 
despair * O iTiy mother ’ And the widotv 
was roused by this cry and was restored to 
health And the doctors were driven away 
Some of you say “It is better that 
Poland should remain in subjection than 
that she should revive through an aristo* 
cracy ’’ And others say ‘ It is better that 
she should remain buried in slavery than 
that she should revive through democracy ’ 
Others again say, “It is better that she 
should remain as she is than that she should 
have such and such frontiers’ All these 
are only quacks, and not sons, and they do 
not love their mother, their country 

Vetily I say unto you 'Do not enquire 
what shall be the form of Government in 
Poland , suffice it to know that it will be 
belter than any that can be imagined by 
jou Do not trouble yourself about her 
frontiers, for they will be greater than they 
have ever been 

“And each one of you has ivithin bi5 soul 
the seed of the furure laws and the measure 
of the future frontiers 


“The more you improve and enlarge your 
own souls, the more will you correct your 
la«8 and enlarge your frontiers ” 

XXf 

— There was in former limes a queen who 
called a simple soldier to the command ol 
her armies, and who said • “Gain victories 
over all my enemies and I shall give you 
half of my kingdom, and I shall be your 
bride “ 

This soldier entered on the campaign 
followed by the armies which he command- 
ed in the name of the queen, and day by 
day he defeated his enemies and became 
renowned and powerful 

So he said to the queen “ It is now tune, 
my sovereign, that I should wed you, and 
that we should reign m peace " And the 
queen said “ It is not yet time, for you 
have not conquered all my enemies ’’ 

So the commander became angry and 
said ' Now I am growing old and rich, 
rather than fight for this woman, I shall 
retire to my estates and take rest “ He 
therefore withdrew to his lands and left the 
frontiers unprotected , and the enemy re- 
paired Its losses and came right up to his 
lands, ravaging the country 

Then the general roused himself, and 
showing himself to the people, exclaimed — 
“To arms I follow me to defend my pro- 
perty, as you followed me formerly when 
vie won great victories ’ 

But the men said “ And who pl^ are 
you. foolish man, that we should follow you 
to defend your property? Formerly we 
obeyed you, for you summoned us in the 
name of the queen, but you are now no 
longer her general, you are no more than 
an ordinary man like us “ And they sent 
him away 

For the queen had already chosen another 
simple soldier, and this man became 
general, and was obeyed and gamed the 
victorj 

This queen is Liberty, this soldier is 
Trance 

X\H 

When during your pilgrimage you enter 

a city, bless it by saying “ May our liberty 
be with youJ If the inhabitants receive 
you and listen to you, they will be free, 
if they despise you and do not listen to you 
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and banish }Ou, your benediction will re 
turn upon you 

In leaving an ungodly city and country, 
enslaved or independent, shake the dust oH 
your sandals ! say to you truly that 
Toulon, Nantes and Lyons were better treat 
eo in the days of the Convention than such 
a city will be in the days of the European 
Confederation 

For when Liberty shall come to take her 
seat m the capital of the world, she will 
judge the nations 

And she will say to one nation — “ I was 
assailed by brigands and I asked thee for 
some iron for my defence and a handful of 
powder, O nation ' and thou gavest me an 
article in a gazette ' And the nation will 
reply “When, indeed, O Liberty ' did you 
call me’’ And Liberty will answer “I 
called thee through the mouth of these pil- 
grims and thou heardest me not ' Go then 
into slavery where there will be the whist- 
ling of the knout and the grinding of 
ukases *' 

And Liberty will say to another nation 
' I Suffered poverty and affliction, and I 
asked of thee, O nation ' some bread and 
the protection of thy laws, and thou didst 
merely throw me some ordinances ’ And 
the nation will reply “ When, O Liberty, 
didst thou come to seek me ^ ' And Liber- 
ty Will answer — “ I came under the cloaks 
of these pilgrims, and thou drovest me 
away Go then into slavery where there 
wilLhe the whistling of the knout and the 
grinding of ukases ” 

Verily 1 say unto you, your pilgrimage 
will become a stumbling block to the 
powers 

The powers have rejected the stone you 
offer for the ediflce of the peoples, but the 
stone will become the corner-stone and key 
of the edifice to come And he on whom 
It shall fall shall be crushed, and he who 
shall come up against it shall fall and never 
rise again 

Wtll 

Governors of France and doctors of 
France, you who speak of liberty and serve 
despotism, you will be cast between the 
despotism of the foreigner and your own 
people, like a bar of cold iron between the 
anvil and the hammer 

And you will be beaten, andyour dross 
will fly out in sparks to the frontiers of the 


world , and the peoples will say to them- 
selves “ To be sure, there must be a great 
hammering there as in an infernal forge” 
And vou will cry to the hammer, to your 
own people “People, pardon and cease 
to strike, for we have spoken of liberty” 
And the hammer will say “Thou hast 
spoken in one way and acted in another ” 
And It will fall again upon the bar with a 
new force 

And you will cry to the foreign despotism 
as to an memorable anvil 0 despotism ' 
we have served thee, relent and become 
hoilowr so that we may hide ourselves from 
the hammer ” And the despotism will say 
* Thou hast acted in one way and spoken 
m another And it will present to you 
Its hard and icy surface, and the bar will 
be beaten and flattened out, and no one 
will recognize it 

XMV 

Such are the acts of the Polish nation 
and of the Polish pilgrims, not imaginary, 
but culled from the histones of Poland, and 
from the writings, the traditions and the 
teachings of Poles who were pious and 
devoted to their country, martyrs, confes- 
sors, and pilgrims , and here and there 
certain things by the grace of God 

Read them again and again, brothers in- 
armsand believers, and let your leaders-^ 
those among you whom you call lieutenants 
or sergeants— enlighten you and explain 
them to you 

For your leaders are like fathers of very 
large families, occupied at the same time 
with their children, their homes and their 
business » 

But the lieutenants are like the guides 
and nurses of their young brothers in arms, 
and are ever at their side to watch over 
them 

The Praver of the Pilgrim 
All powerful Lord our God ! The children 
of a warrior nation lift their hands to thee 
from every quarter of the world They 
cry to thee from the depths of the mines 
of Siberia, from the snows of Kamtschatka, 
from the steppes of Algeria, and from 
France, a foreign land But in their own 
Motherland which has remained faithful unto 
thee, they mav not cry to thee ' Our aged men, 
our women and our children can only pray 
to thee in secret, with their thoughts and 
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tlieir tears 1 God o{ Ja;;cUon* God 
of Sabteski { God of fCoscinszkof hate 
pity on ohr Motherland, have pity on us 
Grant unto our families to pray to Ihee in 
the churches of our towns and our hamlets, 
and jrrant unto our children to pray uport 
our graves Out let thy will, not ours, be 
done in heaven as on earth, Amen 

The LtTANt op the Pilgrixi 
K3rie eleison, Christe eleison Our 
Father who didst save the chosen people 
from their captivity in Cgjpt and who 
broufthte^t them back to the Holy Land, 
Take us hack to our Coumtrs 
Son of God, Saviour of the worjd, who 
hast suffered martj rdom and the cross, who 
hast risen again and who reignesi m 
celestial glor^, 

Raise again our Coustrv 
Virgin Mary, whom our fathers called 
queen of Poland and of Lithuania, 

Save Poland and Lithuania 
Saint Stanislas, patron of Poland, 

Pray for us 

Saint Kasimir, patron of Lithuania, 

Pray for us 

Saint Josaphat, patron of Russian Poland, 
Pray tor us 

All the saints and martyrs of our re 
public. 

Pray for us 

From slavery to the Muscovite, the 
Austrian and the Prussian 


O I oRi), riPtn FR Ls 
By the martyrdom of Ihc thirty thousand 
warriors of Oar, who died for Faith and 
Liberty, 

O Lord, deluer us 
By the marlyrefom of twenty thousand 
inhabitants of Praga, massacred for Faith 
and Liberty, 

O Lord, deliver us 
Bj the martyrdom of the joung Lithu- 
anians killed under the baton, who died 
in the mines or in exile, 

O Lord, dfliver us 
By the martyrdom of the inhabitants of 
Osrmiana,® butchered in their homes and 
their churches 

O Lord, dfliv eh us 
Dy the martyrdom of the soldiers massa- 
cred at Fischanf by the Prussians, 

O Lord, dfliver ls 
By the martyrdom of the soldiers killed 
by the strokes of ihe knout in Constadt by 
the Muscovites, 

O Lord, deliver ls 
By the wounds, the tears and the 
sufferings of all the Polish prisoners, exiles 
and pilgrims, 

O Lord, dblimr us 
Grant us a tomb for our bones in our 
native land, 

We pray thee O Lord 
T he Cud 

• 17th Apr 1 iSyi 
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THE INDUSTRIAL POLICY OF ENOLAND 


II 

Its weakness and its need 

C AN It be said that the English nation 
IS satisfied with its industrial policy ’ 
Or can it be said that it ought to be? 

These are simple questions , but root ques- 
tions usually are simple To reconnoitre 
round a subject, turn it this way and that 


and ask a thousand questions about it, as 
IS done on Commissions and by a certain 
type of publicist, is often a sign ol insincer- 
ity, even of levity, a proof that the day of 
reform is as yet afar oH But to ask one 
simple, direct and fundamental question 
about a thing 1$ an indication that some- 
body has begun to be serious One of the 
most significant facts of the present time is 
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the tendency for all questions relating to 
labour and induslrj to merge into one 
simple, primary and ultimate question, vis 
Is industrial individualism any longer 
defensible’ 

As regards the questions with which ihi* 
present article opened I think there can be 
no denying that in each case the answer is 
in the negatne 1 he active and widespread 
sjmpathj shown towards the railway work- 
ers and the miners in their recent efforts to 
impro%e their condition, together with the 
almost universal acquiescence of the nation 
in the active part taken by the Government 
m recent mdusinal crises, make any other 
conclusion impossible But it is possible to 
go even further and to saj that, on the 
whole, the English people are coming to 
believe that our industrial policy is decided 
ly iniquitous, inhuman and unjust, and 1$ 
in urgent need of some sort of drastic re- 
form either from within or without The 
general feeling is that if industrial indivi 
dualism is to survive its policy must be 
seriously modified, even checked and con- 
trolled by the instrument of legislation 
Such being the case, and frankly acknow- 
ledging that our industrial policy is at 
fault, iniquitous and uniust, how comes it 
that policy continues from year to year 
without being in some way modified’ To 
this question we fear there is but one 
answer, iis , that those vvhn are responsible 
for Its perpetuation have degenerated into 
rank materialists and have either lost the 
power to appreciate spiritual values or are 
too content with their position to consider 
the position and claims of others The fact 
is our industrial leaders do not think, and 
they do not think lor the verv reason that 
the fever of commerce, of profit making, has 
literally consumed their minds, burnt up 
their spirits For the most part they are 
incapable of enthusiasm for anything spiri- 
tual , and because they are materialists 
they are afraid to think lest reason should 
call upon them to make a sacrifice Thus 
we are confronted with this important situa- 
tion that while, owing 10 foolish and 
suicidal persistency in 'an inhuman and un 
just industrial system, our nation is 
approaching nearer and nearer to a crisis, 
probably to revolution, the men who have 
It in their power bv a wise modification ol 
prevailing methods, the introduction into 


business of new principles and motives, etc , 
to establish an industrial system in keeping 
with the grander social idealism that is cer- 
tainlv coming into being, to avert such a 
cnsis, and thus to open up new possibilities 
*f personal and «ocial development, are just 
the men who will not, or dare not, face the 
issues, search for the causes of the mighty 
upheavals which are threatening modern 
society It is because of this fear, this la- 
mentable neglect of a plain and paramount 
duty, that the Government is finding itself 
compelled, as the only means of averting a 
social revolution, repeatedly to interfere m 
trade disputes, and even to legislate, con- 
fessedly in the interests of the workers 

That one of two things, revolution or 
socialism, the former involving disorder, 
confiscation, the letting loose of the wild 
beast passions, the terrible passion for self- 
aggrandisement, etc , the latter involving a 
system of rigorous State control, the rule o! 
an official class, and thus a tremendous 
sacrifice of personal liberty, IS bound to re- 
sult from the unreasonable, stiff necked poll 
cy of our present industml leaders, these 
latter seem not to understand Why they 
do not understand, m view of the strong 
feeling ngainst their attitude and policy 
which IS everywhere to be encountered, 
can only be explained by the fact of 
materialism, ol spiritual decay as the out- 
come of two or three generations ol persist- 
ent searching after wealth, position, luxury* 
and power Without doubt, as ispfbve^ 
by happenings in almost every department 
of our life, not least by the unrest that is so 
obvious m our religious life, a new and 
grander social idealism is being developed , 
but the great pity and calamity IS that the 
men who possess the wealth and control the 
industrial policy of our country are the only 
men who are outside this social and spiri- 
tual movement But be that as it may, this 
one fact we must recognise, iis, that unless 
our industrial policy is seriously and radi- 
cally reformed from within, by the men 
who control it, drastic changes will have to 
be effected from without, that is, if a social 
upheaval is to be avoided The question 
of the reasonable distribution of wealth, of 
the rights of labour in regard to the fruits 
of industry, is the fundamental problem of 
this age, and the sooner this fact is reahred 
by the captains of our industry the better it 
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Will be for the future well being of our 
nation 

It IS generally beliesed, and \ery often 
taught, especially by the learned, that a 
revolution must of necessit} have a subtle 
and mysterious cause But a grea'er fallacy 
could scarcely be imagined As a matter 
of fact, the issues of a revolution are always 
simple and apparent When Furope begins 
to realize this there v\ ill be some hope for 
Western civilization During the past six 
or seven years there has scarcely been a 
moment when in the landscape of the na- 
tions the lurid spectacle of revolution ha< 
not been exposed to view Not only in 
the West, among modern nations but in the 
East, among ancient nations revolution has 
been rife, and in every instance the real as 
welt as the avowed cause has been a desire 
tor tiberij, ibr increasea' opportunity oi'seiV 
expression New visions of li'e have 
dawned upon the modern world, and every- 
where men and women are yearning for the 
liberty to live in accordance with that 
Vision It was the same with the I rench 
nation at the tune of the great Revolution 
i he cause of that Revolution, m«pue of the 
numberless disquisitions of cultured histori- 
ans and philosophers was the simplest of 
all causes— the demand of the people for 
justice and liberty It would appear to be 
natural to men trained in metaphysical 
reasoning to assume that extraordinary 
events must have hidden and mysterious 
causes— causes so subtle that only a philo- 
sopher could by any possibility discover 
■them But the precise opposite is the troth 
A small quarrel may have, and indeed often 
has a subtle, almost unasceriainable cause, 
but a big quarrel, such as a revolution, for 
instance, never has It might require a 
specialist, a Man of Affairs to explain a 
political squabble or to account for a 
Parliamentvry Dissolution , but the cause 
of a revolution would be known by the 
humblest peasant in the land In fact we 
might almost fay It down as a general law 
of human association, that in cases of dis 
pule, the bigger the quarrel the more funda- 
mental and apparent will be the cause 
And what is fundamental is almost always 
simple, clear and unmistakable,-— that is, to 
an unsophisticated mind 

Few blunders could be more disastrous 
than that which learned men make when 


they try to account for great issues by secret 
and subtle causes It was such an error 
\vhich made possible the French Revolu- 
bon, it 1$ precisely the same error which 
Vve in England are making to day In the 
\tory of the French Revolution there are 
tnany chapters of tragedy, but it may rea- 
sonably be doubted if any one of them can 
Compare with that which describes the utter 
tnability of the so called rulers of France, 
the nobfesse, etc , m the year immediately 
preceding the out break of revolution, to 
hnderstand the I rench people , to take 
them seriously , to realize the significance 
<vf grim terrible, but apparent (acts If 
^ver the French people were truly national, 
hossessed of one clear thought, swayed by a 
*»ngle powerful feeling it was during those 
thomentous years , yet throughout all that 
•ime absofutefy nothing was done, the 
"/hole relnrm mavement being grosiU 
ihisundersiood and ignored even treated 
'Vith levitv, by the very men who alone had 
•f in their power to effect reform In other 
'Vord- the rulers of France, the men who 
^eld the rems of Government, possessed the 
Creat bulk of that nation s wealth, were the 
Only men wlio did not understand the 
french nation And because the men who 
'^id understand France, the journalists, 
Publicists and agitators, vvere powerless to 
^Ilect any real reform the crisis came 
Without miking the analogy too close I 
’'link that the relationships existing 
I’ctween the capitalist and working classes 
Of this country to day are not greatly un 
^’ke those which existed between the no 
^lesse and the bourgeoise ol France at the 
•'me of the Revolution It is true that the 
Middle and Upper classes of our society 
JSnlam many members who are strongly m 
^bour of social reform , but so did the ar- 
■Mocralic classes of France, but the fact 
"bvcrlheless remains that these classes, as a 
"hole, do not understand not to say 
*\mpalb]se with, the modern social refomi 
**lovemcnf , the current ngitalion for a sa- 
"br and hiimaner industrial policy , the 
«'ianges in thought and ideas, m the 
R^neral conception of and altitude towards 
“fe that are every where taking place 

Now in regard to the prevailing social 
“hrest, the first thing 1 should like to Say is 
’•iat It IS essentially national If it is not 
"ational then nnibmg ever was or can be 
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There is not a hamlet in the land that does 
not fee! it, not a Limited Liability Com 
pany that does not fear it , not a church 
that IS not affected bj it It is occupj mg the 
mind and directing the energj of the great 
majority of the publicists, journalists, 
economists, preachers and reformers of our 
time Every newspaper and journal, and 
every conference, political, religious or in- 
dustrial, discusses It Learned men explain 
it, and upon it the righteous pour their 
contempt If it had not been national the 
recent Railway and Coal strikes would not 
have been possible The unanimity of feel- 
ing and of action among men working in 
diHeient parts of the country and under 
Widely contrasted conditions, and manifest- 
ed, moreover, in face of poverty and the 
threat of persecution, is in itself an abun- 
dant proof that the existing social unrest is 
widespread, national 

Another cardinal fact concerning this 
social unrest is that it is of steady growth 
*1 here IS nothing spasmodic or of the hot- 
house nature about it For twenty years or 
more It has been growing, and growing at a 
steady though accelerated rate And it is 
still spreading, stili deepening That this 
IS so we need only consider the progress of 
the Socialist movement during recent years 
Ten years ago the Socialist was descredited, 
was anathema in most respectable circles, 
while Socialists were everywhere ridiculed 
But so completely has the general feeling 
and social outlook changed, that the re- 
former to day who is not a Socialist stands 
m danger of being taken for a fossil The 
belief in Socialism is spreading in England 
to day as quickly as the belief in Equality 
spread in Trance in the decade preceding 
the Revolution and for similar reasons 
Considering, then, that the existing social 
unrest is essentially national, is of steady 
growth, and still continues to spread, is it 
not folly to disregard it, to look upon it as 
a temporary ebullition without a reasonable 
cause? To refuse to take the present situa- 
tion seriously is to evince a total incapacity 
to see a clear issue, to respond to a grave 
moral and spiritual appeal Whether the 
people are reasonable or unreasonable in 
their attitude, right or wrong in their de- 
mands, they believe desperately m their 
cause, are intensely dissatisfied with exist 
mg social conditions, and are bent on giv- 


ing effect to drastic changes of one sort or 
another We are probably nearer to a re 
volution than most people imagine , and a 
revolution with a feeling such as now exists 
in this country would be a terrible affair 
On two occasions during the last twelve 
months vve have been within an ace of re 
volution, and only a wise intervention on 
the part of the Government has saved our 
nation from such a calamity Indeed, so 
far from it being the case that the Liberal 
Government by its social legislation has 
produced or fostered a spirit of discontent 
and revolution, it would be nearer the truth 
to say that but for such legislation, etc , we 
should ere this have been in the throes of a 
terrible civil war And it is a question de- 
manding serious consideration whether the 
return of a reactionary Government to 
power at the present time would not be the 
most disastrous event that could happen in 
England \et and this fact we must not 
lose sight of, the staggering truth is that m 
spite of much social legislation of Govern* 
ment intervention in the case of the Rail- 
way and Coal strikes, not to menttoji minor 
disturbances, very little has really been done 
to improve the social condition of the work- 
ers, to remove the gross injustice which is 
everywhere so dreadfully apparent In fact, 
except that it has postponed the crisis, given 
the capitalists of this country a little more 
time in which to come to their senses, and 
thus, by tire introduction of a more humane 
and national industrial policj, to save the 
situitron, Government intervention has 
achieved scarcely anything 

One thing the majority of our political 
leaders, as well as of our Middle and Upper 
c!a«ses generally, have yet to learn is that 
we are living m an age when democracy 
has indeed become something of a reality , 
when the common run of men are becom- 
ing truly enlightened, fully cognisant of the 
why and wherefore of things— of the source 
of wealth and the cause of social injustice , 
the meaning of life, the laws and condi- 
tions of the highest human Well-being, the 
inalienable spiritual rights of every human 
being During the past ten or twenty years 
the working men of this country have come 
to grasp several fundamental facts They 
know, for instance, that prevailing social 
conditions are absolutely and grossly un- 
just , that commercial methods are inhu- 
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man and iniquitous, that the life they have 
been wont to liVe is not the life man ought 
to live They also know that wealth and 
leisure are necessary to the true enjoyment 
of life and realize that life, this earthl3 life, 
that i«, the life of every human being, can 
and ought to be enjoyable W'e need not 
wonder therefore that working men have 
come to believe that the wealth necessary 
for the full and complete enjojmenl of life is 
actually earned by them is theirs bj right, 
by reason of the deepest spiritual nccessitj, 
and IS literallj and wrongfully witheld from 
them by reason of an artihcial and immoral 
commercial system, and often ruthlessly 
squandered by an undeserving few on the 
follies of a superficial existence 

Thus, looked at intelligently, the social 
unrest of our time is not the product of 
clandestine reforming societies, nor of the 
hoarse shoutings of a few political tub* 
thumpers, neither is it the outcome of a 
desire to establish mere economic equtiiv. 
or to possess the wealth which the idle 
squander Rather is it as 1 have so often 
insisted, an indication of a profound spin* 
tiial awakening, a sign that the people are 
longing hr a deeper social and spiritual 
existence, for the fuller life of art and of 
social communion Out because this claim 
on the part of the people for the opportunity 
to live spiritually is meeting wuS severe op- 
position, It mav be said that the prevailing 
social unrest is the protest of an enlightened 
community against ihe evils of a barbaric 
industrial policy In spite of materialism 
and of a strong tendency to strain after 
pleasure, there is abundant evidence that a 
new -social idealism is developing in our 
midst, and that a deep longing for a more 
vital, spiritual and many sided existence 
IS manifesting iisell Jl is true that the 
people at luge seem to be indifferent to 
religion , but there is tome reason to be- 
lieve that this indiKerence is only manifested 
towards Church religion, with iisplaycd- 
out Nineteenth Century dogmatism and sis 
narrow conception Of spiritual life, and that 
It will disappear so soon as satisfaction has 
been got for other and more urgent de- 
mands hor the lime being the working 
men of this country arc engrossed in an 
effort to secure the means to live the larger 
life, and they are neglecting religion and 
standing alcof from the Church bccaixe 


thev have, unhappily, a loo-well founded 
suspicion that that institution, on the whole, 
IS not in sympathy either with their 
objects or demands But the plain fact is, 
and recognise it we sooner or later must, 
the root cause of the prevailing industrial 
discontent and social unrest is a desire to 
live a more ideal life , a feeling on the part 
of working men that they are being con- 
verted little by little into machines, into 
tools in the hands of a few heartless 
materialists Working men have of late 
years been reading widely and thinking 
deeply, and have had a vision of a more 
ideal and spiritual life Against this gron- 
ing idealism the sordidness of modern com- 
mercialism stands out in w eird contrast , 
and the fact the contrast is beginning to be 
recognised is the surest sign of the approach 
of war A conflict IS inevitable , and when 
freedom is at stake, and the is<ue of war is 
vvhether the lust for power on the part of 
the few, or the desire for the liberty and 
opportunity whereby to live the fuller spin 
tual life which all tlie greatest art reveal*, 
on the part of the many, shall conquer, 
there can be no disputing on which side 
victory will ultimately lay 
Confronted, therefore, with these impor- 
tant (acts the imminence of revolution, 
the undoubted existence of snciaT injustice, 
the wide<pread recognition by wTarking men 
that such injustice is arlificially'caused, and 
IS not inevitable the growing* intelligence 
of the w (liking classes and their awakening 
to ihe deeper facts, realities and pos*ibiIi- 
tiesoflife, the gradual developincni of a 
new social idealism, it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that soinclliing ought 
10 be done— something substantial and far- 
reaching — and that immediately, by the 
men who control our industrial policy 1 or 
who are more likely to do what is necessary 
to be done than the captains of our indusiryt 
the men who possess the means and the 
power to do all that is needed’ And cer- 
tainly something will erelong have to lie 
done if Socialism or civil war is to be 
avoided The attitude of English capital- 
ists towards the industrial problem during 
the next few 3 ears w ill determine the coune 
of events our social and industrial policyi 
foe generations to come If the opportunity 
be seized and a sane policy be pursued the 
situation may be saved , but if it be altow- 
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ed to slip, disaster of one «ort or another 
will be sure to follow For (he time being 
the situation is in their control , but let 
them longer cease to act or to ignore the 
cry for justice, and power will be taken 
out of their hands for ever Because indus- 
trial indvidualism has been allowed to 
develop unrestrained, unchecked bj religion 
or by common sense morality, it has be- 
come the instrument of a deep seated and 
devitalizing materialism, and thus the 
cause of the conditions against which the 
nation is now re\elling 1 his fact cannot 
be too well pondered, as without doubt the 
future welfare of our country depends upon 
the willingness of our capitalists to modify 
and humanize their industrial policy, and 
thus to lessen and mitigate the evils their 
own selfishne|s and shortsightedness hue 
produced 

The way we are at present going, indus- 
trially speaking, is undoubtedly the wav of 
madness materialism is our only guide, 
physical force our only rule U xtould 
appear that morality and industry had 
irrevocably parted asunder The concep- 
tion that evil, including commercial evil, 
has a personal cause and must, in the last 
resort, be overcome by some sort of personal 
salvation, a process of moral and spiritual 
eJes-ation, is one that the present generation 
seems wholly to have lost sight of What 
in a healihy age would be regarded as 
moral and personal questions are in these 
days of materialism regarded as political 
and impersonal questions Hence the cons- 
tant appeal to force, the frequency of the 
strike and the lock-out , the clamour for 
restrictive legislation in these days And 
so cruel and destructive has the instrument 
of the strike become that the Government 
has found it necessary to intervene in order 
to prevent revolution But the cost of such 
intervention is Socialism and Socialism, 
as IS proved by the recent coal strike, means 
the curtailment of liberty, both of masters 
and men Such is the price our nation is 
paying for the moral impotence (the direct 
outcome of materialism) that has overtaken 
Its capitalist classes 

Now to an intelligent mind the policy of 
antagonism, o! unabated warfare between 
the two closely allied and primary factors 
of production, capital and labour, which 
has characterized Western industry dunng 


the past half century, must appear as one of 
the most revolting and suicidal policies 
imaginable A little thinking ought to 
convince any man that in regard to industry 
of any kind, the best results can only be 
secured when there exists perfect har- 
mony, a real spirit of co operation, 
between employers and employed But 
so very few people, even business men, 
do really think about common and 
every-day affairs, that it is not surprising 
to find that so important a truth is not 
generally recognised If more did recog 
nise It we should have less foolish stubborn- 
ness m the industrial world than we have 
today, less open defiance, less desire to 
subdue and crush one s opponents, a more 
willing and sincere attempt to find out 
what }S reasonable, and thus to manifest 
the spirit and to produce the conditions 
which most conduce to happy and willing 
workmanship 

During the past seventy years great 
changes have taken place in industrial me- 
thods and in social conditions The introduc- 
tion of machinery and the establishment of 
the large workshop have made possible the 
accumulation of almost unimaginable for- 
tunes Yet in spile of this fact, and also of 
the fact that the struggle for existence in 
large towns tends to increase, and the need 
for greater concentration on the part of the 
workman to grow , the undeniable truth is 
that in almost every case the application of 

the workers for improved conditions and 
better wages, has been refused, often blunt- 
ly refused, no matter how reasonable the 
claim made was or how great profits were 
Increased efficieni.y, speed, and concentra- 
tion, and the gradual substitution of mental 
or physical effort necessitate a periodic ad- 
vance in wages But when the time comes 
for such advance to be sought, it is general- 
ly the case that the employer refuses even 
to listen, or to do anything except insist on 
his right to make large, yea unlimited 
profits, no matter what the social conse- 
quences of his action are Not only that, 
but if his conduct be exposed, he will de- 
clare himself to have been grossly and foul- 
ly maligned, and, hiding himself behind 
the fortress ol his enormous wealth, — so 
great is his pride, so complete his subservi- 
ency to the materialistic spirit, — will even 
persist in regarding the men who have 
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pleaded for the wlierewnhal Jo live on a 
plane a little l>i)>her than the animals, as 
malcontents, revolutionists, breeders of dis* 
content, etc 

For over iixtj years the relations between 
masters and men have been {•overned by 
physical force, bj strikes etc, where 
wealth, aided by the soldier and the police 
man, on the one hand has been pitted ajjainst 
pONcrty, sheer physical endurance and the 
ravaging ferocity of hunger, on the other 
And this in spite of the fact that the wealth 
reaped and enjoyed by the few is chiefly the 
product of the many We need not wonder 
therefore that a strong class hatred has 
arisen, or that a spirit ol antagonism be 
tween Capital and Labour exists which is 
destroying all that is best in human nature 
robbing it ol enthusiasm and of that spirit 
of good will without which nothing good 
can he accomplished Thus we are com 
pelled to admit that our commercial policy 
has for the most part been a policy of nith* 
less repression of senseless blood sucking of 
sheet ptoBt making at the expense of all 
and sundry even of those upon whose 
happiness and well being their own pros 
peritv ultimately depended 
Th It being the case need we be greatly 
astonished at the abundant crop of social 
evils at the social chaos and unrest which 
the twentieth eenluiw has inherited? In 
deed we need not They are the inevitable 
product ol bad, suicidal business methods, 
of ideas and practices which, when carefully 
examined, stripped of the deceits nf 3 highly 
technical terminology, decidedly belong to 
the age of barbarism And just think what 
our industry is suffering from to day as a 
direct result of them ' A Trade Unionism 
which often works vn a contrary direction 
to both efficiency and good feeling, a 
strong tendency towards Socialism severe 
antagonism between masters and men, 
whereby all enthusiasm and all desire lor 
good work is killed Federationism among 
employers whereby it has become well nigh 
impossible for an enlightened emplojer to 
do a good thing to carry out a sensible re- 
form, in his own works without coming 
under the censure of his compeers! Perhaps 
at no period in the history of this country 
have the ideals of labour been so low as 
they are today, and never were workmen 
less enthusiastic about their crafts and tasks, 


the production of good and beautiful work 
than they are to day Uut need we be sur 
prised? Is it to be expected that an in- 
telligent man will put all his enthusiasm 
and brains into labour, the rich fruit of 
which will be reaped by a man whose life 
IS already filled to satiation with luxury? 
The artistic idealism of the Middle Ages, of 
craftsmen m the days of the Trade (juilds, 
IS almost entirely unknown to day , but 
what IS more, it is likely to remain such 
until a saner commercial policy has been 
established 

Thus even from the point of view of 
profits. I believe that our industrial policy 
has been a wrong one suicidal , and hold 
that the high-water mark of profit making 
has not yet been reached Psychologically 
the old methods are wrong With happy 
and contented minds men can not only do 
better work, but work far harder, and pro 
duce more with the same amount of energy 
Consequently, I firmly believe that the wise 
and successful employer of the future will 
be the man who makes it his first and 
supreme effort to secure the happiness of his 
workmen For if the profits from begrudg- 
ed and unwilling labour have been great, 
what may they not be when labour is will 
ing and the workers are happy and con 
tented ? 

At the same time, and while believing 
that the development of industry on more 
rational and humane lines is inevitable, I 
candidly confess that I do not think for 
tunes will be so large, or that exceedingly 
large fortunes will be so numerous m 
the future as they are today Profits miH 
rise, undoubtedly but if the worker is to 
get his due share ol those profits, it is more 

than likely that the employer will reap less 

than he now does But if the employer of 
the future is likely to receive less wealth 
from industry than is now the case, 1 be- 
lieve he will be the recipient of a good 
that IS far more valuable and satisfying 
and that will more than compensate him 
for ««ny pecuniary sacrifice he may have 
found It necessary to make In other words, 

I believe we are just beginning to discover 
that there are more assets in business than 
those which can be subsumed under the 
heading £8 d , and that many things 
are worth working for which the majority 
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of emplnjers m the past hate not even 
known to exist 

My chief reason for saying that »n the 
future fortunes will probably not be so 
large, nor large fortunes so numerous, as 
they have been m the past, are two, tis , 
first, that owing to the demand that is 
likely to be made in the near future for the 
introduction into business of a stronger 
personal element, the tendency will be for 
the large business, the Trust, to break up, 
and for the small concern again to come 
into vogue , and second, that a division of 
profits among the workers, some sort of Co- 
partnership, IS inevitable — inevitable, that 
IS, if individualism is to remain 

In regard to the first of ihe«e reasons it 
must be admitted at once that my view is 
not the popular one, as at present the ten- 
dency IS undoubtedly in the direction of 
Socialism Nevertheless it is a view that 
an increasing number of thoughtful men, 
including many front rank business men, are 
coming to hold It is a commonly held 
opinion at the present time that economic 
cheapness is the sole determinant of the 
value of an institution, the ultimate test 
of Its right to endure To such an extent 
have merely economic and material in- 
terests triumphed over moral and spiritual 
interests during the last half century 1 And 
certainly the apologists of the theory of 
the Superman in us most flagrantly mate- 
rialistic forms need go no further than 
modern commercialism for a vindication, 
an actual example, of the doctrines they 
profess But this view I hold to be quite 
wrong, and believe that its prevalence is 
due to the materialism vvhich^ unfortunately, 
has overtaken so many of our ablest men 
Indeed did we look deep enough, it is just 
this materialism that the modern social 
reform movement is seeking to destroy 
There are higher standards than cheapness 
in judging of the value of any institution 
otherwise vve should all live in huts and 
caves and dre<sm sackcloth, and whatever 
IS found to be in opposition to the highest 
human well being trust ultimately p“rish, — 
that IS, if the race it«elf is to continue A 
great social iniquity, like our present tndus 
trial system, may exist fur a few decades, 
but It cannot live for ever and even now the 
doom of Nineteenth Centurv commercialism 
has been sounded. Of democratic govern- 


ment It could probably b^ said that it is 
the dearest form of government conceiv- 
able far dearer than artistocratic govern- 
ment, and infinitely dearer than monarchic , 
and yet the fact is that democratic govern- 
ment has come to stay And vvhv^ Simply 
because participation m the work of govern- 
ment IS now regarded as a necessarv 
function m the life of a developed man, a 
veritable means of self realization, and thus 
a right as well as a duty of every adult 
member of the state To have Labour 
men on town Councils, etc, may not 
conduce to cheapness, but it is a splendid 
means of educating the people in the rights 
and duties of citizenship nevertheless con- 
sequently It IS held to be a good thing, 
and in spite of the expense the people go 
in for It 

Thus notwithstanding the present 
tendency to travel in the direction of 
economic advantage lam of opinion that 
the future development of industry will be 
m the direction of the small business, or of 
the large business conducted on Co partner- 
ship lines, and with the persoHdl element 
between the management and the workers 
more highly developed The new social 
conscience that is avvakenmg, together 
with enlightenment that is coming upon 
the working classes ol this country, will 
effectively check the present tendency to- 
wards Socialism and the formation of 
Trusts What we are waiting for is the 
spiritual awakening of our Middle classes, 
the recogniiion by them of the spiritual 
values and the social ideals which, strange 
and startling as it may seem to many, are 
at this very moment inspiring the minds and 
determining the conduct of thousands of 
English working men Such an idealism 
IS precisely what is needed to save these 
classes from the matenalism that 15 threat- 
ening both their own and the nation's life 
with ruin Were our capitalist class to 
become permeated with the spirit of the 
grander social idealism that is every where 
taking root, a reformation would be effected 
that would completely transform our society, 
spiritualize all our social relationships, and 
finally and completely arrest the present 
tendency towards the State control of 
industry What we need is to get back to 
the close personal relationships of medie- 
val times, but to infuse into those rela 
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lionsliips somclliin^ of itie »nirit and feel- 
ing; \nIiicIi modern cnli{;ntertmenl and 
centuries of development have produced, 
and which are implied in the word demo* 
crac) When that is done work will indeed 
be a pleasure, a jo) , true social service and 
a variable means of self rea]iza(ion Herein 
lies the only satisfactory solution to those 
problems of labour which are menacing; 
not onlj the peace of the Western world 
but the very existence of Western civilisa* 
tion 

Then as to my second reason AM thing’s 
considered f think that Co partnership is an 
inevitable development of the immediate 
future Justice demands it, the level of 
intelligence non reached bj working men 
demands it As .already stated working- 
men are no longer under any delusion as 
to the source of wealth, or as to the respec- 
tive rights of tho«e who produce it lo tt$ 
possession 1 he theory that the capitalist 
lias a tight to reap enormous almost 
illimitable, profits from industry, even while 
the worker receives a mere pittance for 
wages, has been totally abandoned To 
defend it longer would be madness, sheer 
meitation to revolution 

The remarkably high level of intelligence 
reached by working men to day makes it 
imperative that they be given a real inter- 
est in, even a representative voice in the 
control of, the businesses with which they 
ate connected And it is only by turning 
this intelligence to its proper use that ihe 
happiness of the worker and the highest 
business success can be secured Nothing 
can bring out the best workmanship like the 
true spirit of comradeship, of eo operation 
the feeling that one is a co worker m the 
production o! good useful and beautiful 
things, and With an intelligent working 
class this feeling is capable of becoming 
very strong Just as the franchise could not 
longer be w itheld from the working classes, 
once their intelligence had so far developed 
as to make the need of participation in the 
work of government m the making of laws 
ana the building up of institutions, strongly 
felt, so at the present time and for similar 
reasons, Co partnership, participation m the 
controlling, as well as in the prohls of m 
dustry, is inevitable hen the captains of 
our industry try to satisfy this great need 
and demand ol our time a new age will 


dawn, new and gnnder possibilities ol 
spiritual attainment come into view, new 
values and reality spring into existence 
Indeed It IS scarcely too much to say that 
as a nation we arc on the verge of a great 
and grand discovery, on the borders of a 
new life, a ii)onous spiritual kingdom 
Ihe spiritual aspiration and intelligence 
of the worker are factors that cannot longer 
be Ignored, (hat ought not, as is certainly 
at present the case, to be divorced from 
labour. It IS time they were brought into 
active CO oparalton with the directing and 
controlling forces of industry Indeed the 
truth IS that after a certain point of develop- 
ment has been reached, the iiilelligence of 
the worker, if it be not respected, given 
adequate recognition and reward, becomes 
a deterrent rather than a helpful force It 
IS precisely because the revolt of the work- 
ers against modern soctal condmoni and 
industrial methods has its source in a spin 
luai craving that I am convinced Soetaiism 
cannot bean effective remedy for existing 
evils, or that anything can be save a sound 
system of Co partnership, and a process of 
gradual industrial decentralisation 

But if the unity between masters and men 
IS to be real, of the nature required by the 
existing state of society, the motives of 
employers in introducing a system of Co- 
partnership must be genuine and sincere, 
their schemes absolutely bona Bde Any 
mere device for trapping the workers into 
a system whereby they do not get a real 
and adequate share of the proBts of industry, 
of the fruits of their own labour, wjll be 
thrown aside, and will only help to aggra- 
vate the evil Nor will the mere raising of 
wages create the unity, the true spirit of 
co operation that are now so much requir- 
ed, for working men are beginning to 
realize that an all round rise in wages 
means an all round rise in prices, and i* 
realty an evil, causing them to be even 
worse off than before 

But if Co partnership is to be the rule of 
Ihe future, and if Copartnership involves 
proBt sharing and thus a reduced monetary 
return to the chief capitalist or capitalists 
what IS lo induce the modern employer to 
adopt Co partnership? 

In reply to this quesiion I believe that an 
adequate answer would be to say that Co- 
partnership IS the only possible basis upon 
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which the right of private business, tndus 
trial individualism, can in the future be 
retained, for working-men must have more 
Iibertj, more personal control over their life 
and labour Bui the answer I prefer to 
give is of quite another kind I believe 
tha* Co partnership opens up quite new 
possibilities of life, of spiritual attainment , 
reveals and points the waj to a wealth that 
has been too long neglected a well-being 
that vve as a socially advanced people have 
been exceedingly slow to recognise Co- 
parlnfersbip makes possible wbat I believe 
the people of this countrj are longing for 
the introduction into business of more heart 
and soul, more personality , the development 
m our business life of stronger personal rela- 
tionships of a real spirit and feeling of 
brotherhood, of comradeship of f'Mowrship 
If my reading o! current signs and tenden- 
cies IS the correct one, 1 should say that a 
strong feeling IS growing that work ought 
to be a pleasure, a joyful and not a sordid 
matter, a means of a spiritual elevation 
rather than of mere physical perpetua- 
tion, and ought to afford more scope for 
the play of the feelings, even of the aflec 
tions Beneath the clash and clamour of 
modern industry, of the fervid pursuit of 
wealth, new and grander ideals are taking 
shape, nobler ideas and motives struggling 
for Supremacy Die materialism which is 


everywhere so apparent and paramount is 
becoming more and more hateful even to 
those who are its completest slaves Indeed 
there are many indications that vve are 
approaching a nevv era m the «otial and 
industrial life ol our country What we 
are wanting is a handful of men who have 
conviction, imagination and courage , men, 
that IS who, seeing the signs of the times 
and themselves longing for a fuller, deeper, 
more satisfy mg and spiritual life will boldly 
take the lead along the path that reason 
and the call of the larger life would have 
us go But one thing we must not forget 
\ radical change in our industrial policy 
IS inevitable it is for our capitalist class 
to say whether such change shall be eHected 
from without or from within , whether our 
national liberty shall be sacrificed or pre- 
served \nd, let us be qu te frank, Co- 
partnership will net be the last word in*the 
development of our industrial policy, nor 
will any thng save the complete decen- 
tralisation of industry and the coming of 
the time when every family in the state 
can have its little plot of land, with its 
barn or outhouse attached, containing its 
one or two machines, etc , and the family 
can thus live in freedom and determine its 
life according to the ideas and ideals of 
Its members 

Wilfred Wellock. 


THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE ARIS AND 
CRATTS OF JNDJA 


I N India the whole of life is regarded as 
religious, no part as profane In this 
conception of all life as a sacrament, 
the product of the idealism of the Hindus 
and of their religion, the opportunity for 
art and industry is very great The first 
essential of art and industry is imagination 
To the idealistic mind of the Hindu, art 
and industry are the representation of one 
aspect of the Divinity which pervades every 
department of life They therefore trans 
cend the limitations of beauty and form 
in nature, and attempt to represent the 
ideal as the ontv true beauty Beauty has 


an absolute existence m the ideal plane, 
and is revealed in the mind of the Hindu 
artist by God The Hindu artist thus 
relies more upon the inward inspiration 
than upon any discipline in reproducing 
the external form The God who is the 
source of all beauty rhythm, proportion 
and idea is Viswakarma and to him all 
the homage and reverence of the Hindu 
artisan are due, for all art and industry are 
revealed by him to the artisan In the 
Mah3bh3rata he is described as Lord of the 
arts the carpenter of the god«, ihe fash- 
ioner of all ornaments, who made the 
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celestial cliariots of the deities, on whose 
craft men subsist and whom, a great and 
immortal God, they continually worship 
ViswakarmS is not only worshipped by the 
craftsmen «ith offerings and ritual at the 
beginning of their work, but there are also 
numerous charms and songs with which he 
IS invoked to ward off disasters and assist 
them in their work In the rfrtsofcar.* day 
every year Viswakarmi is invoked by the 
Brahmin of the industrial caste 

f ^ i rit»<n»t5jra 

He will not onlj bestow riches, but 
also skill and dexterity to the artisans 
fsisqifatair? 

‘ 

In meditation he is ■ 


*« pranSm, 

fttwrqrai nfiHUt. sriraw* i 

n In the Rupavaha. his form 
anda tttibutesare thus described 
* ealuifliion leivc toViswakacma lh« Uir and great 
who is renowne/and free who has five lilak mark^ 
^ccs ten aims held ng a book and wming siyle 
a sword an ad« a « iron a cop a « 

rosarv. a cobra about his reek a noose, hands be 
token ng sternness and beneficence and weariog a 
golden sacred thread ’ 

The tools and implements are also wor* 

shipped by besmearing them with 
or sandal paste They are considered to be 
the sifts of Viswakarma, whom they arc 
meant to interpret Art thus becomes the 
interpretation of the Absolute or Love, not 

an abstraction but a person. God, and God 
aids the artisan in the revelation ol His 
beautj The artisan's work is also sacred 
As IS said in Manu, — 

• The hand of tie artisan h aUajs pure So a 
fe^ery \endb1e commod ly) exposed 
market and food obtained by begging which a 
holds (in his hand) is alwajs fit for use Ibal.sa 

'"‘Another doctrine that exercises a most 
h^neficial influence on craftsmanship is 
?hat of feamn A mans deeds follow him 
n his next birth Thus ow 'vho knows 
amiss h.s craft will fall into hell and suHer 
aSr his death Builders and painters 
takinc money falsely from other men ther^ 
bv crow poor Dudders and painters who 
Sow bu..n.., well w.ll b'"™' ^ 
lacking naught, so also cunning painters 


are meet to become nobles Builders and 
painters both, who know naught of their 
craft, when here are given according to the 
work accomplished, take that money and 
(leaving their work) rush home therewith, 
though they get thousands, there is nothing 
even for a meal, they have not so much 
as a piece of cloth to wear, that is the 
reward of past births, as jou know , dying 
they fall into hell and suffer pam a hundred 
lacs of years, if they escape they will 
possess a deformed body and live m great 
distress , when born as a man it will be 
as a neeoy builder , the painter’s eyes will 
squint, — look ye, what livelihobd can there 
be for him ? (I he Maya matya) 

Again, the holiness of nature in its 
infiniie variety and beauty’ is the funda- 
mental thought of ihi- Hindu, and is not 
only fixed and ritualised in the senes of 
the Hindu year’s fasts and feasts but finds 
an expression in arts and crafts Thus the 
Hindu craftsman decorates his handiwork 
wiih the forms of wellknown plants and 
flowers birds and be*ists He worships 
God with grass, leaves and flowers and 
loves the birds and beasts associated with 
His life ) hese therefore he represents in 
his handiwork Perhaps the most signifi 
cant of the designs is the lotus pattern 
which to the Hindu is the symbol of life, 
the water in which it floats being ithe 
eternity of existence I his beautiful con- 
cepiion IS crystallised into the arts of India 
and appears again and again not onli^ m 
Hindu but also m Muhammadan decoration 
Among the Hindus the most farmhar 
copper or brass vessel used in home, tie , the 
lota, has derived its shape from the partially 
expanded flowers of tlie sacred lotus 
Among other frequent flowers may be 
mentioned the iris, the imperial pendant 
lily, the rose and the polyanthus with its 
gracefully nodding head of flower and 
revolute leal margins, and many fruits of 
the plains such as the mango, brinjil, etc, 
are also represented In the textiles flowers 
are very common />nii is a single flower 
or figure nni connected by a brellies, or jail, 
or bu la when the flowers are large rhe 
various flowers depicted arc denoted by 
further appellations Such as cfiawett bah 
(jasmine flowered) gul dandi buti (chrysan* 
themuin flowered/ and ge/lia bull (tnaf'* 
gold flowered) When circular the buh 
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would be described is chaiida and iurtnj 
!$ the name of the so called cone pattern 
ol the Kashmir shawls A fcufi would 
be heart shaped like the betel leaf When 
the floral ornamentations form a net work 
that covers completely the field, the textile 
IS called /alar At other times the poetic 
name of panna hazara or thousand emeralds 
IS given when the sprays of flowers are 
connected together like the settings of a 
jewel , so also the expression phell tar is 
used when a running floral pattern covers 
the entire field 

With the ^luhammadans the lota has 
been given a spout because the Koran 
ordains that a man shall perform hts 
ablutions in running water, and the water 
when poured out of the vessel is considered 
to be running water The shapes of the 
Hindu and the Muhammadan vessels and 
their respective uses have given birth to 
two widely different forms of both domestic 
and decorative metal works characteristic 
of our country 

Among birds the most frequent are the 
peacock and the paroquet represertted in 
wood carving as well as in the textiles In 
the textiles the birds are placed usually 
head and tail in the vertical bands and in 
the transverre ones with eacli alternate 
bird looking over its shoulder Another 
bird often depicted resembles the swan or 
goose— the vehicle of the great creator 
Drahma— at other times it is the Garuda 
The hon, the elephant, the horse and the 
ox are also frequently represented m the 
arts The representation of these birds 
and animal forms in life and vigour depends 
upon the guiding and controlling power of 
a Ivvvw" ceUgvaw \V hew teUgvows Ivle 
becomes dull a decorative and high art 
becomes a mere reproduction of conven 
tional forms The Hindu craftsman 
moulds paints t’t carves these patterns out 
of his own head, not from any visible 
model before him His patterns are deeply 
rooted in the national life, full of symboli* 
cal associations that have no meaning to 
the foreigner, but enhance their significance 
a thousandfold to the pious Hindu For 
the reproduction of these patterns which 
thus form a characteristic language of the 
art of the people, the craftsman depends 
upon his race memorv and his own im* 
agination worked up bv a profound deto 
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tion When he will b“gin his work, the 
craftsman according to the injunctions of 
the shastras will proceed to a solitary place, 
after purficatory ablutions and wearing 
newly washed garments Then he is 
enjoined by the shastras to compose in 
dividual consciousness Thus the mental 
image becomes clearly defined When the 
artist vividly sees his picture he draws it 
from his own mind The craftsman is also 
instructed to rely upon knowledge obtained 
in sleep or dreams On the night before 
beginning his work the imager, after cere- 
moniat obligations is asked to pray 'O thou 
lord of all the Gods, teach me in dreams 
how to carry out all the work I have in 
my mind 

It should be observed in (his connection 
that there is an immense variety of the 
patterns and of ornamentation in details 
in different parts of our country Each centre 
of ^rt develops its own peculiarvariely of 
patterns and conventions . Thus in 
Ahmedabad, the phenomeron not un« 
familiar to the Indian traveller, of a banyan 
tree growing out of and around a palm 
until III Its snake like entanglements of root 
and branch, the banyan strangles its foster 
plant IS very common in arts and handi> 
crafts ft IS repeated time after time in 
the carved stone, wood sandal and ivory, 
in the carved hide shields, in the Itn/ihabs 
and other taxtiles and m the gold and 
Silver plate and jewellery, until it has 
become the characteristic feature of 
Ahmedabad art 1 his peculiarity is absent 
in the work of all other art centres in the 
country 

Mythological scenes are also represented 
%ery (vevywewVly vw the arts IwcvdewVs vw 
the life of the youthful Krishna are depicted 
with exquisite skill and delicacy in wood 
work the moonlight dance of Krishna 
and the milk maids, while flowers are 
being showered upon them from the cloud«j__^ 
or the passionate longing of Krishna for 
Uadha and the joy of their union -^are 
depicted with great feeling and^chantfing 
idealism Nature seems to rejoice with the 
advent of God on eartli, every bough of 
the free, everv bird and animal as also the 
fisH in the waters sing His praise, white 
the contentment of the trooping homeward 
cattle that is also depicted is admirable 
riiere are also in caned woodwork the 
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Bf'ures of Ch&munda staging llic demons 
Chanda and Munda, Lalcshmt «vith her tivo 
attendant elephants Snnswali pla^ringon 
the mm While in the ivory work 
especially m Bengal, the figure of Durga 
thrusting her spear into the demon Mahi- 
shasur and attended by Lakshmi, Saraswati 
and Ganesh is verj popular and meets a 
large local demand The patters in almost 
every village of India, after making the 
domestic vessels, make toy gods and god- 
dessc*, protoijpes of those represented m 
the higher arts 

Thus the arts and crafts of the Hindu are 
essentially idealistic and religious The arts 
and crafts of India are applied to the ends 
of religion ar^d mytholog3 Religion has 
not only been the motive force nnd inspira* 
Uov\ to the Hvwdii attvu and ctaUsmao, 
but ceremonial worship has also its influence 
on art 

The implements that are used in temples 
for worship have greatly stimulated art con 
ception Throughout the country, the Kosa 
or panch palret as well as the Htis$ or acfia^ 
ma»i, the dhupdini, the arati lamp and the 
bells are often extremely beautiful objects 
largely drawn upon in decorative art 
Again the sifthasana of the pattern of the 
lotus leaf, a beautiful symbol, has originated 
some of th' most beautiful products of 
Indian art 1 hus the religion of the people 
has contributed to keep alive a lugh degree 
of mechanical skill and artistic feeling by 


creating a demand for the ceremonial 
implements in temples as well as in (he 
household throughout the counlr\ 

The religious festivals of the mdusirnl 
castes are not many in number 1 he worship 
of Viswakarma comes off on the Bhadra- 
Sankranti day The carpenter, the black 
smith, the baroer, the potter, the Sanilmrr, 
and the ha/is/irt do not do any vv ork on that 
day and worship their respective imple 
ments, nashing them in oil, ^-hee, and 
Ganges water and besmearing them with 
sandal paste and vermtllion But the 
Hindustani artisans in Bengal do not observe 
this ceremony Another day m which the 
Hindu artisans of Bengal abstain from any 
work IS the BijayS dvsami day The weavers 
particularly do not work on BijaySdaomi, 
in ekftdmi ani dxnirm iay<, ani wuriVopSh/t 
loom, the shuttle and the weights and mea 
sures with flowers, vermillion, and sandal 
paste On the ira^oisst day they begin work 
a new The UUf, the t<jw//;sand the ^andha 
f>a»i><ts who ‘deal in spices worship Gan 
dheswan on the Baiv&khi Purnimk day An 
image of Durga is made and the God dessj * 
invoked to aid trade, 

wMj Among the traders 
the first of UaisSkh and the Ramnavami 
days are observed as days of snth in which 
they begin their accounting anew m new 
account books 

Radikkamal Mukerji 


ICHCHHARAM SURYARAM DESAI AN APPRbCIAriON 


G UJARAI mourns the loss of one of its 
premier journafists, ftfichfiaram Sur- 
». yarani Desai, the Lditorof the week- 
ly “Gujarati who died in December 1912, 
rather suddenly in Bombay at the age of 
fifty five belf made in every sense of the 
term many' events and adventures have 
crowded into his life A native of Surat, 
he came to Bombay m the earfy eighties 
with just’ thirty five rupees in bis pocket 
and during the course of thirty years he 
managed to build up a Journal, which is a 
power in the land, a first class Printing 


Press, worth many times thirty-five rupees 
and art-extensive (ype foundry wfitchltat 
set the model for bodies of Gujarati and 
Nagan types 

He came of a poor and distinguished 
parentage, the Desais of Surat, and his an* 
cestors, though Danias, were rewarded b' 
the Mogul Emperors Akbar, Jehangir, Shah 
/elian and Aurangzib for their martial 
qualities by a W'atan hereditary emolo 
menlofRs 1100) His schooling was of a 
rudimentary character, but he improved 
upon It so much later on that some of the 
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IcSnlAR^M Slkaaram Desai 
best nntten notls publisbed from tbc 
Gujaratt press are atlnbutcd to his pen 
Earl) in life he had taken a fanc) to print 
in/; presses and the collection of old manus- 
cripls. Intrepid and independent in nature, 
on the thre«hold of his career he found him- 
self entangled m the meshes of a serious 
not, called the I icense Tax Riot, at Surat 
in 1828 The police and the machinations 
of certain interested persons were successful 
in landing him into jail, but bj the sue 
ce«$ful adsocacj of bir Phirozshah Mehta 
he was able to prose an 0/161. and gel 


acquitted From that 
period dates a friendship 
between the successful 
politician advocate and the 
successful Journalist, which 
continued uninterrupted 
fornearh thirty jears. 

He served as an appren- 
tice in two or three presses 
and journalistic offices, but 
the greatest event in his 
life was the founding of 
the wecklj Gujarati paper, 
1 he Gujarati ”, in 1880, 
With the financial help 
and advice of the late 
Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai 
After some )ears, owing 
to a difference of views, 
the support was wuh 
drawn, but undaunted by 
the misfortune, single- 
handed, he carried on the 
enterprise and to day he 
has left It m a position 
of the utmost desirabifit) 

A Londoner do not expect 
his morning paper on his 
breakfast table with 
greater longing than the 
townsman or villageman 
of Gujarat expects hts 
weekl) i«<ue of “The 
Gujarati In fact what 
the * Kesari is to the 
Deccanis, the “ Bengalee ' 
of the Bengalis, the* Guja- 
rati’ IS to the inhabitants 
of Gujarat Wherever a 
Gujarati has gone, to 
Burma, South Africa, Pans 
or London, there “The 
Gujarati has followed him Surcl) there 
must be something out of the ordina^ run 
in the personality of an indiv idual to ac 
comphsil so much 

But his memorj would be cherished b> 
the Gujaratis, even more, jior the unusual 
impetus he has given to th 9 literature of 
the province His collection of the works 
of all the old Gujarati poets in .eight large 
volumes is it<elf a monument of patience, 
labour and research Besides that the 
numerous works on all branches of learning, 
Ilistorv, Phitosophj, Fiction, Religion, 
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PocUy mJ Drama, publitli?<! from the 
Gujarati Pres*, lc»ti[y to hii deep love and 
affeciion for h I languajjc, tpeciatly as lie 
has had to spend considerably to gratify 
that lose and alicction 
The policy of “ The Gujarati '* in polm* 
cal milters has been outspoken and at times 
the local Government thought it verging 
perilously on the border>Iind of sedition in 
its vernacular columns (the paper pos«esses 
Lnglisli columns too) llie first fruits of 
the New Press Act of 1010 were that the 
paper was called upon to deposit a substan- 
tial security 1 he same was done but as a 
corollary to the action the expression of ns 
views has to be most rigorously watched by 
Government A staunch supporter of radi- 
cal view <, tlie split tn the Nanonal Con- 
gress found him throw ing tlie full force of 
ins weight on the side of the Conveniion as 
he felt that <f anv thing practical was to 
be accomplished it would be done not by Px- 
tremist but by Moderate measures In 
matters of social reform lie lent his support 
to the orthodox or con<erva((ve or (he 
Sisnofnii Dhurma party, but it must be said 
that be was not an opponent of slow and 
steady progress in the reform of several 
caste restrictions He disliked the inter- 
ference of the Legislature in our social 
matters and the Age of Consent Bill, the 
Basu Dill and like measures were condemn- 
ed in the columns of “ The Gujarati ’ as 
whole-heartedly as widow remarriage and 
indiscriminate inter-dining He naturally 


W1S ilicrefure a great favourite ofihema 
jorily of his countrymen, whose views still 
run in the old grooves 

ffaving seen both the shadows and the 
sunshine of life, his heart always bled for 
the poor and the magnificent amounts he 
collected for the last two severe famines in 
the Presidency by appealing to his subs- 
cribers and opening a fund for the purpose 
serve to show the high regard in which he 
was held by his readers boih in and out of 
India 

1 mie alone will iliow whelher lie has left 
an abiding influence behind him, whether 
his paper has been able to educate and 
mould public opinion, political and social, 
to any good purpose, but this much n 
certain, that the large number of useful 
books and publications that he has been 
instrumental in gisingto Gujarat, has given 
a tone 10 that literature, stiffened the rather 
limp state in winch it was before, and by 
encouraging several Shastris and strug 
gling young men with a taste for letter* 
bas brightened up the dark future which at 
one lime some people thought was looming 
large before the province 

ft IS difbcuU to touch cursorily in a short 
magazine article on the manifold activities 
of the deceased, but if from the above hnes 
M could be gathered that Gujarat had lost 
the Nestor of its Journalism, they would not 
have failed of their purpose 

Krisiinvlai. Moiiavlal Jiuveri 


MOHAMED AND THE QUR’AN 

Bv S Kiiupv Bukiisu, M A , lie L (Oxov), Bak at Law, Lcctoreh, Calcutta Univebsitv 


A fter the conquest of ^^eUk^, which 
took place in the Ramadhan of the 
8th year of the Hejirah, the new laws 
of war were promulgated and the second 
expedition against the Dyzanlrncs under- 
taken ® 

Some Mekkans by taking part m a night 
attack on the Khuzaites, the allies of 
Mohamed, violated the peace which ex- 
* 1) IS ixpetl I on irsi lied l1 e bvtlle of laliul 


tended not only to the Muslims and the 
Mekkans but also to their respective allies 
Phis incident was most opportune for 
Mohamed who had his eyes fixed upon 
Mckka and who now felt sufficiently strong 
to conquer the holy town He accordingly 
decided to avenge this violation of the 
peace, although Abu Sufyan hirn'cHcamc to 
Medina to offer apology and seek pardon on 
behalf of the entire community 
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Abu Suf^an was dismissed uiih a non- 
committing answer Hut the preparation 
for war was conducted with such leal 
and seercej that e%en lieforc the an- 
nouncement of a formal declaration of 
war Molianicd w ith ten tliou'ind men had 
pitched hts camp m the nciRhbourhood of 
Mckka The town could offer no resistance 
and thus no aliernalue was left to the chiefs 
but to surrender and to acknowledge 
Mohamed not onlv as their temporal ruler 
but aUo as a prophet of God ^fohan1ed 
was satisfied with the result and prohibited 
bloodshed where no opposition was offered 
Onl} at one of the ;;atcs of the toss n a ^mall 
bodj of fanatics were repelled b> the sword 
\ general amnesis ssas proclaimed oni^ 
some fifteen men were excluded from it Of 
lhe*c«e\eral were pardoned at t 1 c interces 
«ion of Afol amrif s friends and reseiat took 
safetj in flight OnK four persons svere 
executed 

When order was restored m tie town 
Mohamed repaired to the temple, peiformed 
the circuit round it according to the old 
heathen custom*, and cleansed it of the idol* 
there 

Then, on one of tfie lulls of (lie town he 
received the oath of allegiance, as also the 
vow to follow him in all wars agairnt the 
infidel* At the same time he again de 
claredMekkaa hoi) town in which only 
by wa) d! exception did God permit him to 
shed blood but which henceforward v\as 
lo remain inviolable He pacified the 
Medmiies who feared that he might make 
Mekka, his birth place, the seat of his future 
residence 

During his stay at Afekka several 
generals were sent Xn jtKr 
tribes to reduce them to submission to 
destroj idols and to demolish heathen 
places of worship 

He himself advanced at the head of 
12 ooo men against the Havvazm tribes and 
the mhabiianls of laif, who under the 
leadership of Malik Ibn Auf had taken up 
their post between Mekka and Taif 

When the Nluslims came lo tlie valley of 
Honam they were suddenly attacked by a 
Bedum ambuscade A panic took posses- 
sion of the Mohamedans which was deliber- 
ately increased by many Arabs who were 
hardlygenuine converts and thus the troops 
took to a wild flight Abbas the uncle of 


the prophet brought the fl)ingarm) to a 
place til safe!) then the) fought afresh 
until the enemv fled, leaving a rich booty 
and numerous captives lo the victors After 
this tie town of laif was besieged, where 
a portion of the defeated armv had taken 
refuge, but the Muslims were as pow erless 
agvinst it as formerly the Mckkans had been 
against the cnlrencfiment at Medina After 
a siege of seveial weeks Mohamed had to 
leave without effecting liis purpose After 
the lapse of a year the (own voluntarily 
surrendered According to some reports 
Moinmrd was Willing to grant manv con- 
cessions to them, such as freedom from the 
poor (ax immunitv from participating in 
ihe holv war and permission to retain fora 
vear iheir idol Al Lat When the treaty 
however was being drawn up O mr stepped 
forward and prevailed upon Mohamed to 
accept nothing but unconditional submts 

The submission of 1 all was a herald for 
tbc submission of the inliabitants of the 
valleys 

hrom the most outlying provinces came 
messengers bringing homage to the victori- 
ous proplict After the coni^uest of Mekka 
and the announcement of the new laws of 
war. no other choice lay to the Arabs except 
the choice between the Quran and the 
sw ord 

it did not press heavily on the B-duins, in 
different as tliev were to matters of faith, lo 
confess belief m one God, in Mohamed as 
the prophet of God, and in the Day of Judg- 
ment 

Nothing more was required of the con 
verts than ablution and prayer, a fixed poor 

Jta.Jr ,ru^nj-j.niApe jvcvce xo Jife ts> Mf.kka GJ 

the prohibitions the most important was not 
murder, theft, adultery and similar offences 
common alike to all religious societies ; but 
the prohibition to seek tubal aid in disputes, 
as had been the case hitherto, instead of the 
help of law and constituted authority Nor 
was this unreasonable, for without it no 
fusion of the tribes into one compact whole 
was possible, nor any ordered government 
practicable 

Mohamed was now the de facto master of 
the whole of Arabia Even the unfaithful 
(numerous as they were, and as their rapid 
apostacy after his death shows) found 
themselves constrained to acknowledges 
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Mohamed as the prophet of God, with iheir 
longue if not \\ith their heart The next 
pilgrimage (632 A D) was suffered to be 
celebrated by none save Muslims at Mekka 
cleansed of idols In their midst did 
Mohamed repair to teach and instruct them 
m the various laws of Islam In one ol the 
discourses that hedeliteredhe introduced the 
pure lunar jear for all time*, and laid 
down rules and regulations regarding the 
pilgrimage — rules and regulationscalculated 
to inspire in tne pilgrim sentiments of 
worship and devotion They were these — 
he had to cover himself with a single piece 
of cloth , he was to avoid all quarrels and 
disputes, he was not to go about hunting 
he was to renounce all sensual pleasures 
he was to visit first the temple in Mekka 
and then the other holy places in the neigh- 
bourhood Finally he was to slay the 
animal which he had brought with him 
for sacrifice It was to be used partly 
Torhis own and partly for the benefit of 
his people and partly lor the purposes of 
charity 

As regards the poor, Mohamed empha<is- 
ed the duties which the rich and the power- 
ful owed to them 1.1 en lie helpless nife 
he recommended to the compassion ol her 
husband, and secured a share for her m 
his property Finally he forbade games of 
chance, use of animals not properly slain 
the blood and flesh of swine , but indispens 
able as was camel s flesh to the Arabs he 
did not Ihinl it fit to import into Islam 
further dietary restrictions drawn from 
Judaism 

A few months after his return from this 
pilgrimage Mohamed made preparations 
fora third expedition against the Bjian 
tines, but this did not set out till after his 
death After a fortnights fever be died 
on the 8th ol June 63a A D at the age 
ofbij accoroing to irie ihnar ami’rfr ittcwu*- 
ing to the solar jear 

Mohamed’s biographers ascribe bis death 
to a poisoned piece of mutton which the 
sister of a slam Jew is «aid to have given 
him on the occasion of the Khaibar expe 
dition This campaign took place four jears 
before his death and even if the fact of the 
attempted poison was proved the connexion 
between the two can scarcely be established 

As happened later in the case of the 
Caliph Abu Bikr, very probablj such a 


fable was invented— (for they could not 
make him a«cend into heaven like Christ) 
to glorify him with the death of a martyr* 
And what indeed was not invented in 
the first century of the Hejirah to glorify 
the prophet He was created before every 
other thing in the world On his birth 
a shining light appeared in the east, the 
fire of Magians went out , a violent earth 
quake shook the throne of the Khosroes 
He was born calling out ‘ Jhere is no 
God but God and I am the prophet of God ' 
Trees protected him and flowers greeted 
him as he passed through the desert, and 
even rocks saluted him as the prophet 
of God bitch an one marked out m such 
a way could not die of ordinary fever 
He should at least die a martyr'» death 
The personal contributions of Mohamed to 
these legends it is difflculc to assess One of 
the oldest authorities report him as having 
said in his last illness that he felt as if 
the veins of his heart were bursting in 
consequence of the morsel that he took 
at Khaibar and the informant adds that 
Muslims might infer from this that God 
made Mohamed die as a martyr nfter he 
had glorified him by the seal of prophelship 

However that may be there is no doubt 
that he had frequent recourse to all sorts 
of fraud and imposture to secure his pur 
pose calling into his service the Angel 
Gabriel to reveal things which he could 
not himself believe f 

But we must not on this account condemn 
him as a mere fraud, for unless he wished 
to undo his whole work nothing else was 
left to him but to act the part to the end 
for which he had originally believed him 
self to be marked out by God 

Justly indeed might he claim to be the 
benefactor of his country It was he who 
united into one nation the scattered tribes 
.WJvu'iirfjin'puWiifi'ariVtitr, iniu* duunu’ »lhnm 
together by the ties of faith in one God 
and the immortality of the soul It was he 
who purified Arabia of idolatry and re- 
leased It from foreign bondage It was he 
who substituted an inviolable and inviolate 
system of law (imperfect it might be) m 
the place ol blood revenge, law ol might 

• AmonK the Musi ms every one vvas a marljr 
uhose death was due in any \ ly to a holy ivar 
t The translator ta1 es except on lo It i« vie« of the 
learned aull 01 
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and wild caprice ll was lie who (aid down 
the law for all time-. It was he v\ho soften- 
ed the hard lot of the slave, and showed 
a paternal care for the poor, the orphan 
and the widow It was he who assigned 
a share to them m the poor ta\ and in the 
bootj 

The Qur’an condemn-, crucltj, pride, 
arrogance, extravagance, calumnj, games 
of chance, the use of intoxicants, and other 
vices which debase men and destroj social 
life It recommends faith in God and re- 
signation to His will This was meant as 
will appear in the sequel, as subversive 
neither of human activity nor of moral 
freedom But in consequence of some pas 
sages of the Qur’an the doctrine of divine 
decree has been misunderstood here and 
there 

Mohamed set a shining example to his 
people Apart from his weakness for the fair 
sex his character was pure and stunlcss His 
house, his dress, his food — thej w ere charac 
tensed by araresimplicitj So unpretentious 
was he that he would receive from his 
companions no special mark of reverence 
nor would he accept any serv ice from his 
slare which he could do himself Often and 
often indeed was he seen in the market 
purchasing provisions, often and often 
was he seen mending his clothes m his 
room, or milking a goat in Ins court 
yard He was accessible to all and at 
all times He visited the sick and was full 
of sympathy for all, and whenever politics 
was not in the way he was generous and 
forbearing to a degree Unlimited was his 
benevolence and generosity, and so was 


his anxious care for the welfare of the 
community Despite innumerable presents 
which from all quarters unceasingly poured 
in for him , despite rich bootv which stream- 
ed in — he left very little behind, and that 
indeed he regarded as State propertv After 
Ills death his propertv passed to the Stale 
and nntto Patimali his only daughter, the 
wife of \li 

B-sidei* Patimah Mohamed had other 
children, but tradition is discrepant as to 
their number But this much 1$ certain 
that ail save Tatimah predeceased him 
Of his is>ue we w ill only mention Ruqqaya 
and Umm Kulthum whom the Cahph 
Othman married — one after another— both 
children of his first wife Khadijah, and 
Ibrahim (son of the Coptic slave, Mary) 
whose premature death the prophet deeply 
mourned He did not weep aloud “for fear 
of annoying the Lord, and because of his 
belief (hat he would get him back". One of 
his companions finding him bathed in tears 
asked him whether he had not forbidden 
lamentation for the dead He replied '[ 
have condemned weeping aloud, scratch- 
ing of the face ind tearing of oneN clothes 
Shedding of tears, said he, on the occasion 
of a misfortue 1$ a sign of compassion — 
shouting and shrieking 1$ the work of devil ’ 

1 hough m no way free from the preju 
dices and superstitions of the time, he said 
to people who were disposed to regard 
the eclipse of the sun on the day of 
Ibrahims death as a sign and a token of 
grief, that sun and moon care not for the 
life or death of a mere mortal 


THE TATA IRON AND STEEL WORKS AT SAKCHEE 


T he iron trade IS one of the mam chan- 
nels through which millions of money 
are drained away from India to various 
foreign countries For a number of years 
this draining had gone on in full vigour 
Scarcely had any Indian put himself forward 
to stop ihis continuous heavy draining Only 
some sixteen years ago it roused strong op 
position m the heart of a renowned Indian 


merchant and gifted millionaire of the day, 
the late Mr J N lata He saw plainly that 
by the iron trade the purses of the foreign 
countries were becoming heav ler and heavier 
and that of India correspondingly lighter 
I his appealed strongly to his generous and 
patriotic heart and he sought for a remedy 
with energy and vigour 

He formed the idea of manufacturing 
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iron m this country and toured all oyer 
India to seek lor a suitable place where his 
project could be realised m practice and 
he found one in the south cast ol Chotanag 
pur He also managed to secure vast *elds 
of iron ore, p> rites in the Mourbhanj State 
at Gurumahisina at a very low price 

At an adtanced old age when p-ople 
cenerally retire from all activities and pass 

their days with their grandchildren at home 
he started for England vsith the enthusiasin 
of youth to look into the methods employed 
mLg iron works there He vis ted many 

big iron manufactories there and minutely 
examined how they were conducted Ihcn 
. he went over to Germany to investigate the 
processes used in German iron works 
Had he lived tor a few years more he 
would, tye can well imagine ha^ pne to 
America to see the Carnegie and other iron 


works there But before he could fulfil 
lus scheme he was called away from ths 
world at a great d stance from his native 
country and among unknown people n* 
Germany Had his lot been ll at of most 
great men whose great works remain unn 
n shed for eyerbecause of tl eir unsjmpalhe 
tic and worthless successor* his idea would 
have been nipped in the bud But God be 
pra sed tbe sons of the late Mr Tata have 
inherited the good qualities of their father 
and have accomplished the monumental 
work of founding the first Ind an iron woiks 
on as b g a scale as that contemplated by 
their noble father 

kalimati is a minor station on the B 
N Ry 155 miles to the west of Calcutta 
and there are very few human hab latioot 
in the neighbourhood The station escaped 
unobserved by most of the passengers till 
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about four jears ago Since then it has passed the Kahmati station once or twice 
begun to draw the attention of Railnay and noticed only this much of change, 
passengers, who do not only see it as a that huge pieces of iron were piled up ^ 
mere station in the heart of a forest but here and there and a number of bright 
a place whence warmth will spread all lights were glowing at a distance Since 
over the cold and stark body of India then I had not seen that place any more 
and infuse new spirit into it Owing to During the last fourjears the worls have 
this stimulus, manv people imagine, India been built up and at many places I heard 
will be able to stop the foreign dram people talking of this workshop highly 
partially Since then, 1 have had a great mind to 

I have journeyed many a time this visit this iron works 
way and passed Kalimati but never thought Recently, last summer, with two friends 
It necessary to look out of the carriage I visited this much-talked of iron works 
window at the station or its surroundings , of the Ta*a Iron and Steel Company Four 
nor did I ever dream that this tmy station years ago Mr Renkin, an engineer of Pitts 
would have so much importance m the near burg, came here to superintend the installa- 
future lion of the big iron and steel plant A 

Four years have passed since the founda- dtstinguised mechanical engineer, NIr Julian 
tion of the great Indian iron works Kennedy by name, drew up the plans for it 
During the earlier part of this period I Twenty or twenty five thousand labourers 


5 
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^sntUll <ia>U in l>>i> cnnttiuciton ot liiU hraulifuU} iltummatc (lie nocturnal Jrpllts 
Iiu^c facioi). Mr KmUin liaii to feed, of ilic fancied 'vooili I.onc belore 
linuK and take care ol tint ain>) of rr'icfirJ Kalirnali iiailon ur noticed an 
labourr/i, tudJnd^ IjoiUf.!)! lo fl>c ih»JJ iJi»- evtraorihtiary eHuifience like iJtai til /•un- 
(net xvlirre llicrc »af katccI) anj human rice, iiui ali I il \\3t only inidmcht ' 'lhat 
Inintalion liefnrr ua* the tn inuclnlalked'nf iron norkf of 

A law ha» hren panrJ in roahir Ihe lata A Co «e anftctpafed The plant 
Companv in acijiHic n freehold title ol ilic it about three milet from the ttaiion Tour 
fuc Kjtnrc milcc «if land or» nhicli the yearc ccarccly one or two pincncer‘ 
nnuld alight here in a monlli hut non a* 
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The profound silence oi the wild vale 
m the depth of immense darkness was 
broken by the rumbling sound I ke the roar 
ing of the sea caused by the semi concealed 
monster of machinery that stood before us 
like an abode of enchantment of some long 
told tale of the Arabian Nights A bright red 
gloiN was emanating from inside the plant 
and spreading to the sky above 1 rom 
that unpleasant shelter w e marked rovvs of 
chimneys dark and tall as the genii of the 
old Arabian Tales revealed by the back 
ground of reddish brightness We passed 
the night somehow and at day break ve for 
tunately caught sight of the gentleman at 
whose quarters we intended to stop When 
he entered h s house we found that we had 
passed the night m his veranda without 
finding bis house for his house wvs in the 
same block with the post office 


With the break of day all the mystery 
became clear to our ey es W e accompanied 
our host to see the workshop in the morn ng 
after be ng rcfresl ed from the night s toils 
but It IS not a thing which can be finished 
in a single morning 

Tata &. Co obtain iron ores from their 
fields at Gurumahisma in Mourbhanj State 
qo miles away to the south from the Works 
It is estimated that the iron depos ted there 
will last at least for 51.00 years 

Pure iron is found from the ore by 
smelting it Tor this operation it has to 
pass through the blast furnace which is 
about 80 feel in height and 25 m diameter 
and constructed of fire bricks lined with steel 
plates \n inclined plane runs in a 
slanting position from the top of the 
furnace to the shed where ore is stored and 
along the plane run two cars b\ means of 
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electr e po ^e^ an 1 these are ateacl eJ to a 
common cord shicl passes through a pulley 
so that when one rises to (he top from the 
bottom the other comes do vn from the 
top to the bottom 1 hese t vo cars arc 
filled alternately w th charges of coke 
limestone and ore to introduce these th ngs 
into the furnace through the cup and cone 
arrangement at its top 1 1 ere arc a couple 
of blast furnaces in th s plant having a 
comb ned annual output of I70 ooo Ions of 
p g iron 

Coal and limestone are at first intro 
doced into the furnace up to the m ddle 
or ‘bosh ol the furnace and then the whole 
mass IS Ignited \M en the coal in the 
furnace IS fully Ignited the charge of ore is 
then introduced up to the very fop of the 
furnace 

From a large p pe running outs de the 
hearth issue at intervals nozzles called 


tujeres wl cl penetrate ilie wall of il« 
1 earth and introduce tl c forced draught 
The I earti Ias«Pko open ngs one ol 
wl cl IS cilled f1?^>,c^uder hole tl rough 
vhtch slags are dra'^ off, and the other at 
a lover level for the tapjnnft».of the liqu d 
iron from time to time nt*.*w;all» of the 
furnace are ma !e of firebricks enclosed 
in mdsonrj and covered ouis de w th a 
stout cas ng of iron plate Oi account 
of the lerr fic heat of 3O00*r it is necessary 
to cool the 1 earth by means of water eir 
culat ng round it 

Iron smelt ng has been revolutionized by 
(he inlroductu)n of d hot blast driving the 
bio VI g machinery Cach blast f irnace has 
four regenerat ve stoves By the chemi 
cal action in de tl e furnace a good quant ty 
of carbon diox de is produced in it which is 
taken out from the throat of tl e furnaces by 
pipes and heals the air in ll e 'loves Th s 
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Tl e Taia Iron and S e«1 Ho ks— Furnace for n ak ng Col e 
hot air IS forced into (hr furn-ice b> means o( the melteJ liquid mass of iron m the 

tujeres In order to mainta n a constant lorm of slags I he melted ores inside 

blast two or three Of four stores togeihe the furnace can be examined from outside 

as large as the furnace'^itself are used and b> means of spectroscope When the ores 

wothed in rotation reach the above mentioned stage the upper 

The hotter the blast the hotter are the hole is opened and slags come out in masses 
■gases coming off and hotter the stose can From tie lower hole a long trench is dug 
be made m turn so that there is no difficulty which branches out into smaller trenches in 

in obtain ng a blast of i5oo'’F bj regenera the beds of sand The primary one is 

tion Another advantage of this process s called the sow and ih- secondary ones 

that this hot blast economises the fuel pigs from the fane ful resemblance to a 

The work obtained b) the hot blast so v suckling a litter of little pigs 
IS much greater than the work done when The lower hole is then opened and the 
simplv coal or other fuel is employed thus liquid iron from inside the furnace rushes 
expense and lime are mm mised in the out in a volcanic eruption and flows down 
former process the sow trench Phis torrent is continued 

When in the intens“ heat of 3000* to for some half an hour and when the liquid 
7 ooo®F chemical act on takes place the iroa mass to the furnace is exhausted the hole is 
inside the furnace is separated from the ore closed and the liquid iron is allowed to 
and collects at (he bottom of the furnace flow from the ‘ so\v ' into the ‘pigs This 
free from silica and oil er impurities though crudest form of iron manufactured hereby 
not enlirelj I hese impurities float upon goes b^ the name of cast or pig iron 



TIeTililfo and Sic«1 \ 

There isabg eleclnc crane where ihi* 
n c iron IS manufactured I his crane moves 
at some 30 feet aboNC the floor of the 
shed and settles just above the p.girons A 
huge electro magnet is suspended from it 
\\ hen the eclectric curieni is passed through 
,t and the plate thereby gams a strong mag 
netic propert> it touches the pigs which 

cl.nc !«■ W 1“” ■•"‘■'■I 

Ld the Cfite then nto-e. tinay to nnnii.et 

side ol the shed t\ here an inclined plane is 

arnnced Ut stoppinp the eleclnc current 
?i;"™gnet,e proP'-'y nl the electro mae"e. 
sanishes and the pigs ate released upon 
he plane and sltde doun 10 the suagon 
rcad> under the plane lor the ttan.porialion 

”*The pi^iron is vcr> brittle and no insplc- 
nrent. ^an be made ol tin. lorm ol sron 

Of tl e two blast furnaces one was blown in 


on December 2nd irji r, and has produced up 
loOctoberist i{(i2 6i 0^5 t ins of pig i™” 

I he second oi’f'h'is been blown in l‘® 


here IS of tiniformly excellent qualiij 
In order to mal e it fit for use the p g 
has to undergo some oilier changes In 
process which the cast iron undergoes '* 
termed puddling fins operation '* 
performed in a reverberatory furnace an 
by this process the cast iron is freed frO" 
many impurities which are still m it *> 
furnace consists ol two mam parts separate 
by a low wall firebridge a chimney 8'’“ 
enclosetl by a thick roof of fire bricks \> h* 
the hearth has been brought to a ceriai 
height of temperature a charge of pig 



The Tata Iron a d S ed VN 

and wrought iron scraps is introduceed the 
door IS closed and rendered air tight with 
fire clay The pigs are placed in the 
middle of the furnace and fiame from the 
hearth is cur\ed Upon the *p gs ow ng to 
the convcMty of the roof and thereby the 
iron melts As chemical action takes 
place some impurities come oH in the form 
oE gas and some are separated from the pure 
ironasslags The wrought iron assumes a 
spongy state and is transported to a steam 
hammer when red 1 ot The hammer 
pounds then so vigorously that the slags 
that had adhered are squeezed out like water 
from a sponge Iron thus obtained is 
reheated in a special furnace and hammered 
again then heated passed through a rolling 
mill and drawn into long blooms or bars 
The iron thereby obtained is comparatively 
though not absolutely pure and most of 


orks— the Coot ng Tank 

the implements of every day use are made 
ol this form of iron 

Cast iron is br ttle but hard wrought 
iron on the other hand is malleable For 
this reason strong and hard iron imple 
ments can not be made out of any of the 
two For the preparation of this sort of 
art ctes a medium of these two specimens of 
iron or steel is the best Ordinary steel is 
noth ng but iron combined with 31015 
per cent of carbon It can be obtained in 
various ways — (i) Bessemer s process (■•) 
open hearth process and (3) acid and basic 
process Butin Tata s iron works the open 
hearth process is made use of As regards 
chemical action this process has a great 
resemblance to Bessemer s process 

The hearth for the preparation of steel 
has a bowl shaped bed of refractory subs 
tance supported by stout iron plates under 
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Ihereisabig eleciric crane where ihis 00 December and, if)ir, anj has produceJ ‘'P 
pig iron ismanulaciufcd I his crane nioses loOclobcr ist, 1Q12, 61,055 *'”** P'^ 

at some 30 feet above the floor ol the Ihe second oiff'h'is been blown m 

shed and settles just abose the pig irons A September 2 tsf, fD?a' andJias produced fP 
huge electro magnet is suspended from it to October 1st 191J* i^S^ons The total 

When the eclecinc curient is passed through pig iron production lAio^ctober ist, lyi^i 
It and the plate thereby gams a strong mag was 62,131 tons TfW^pig iron produce® 
netic proper!) , it touches the pigs svhich here is ol uniformly excellent qualit) 
cling fast to It in lots 1 he plate is raised In order to mat e it fit for use the pig 
and the crane then motes away to another has to undergo some other changes The 
side of the shed where an inclined plane is process which the cast iron undergoes 
arranged U) flopping the elecltic current termed ‘puddling’ This operation 
the magnelic property nf ilie electro magnet performed in a rei erberatory furnace a" 
vanishes and the pigs are released upon by this process the cast iron is freed iwf' 
the plane and slide down to the wagon many impurities which are still in it rh'? 
ready under the plane for the tran«portation loroace consists of two mam parts separate 
of the ‘pigs' by a low wall firebridge a chimnev a*’ 

The pig iron is very brittle and no imple- enclosed by a thick roof of fire bricks U "C" 
ments can be made of this form ol iron the hearth has been brought to a ceriai 

Of the twoblast furnaces one wasblownin height of temperature a charge of p'g 




The Tata Iren and Steel orks— the Cool ng Tank 

and wrought iron scraps is introdocced the the impiements ot every day use are made 
door IS closed and rendered air tight with ol this form oi iron 

fire clay The pigs arc placed in the Cast iron is brittle but hard wrought 
middle of the •furnace and flame from the iron on the other hand is malleable For 
hearth is curved ttpon the ‘pigs owing to this reason strong and hard iron imple- 
the convexity ot the roof and thereby the ments can not be made out of anj of the 
iron melts As chemical action takes two For the preparation of this sort of 
place some impurities come off m the form articles a medium of these two specimens of 
of gas and some are separated from the pure iron or steel is the best Ordinary steel is 
iron asslags The wrought iron assumes a nothing but iron combined with 3 * 5 

spongy state and IS transported to a steam per cent of carbon It can be obtained in 
hammer when red hot The hammer various ways— {i) Bessemer s process (2) 
pounds then so Vigorously that the slags open hearth proems and (3) acid and basic 
that had adhered are squeezed out 1 ke water process But in Tata s iron works the open 
from a sponge Iron thus obtained is hearth process is made use of As regards 
reheated in a special furnace and hammered chemical action this process has a great 
again then heated passed through a rolling resemblance to Bessemer s process 
mill and drawn into long blooms or bars The heyth for the preparation of steel 
The iron thereby obtained is comparatively has a bowl shaped bed of refractory subs 
though not absolutely pure and roost of tance supported by stout iron plates under 
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which currents of air are circulated to 
reduce the temperature At each end is a 
regencratue stove divided mto two 
compartments, one for gas and the other for 
air Eacli stove has valves leading to the 
chimney through vvhicli air and gas enters 
the furnace l*ig iron is first of all exposed 
and melted in this tjpe of hearth and steel 
scraps are added gradually and melted to 
dilute the carbon in the cast iron The 
heating is continued and feme oxide added 
until the carbon has been nearly all burnt 
away, the silicon and phosphorous oxidised 
to slag and the sulphur dissipated When 
the decarbonization has reached ihedcsircJ 
limit spigel cisen (a class of pig irpn in 
compound with carbon and manganese) is 
added, a top hole leading from the bottom 
of the bed is opened to permit the charge to 
flow don n a channel to a trench in which 
the moulds are placed The steel flows into 
the moulds, and so big ingots of steel are 
obtained 

The first heal was tapped on 16th 
February 1912 and 6620 tons have been 
produced uptoOctober last The rjuaiity of 
steel produced here is middling and has not 
yet come up to expectation L(ut still it is 
not of inferior quality to what is generally 
obtained in the market 

The bloom of iron is reduced by using 
a number of grooves,^f gradually dimmish* 
mg sizCi J’v^a folleriare often placed above 
one another The top one is driven by the 
lower one which constantly revolves in one 
direction A bar is passed between them 
and so it travels backwards and forwards 
until drawn out to the required length and 
shape Red hot bars were being taken 
from the hearth to the rollers on big electric 
cars by the crane and we were struck 
with the dexterity with which 
the men siezed the bar as it emerged 
and tossed it back to the proper 
groove In the final stages the glowing rod 
shot out from the rollers at an astonish- 
ing pace and wreathed about like a long 
fierce snake and then disappeared through 
the rollers with a wngglmg movement ' It 
stops at the saw machine where the rail or 
beam as it may be, is cut to the required 
length Then it goes to the pressing 
machine where it is pressed and made 
straight and its roughness is finished there 

For the conveyance of these red hot bars 


sets of rollers are arranged m Jong rons 
which being mechanically revolved tlie bar 
also moves through them m the direction 
they are revolv mg 

In fact, within five or six minutes a 
cumbrous red hot iron bar is metamor- 
phosed into a fine beam or a rail, as the case 
may b~ The production of rolled steel in 
Tata’s Iron Works up to S-ptember isr, 1912 
IS as follows — 

Rail 730 tons 

Deams 25^0 „ 

Channels qro 

Angles 360 , 

I he rails 'ind beams produced here arc by 
no means inferior to German or British 
made ones and the price is also tlie same 
In the foundry house large articles are 
hemg cast Big wheel*, pol«, etc , arc made 
here lor use in the works 

In the powerhouse situated m the east 
corner of the vvoik« there are two dynamos. 
Mere the electric current nece«s3r} for the 
whole wofl s IS generated 1 he power liou»e 
1$ the lamp of Aladin nt the command of 
which like ilia I of the owner of the lamp if c 
workshop as the geniepf the Arabian Nights 
tale will do an amount of work more 
nnd more swiftly than can be believed B 
the supply of electric current stops suddenij 
the mionslrous machinery will stop tee, 
lile 'a vanquished genie and allmnd every 
vvheel from the smallest wheels 'at small a» 
that of a watch to the biggest one will 
instantly cease to revolve 

The gas which is produced by the action 
of the mills is condensed and steam is 
produced by which the action of the powef 
house goes on 

In this big workshop coke is the tf""® 
which IS needed at every moment In the 
blast furnaces, m open hearths for steel, and 
in fact at every step coke is used in large 
quantitiesand in almost every work it is the 

first thing required If the large amount of 

coke has to be purchased the cost become* 
excessive For this reason Tata & 
have bought a vast coalfield at Jherria and 
they import raw coal from there, which is 
coked in the works The coke oven i* * 
long one consisting of 180 chambers m 
which coal is coked for their own use 

For the purpose of cooling the outer 
wall of the blast furnaces a huge resenou 
of water has been made by damming * 
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deep vallej One oF the dams which has 
been built across a creek is 3 500 feet long 
and 57 feet in height Water is pumped in- 
to It from the river Subarnarekha, three 
miles off The companv has formed another 
scheme to make a valley between two 
hills situated about six miles from the work- 
shop as a reservoir of their water Nego- 
tiation IS going on for aquinng this part of 
the Dalma hifis 

We had a mind to visit the hills and the 
vallej which the Companj wishes to turn 
into their reservoir of water We started for 
the hilla about seien in the morning, 
crossed the Subarnarekha and reached 
almost the foot of the hilU when it was 
about twelve o’clock The scorching rajs 
of the sun abo\e and the sandy ground, hot 
as fire, beneath our feet prevented us from 
advancing anj further or climbing up the 
hills, and all Ourspint and energy sank low 
To our great misfortune we fooli«hly left 
our shoes behind at home when we started 
for the hills in the cool morning consider 
mg that It would be an advantage to 
climb the hills barefooted Our difficulty in 
returning home was indescribable , we 
reached home hardly aliie 

In the afternoon we went out to see the 
town Bungalows of Runeegunge tiles have 
been presided for the entire staff The nor 
them quarter dose to the plant is meant for 
the Europeans and the southern quarter for 
the Indians The town though not jet well- 
organised, is neat and clean and quite 
picturesque The long chain of the Dalma 
hills forms the background of the town and 
the river Subarnarekha and another river 
encircle the town which is surrounded bj 
rilin ibrests oi' teaS 

The residence of the Manager of the Tata 
Steel and Iron Works is in the northern 
quarter and a beautiful one By the side of 
It stands another bungalow as nice as the 
former one where visitors of distinction and 
the Directors of the Iron and Steel Companj 
reside when they come 

There is a good foot ball ground where 
foot ball IS regularly pJajed There are fro 
hotels, one English and the other American, 
organised by the English and Ame- 
rican labourers and officers The German 
labourers of the works, though they are a 
good many in number, have not got their 
own hotel 


The Company Supplies filtered water for 
general use m the town and will soon 
arrange for electric light as well as fans in 
the houses there It is not of course 
compulsory for every householder to 
hate electric lights and fans which will 
cost them an amount monthly or jearlj, as 
the case maj be The amount which the 
householders have to pay m addition to the 
monthly rent of the houses is but small and 
the fitting of electric fans or lights depends 
upon their free will 

There are posts of electric lights at short 
lotenaJs in the town, which is beauti- 
fully illuminated all over at night 

Formerly the Companj had a scheme of 
laying tram lines from Sakchee to the 
kalimati station but when all sorts of 
arrangements had been made for it, their 
scheme was altered and the tram was re- 
placed by the railroad But the road 
through which tram lines were intended to 
run still retains the name of Tram Road 
The market place falls on the wav to the 
Station in the southern quarter There is 
onij one shop which supplies all sorts of 
miscellaneous things of everjday use for 
the whole town The supply of necessary 
things IS verj poor It would be a great 
boon at this time to the townsmen if a 
dozen shops of v*iriOus necessar\ things 
are established here immediately , the dealers 
too can profit themselves by this ^ 

The post office and the Tata Charitable 
Hospital is situated in the northern quarter 
side bj side The hospital is well organised 
and has a complete staff It is now m 
charge of a Bengali gentleman, who is 
an L MS of the Calcutta "Medical 
Cortege anu’ an experienced" ptijsician and” 
surgeon A corps of trained nurses from the 
Albert Edward Hospital of Poona has been 
brought here There are two compounders 
in the hospital who work untiringly and 
work very well Both of them are Bengali 
gentlemen In the present hospital there 
IS not sufficient room for a good many 
indoor patients For this reason the Com- 
pany has sanctioned Rs 50000 fora new 
hospital building on a beautiful spot open 
on all sides, near the present one There 
IS another sanitary officer, also a Bengali 
gentleman, who has passed from the Cut- 
tack Campbell School \ 

A school has been established for the 


6 
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chtlilren ot officers residing here The 
number of students is noiv over fifty 

A police force is of course necessary for the 
maintenance of peace in so big a town A 
corps of private guards has been organised 
for the Tata Company All ol these 
men are e\-soJdicrs They are polite and 
alwa)S at service for helping others in diffi* 
culties Iheir uniform of khaki and their 
violet turban around the tali red conical hat 
looks quite imposing There arc many 
things which the Ilengal Police can learn 
from them 

The modern system ol drainage has been 
initiated here and a s'lnitary corporation of 
five hundred members has been formed 
Thissanitary staff is not content merely to 
get their pay and sit idly quite happy at 
home but works vigorously to improve the 
sanitation of the town 

Joists manufactured in Tata s Iron Works 
have been out in the market I he sale of 
pig iron 0/ Tata and Co u much greater 
than the sale of steel or ]oisis 40000 tons of 
pig iron were sold up to 30th June, 1912 , 
the totaf tonnage sold up to ist October 
was 2,00,030 tons exclusive of 6,120 tons 
of pig consumed jointly by the Company s 
Steel Works and Iron Foundry 

The sale of structural steel up to the tsi 
October was 3,300 tons Varying quanta 
ties have been sold in Japan, Durma, China, 
the United Slates, Australia, Manchuria, 
Vew Zealand, etc , of which Japan is the 
biggest customer 

The works are mainly conducted by 
American, German, bnghsh and Chinese 
labourers , and there are also Punjabis.Parsees 
and Marhattas, but they are employed in 
minor works Though the Indian labourers 
are at present far inferior to the European 
and American labourers and not well 
trained, the Coti\oanv., I think, docs not 
take proper care to try to conduct the 
works ultimately wholly by Indian labour, 
in which case the Company as well as the 
people of this country would be greatly bene 
Bted The bulk of the labourers in the 
works are foreigners and the amount of 
money drawn by them in the form of pay 
IS large If that amount be spent in such 
a poor country as India instead of enriching 
the rich then it would be a great blessing 
to us no doubt 

Though the iron works is situated in 


Bengal (we are speaking of the natural 
province, not the political one), not a 
single Bengali could be found m the 
iron works Of course the less labo* 
nous work of the hospital is thoroughly 
conducted by the Bengalis, I mean the 
people of Bengal proper Lots of Bengali 
youth are seeking for any sort of services 
everywhere and there is not a single mer- 
chant office, not to speak of Government 
offices, or house of a gentleman who needs 
a private tutor for his sons, which is not 
beseiged by an army of applicants cring- 
ing for a petty post of Rs 15 or 20 

7 he numbers ol graduates and undergradu- 
ates IS swelling so rapidly that there will soon 
be scarcely any office I fear unknocked at 
by them Sometime ago one of the con 
temporary great men of Benga* was forbid 
ding some one to graduate here in Calcutta 
or other Indian Universities, for, he said, 
one becomes as inebriated and imbecile ai 
an opium eater after graduating here, and 
hankers after a petty clerkship or at rrost a 
Deputy Magistrateship He gave many ex- 
amples of great men in the country most of 
whom are not graduates or even undergradu- 
ates ol any university of India or Europe 
and said that in fact undergraduates could 
do greater work than graduates Though he 
said this in a half joking mood stiJ) there 
IS much truth in it \ 

Our Calcutta University iwill turn out 
at least fifty thousand graduates, under 
graduates and matriculates within ten years 
and what will they do? By that lime so 
many lucrative posts will not be created 
certainly' What wiU be their fate if the 
tendency still remains thesame as it is^ 

We can dare to cope with Europe if we 

can ever improve m mechanics That is 
the vulnerable point ol Europe 11 0"^ 
.vouths can forsake the foolish erase for 
prosecuting the general course of studies 
here and can free themselves from the 
snare and go to foreign countries to 
learn Mechanical Engineering and take 
service at Tata's Iron Works or at some 
other place, they can do some useful work 
for their countiy 

In fact, we feel shame today to do any 
work which requires bodily labour, but to us 
apprenticeship for a clerk’s post of low 
grade tn a vvme shop is a quite honour 
able one' At this early stage ol our im- 
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iummanseiJ his re edies >11 the following 
words 

Tind Kafleiscn, find so 1 should prefer to put it 
the precise form of CO operatise credit whch will sut 
every part cular locally in whch you pn^ose to 
operate • 

The Indian Government waited long 
enough for the coming-out of an Indian 
RaHeisen, but India is a land par excellence 
of complete reliance on the established 
authority (or initiation or experiment ol a 
new scheme and Indians the most docile ol 
subjects, faithful in following but slow in 
independent advancement No people m 
the world have known better to preserve 
the past and intrenching its insiiiutions with 
greater ingenuity than the Indians They 
still retain the hierarchy of castes that their 
ancestors originated two thousand years 
ago , they have strengthened it 1! at all, bv 
innumerable subdivisions and emphasized 
the privileges and disabilities of birth 
They have not yet emerged from the regime 
of status which Europe abandoned five cen- 
turies ago *lhev have been the parasites 
on the glories of an unknown age. delight- 
ing m the accompli«hments of their fore 
fathers endowing them even with greater 
sublunity than ever existed by means of a 
fertile imagination They have always 
looked up to the state as the fountain of all 
enterprise, as the prime agency for bettering 
their condition In accordance with these 
traditions ic was tnevirabfe that the Govern- 
ment must take independent steps sooner 
or later if it intended to do anything in the 
line of ameliorating the stale of the 
peasants, which in other lands had been 
mainly accomplished by individual effoiis 
and private enlerprise On the 35th ol 
March, 1904 was passed the Co operative 
Credit Societies Act to ‘ encourage thrift, 
self help and co operation among agricul- 
turists, artisans and persons of limited 
means ’ The pioneer work of introducing 
the movement to the village agriculturists 
was done by Got ernment officials and esen 
at present the co operative societies existing 
in various parts of India are under the guid- 
ance and control of the Registrars appoint- 
ed for each province by the Government 
more recent years the official endeavours 

ave been considerably re inforced by the 

• H Wolfis Co operane Bank ng 1907 Quoted 
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help of private individuals and the increas- 
ing sympathy 0/ the general public 
Though the Registrars are suggesting and 
working towards the gradual withdrawal 
of Government assistance, the time has 
not quite come when the movement can be 
left without danger in the hands of its ulti- 
mate guardians — the people themselves 
The real value of the movement started but 
a few years ago is seen, apart from the 
numerical progress of the credit societies 
and the members, in the spontaneous 
development of the co-operative spirit m 
the agriculturists and their multiplying ap- 
plications for starting the rural banks in 
(heir villages Its real hopefulness lies in 
the fact that the stimulus comes from below 
and therefore affecting far larger numbers 
in an inEnitely more effective way than 
any movement taking its rise from the 
upper ranks of society can ever hope to do 
Moreover the gams derived from it are dis- 
tributed evenly among the population, 
increasing the productivity of our chief in- 
dustry, agriculture, and making for an all- 
round improvement in the condition of the 
poor 

The progress ol cooperation will be 
readily seen from the following tables In 
1906 the number of the credit societies »ai 
846, now It IS 8177 Ihere were 91 343 
members of such societies in 1906, now 
there are 403,000 members " In 2906 their 
funds amounted to Rs 2132258, in 29x0- 
IX they amounted to over Rs 202 68,133 
The figures speak for themselves. The co 
operative movement has taken a firm hold 
in the Indian soil At present there is no 
longer the difficulty of familiarising the 
people with its principles, but how to check 
(he development of societies without any 
prospects or financial stability, without at 
the same time discouraging the growth of 
really solid societies The chief difficulty, 
as one of the Registrars points out, “ to the 
spread of societies is the difficulty of 
obtaining literate members sufficiently com- 
petent to keep accounts Extension of 
primary education would not only remove 
this difficulty bur tvould enable the 

• h KUre* as pvtnbyMr Maclagan m his 'peech 
to ihe KfR slracs Conference at Simla from a report 
m the Tines of Inda (Weekly Mail Ed lion) Nov 
jnd 1912 
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members to late a more intell.gent interest in their society’s butiness "= 

TsBtE I .llestratiiig the progress ol the C^ opaal^e Creo i Societies m Br.iisl. M, a 
riatain the Statistical Abstract relaimg to Bnitsh India from 1901 1909 ‘oRd 0017) 1911 ai 

Briijsh Indafor 1910 ii andpreced.ng jears Commercia! Part 11 1912 


Number of Socieiies iQ’a-o® 

Rural 
TolaJ 
Members 
Capital 


Increase m amount 
Percentage increase 


Note— ror ilie jears 06 to 190, 08 SiaiiMics of 
M}*sore Societies are included 

Table 11 for M)sore State 

\ear Number of 
Societies 

1908 09 4a 

1909 10 70 

1910 11 111 

Abndeed from the Commercial Statistics for British 
India 

n 

In all countries agriculturists have been 
generally less enlightened, more conserva- 
tive, poorer and more ignorant (ban (he 
factory population residing in large towns 
It IS only recently — since the middle of the 
nineteenth centur), that the peasantry even 
in most European countries have become 
free from the cruel bondage of the monej- 
lender and begun to enjoy the fruits of their 
own labour Manufacturing indusines have 
advanced by leaps and bounds , large joint- 
stock banks have arisen m response to the 
needs of the commercial world and by com- 
petition brought down the rate of interest 
to Its lowest limit But m agnculture 
the case has been different Jnsptte of 

* See Report on the working of co operalne cred t 
societies in the Lniied Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
for the ) ear 1 90S 09, p 13 
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the advances m 

agricultural science the 


agnculturisis could not utilise all the 
varied resources and facilities for produc- 
tion that scientific progress has been 
continuously pultiog at their disposal, 
for want of capital Agriculture by its na- 
ture can never be centralised to the same 
extent as the manufacturing industries, nor 
could Its credit market be organised on the 
same basis as the large joint stock establish 
ments of our times The cultivator of 
land being a small man without any 
considerable reserve and with an imperfect 
knowledge of the money market is the ideal 
Customer of the moneylender Large 
banking houses cannot give him any help 
because he has no collateral to offer, his 
security is merely of a personal nature, hts 
needs small and for a longer time , nor is 
It profitable for the large banks to deal in 
such small transactions The security (hat 
the farmer offers, though generally solid, is 
intangible and cannot be realised in the open 
market Again, to appraise its proper value 
requires intimate personal knowledge and 
famiiiarity with local conditions Conse 
quently there must be small local organisa 
tions to render effective aid and provide 
cheap credit to the agriculturists This 
question was first solved in Germany by 
Raiffeisen in Flammersfeld m 1848, and 
the many thousands of vilHge banks of 
every variety m diffi^rent parts of the world 
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owe their inspiration to the small bank 
that he first foundeil as a means of combat* 
injj the cruelties of usury 

In India where land is mainly cultivated 
by small farmers,® the peasantry has for cen 
tunes been in perpetual bondage to the 
village Baniya, whose philanthropic spirit 
has not been outraged by lending the needy 
peasants at rates exceeding a hundred or two 
hundred per cent in addition to the custo- 
mary gifts and services due from the 
borrower on special occasions which to the 
serious discomfort of the farmer arise but 
too Irequentl) Hie maximum rate of m 
terest is said to have reached something 
like 1765 per cent’ Once the farmer has 
got entangled m the meshes of the clever 
sowkar, he is lost for ever The Baniya is 
not very anxious for the repayment of the 
loan in the first few months or even years 
and then the illiterate peasant finds to his 
amazement and expense that he cannot 
cope with the manipulations of the accounts 
by the Baniya and that his debt %ery rarely 
remains within hopes of possible repayment 
Year after year he 1$ only left with the 
means of bare subsistence and the rest of the 
product of his hand toil goes to the village 
sowkar who is ever ready to advance loans 
and help his ignorant village compatriots 
The conditions are not very different in the 
case of large landed properties, as in Bengal, 
which are seldom cultivated by the proprie- 
tors, who are hardly more intelligent than 
poor peasants but with more expensive 
tastes The relations that subsist between 
owners and tenants m England do not exist 
in India The tenant in India does not 
receive any help from the landlord in buy- 
ing manure or introducing improvements I 
think It will be hardly denied that the policy 
of permanent land settlement wherever it 
prevails has contributed not to the prosper- 
ity of the cultivator of the sail, but of the 
landowner and created an idle aristocracy 
sunk in the deepest ignorance cherishing the 
empty pride of illustrious lineage and cling- 
ing tenaciously to time-worn customs and old 

•• 1 he number of small holdings ' culutalors >s 
calculated bj Sir Theodore Morison to be about 
26 000 000 See T Morison s Industrial Orgaiusa 
lion of an Indian Proxince p 13 for a gwf 
account of the needs of agriculturists and the 
necessity of co operation, see Ch v vii, 2nd edition, 
1911 


prejudices The farmer remains as helpless 
as before, he derives small comfort from 
the existence of a prosperous cla<s which is 
interested m him to the extent of getting 
from him the highest rent that he can pay. 

The bondage to the money lender, mis- 
fortunes of frequent famines, hopelessness of 
improving future prospects, existence of a 
rigid caste system which once for all deter- 
mines one's career m life— all these factors 
have CO operated to produce a peasantry in 
dustrious but ignorant, generally thnfty but 
extravagant in marriage feasts, lacking in 
enterprise, devoid of ambition, utterly 
fatalistic Regeneration from a slough 
of helplessness such as this can only 
begin with, and come from the rank and 
file of the masses. Our educated classes 
have always been enthusiastic, rather 
than active for the industrial renaissance 
of India they have shown its necessity, 
but not taken any measures to realise 
It Agricultural colleges have been mainly 
instrumental in turning out students who 
never intend to become practical agrieuU 
tunsts themselves, but merely to employ 
their knowledge in obtaining government 
posts Agricultural training has been al- 
most entirely confined to the non-agrieul- 
tural classes, and hence unproductive of any 
benefit to the community 
With the extension ot railways and open- 
ing up of the distant village markets and 
their linking up with the world-markets 
compelilaon has been brought to our very 
doors and become a factor of vital import- 
ance To survive in the contest with pro- 
gressive and well organised nations the 
necessity of abrogating the archaic methods 
of cultivation— so wasteful and expensive, 
has become paramount. It raised grave 
apprehensions even so early as the time 
when the late Mr Justice Ranade wrote 
about the economic conditions of this 
country His fears w'ere enhanced by the 
grave fact that agriculture, besides sharing 
(he disadvantages of dependence on seasonal 
and climatic variations is subject to the law 
of diminishing returns 

Ihankstothe introduction of co-opera- 
tion and the alacrity vvith which our tradi- 
tionally stolid and impervious peasantry has 
adopted It and the enthusiasm and the 
practical instinct these none too well 
educated farmers have displayed in conduct- 
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ing the newly started credit societies, the 
danger of indefinite postponement of India’s 
awakening in matters of industries has been 
at least minimised The progress that India 
has made in this direction during the last 
se^en jears has been simply unsurpassed 
by any other country The spirit of co- 
operation has under the unselfish and vigil- 
ant guidance of the Registrars permeated 
thoroughly wherever the message has been 
carried, even in the most backward parts of 
India such as the United Provinces and the 
Punjab Some of the advanced native 
states like Mjsore and Baroda have also 
taken steps m promoting the growth of 
credit societies 

The Co operative Credit Societies Act 
makes a two-fold division into ‘urban 
societies which consist ol members of whom 
not less than four-fifths are non agricultur 
ist and the ‘rural’ societies which have the 
same proportion of agriculturist members 
The first type IS restricted to comparatively 
large centres of population and suited to 
the requirements of small shop keepers, 
artisans, wage earners, carnage drivers, 
weavers leather workers, clerks and other* 
U IS practically an adaptation of the ‘ Credit 
Association* of Schulze Delitzsch to the 
Indian soil The characteristics which 
separate it from the rural type are (') the 
ipore commercial nature of the former (2) the 
existence of shares (3} and usually limited 
liability Here there is no lack of business 
ability as in the case of rural societies, nor 
is It composed of very poor members They 
are men of some enlightenment, though of 
small means and are usually reluctant to 
disclose the purpose of their borrowings 
The delicate question of prestige debars the 
frank avowal of adverse conditions Some 
of the urban societies are conducted so 
efficiently that their shares are sold above 
par, which is however dangerous to the 
development of the true co operative spirit 
and IS likely to lead to pure commercialism 
The primary object of such credit associa 
tions IS to help the deserving non capitalist 
to become a capitalist, to bring out superior 
ability out of the ranks of artisans and 
small workers, which would otherwise 
starve for want of capital The Schulze- 
Delitzsch institutions, to use the German 
equivalent, ought to thrive m our country, 
which still counts the small worker working 


on his own behalf by millions, which 
abounds in smalt weavers and leather work- 
ers, potters and small retail sellers, who have 
been used to the idea of combination or 
the gilds from ancient times The develop- 
ment of the Urban banks has not proceeded 
with the same rapidity as that of the 
Rural banks or rather is not so numerically 
striking This is probably to be accounted 
for partly by the spirit of greater indepen- 
dence, by the absence of pressing needs 
prevalent in the higher tier of the working 
classes, and partly, because of their larger 
size of the unit 

In spite of the greater resources and 
better management of the urban societies, 
the extraordinarily rapid growth of the 
rural banks is infinitely more important 
from the standpoint of the community, be 
cause they bring deliverance and help to 
those who are most in need of them, because 
they lift up the very classes of population 
that cannot be lifted up m any other way, 
because they arise amidst poverty and help- 
lessness to transform (hem into prosperity 
and self reliance A rural credit associa- 
tion IS confined to small villages and can 
be formed in accordance with the law pro- 
vided there are at least ten persons willing 
to become members It is a society of 
neighbours to render mutual help , it is 
primarily intended not to make profits or 
distribute dividends but to provide cheap 
credit to the members for profitable pur- 
poses only Good character is absolutely 
essential for the membership of the society 
The object of borrowing must be fully dis- 
closed to the society and the society must be 
satisfied as to its prospects and see that the 
loan IS utilised for the specified purpose 
The society is ready to lend to any member, 
however poor, provided he fulfils all the con- 
ditions of the society, it does not demand 
any security from him except an acceptance, 
sometimes accompanied by a couple of 
sureties 1 he loans are generally for a con- 
siderable period and repaid in instalments 
which must be forthcoming with absolute 
punctuality The entire management of 
the bank is entirely gratuitous, and confined 
to Its own members It acts chiefly in 
borrowing money from larger banks on the 
common security of its members to lend it 
in the village at a slightly higher rate It 
also discharges another important functann, 
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.s likely to be ol ir teasing import- 
Tnce in Iiitute, which is lhat it acts as a sa*. 
ino bank ol the paiticulat village. The act 
oUqoadidnot allow the total societies to 

accent deposits Itoin non-raembets except 

on special permission, which would have 
"d^b^Fted the^itlton, ot.lising the tesoutees 
that weie most neat and available to them 
But the legal difficulty was ovetcome by 
fhe easy expedient ol calling the deposits 
1 Irans ' and thus the savings ol the tich non 
members were put to tlieit best use 

;;L1“nd -"b h|ks,r,‘" i,,^? 'ei 

si",;.; So?, te; Sou, and .gt,.ui,u™u- 

not even l per cent " * 

So It would be a great help to tn'al 
-“rs-cTar^ai'd .torn 

“sr/ram’i’he^i? 

feedem They receive loans Irotn the dts- 
ct" ankTatlte. varying Iron. 9 '» ■> P" 
?n. and lend them out to llie.t roembersat 
m to 151 per cent rtom this will be 
vaueed Vhe intensity ol demand lor money 

nr’^et .Tint”:: 1^- 

Tegided a, 

?;"'rpme.“.r which the members borrow 
'“r^,o«m sketch O, the working 

oi credit soceliesitwill^ be 

rfr'o”;'”"^^ M capitalises 

t;rd? Su?“ M ^SSl' tCS: 

on die 23rd Mnivli lyr. 


honest! It creates credit out ol the intan- 
grble asset ol reputation lor industry and 
fhr.It ol the work-people Its secnr.ty is 
personal, and consequently wherever true 
L operation has taken root, the principle 
ol trnlimited liability tei^s to spread 
sneciallr m the case of Raffeisen or rural 
bloks There ate three characteristics 
which distinguish the latter from all others, 
namely, (i) unlimited liability , {tl inalien 
able reserse land, and, (3) the absence ol 
dividends or profits There are two distin- 
guishing leatu.es which separate eo opera- 

five societies from ordinary banVs, u* ■ (ij 
management by members who make use 
of them, and (2) the credit given iso a 

personal kind* 1 he principle of unlmiited 

liability appears to be spreading in ndia 
m preference to limited liabilitj, our villap 
folk seem to have a stronger liking to make 
use of the simpler method and incur cor- 
respondingly greater risks But it must 
be at once said to iheir credit that hitherto 
the money borrowed has been punc* 
tually and fully paid by the societies, to 
the central banks, and loans paid by th- 
members to their societies Hardly an> 
case of default of any magnitude has hither* 
to occurred , , , . 

That co-operation has succeeded in India 
thu the ilhieraie Indian peasantry has 
rapidly and praciicallv learnt its lessons, 
can no longer be gainsaid Perhaps it rt 
pertinent to quote here a remark of the 
Registrar for the United Provinces, who 
writes that — 

The CO oper-l kE socielic! lave hitherto failed lo 
attract ihc capital of the professional mone>- 
Icding classes If ai>th„R the village 
lost Illy IS increasing a tribute^ perhaps to the 
growing success ol the niov cment ’ 

III 

The cau'es that have led to the pheno- 
menal progress of co operation in India 
are not far to seek Tlie people have been 
used to It in some form or other from 
contfess generations , our village com- 
munities have been so organised that the 
interests of different classes m the com- 
muniiy have been inextricably intercon- 
nected and lhat the general prosperity 
of a village really means the prosperity of 
individuals therein Our peasantry, though 

t SceC It I ays Co pcral on at homeaiulul road 
P S K«vg 'V Son l^nS Ch I 
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addicted to antiquated methods of produc- 
tion, has not been ignorant of the necessity 
of proper manuring or of allowing the land 
to he fallow for a time, nor unaware of the 
possibilities of improvements m the old 
fashioned agricultural tools , but it has 
been through untold centuries oppressed by 
usurers and seriously hampered in bettering 
Its conditions by the Inch of capital In 
recent times the farmer has been rightly 
sceptical of using machmers exhibited at 
the model farms, the profitableness of which 
has not been proved to his satisfaction 
Now that borrowing at a reasonable rate 
from his own brethren has been made 
possible, to do which he has to account for 
and e-^pUin the profitableness and prospects 
of proposed scheme o! improving his 
land, that the co>operati\e mosement has 
shown unusual vitality everswhere None 
can set limits to the growth of rural credit, 
the expansion ol agriculture, the rise of 
farm industries, the development of distribu- 
tive societies, nor can any one foretell the 
rapidity with which the movement will 
spread, or whether it is capable of advancing 
at the same quick pace that it has display- 
ed during the last seven years Vet it is 
with the regeneration of our agriculturists 
that the true and real foundations for the in- 
dustrial renaissance of India, for the increase 
of the prosperity of her people, are being 
laid. For a long time to come India must 
remain predominantly an agricultural 
country but let us hope that before long 
agriculture in India will be conducted on 
radically different lines from those hitherto 
adopted If our agriculture progresses ala 
rapid rate — -for which there are hopes — and 
shows signs of developing in the direction 
in which the small countries of burope — 
Denmark, Belgium, Switzerland — have de- 
veloped, then there need be no despondency 
at the length of tune that must elapse before 
the hope of the late Mr Justice Ranade of 
seeing India partly an agricultural and 
partly an industrial country is realised, 
then there need be no apprehensions that 
agriculture is subject to the melancholy 
law of diminishing returns, that the 
exhausted soil of India will be unable 
to cope with the pressure of population 
and the increasing keenness of interna- 
tional competition It was only m 1864 
that the Danes infuriated at the loss 

7 


of Schleswig-Holstein determined to win 
a victory in peace by establishing schools 
and colleges amidst the agricultural popu- 
lation, by awakening the entire nation to 
Its manhood, by increasing the national 
prosperity and making Denmark an object 
of envy to her powerful mihtary neigh- 
bours The whole of modern Denmark 
bears the impress of those Herculean efforts 
of a few years ago It was not until 18S2 
that the first co-operative dairy was started 
in Denmark Now she produces butter 
worth more than 9 millions sterling for 
export to other lands " Denmark, once so 
poor, IS now, except England, the richest 
country in Europe in proportion to its 
population”® “In Denmark there is only 
one hig tonn, the capita) and port of 
Copenhagen The rest of the country is 
agricultural Agncultureis highly developed 
and, outside the small islands, the soil is 
largely owned by small farmers cultivating 
say twenty to seventy acres from which 
two facts It follows almost as a corollary 
that Denmark is a network of co-opera 
lion ’ t I he result of this proficiency in the 
arts of peace is a highly educated and 
pro<perous Denmark. 

It [co operation] lias brought the results of 
science w ihm il<e peasants reach and he has been 
quick to wa 1 hunsell of them ti lias transformed a 
great pm of farm work into factory industry 
increvsed tic yield of the soil improved theposuioi 
of ilie peasants and drawn rich and poor together { 
Here then before the spreading light of 
science shrinks to insignificant dimensions 
the gloomy phantom of the law of dimi- 
nishing returns The word agriculture is 
still employed to signify this altered state, 
but It embraces what were formerly termed 
‘industries' I he picture of a ncli and 
enlightened Denmark then stands as a 
practicable ideal to the Indian peasantry to 
strive for Already some progress has been 
made in organising seed-societies and the 
like , and Co operative creameries are not 
far off The use of artificial manure by 
the average agriculturist 1$ not a matter of 
the distant future Already, in anticipation 
of the improved conditions of the farmer 
and the demand for chemical fertilisers a 
* bncyclopaedia Brit, iiih edition Vol vii, P 83 
t C R Fay P 92 ’ 

$ Encyclopaedia Britaiimca vol vii <=00 article on 
Co operation P 33 
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large factory with English capital has been 
started in Bombay for manufacturing phos- 
phates Co operation elsewhere has 
wrought wonders, lifted up the peasantry 
from the hopeless abjss of indebtedness as 
if by a magic touch, and everything in 
India also points to effects simiar to those 
produced m other lands 

Once the standard of living of the masses 
rises, and an effective demand for manu- 
factured goods grows, there emerges an 
internal market which facilitates the growth 
of indigenous industries, and strengthens 
the position of the industries already there 
by enlarging the home market Improved 
'igncuUure in India means almost a revolu- 
tion in the state of the people The posi- 
tion of the economic fabric is as it were 
renovated and improved from its founda- 
tion 7 he joyful fountain of credit springs 
from below dashing its fettiUsing spray 
whe'ever it falls Gold that was but a 
short time ago Ijing either buried m secret 
places or hidden in iron safes, is continu- 
ously Rowing into the tiny but secure vaults 
of the village banks , and thence released 
to circulate in the productive channels of 
industry India has been suffering from 
want 01 capital in a twofold way— firstlj, 
that her people arc poor and the scarcity 
of savings IS endemic, and secondl), what 
little she has, has from lack of adequate 
facilities for investment in postal bani $ or 
reliable securities not been brought to the 
open ma/ker The people who bwe been 
for long generations of misrule and robbery 
accustomed to hoard their litllc savings, 
are naturally sceptical of risking (hem in 
‘peculative enterprises or even of locking 
up m banks for, what seems to them, a 
paltry return 1 he unprodv-ciive wealih of 
tins country has been estimated at about 
£300 million sterling chiefly in the form 
of ornaments. The small v illage societies 
that have been growing like mushrooms 
have by their unimpeachable security in 
the form of unlimited liability and the 
higher rate of interest been able to attract 
this hidden wealth where other lures had 
been found of no avail. 

There is still another cause besides the 
t intrinsic poverty of the people and the want 
of anadequate banking system, which is also 
of considerab'e importance As long ago 
as 1891 the late Mr Justice Ranadc pointed 


out the economic waste resulting from the 
lack of proper organisation of (lie diflerent 
credit markets m the countr) in the follow- 
ing words 

* No (act in the economic cond non of tins country 
arrests aueniioii more forcibly lliau tfie contrast 
presented by ihe hoards of unused cap Ul, stored 
up an the vaults of ihe Presidenc) and other ex- 
chsnae banks, the hij,li premiu n Government 
secumies commtndon one side and on (Je other 
the utter piraljsis of inJuUry in rurvl India due 
lo tie poverty of tlie resources of llie classes en 
gaged in live produciioii of vveilih It uould nppevr 
is if some itiipeiielnWe barrier intercepied ihc over 
flow of ueilth and barred the channels of commu- 
nication bclucen the reservoirs of c.ip lal and the 
patcfied fields of induslrt dried up for the uant 
of wevtlh bearing and (erlihsing moisture the 
Presidency Bank of Qontbty alone has at (his 
momei t more than hflv millions of rupees of depost 
receipts ul ich it does not knaiv liovv to use and 
ulucfi drives It iv despair to refuse munic pal and 
other private deposiis except as current accounts 
which bear no interest Nearly tweniy null ons of 
rupees ar- locked up in the I’ost Ofljce Savings 
Banks in t 1 e I’residency atone and as man^ as 
fifiy imUions of rupees are similariy locked up all 
over India which Co\crnmtM cannot tuni 10 
account excepi by bu)iiig us own paper ind 
maintaining from the interest proceeds its Taper 
Currency Department Meanwhile the cultivating 
and artisan classes cm get no loans except at 
rates of inieresi ranging fr'm 12 per cent to 24 pet 

Add to this the love of hoarding bred of 
centuries of customs (specially in Indian 
women) to keep ihe savings in ihe shape of 
gold and silver ornaments and ihc picture 
of the economic backwardness of India of 
the complete lack of organisation in the 
credit maiket is complete Money is ex- 
Itemcly scarce, where it is most wanted, 
and abundant vvherc there is no demand for 
»r Again It IS precisely jn the inierva} be- 
tween the successive harvests that the agri- 
culturist IS m the greatest need of funds, and 
e.xactly when the business of the large banks 
1$ slow, and the necessity of cash reserves at 
Its lovvesr. In spite of tins mutual corres- 
pondence of needs and suitability of time, 
capital IS not utilised simply because of the 
absence of proper organisation / he advent 
oi the Co-operative Central and district 
banks conies as a link between the giant 
capitalist and the poor worker in the village. 

It brings together the supplier and ihe con- 
sumer of capilil At long as there is not 
a brisk demand (or capital (or sound indus- 

• Oiwlrt in T Mcivo,.* J ij Organ w, on 
I* 2iaiditiw» ^ 
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Iriai enicrpii&es in InJia, the oni> threat cus* 
tomer of the munej market muit be the rural 
population Jitper$C(l in nunilicriess centre* 
but connecteJ to tlic ceniral market b> 
means ol dctmiie intermediate steps— the 
villat^er transfcrnn^his demand lliroiij^h hts 
village societ), thence to the district hank 
and uliiinatcl) to (he provincial money 
market 

It IS evident then, that ihe development 
ol the Credit Societies besides providing 
cheap credit to liie peasant widens the eco- 
nomic maiket lor capital and b} a series ol 
interconnecting channels joins together the 
various parts ol the tnarkets hitherto exittmg 
as isolated and independent units Con- 
sequently tiicy help to raise the level ol the 
industrial market, to a higher plane ol or- 
ganisation, extend its area and enhance the 
elhciency ol social economy As Savings 
Uanks, they are hke the small off>hoots ol 
theeentral stream, pouring lorih their svalers 
tn the main channel to circulate and Ictti 
lise the wliole territory, as borrowers thev 
are like the water pipes or ihe tanks draw 
tng their water from (he central reservoir to 
meet the needs ol the individual house 
holders 

The capital they accumulate serves as a 
strong basis for a vast system of credit 
organisation which ihroirs out greater 
utilities and is productive ol greater wealth 
ihart the s alue consumed, only il tt is pro- 
perty made use ol, its resources wisely dis- 
tributed Its benefits are like (he raindrops 
scattered over the entire surface — without 
distinction 

Great as are the economic advantages ol 
the rural banks, still greater are their moral 
effects Co operation is a truly democratic 
movemerit not imposed from above but 
taking Its rise from the rank and file of the 
community Its institutions are manned by 
the people for theiroivn bcnefif They stand 
as monuments not to exceptional ability 
and rarebusiness power of individuaisbut to 
Ihe common endeavour and unselfish devo- 
tion of the community Their success lies 
not in amassing or distributing dividends, 
not in taking advantage of the situation but 
giving It It lies not in exploitation lor indivi- 
dual gain, but in rendering aid for common 
good Co operation is a movement com- 
bining the comforts of material gain with 
the joys of moral satisfaction, jt is a xe- 


inedy that succeeds Lest where the malady 
IS most intense Out ol hopeless fatalism, 
apparentiv insurmountable helplessness, the 
miseries of starved existence and the joy- 
Icssncss ol baffled endeavour it sets free 
forces that go to the very heart ol the di- 
sease and stamp out the evil germs of usury 
and enforced indebtedness It unlocks the 
springs ol industry and effort, it sows the 
seeds of self-reliance, independence, fear- 
lessness in following one s own ways ol life 
and produces a self-respecting peasantry 
with a firm grasp ol business knowledge, 
acquainted fully with the practical needs of 
agriculture, alert to take advantage ol any 
new improvement in methods ol prc^uciion 
It has been an effective weapon to overcome 
that curse of an impoverished peasantry 
in a country like India — tiligaiion It lays 
Its riots deep down in the soil, slowly 
emerging into the stately grow ih ol the tree 
When fust introduced It looks an invigntfi- 
cant poweilevs seedling incapabit. ol yield- 
ing a crop ol delicious and juiey liuit Uut 
•I has proved to be an agenev that has trans- 
formed entire populations, substituted pros- 
perity lor poverty, encouraged thrift where 
extravagance existed, spurred ambition, in- 
spired hope where duincss and pessimism 
teigned supreme It has proved an educa- 
tional weapon ol rare potency Let me 
quote the testimony ol the Uegisirar for 
Bengal, who writes 

riw mtlucnce of ll c soc ci> w kit in oiler llan 
punlv economic ways. A ilcsire for cducaUon i$ 
V.ro«mi; qute a number ol socicl cs g vc monihly 
sub CT pi ons to il c r \ sc) ools • * • ft is 
not a cicUutous cptimiMii that reads in ficis Ike 
(he r () c preni ve of economic rrcencration and c( 
a villat.«l<v iii\ j^orvltd and made hcaltl cr m all 
Its relations. 

Before the dry facts ol self-interest dis- 
appear the deeply-rooted prejudices ol 
castes and religions What centuries of 
intercourse, pride of a common country, ties 
of national interests have not been able to 
accomplish, what preachings of public 
leaders and mutual concessions have been 
unable to exiinguuli, the simple expedient 
ol CO operation within a few years has been 
able to deal with effectively The barrier 
ol religious divergences that has hitherto 
been a serious bar to common undertakings 
and frequently led to bitter strifes is being 

• \nnuat report on tl e pr gross of i1 e co open 
Ivr Credit iniciitics (or ipl i li P 
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stcadtl) overcome by the umpJc mearts of 
sharing responsibilities for mutual benefit 
This IS what the Registrar for the United 
Provinces ol Agra and Oudh — where the 
Moslem element is pouerful, has to say on 
the point 

Ihe Paiictiayats are \cry cdcctic n Iheir 
cho ce o( members and diderenccs ol castes amonf; 
a society s members arc no bar to complete harmony 

A new race of agriculturists, independent, 
self-reliant, fully alive to the possibtlities 
of progress, is emerging from the ashes ol a 
hopelessly encumbered, sluggish, improvi- 
dent and unprogressne peasantry It passes 
through the school of practical experience, 
learning the principles of sound common 
sense and getting a firm grasp of business 
hnance Co operation evokes the best ener- 
gies ot Its members, it arouses a spirit 
of unselfishness and efficiency which can 
only be elicited out of the humblest and 
the poorest of men It builds up an edifice 
out of the imnuterial asset of the village 
community to serve as a support to all 
deserving persons in times of stress It is 
open to all who are honest it makes no 
distinction between rank or status It unit- 
es the advantages of joint stock banks with 
those of Its onn at the same time avoiding 
their evils and imperfections It has the 
advantage of posseamg its onn assured 
and tried market and consequently enjoys 
greater immunity from bad debts 

Though introduced and still assisted by 
the State it is a hopeful sign that the 
societies themselves are learning the lesson 
of standing on their own legs and rely less 
and less on outside aid or philanthropic 
chanty Their rapid but solid develop- 
ment indicates that our agncuItunsU have 
^understood the principles of Co operation, 
‘that the ambition of improving their con- 
dition, of rising out of the ranks of poverty 
and helplessness has not yet completely 
died out lo India then, as to Ireland co- 
operation has proved a real boon Fhcre 
IS still an immense scope for extending its 
operations in the more remote, more back- 
ward corners of India, for improving and 
developing its organisation and increasing 
Its efficiency Uur societies are only the 
beginning— the first step lo the high ladder 
of productive and distributive societies— 
lo societies for joint buying of seeds 
nianuTi, iiiaUiiiicry, for joint marketing and 


joint selling of agricultural products Ours 
IS merely a fair beginning in the almost 
illimitable field of cooperation, its result 
IS merely the dawn of the day, the passing 
away of darkness 

Ihe infallible test of internal vitality and 
solid progress is complete independence, 
spontaneous dovelopment and readiness to 
take the initiative One thing about the 
CO operative movement in India should 
never be lost sight of, is ihat the movement 
drew its first breath from the Government, 
thrived under Ihe care of the official Regis- 
trars and IS stiff under their efose supervi- 
sion - There is still a slight touch of 
extraneous aid, philanthropic kindliness, 
perceptible in the organisation of the 
societies, in the auditing of their accounts, 
and in the special facilities given to them 
for borrowing and recovering the loans 
The societies are still under the fostering 
care ol the State As long as such is the 
case, Co-operation can be only regarded 
as imperfect It is to the credit of the 
Registrars and in some instances to non 
official worl er> that they have been able 
to evolve 3 great variety of the original 
German models in adaptation to the Indian 
soli and not hesitated to make new experi- 
ments whenever necessary Despite the 
great growth m members and capital, the 
movement has hitherto been spreading chiefly 
under the momentum derived m the first 
instance from outside In the initial stages 
this IS quite justifiable, even indispensable, 
but It must be the aspiration of every 
society tu free itself as soon as possible of 
all extcnal help and learn to rely on the co- 
operation, seal and ability of its own 
members And it is the duty of every 
educated Indian to help to take the respon- 
sibiiiiies off the shoulders of the Govern- 
ment Here not only he is helping to im- 
prove the material condition of his country 
but also to promote his political aspirations 
By spreading the message of co operation 
and aiding in its extension he accomplishes 
something which in the present state of the 
country cannot be done by any other 
agency Co operation operates at the very 
base of the social pyramid, and for any pro- 
gress to be real and enduring it is necessary 
that the mass of the community should be 
ready for it, sufficienfly enlightened and 
disciplined to '‘ustain it Nothing more 
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impoitsnt tliat \%e liave ii memberi of ihc 
iacully on ibc Icacliing staff, men who 
(Iienuctves rrpicscnt tins idea, men, indeed, 
who do not follow engineering so much 
at an occupation as a wa^ of thinking, 

>1) oilier words, men who apply this method 
of ihinktiig to many prubleint outside of 
tlicir occupation 

riicrelore the selection of instructors for 
a school of engineering is certainly of far 
more conseciuencc than that of c(|uipment, 
which IS always incidental to a particular 
method of teaching 

Up till now, the general policy even in 
this country as is always the case in India, 
employed in the selection of instructors who 
naturally become members of the faculty 
in this country, has been to take the young 
graduate who wishes to teach or who is 
compelled by circumstances to take up this 
vocation, make him an assistant, later an 
instructor and finally he 1$ promoi d to 
the rank of professor His entire training 
may be and often 1$ confined to what he 
had as an undergraduate, and what he has 
{earned from the students he has been 
obliged to teach This type of man be 
comes convinced that he is an authority 
, along hts line mainly from the fact that he 
has been dealing with inferior mmds who 
naturally look up to him as a leader 

'^at this type of man did not make the 
besrteacher has at Inst been recognised is 
sliowS by the fact that one sees an attempt 
beiiK niade to remedy this evil by having 
thf instructors in many of the American 
^hools spend a part of their lime in practical 
eng neering work, in fact many schools 
require their instructors to do so In many 
other schools this order is reversed these 
latter take m the faculty a few men who 
devote most of their time to the practice of 
their profession but who will devote to the 
school sufftcient time and energy to im 
press upon it and the students with whom 
they come in contact, the best ideafs of the 
engineering profession A faculty, if proper- 
ly adjusledin numbers and ability between 
those who devote most of their lime lo 
the practice of their professon and those 
who spend only a part of their time m 
practical engineering woik, would provide, 
I believe, an ideal faculty It goes without 
saying that all teachers of engineering must 
practise their profession to some extent 


Such a practice is followed m the Uiiiscrsity 
of i’lltsburgli with which I am connected 
myself and can say from cspericnce how 
great a benefit the students derive from the 
talk of their practising teachersm Lngmeer* 
ing The head of the Llectncal J ngineer- 
ing department is the expert consulting 
engineer to the Westinghouse electric and 
manufacturing company of this city, one of 
the largest manufacturers of electrical goods 
and spends most of liii time in investigating 
new ideas in electricity but part of his time 
he gives to the students directly and a part 
indirectly tlirough his several whole time 
assistants So with the heads of the media 
meal chemical and medical departments 
Having thus selected the faculty it is 
very essential that some methods should be 
employed to determine the results accom* 
plishcd by each Some systematic method 
oi supervision should be provided Dean 
Goss of ibe University of Illinois, in speak* 
ing of the nccessiiy of such provision recent- 
ly, said 


T1 « protes or is more or leu a Uw unto lum 
ulf lie mxy r se n ihe morn i g if I e feels I ke it 
may meet h * «lavv if I e feels I Ire il and if lie meets 
them he mw eve ihem nsiruction as he may wish 
to mpa 1 The purpose of a slafl supert s on is te 
pro« de resMi s l>le Uadeisl p It should be definile 
so that each nen ber si all know who is I is irnmcdiaie 
superior and who ate tubord nates 
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The manufacturer of high grade machin 
ery instruments etc , must, il he is to have 
a htsl class product begin by the selection of 
the maierial that is lo enter into his finished 
product I liis is specially true of engineer- 
ing schoo's which desire to produce not 
perhaps the maximum number but a small 
cr number of high grade men 

Ivvo mam methods arc employed for 
selecting fresh men for entrance to college, 
examination or certificate The first me- 
thod IS based upon the English style of 
education, which is to judge a man’s 
knowledge by Itis abibiy to pass an ex- 
amination Ihis method is growing ob- 
solete in America for many reasons, among 
which might be mentioned the fact, well 
known in India that an examination is not 
a perfect test of a mans ability and also 
that an examination can be made to admit 
as well as to exclude students 

The second method, that of admission by 
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certificate, IS a far superior one if properly 
administered In this case it is necessary 
that the high schools from v;hich a majority 
of the students come are regularly MSiieu 
hy a representative of ihe engineering 
school and the work of pro<pectiiie students 
carefully examined 

Ihe responsibility of the faculty of a 
school of engineering really begins after a 
fresh man is admitted To take these men 
into the atmosphere of the University as 
rapidly as possible, to supervise ibeir work, 
to assign to each sufficient work to keep 
him working to Ins limit and finally to 
eliminate those who do not show the ncces 
sary qualification for becoming engineers, 
IS the problem for the faculty to solve 
Seeking tub Sudents bent 

There are two kinds of institutions in 
this country giving Lngmeering education 
First, the purely engineering schools called 
Institutes of lechnology and the other 
Universiles which besides having well 
equipped departments for all courses in 
Engineering, give instruction in liberal 
arts Economy, Law Medicine, Surgery and 
agriculture also Of these two classes ot 
institution*, a school of Engineering at a 
University possesses inherent advantages 

over the separate engineering school in the 
selection of its upperclassmen from the 


freshmen When a fresh man in Engineer 
ing displays an utter lack of appreciation 
of those subjects which go to make an 
engineer, he can be advised to transfer to 
some other school department of the Univer 
«ity which seems more nearly adapted to his 
ability Specific cases will illustrare this 
A young man entered the school of Ln- 
ginecfing at the University of Pittsburgh 
with an exceptional record from his high 
school Vt the end of the first term, he was 
found deficient in nearly all Jus work except 
English and German A long conference 
vviih the young man and his parents on the 
one side and the dean of the school on the 
other revealed the fact that his best work 
had been done m Latin and that he was 
>ery fond of the study of languages He 
was transferred to the college of liberal arts 
where he made an excellent record 

Many illustrations might be taken Irom 
the records at the University of Pittsburgh 
of men who have been transferred to the 
school of economics and law and who have 
made a marked success in the study of 
finance, commerce and the constitution It 
IS safe to say that from 30 to 50 per cent 
of the members of every freshmen class m 
an engineering school should be advised to 
take other courses 

Many students enter the engineering 
courses without any appreciation of the 
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hard work necessary to complete the courM 
or the duties of an engineer He should be 
Civen every possible opportunity bctvveen 
the time he enters and the time at which 
he must select his particular course lobe- 
come acquainted with the profession which 
he proposes to follow 

T his IS much more important m engineer- 
ing than in law or medicine because as a 
boy he does not in general have the same 
opportunity to come in contact with mem 
hers of the Engineering profession that he 
does wiih others 

Lectures by prominent engineers there- 
fore covering many phases of engineering 
work togeiher with visits of inspection to 
many kinds of engineering plants constitute 
a part of the required work of the first two 
vears In addition frequent conferences 
with the members of the teaching staff are 
held 


the political moverrents taking place not 
only in his own country, but throughout 
the world In Engineering he is m cons 
tant contact with the best methods of 
manufacture m various lines He listens 
to lectures by engineers, becomes a 
member of an engineering society and by 
means of visits of inspection, cooperitive 
work, etc , he is aliv e to the changes which 
his profession is undergoing and he enters 
into the spirit of it long before graduation 
Education has been defined as the adap 
lation of the individual to his environment 
One of the chief criticisms against the schools 
of engineering has been that the young 
graduate did not readily adapt himself to 
his surroundings This has been well 
founded and its cause probably arises from 
the fact that the student during his four 
years at school has lived in an artificial 
aimospheie 


Environment 

Next to a well selected faculty and a 
student body who have as their ideal the 
best type of an engineer, the most impor- 
tant question is that of environment 

The effect of environment of location ol 
the school of engineering upon its students 
has received very little ot no consideration 
even in this advanced country until recently 
However it is recognised that there are 
two classes of colleges the Country and ihc 
City College In the former whith are 
mostly state institutions, the whole life of 
the student is bound up m the small circle 
which revolves within the walls of the 
college The smallest event in such a 
college IS of gtcat importance to the student 
compared with that which may happen in 
the outside world This is the old type of 
classical college in this country and has 
many things to commend it The life is 
almost ideal in that it is free from practi- 
cally all responsibility For professors and 
students alike the life of the college is 
self-centred 

In the other college the life within the 
school IS only incidental to the student to 
the greater movements which arc taking 
place alt about him He is m constant 
contact with the current events in the 
business world, with the development and 
solution ol the various social and economic 
problems as they are being solved, with 


Advantages of an Encinccrivo Centre 
It IS evident then that the engineering 
school must he located in an engineering 
centre where the student engineer can 
observe the generation and transmission of 
large quaniiiies of power, study the pro- 
perties of material while in the process of 
manufacture, study bridges and buildings in 
the fabrication plants and after erection, 
visit and assist in the operation of water 
supply and filtraiirn plants, become fami- 
liar in the earlier years of his course with 
armatures cores, field windings etc , by 
actual work upon these under ordinary 
working conditions Such facilities are 
afforded only at the large industrial centres , 
and nowhere are they so well exemplified 
as at Pittsburgh, the industrial centre of 
America where thousands of different kinds 
of industries are successfully and magnifi- 
cently earned on giving employment to 
hundreds of thousands of men, women and 
children 

The Co opervtive System 
A logical outcome of the location of a 
school of engineering m an industrial envi- 
ronment IS some form of co operative work, 
whereby the student can make the most of 
his opportunities This work originated first 
at the University of Cincinnati and a modi- 
fication of It was adopted by the University 
ol Pittsburgh some ihreeyears ago 
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The plan in btiel ts this Daring the 
freshman year the student remains m 
school the entire time During the sopho 
more and junior jears he spends half the 
time m school and half m practical work, 
interchanging every three months During 
the senior years he spends the entire lime 
at the University It is to be noted that by 
this means the faculty send out into practi- 
cal work only those men with whom it is 
acquainted and consequently the grade of 
men given to the industrial establishments 
IS fairly good By having the student in 
school the whole of the senior year he is 
able to complete the theoretical work with 
his practical work as a basis 

It IS very interesting to note that while 
in England, Germany and other European 
countries, an apprentice is required to pay 
the factory a certain amount of money, 
which they call premium, American fac- 
tories are too glad to take any number of 
apprentices and pay them a fair amount of 
wages while m the proce»s of learning 
Some of llie highest concerns have a regular 
apprentice department, presided over by 
an experienced and well educated head 
This department IS always on the look out 
for the student apprentices from the univer- 
sity where they pay frequent visits and de 
fiver lectures, telling the students the ad* 
vantages which they will derive from the 
concern 

1 believe that this co-operative system is 
not only a good thing but an absolute 
necessity if the best possible types of young 
men are to be produced from a school , that 
It has a scientific foundation which can be 
thoroughly demonstrated by a proper in- 
vestigation made by a compelent psycho- 
logist is one of the things which its advo- 
cates hope ro show in the near future 

It would seem that the fundamental prin 
ciple of the co operative work lies in the 
fact that a freshman is intensely interested 
in those things which do not matenally in- 
terest a senior or a graduate student The 
whole operation of a manufacturing con- 
cern or the construction of any great engi- 
neering work appeals to the imagination of 
a freshman who is engaged in it, in a way 
that It does not to the graduate As the 
student passes through his four years' course 
in the engineering school to enter upon 
practical work, he loses the desire of enler- 
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mg into the actual manual labour which is 
one of the interesting characteristics of the 
freshman This, 1 believe, explains why 
so many students think they have a valid 
objection to the excellent apprenticeship or 
graduate engineering courses offered in 
many of the best engineering industries in 
this country While a graduate will often 
“ kick * when required to do any large 
amount of manual labour, the fresh man is 
anxious to do this nork in order to de* 
manstrate to the working man and his 
coifeagues (hat he is the equal of and 
possibly the superior to, any of them 
Actl vl Incidents 

Ihe desire of these men in co operative 
work, to be given a large amount of work to 
do in order that they may have a opportu- 
nity to ‘‘make good ” is well illustrated by 
a group of four young men who entered 
a concern on January r, for a period of 
three months They were assigned work 
which gave them very excellent experience 
■n certain engineering work After about 
ten days in this position they protested in 
a body that while the work was desirable 
they actually did not have enough work to 
demonstrate iheir ability At the end of 
the ihree^,months’ period, the dean of the 
school received an unsolicited letter from 
the assisiantsupermtendent of these works 
which in pa*rt, is^STfollov-s ; — 

Messr^l3i relurnpd to the umvets ty of Pills 
burgh on Apri^ I. after a very creditabltrshop record 
Pad) of then^niade an exceptionally good shouing 
and seemed to appreciate the opportunity afforded 
through the field qoiered by Department en 
abling them to sue up the »lrole shop 
They hud good )\ork to do and did their utmost to 
render satisfactory serv ce- 

Mr in particular displayed leadersh p to a con- 
siderable extent 

Ttiey were regular m attendance and worked while 
on duty 

The Co operative plan at the Univer 
sin OF PirrseuRGir 

Not only is it important that the students 
should be assigned the proper kind of work 
at the proper time, but it must be so 
related to his other work that he will 
receive the maximum beneHc from if This 
Umveraity obtains those results by means 
of reports which are of two kinds 

The student reports to the proper instruc- 
tor at the University every two weeks, at 
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which time he makes a detailed oral report 
concerning the particular pieces ol work, 
upon which he has been engaged for the 
past two weeks The instructor leads him to 
talk about the work so that he may clearly 
understand the mistakes which he has 
made, and what he should do m order to 
improve his work The relation ol the 
particular piece upon which he may be 
working to the whole concern is explained 
each time, also the methods employed in 
other concerns doing the same type ol woik 
together with the modihcations that might 
be made in order to make the same thing 
at lesa cost In connection with these 
reports the instructor visits the student at 
his work a number of times during the 
thiee months period These visits at the 
plant sometimes take the place ol the 
regular reports 

The second type of reports is presented 
at the end of the three months period, at 
which time he writes detailed reports con- 
cerning the wotk of the past three months 
This report is more or less exhaustive, and 
in many cases contains much desirable in 
formation from the point of view of the 
student He is also required to make re- 
ports on various assigned topics selected by 
the faculty intended to cover the various 
branches of organisation in any engineer- 
ing concern Those topics differ with (he 
department, although those in the mechani- 
cal and electrical are similar in many res 
pects There is also ol necessity quite a wide 
sanation among the different firms I he 
reports upon these special topics are not 
presented at the end of any particular 
period, but are extended over liis entire co 
operative work, which covers a period of 
two years 

The diKereiil topics are not necessarily 
taken up in the orderin whuh they appear 
in this paper, but are varied in suit the 
parlicvhr con^ilions under n’h/ch the stu- 
dent woiks 

Putting Student in Personal Toucu 

The acquaintances made by the student 
among the engineers and others employed 


by the concern are certainly a marked ad- 
vantage to the student. These busy men 
are in the majoiity of cases, most kind in 
assisting the student, giving them, I believe, 
more consideration and belter facilities for 
the work in some cases than they give to 
the graduates, the engineers and others 
under whom the students work, feel a cer- 
tain responsibility toward these men, in 
that they are assisting m their training 
I he student m return feels that he repre- 
sents the university while in co-operative 
work and that the reputation of the univer- 
sity depends upon his conduct. Conse- 
quently the reput'ilion of the university has 
grown considerably through the character 
of the students with which the firms have 
come into contact since the adoption of 
the CO operative system, so that there is 
always an increasing demand lor its 
students 

A student is not granted his diploma 
simply because he has completed his univer- 
sity work but he is required to show that 
he has creditably completed his co-operative 
work also This provides the university 
with a student body which is tremendously 
interested m its work and consequently it 
can do a larger amount of work in the same 
lime than it would be possible to do with 
the average student body /these students 
are exceedingly loyal to their school, more 
so, I believe, than those in the university 
who are not m the co operative woik 

The close personal contact with the 
faculty which it is necessary to maintain 
and the constant intercourse with superior 
men m engineering work tend always to 
develop the student into a dignified and 
»ll-relianl man. Students enter upon iheir 
fim period ol CO operative work at the end 
of the freshman year as boys, after three 
months they return to the university with 
the characteristics of men 

J IGANNATIf KiIANNA 

University of Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh, Pa, U S A 
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flows every flay three times the volume of 
water which flows from the Mississippi and 
out of the Parana twice that of the North 
American queen of waters? These great 
South American streams afford incompar- 
able opportunities for interior navigation 
and development of commerce How many 
people stop to think, when they remember 
the old geographical story about the 
beautiful harbour of Rio de Janeiro and the 
threadbare legends of yellow fever, that 
this capital of Brazil now has a population 
of 900,000 and IS growing as fast as any 
city in the new world, that it spends more 
money for public improvements every year 
than any city in the new world excepting 
New York, and that to-day it is one ol the 
most interesting national centres of civi- 
lisation, industry, art literature and educa- 
tion in the world’ Again how many 
people know that Buenos Aires the capital 
of Argentina, is the largest city m the 
world south of the equator, that it is the 
second Latin city, ranking after Pans, in 
all the world, that it now has a population 
of 1,100,000 and is growing faster than any 
city m the new world excepting New 
York and Chicago’ If surprised at this 
statement, they might be interested to team 
that in Buenos Aires is the finest and cost- 
liest structure in the world used exclusively 
by one newspaper, the home of La Prtnsa , 
the most ma^’niticent opera house of the 
Western Hemisphere, costing more than 
Rs 30,000,000 and erected by the Govern- 
ment, the handsomest and largest club 
house in the world— that of the Jockey 
Club, the most expensive system of arti- 
ficial docks in all America, representing an 
expenditure of Rs 150,000,000 The rail- 
road man may be surprised to learn that 
between Chili and Argentina has been con- 
structed one of the long tunnels of the 
world The highest points and most 
difflcult construction that hare ever been 
encountered m railway extension are found 
m Peru 

There is a mistaken notion about South 
American countries as being “small” 
Brazil has already been mentioned as ex 
ceeding the United States m extent, the 
excess in favour of Brazil being 
about 300,000 sq. miles Colombia has an 
area as great as Germany, Trance, 
Holland and Belgium combined And 


similarly surprising facts may be given 
about the other “small" States of South 
America. 

A mistake is also made in considering 
the climate of South America. Because 
It IS called South America, the gener- 
al supposition seems to be that it is all 
hot A look, at the map appears to 
support this theory. A large portion "of 
the northern end is wholly in the tropical 
zone, and the equatorial circle passes ac- 
cross northern Brazil and Equador. Pro- 
bably, however, it is not remembered 
except by special travellers and expect 
authorities, that vast sections of Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Equador, Peru and Brazil 
possess wide-reaching high plateaus where 
on account of the elevation above the 
sea, the climate is pleasantly cool the 
year round The temperature is so equ- 
able and favourable that there can be 
grown all the products of the temperate 
zone A vivid idea of the climatic con- 
ditions can be gathered from the follow- 
ing account of a journey performed by Mr, 
John Darett. formerly United States Minister 
to Colombia and now Director of the In- 
ternational Bureau of American Republics 
at Washington 


Last summer (iyo6) it was my experience 
to make one of the longest journejs over untravclled 
routes iliai has ever been uiirtertakeii by an American 
official in South Amend At that time 1 was United 
Stales Minister to Colombia and stationed in Bogota, 
Its remote but interesting capital Partly \(\ an effort 
to comply With Secretary Root s instruction to meet 
him on the west coast of Souih America during his 
famous tour rf that continent, partly from a de- 
Mt to Uudy carefully a vast unknown section ol 
South America that Will have great development 
alter the completion of Paffam^ Canal, and c«nsiderab- 
ly from a spirit of advenyjJfc And in quest ol strange 
scenes J covered irdudii^/detours a distance of 
ijoo miles over the high summits and plateaus and 
through the tropical valleys and deep canyons of 
the mam ranges of the Andes Mounlams Of these 
1500 miles mote than looo were traversed on mules 
by days continuous st eking to the saddle 
The rest of the dislame we travelled in railroad 
trams, Main boats, canoes afoot, and «v automo- 
biles. Not infrequently we would break camp m the 
morning at an aluiude of loooo feet and regret 
that '‘e were not clad Ike Arctic explorers. By noon 
*<Mitd be lunching under a palm tree with 
monkevs chatlenrg about At night we would have 
dimbH up again and sought resl almost under 
the shadow of perpelual snow. During this one 
'aehad seen growing ihe vegetation 
rf bolfc Montreal and Panama, and had passed 
through as many stages of climate and products 
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as «e could m l«o ^eeks ti p to ai d from Canada 
and ihe Islhuus 

Too much importance is generally at- 
tached to the idea that revolutions pre- 
vail all o%er Latin America and that, 
therefore, commerce and investments are 
insecure This conception of Latin Amen^ 
as a whole is erroneous and docs the 
progressive South American nations a great 
iniustice The tendency ol public opinion 
and the powerlul influence ol large busi- 
ness interests in such great states as Brazil, 
Argentina, Chili and Peru is all hp'"“ 
revolutionary movements and although 
now and then a sporadic attempt shows 
itsell. It ts most difficult lor it to grow 
lOto dangerous proportions 1 hen, again, 
the gtidiromng ol these countries wilh 
railway permits the immediate sending ol 
troops to any lace and crushing without 
delay incipient revolts 

There ate now neatly sooooMO people 
living south ol the Panama Can^ or a 
population equal to that ol the Getman 
Empire Immigration is pouring 'hP'J'y 
into Argentina, Brazil Uruguay and Chili 
As admission to the United States be- 
comes more strict the tide will turn to 
South America While all the progiessive 
South American Stare are inviting immi 
grants, Argentina is the lavoured land ot 
The nJweJmers While the Spaniard- and 
Italians are more numerous in this immi- 
grant population (in 1909 nearly 500000 
Italian and Spanish immigrants landed at 
Buenos Aires), other progressive races are 
contributing their quota The prool ol 
this statement is found in the immigration 
figures of Argentina for 1908 
Arrival of Immigrants in AROENTtNA in 
1908 


Spaniards 

I2S-I97 

Italians 

93 479 

Syrians 

g,iii 

Russians 

8,360 

Frenchmen 

3823 

Austrians 

2.55* 

Germans 

2,469 

Portuguese 

2,083 

Britons 

I 879 

Hungarians 


Sw iss 

665 

Brazilians 

625 

Danes 

463 


North Americans 341 

Others 3*2^9 


Total 255.7*° 

It IS to be noted that of these “others 
the Japanese and the Chinese form no 
insignihcant part South America offers an 
immense scope for immigration Those 
immigrants who are disposed to take to agri- 
cultural life will for many jears to come 
find a vast scope in Argentina, whose land 
IS extraordinarily fertile Argentina also 
offers a great scope for the development 
of ihe live stock industry The following 
table showing the density of population 
in various countries compared w itii that of 
the Argentine Republic indicates the scope 
that exists for immigration 

. Dens i> 

Area in (rer 

square Populaiion 

m Ic) 


Ausira Hungary 
Belgium 
France 
Germany 
HolSand 
Italy 
Portugal 
S V (reriand 
Argentina 


241 333 
1 1 j 7 o 
207 Oi4 


43 40> 267 
7 238 622 
9 232 242 
60 641 2/3 
3 672 2o7 
o3 6407m 
0 423 y 

3463610 

( 489 023 


190 

290 

448 


12 648 

110350 
00 490 

13976 
t 39 243 

A noticeable feature of the composition 
of the indigenous population of South 
America is that it is very largely mixed, be- 
ing composed of Spaniards, the Portuguese, 
Negroes and Red Indians and race prejudice 
does not exist in any part of that conti- 
nent excepting perhaps Chili Altogether 
It may be said that in South America the 
immigrant is not likely to have any trouble 
on account of colour And in Argentina, 
particularly, the climate is such that it en 
tirely suits emigrants from the tropical 


regions 

While the Spanish language is the com- 
mon tongue of all South America except 
Brfl.zii, It must be remembered that the 
latter has a population of nearly 20,000000 
and occupies nearly hall the area of the 
continent Portuguese is spoken through- 
out its limits, and Spanish is seldom heard 
among its people The languagesare similar 
but difficult for the same person to under- 
stand unless the ear is carefully trained to 
the sounds and inflexions of both All 
well educated persons in Spanish and Portu- 
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gue^c \menca speak and read French 
almost as well as tlieir native tongue 

How to get to boutli America? Whj, 
there are capacious handsome passenger 
and mail sieamers leaving Southampton, 
Hamburg Cherbourg, Lisbon or Marseilles 
ioc UiQ and Buenos Aires at frequent 
intervals 

Within tlie continent, facilities lor travel 
and communication are fast increasing all 
oscr South America, elaborate programmes 
lor new railroads are being worked out 
Argentina is already gndironed with ex- 
cellent sssiems Chill is pushing lines in 
all directions , Brazil is peneiraiing her vast 
jungles and connecting distant points 
with Rio de Janeiro Bolivia is spending 
more than Rs 150000000 m new work, 
while Columbia, Lquador Peru Urugoaj, 


p-iragua), and Venezuela arc storking out 
various practical and needed plans for new 
construction 

These extensive facilities of transport and 
communication are bringing about a rapid 
development of the natural resources which 
exist in abundance in South America, and 
are thus offering increasing opportunities 
for capitalistic investment South Ame- 
rica IS undoubtedly entering upon a new 
industrial and material movement Its 
development during the next ten jears will 
arrest the attention of the world The 
agricultural resources ol Argentina are now 
well known But it is perhaps not known to 
all that in 1908 ihe United Kingdom pur- 
chased more grain and meat from Argentina 
ihan from the Lnited States as is shown m 
the following table - 


trom 


ie Ryiubl e 
ted Slates 


VV I eai Maue lic/r geraied and frozen meat 

eiits i c«u I cwis £ 

tiOSoziK i3iu,ri> 310030; 610:9:6 

1 iJt4(»> iit'.ot'/ 6O61300 *015, >1 I 43* ‘4i 3«j8 884 


It IS also worthy ol note that in a decade 
the northern section ol Argentina will be 
eome a great cotton growing countrv and 
may possibly be able to compete success 
fully with the cotton regions ol the USA 
The mineral wealth and resources, specially 
those ol gold, copper stiver, tin, platinum 
and nitrate m the Andean Slates of 
Colombia, Lquador Peru Bolivia and 
Chill are attracting capital and enterprise 
from Europe and America 

This rapid internal development is in- 
fluencing foreign commerce so that the 
total foreign trade — exports and imports — 
of the ten South American republics, 
Argentina Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, Colombia, 
Equador Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela and ol the British, French and Dutch 
Guiana exceeded in 1908 the magnificent 
sumofRs 3600000000 The position which 
South America occupies in modern com- 
merce IS illustrated by the fact that Argen- 
tina with only 6000000 people bought 
and sold more in xqoS than China with 
300,000 000 or Japan with 40000000 and 
that the foreigrt commerce of Chili, whose 
population does no exceed 3500000, was 
greater than that of Eastern btberia, Cona, 
Siam Indo China and the Philltppinescom- 
bined, with a population of 50,000000 It 
IS to be further noted that in the light of the 


<taiistics of the last 10 jears, the foreign 
commerce ol the progressive South Amen* 
can stales is steadily increasing 

Within recent years the Monroe doctrine 
has lost much of its vitality and charm 
Several circumstances have brought about 
this change in South American politics On 
the one hand, the great European powers 
have contributed a very considerable 
amount ol capital and labour force to the 
development ol South American trade and 
industries, and have ihus created substan'* 
iiai interests in ihai region, and for the 
protection of these interests they now claim 
an amount of influence which they did not 
claim before, and m view of the fact that 
the Government of the United States is 
claiming similar influence in the Far Cast 
It can not contend that the demand of the 
Lutopean nations wnjasefied On the 
other hand the South American States by 
no means entertain a genuine sentiment 
of concord and cordiality for the Untied 
® * suspicion 

about the real altuude of that counily to- 

pcion b„„ by colonial ca- 

Kco v" and in Potlo 

Kico V.goiou, cBoils arc, however, no» 
tong made 10 remore this su.p.con, and 
10 bring abonla new „f Pan-Amcri- 
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can confidence and good will ” A lew 
jears ago, the tour of Mr Elihu Root, the 
United States bx Secretary of State, was 
productive o( good results in this direction 
It has been said that through his speeches, 
manner and personality, Secretary Root 
accomplished more in the three months 
which he spent encircling South America 
than all the diplomatic correspondence and 
all the visits of promoters and exploiters in 
a centur} 1 he visit to South America ol 
Professor Moses of the Unnersity of Califor- 
nia, of Professor Rowe of the University of 
PennsyUania and of Professor Shepherd of 
Colombia, following close on the journey 
of Secretary Root, was also highly success- 
ful But the most notable thing in this 
connection is the institution of the Inter 
national Bureau of American Republics 
This institution was organised as a result 
of the first Pan American Conference held 
at Washington in 1887 go It was at first 
started as a Bureau 0! information but 
subsequent conferences have enlarged its 


functions until now it bids fair to become 
one of (he most important international 
institutions This institution is the only 
office of Its kind in the world It is the 
head quarters in the capital of one Amen 
can State of 2t \mencan Republic Its 
Director is chosen by the vote of all the 
American Governments, and is responsible 
to the zi represantatives of the American 
Governments who constitute its governing 
board and guide its policies The contribu- 
tions of all the American Republics, based 
on population give it hnancial suport , but 
the minister of even the smallest state 
in population has a vote in its governing 
board equal to that of the Secretary of 
State of the United States the working 
staff of the Bureau composed of 3^ persons 
These arc divided into Administrative, 
editorial, Translating, Statistical, Compil 
mg and Service Sections ( lie Bureau has a 
library of over 15000 volumes covering 
everv American nation 
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I have many a time m several articles 
drawn the attention of the well wishers 
of India to the heart rending poverty 
and degradation, penury and desiilution 
that are making great havoc in this once 
happy Eaixd of Gold 1 he horrible sights 
of the underfed, undcrclothed and poorly 
housed in their stinking slums ol foul 
odour, offal and putridity, are terrible 
setbacks upon our growing prosperity 
Indians as well as foreigners are often 
misled by the pomp, show and circumstance 
of the bu'y thoroughfares of big cities 
I hey forget that 'ife is not lived in the 
streets but m the quiet houses behind (he 
visible scenes They do not see that the 
harroicin^ ^ort-o-LS of Ini:a are conc'oled 
behind a mask, while her joys alone are 
obtrusively slrutting upon the stage in 
manv coloured robe« U thev would 


take a plunge with full and sympathetic 
hearts into the moving stream of Indian 
humanitv, they would have passing 
glimpses of the true performances that are 
being played within No doubt, it would 
leqaite a bold eodcavowt to teas oU 
ihe interposing veil but if they once succeed 
in taking off the mask, a new world of being 
would be open to their new 

Reader, just accompanv me into this 
newly discovered world Do you see the 
phantasmagoric sights of men, women and 
children victimized by biting cares, gnaw- 
ing anxietie«, abject misery, doleful desti 
tution, undeserved degradation, premature 
decrepitude and dismal despair’ Do you 
hear dismal screams sullen moans and deep 
groans, shrieks of woe and heart rending 
cries’ \h ' but don t fii from ihe'e phan 
tasmagoric ^hape«, don t think that they 
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are dreadful dreams and do not early 
bemoan the sorrowful degradation of the 
souls of these men Just breathe the 
nauseaus atmosphere of drinking, begging, 
cringing and l>'ng Just acquaint yourself 
with the sights and sounds and smells of 
these quarters Just see face to face in- 
carnated coarseness and besiialilj I hen 
only jou can form a correct estimate of the 
depth of this morass of Indian povcrf> , 
then only you Will realize that all the 
fabulous gold of Rockfcller cannot tempt 
you to stay an hour in those places where 
more than ninety per cent of ourpeople 
live, move and have their being from the 
cradle to the gra\e,l say that it is onlv 
then that }ou will realise that alter all 
life IS swreter than gold I hope you can 
not forget these hollow eyed, gaunt visaged 
men and women covering their nudity 
with a little lixngoit, toiling day and night 
in various ways to keep body and soul 
together and living in dingy, foul thatched 
cells with half a dozen dirtv, thin, un* 
prelensiouily naked, hungryeved children 
huddled together without any regard of 
sex or age ' 

Out do not these down«irodden destitute 
and outcast sons of that Merciful God 
who are now, one and all raving like 
lunatics in their dark dens, appear to you 
calling down the vengeance of Heaven upon 
us who are their brothers, iheir kith and 
kin in body, blood, heart and souP 

After what voii have seen above. \ou 
will bear me out tint this is no overdrawn 
or fancy picture of Indian poverty r-iiher, 
the like of It can be seen here, there and 
cierywbere behind the scenes But the 
question still remains why have we got 
such a plentiful crop of crying evils, why 
these innumerable black spots on our milk- 
while fairyland ol old? I say that these 
melancholy evidences of heJJjsb pove/jj ajc 
only present beciust we me a morally and 
iiidusinally baciuard people Otherwise, 
when these evils are every day present 
before our eyes, why should we not have 
concentrated our energies in vviping 
them out and even their reminiscences 
and in bringing in an era of industry, 
commerce, peace and prosperity? I am 
sure that descriptive words alone like the 
abov e cannot give a complete idea ol the 
prevailing poverty of any country and 


hence they are not powerful enough to 
rouse the people to action 1 wish to 
reduce to a definite shape our vague 
conceptions of the fabulous riches of 
India on the one side and its extremely 
desponding destitution on the other. For 
that purpose I will confine myself in this 
article to the formation of a sober estimate 
of the annual income m llie Punjab and 
ns actual dislribuiion above the income tax 
limit of Us 1,000 and she once loner hmst 
of Rs 5C0 

Below, the reader will see two tables 
giving the number of assessees and their 
gross incomes in the fiscal years 1910*11 and 
1901-02 If he will carefully read them, 
wonderful things miglit be revealed to him. 

Income of the Piinjib aboie the Income iitx 
Line /a tijto ir 


^>^o»^t o< tnemne 
R> Ks 


of 


Gross Income 
*..-.ed ‘''"•S' 


1 1 noo lo 1 SIX* 

1 3 *1)1 

1.47.81 3t2 

i 

1,090 

1 1 I -kOO 2 000 

S004 

92 22 5281 


1.^43 

in 200. soon 

567^1 

to 49.101 A 

£ 

2.728 

IV s,vw ,0000 

« »4S 

77.7I.3 o 3'5[ 

8 

6 242 


Cj; 

2 7't ocioj J 

5 

44 838 

Gisiid iotal 

tSK^S 

^.'2.24 332 

2.346 


Income of the Punjab aboie the lucoiiie tav 
Line in iqoi o i 


' S'» »« i.c 

It ran I ^ 

III I.30O « 2.0 

IV zocu . 50 

V .. 10.0 

VI looou .1000 

anrt more 

Grand 


-•9 Gji 
giifi I 


0 919 

>* 38J 

48 S07— 
jg (141 = 


05 31 ’yOf - 
n6ejo4j| 

f'o or 881 1 * 
''7 ei.ooijw' 

<^.1? ot 541— 
1.68,20,016— 

■> Sir 
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It lb Simply impossible to get a correct 
estimate of the profits of company promot- 
ers, enterpreneurs and big «hopkecpers, 
^hile many a cunning fellow manages 
to escape the Argus eyed Tahsildar It is 
therefore advisable for the exact estimate 
of the National Income of the Punjab to 
make some allowance for under-assessment 
Supposing 20 '• of all incomes have been 
left out of assessment, we have the total 
tncoriie of the taxpayers as under 

1901 02 Rs 44S3t->2 \sscs5cd 

S9/6/O Lnassesscd 

5366022 Actual 

1910 II Rs 6 iij4jj 2 \ssessed 

12224S/O Lnassessed 

7334922a Actual 

If the reader Will carefully compare and 
contrast the two charts given above, he 
Will find that the total increment of wealth 
during the sufficiently lengthy period of 
nine years has been only R« 16,240,827 
That IS, the annual increase of the Health of 
taxpayers enjoying’ incomes of Rs 1000 or 
more up to the iincouiifab/e nnlhons (') amounls 
to Rs 18,0^ 534 or adding the unassessed 
incomes even the whole yearly increase 
comes up to Rs 21,65,441 only Withm 
this same period, the increase in the number 
of taxpayers has been 6889 persons, that 
IS, 36*^ IS the net increase during these nine 
years, Jihile the tnciejse m their total tn 
comes IS a htlle more than ^ot 

Moreover, the percentage of the increase 
in the total income and number of the tax- 
payers enjoying incomes between Rs 1,000 

and Rs 1,500 IS very nearly the same 

43% in both cases 

Now we know the exact number of 
assessees holding incomes between Rs 
500 and Rs 1,000 in the fiscal year 1901-02 
but we do not know even the approximate 
number of persons enjoying the same 
incomes in the year 1910 ii. However, 
the three conclusions drawn above would 
materially help us to form an approximate 
calculation Because, if we suppose that 
the increase m the income and number 
of such persons during the last nine years 


has been fifty per cent, we shall not be 
accused of understatement or exaggeration 
Well, then the amount of total income and 
the number of such taxpayers would be 
1,68,20,016 + 84,10,008 = Rs 2,52,30,024 and 
20 641-1-14,820 = 44,461 persons. 

That IS, the total number of persons 
enjoying incomes of Rs 500 or more m 
igoi 02 was 48,807 out of the total popula- 
tion of 20,330.337 souls in the Punjab, 
which means that in that year of Grace 
one man among four hundred persons held an 
income of Rs ^00 or more As I proceed 
I will show that we reach the “ Poverty 
Line with annual incomes below Rs 500 
lor a family if we assume that each of 
the 48.807 persons is the head of a family 
of five persons, we get, by obvious calcula- 
tion the following result 
Distribution of the Proitucial Income aboie 
and below the poverty hue m igoi-oz 

Abo * Poxerty Line \umbtr Income 
Rs 

Persons u th incomes of over 
Rs ^00 and ilieir Urn I es 
(48807x5) 244000 <>1703041 

Persons uiih mcomes of less 
than Rs ^00 and their 
lam lies (total population 

Iess 2440\3) 20086302 Notcount* 

ed as jet 

If my readers will agree with the “Pover- 
ty Line fixed by me, then the most sink- 
ing result spontaneously follows from the 
above figures that throughout the Province 
(he number of persons in and above the 
Poverty Line amounts to 24 per cent, but 
taking families as our standard, less than 
I per cent only, le, more than wrwefy-wine 
faimlies were below the Poierfy Line in the 
year lyoi 03 

During the nine years between 1901-02 
and igio-ii we have undoubtedly grown a 
little richer because in that year 5 per cent 
of men were above that horrible line 

Now if my readers will carefully inspect 
the four comparative tables that I have pre- 
pared for them to show the distribution of 
sncMiies of persons above the Poverty Line, 
things would be revealed to them that have 
for years remained hidden under a gilded 
mask. 
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Dislnhutiou of Imoiiits abme ihePtntrly Line 

W 


cenlsge 


(B) 

Percentage 
ol Income 


\o of persons uilh ir 

of ottr Rt 1500 


1 heir Per- Percenuge 
cemage of Income 


lyoi 


Hilh 


incomes front tit c( 
J50U to ffl i0,060 
6 ()Ssg 

(D) 

No ol persons 
u sncwntsolAs 

o»d rtr 


(C) 

Percentage 
of Income 


Iheir Per- Pcrecniage 
centage of Income 


* 7 


(1) 

No of persons i» (fi 
Vntttd Kiwf/cw 
nith mco ncs ol osei 
It 40o(i:i<><> 

0 i Income ijsi 
iml) 


l-KtrauiiSinaiN c.«nc.lusti h* eivscfRe liwss 
tlie lacu lliat ^^c liase cxainiiicil lal'lc 
\ pusciits IMU kUi-so ul I cfsuiis 
(1) One ssliosc siicinbcrs aic lixMif; be* 

^ i»\ ecu the I’oscti} lincand 

' ^ the nnniitiuni margin ol 

liberal ncccuanes of life lliey arc 6oand 
per cent o( the (otiunate lot but tbcit 
incomes are only and 30 per cent The 
tcnxaintng cncotne is en)o>ed by 

(b) The second class uhose membets lisc 
in comfort or lull >n 
uXv Wxwits. TWoRb tV»t> 

amount to 40 and 37 per 
cent, yet their incomes come up to 73 and 
70 per cent — two and a half times more 
than the first class of men enjoy. 

Tabic I) Rites facts still mote sliiLinj; 

'9'"-". 'ISO,' >«» 'f'"' 

/<ti0R (■cluirn Ot boanJary 
/iBCj e/ .Ncfcjsily aud Cctiifotl while only 
layji persons can be said to enjoy a ccr> 
tain amount ol coniloits and luxuries Ihua 


out of a population of 20 millions a handful 
nr total of persons can enjoy li'e while otiicrs must 
uiconir be at one time or other, cursin" their crea- 
torfor the faults of society. However, it 
should be remembered that these happy 
1 o%i2 people possessed netrly half the taxable 
income 

Table C is rcallv remarkable It gives 
. us the income and number 

|Kitiui«l * ol rtr/i mcH in the province 

liKomc coine Ilf lo "bi per cent e«/y (a very 

lamentable evidence of Progressive India) 
it but they gel thirly-tvvo parts of all the in- 

come enjoyed by 70516 persons That is, 
mote than oiiflhiiJ of the eiititt tticeme (aboie 
f'i joo) of llic i*u>i) lb IS c«je\cJ by less Ibiiit 
oUe httnJielli of hie ptople abnt. the Pvl'ii i\ 
Line 


Comparing tablc» D and L, a remarkable 
discovery dawns upon our conscience Mak* 
rngall allowances for the differences of in- 
come, population and the y car of calculation, 
we see that there were one huiijnd tuna its 
tfiany tae~f>aycrs lu the VmteJ luiigJoin as 
there were in the Punjab in the same year, 
STO3 04, and that their total tneomt was more 
triuii fuo hundred times as much as that of 
our fortunate big Punjabce Lords enjoying 
incomes of K*. 2,^00 or mote 1 

Ihesc differences retjuirc a little com- 
ment Hence wc make haste to calculate 
the minimum expenses ol a family of four 
mature persons living 10 the Punjab We 
Will request the reader lo carefully go 
through these interesting figures and judge 
for himself the true amount, if there be 
any, ol exaggeration in out estimate of the 
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annual expenses on the barest necessities 
of life 

(n) Annual Expenditure on F ooti per man. 
Material \mounl per llate per 

Flour I scer t'* srs S 

Salt and pepper } P 

O I or Ghee J \ • 1 ft f. 

Pul-A t ® a I* 1 

I uel 1 < J riid« 3 « I 3 

Tobacco * ^ 

Vegetable (ruts , on!) o ° 

Butter, epgs meat ' 

(fi) /fiu;K if £v^<Mji(iire oil 


Ohoties 

Shirts 

lurbtn 

Shoes 

RianVet or Quilt 
BUnUci for liains and 


niioi es 
Natite (lO \ns 
Shirts 
Shoes 

Bbohci or Oil It 
Blanket (or Bains 

oVfor Ki r 
I ilse anklets 


nal l^peti liluri. oil r/of/im?’ 
per voinan 


{[)) Exlnt lloii'chofl I^peti tiiure 0/ Van, 
Wife an f f our Chil inn per <tiiaur» 


Barber and WaMirrnun 
tiensls 

Medicine ((ortlie lahole family) 
la>ss by fire 

Presents to Brahmans or Maubiic 
t. its in temples or &adoa of Mod* 
Ceremanies and i uncraU 
Krf gious and soeial fairs 
P Igrimiges 


The toial Annuai Expemhlu/x 0} the iihole 
family of four wteH/6crs {taking fao children 
equal to one man or icomin) ts as under. 

Rs AS p 

Espcnscs under table (A) 3O’ 5 9 

Ditto B 26 o o 

Ditto ( 32 7 * 

Ditto U 3I 13 7* 

Rs 413 « o 

The he:id of a family in India has generally 
to support some widotved sister, daughter 
or old parents Hence his yearly cxpendi* 
ture to make the two ends meet onl^, reaches 
the minimum sum of Rs 500 which I haxe 
adopted as marking the Poverty Line m our 
country 

Now I will calculate the iinmfier of persons 
who .A.ere hung on the Poierf^ Line tn the 
years 190/ 03 and igio-JX In the 5ear 
1901*02, the number of assessees enjojing 
incomes of R$ 500 but less than Rs 750 
was 20,496, while the number of tax>pa>ers 
whose incomes varied from Rs. 750 to Rs 
1,000 was but 9,145 In the presence of 
these figures it is clear that in thatjear 
the number of persons having incomes of 
about Rs 500 cannot be smaller than 15 000 
Hence in the year igto-xt, the number of 
these tery men should amount (022,500 When 
these persons enjoying incomes of Rs 500 a 
) ear can with ihe utmost difficulty keep body 
and soul together and have to abstain even 
from the necessaries of life, as is quite clear 
from the diet and clothing tables given above, 
what would be the condition of people 
living below the Poverty Line in the very 
midst of poverty itself’ Their deplorable 
condition can be still better understood from 
the established fact that a family of four 
members in India has an earning capacity 
of Rs 120 per annum (according to the 
highest estimate of Lord Curzon) while to 
keep body and soul together they ought to 
spend at least Rs. 400 The terrible effects, 
on body, mind and soul, of such a large 
deficit per annum can be better imagined 
than described But to rouse the slumbering 
masses to industrial activity and agitate the 
minds ol the well-wishers of India, I wiU 
quote the words that I once wrote on Indian 
Poverty. 

You will see millions, in fact from 40 to 
80 millions of your brethren, homeless, 
breadless, and helpless, who have not even 
a piece of rag to protect their shame or to 
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save them from the pinchin/* cold of 
December, or any hut to keep off the wintry 
winds and the hot blasts I orty millions 
of human souls 1 Are they the sons of God, 
created in His o^^n image or lanky scare* 
crows and living monuments of famine, 
suffering and privation ? Are they the 
descendants of ihe Indian Rishis who never 
dreamt of famine or plague, or are they the 
incarnations of famine and have plague as 
their constant companion to console them, 
to cheer them up and eventually lo give 
them perfect rest ’ /Ire t/nv alneorJead? 


Dead, absolulely dead are they i/ialerially, 
soctatly, physrcttlly, morally, intellectually, 
spiritually and politically With naked 
skeletott-boJies, upturned hands and vetak 
stalling toice, they pray for "food, I ood, and 
I ood," but the Tiiin Devils Destruction and 
Despair, are a terrible havoc 111 their 

serried ranks 

landless lielpics; liupcliss, 

Oasp ng still for ^rcad and breath 
To thi ' t graves by trouble haunted 
India s hdols toil t II death 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION AT MADRAS 


T he Public Service Commission sat at 
Madras for 10 days and examined orally 
only 39 witnesses though some more 
submitted their written ansu ers Of these 9 
were Europeans, only two of whom were non 
officials belonging to Educational Missions 
Of the ^0 Indian witnesses, 13 were officials 
either in the Service or retired and two 
were Muhammadans, one non official and 
the other an official Of the non>official 
Indian witnesses, 3 are journalists 9 mem« 
bers of the Local Legislative Council and 
the rest are active workers in the political 
field The questions addressed to these 
were not all identical especially in the case 
of official witnesses In the present article, 
I intend to deal with their evidence on 
simultaneous examinations, ihe separation 
of the judicial and executive services, pro- 
bation, the irreducible minimum and the 
Provincial Service 

It may be stated at the outset that the 
evidence before the present Commission at 
Madras has not been so favourable as that 
in 1886 on Ihe question of simultaneous 
examinations Of the 8 European Civilian 
witnesses examined before the Commission 
in 1886, 3 were for the same, an equal num- 
ber of them had no opinion to give and 
only two were against it , but all the Euro- 
pean witnesses that gave their evidence be- 
fore the present Commission are emphatic- 
ally opposed to the scheme and even the 
non-official Europeans followed 10 {heir 


wake All of these, however, did not feel 
It necessary to go into ihe details of this 
question Sir Ralph Benson, the senior 
Civilian in India, with a record of 41 years’ 
service behind him contented himself with 
the observaiion that the reasons advanced 
by Ihe Commission in 1886 against siniul- 
taneous examinations held good even now 
the Hon Mr A 0 Cardew, based his 
oppi^ition on the fear that the European 

ahr*"*.!'" ‘"i* be consider- 

ably reduced and that all posts would be 
monopolised by the Brahmins In his 
opinion, several practical difficulties such 
examination, stood m the 

ay of simultaneous examinations As to 

ih?.!! It may be staled that 

this proposal IS intended to reduce the Euro 

lhat iha English candiJaies mil have no 
d»nreo(.ocoo,s at tho opnn competition 

see„„‘?''b5'ec'tr„'='sv"J th"'"'’ 

i.d ag|'a„fe'‘Sr'the*'„' ■"’P,'°'''"S 

the la« V» university results for 
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Branch ol the Moslem League, ad\o,.ates 
simultaneous examinations but he is {or 
filling Only the first tivo vacancies as a re- 
sult of the competition as regards the rest, 
he advocates recruitment by nomination 
from among only the successful candidates 
This method is intended to give the back- 
ward communities a chance to enter the 
Civil Service but it does not take into con 
sideration the evil influences of patronage 
on the people as well as the Government 
and also the efficiency of the Service, which 
IS sure to be impaired by it irasmtich as it 
gives room to select the inferior persons 
when better candidates are available in the 
field On the whole i6 witnesses have 
given their whole-hearted support lo the 
scheme of simultaneous examinations and 
this number includes also four Indian 
officials 

There is not however such a divergence 
of opinion on the next important question— 
tlie separation of the judicial and the execu- 
tive branches of the Civil Service No wit- 
ness, European or Indian, has strongly 
objected to it Sir Ralph Benson said that 
the expenses of this scheme would be very 
heav} but in reply to Mr Gokhale, he 
confessed that he had no facts and figures 
to substantiate his statement the Hon 
Mr Cardew characterised tins demand as 
harmless and he had no objection whatever 
to concede it in regard to the Provincial 
bervice Ihe Indian witnesses have been 
unanimous on this point Persons of vast 
official experience like Mr P Ra/agopala- 
chariar, Dewan of Travancore, and Justice 
Sir C Sankaran Xair have strongly express- 
ed the drawbacks of the present s>stcro 
and so far as evidence at Madras is concern- 
ed, there IS every likelihood of this demand 


candidates for the executive branch, m their 
opinion, will do well to slay at the Resi- 
dential Universities, but as to the judicial 
branch training at the bar after an year s 
study at the inns is recommended for 
one more year There is also a proposal to 
increase the period of probation to two 
years to the case of all tlie candidates , but 
the Indian witnesses advocate the same for 
reasons quite different from those of the 
European officials The former, especially 
the advocates of simultaneous examinations 
are prepared to lengthen the period of pro- 
bation only to afford the successful Indian 
students a chance of staying m England as 
long as their brethren do under the present 
circumstances but the latter wish to 'ower 
the age limit and then give the successful 
students a chance of finishing their educa- 
tional career before joining office m India 
The present inefficient condition of 
the Judicial Service has been a subject 
of frequent crijiosm The European 
witnesses are prepared to limit the number 
of English judges to fifty per cent of the 
total strength and they think a training in 
the lower grades of the service will consider- 
ably lesson the drawbacks of the Civilian 
Judges I lie Indian witnesses, on the other 
hand, wish to restrict their number to only 
one third of the total, and they are unani- 
mous that the new recruits should begin 
service as low as a District Munsiff 1 he 
remaining vacancies, in their opinion, arc 
to be filled either by nomination direv.tly 
from the bar or by promotion from the 
subordinate service 1 here is also a general 
agreement of opinion that subordinate 
judges should receive Rs r.ooo per month 
in the highest grade and that the District 
Munsiffs should begin service at Rs 250 
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baselessness of Ins fear Even then, he 
could not be content without fixing the 
minimum “ Danger to British rule ’ 1$ the 
only cry in support of this claim Some ol 
the Indian witnesses also think it necessary 
to fix this minimum but they fix it at J ol 
the total strength of the Covenanted Service , 
but a large majority of them object to it on 
these grounds (i) there is no need to fix the 
minimum under the existing circumstances, 
(2) even when simultaneous examinations 
are granted, the fixing of this proportion is 
a retrograde step for which there can be no 
justification (3) it is also against the 
spirit of the pledges given to us by succes- 
sive British Sovereigns and the acts of 
Parliament But of the 39 witnesses 
examined belore the Commission only 30 
have given their opinions on this point and 
of them 19 are against the fixing of the 
irreducible minimum 

The Provincial Service has not attracted 
any gteat attention at the hands ot the 
witnesses The European witnesses are all 
for the continuance of this system and for 
the increasing of the number of listed posts 
by the addition of a few important appoint- 
ments Many Indian witnesses, on the other 
hand, advocate the abolition of this Service 
It came into existence to satisfy ihejust 
aspirations of the Indians for higher and 
more extensive employment in the public 
service and it these are satisfied by conceding 
simultaneous examinations, the need for the 
Provincial Service completely vanishes If 
howeier it is to continue, open competition 
is generally admitted as the best method of 
recruitment, at least so far as the cxecu 
live branch 1$ concerned The question of 
class representation has also been brought 
forward Many of the witnesses are in 
favour of recruiting only for a portion of the 
vacancies as a result of the open competi- 
tion They generally fix this limit at fifty 
per cent of the vacancies but the remaining 
■n their opinion, should be distributed 
among the different backward communities 


Some of the witnesscsalso propose competi- 
tion by compartments, (or all the vacancies 
According to this method, if Brahmins are 
to be eligible for only 40 per cent of the 
vacancies— which some of them suggest — 
the remaining candidates belonging to that 
caste are to be declared ineligible though 
some others far below them in the list may 
be selected Those who oppose this view 
on the ground of efficiency of service think 
that promotion from the subordinate ranks 
gives the backward communities a door to 
enter the higher service But it must be 
admitted that a large number of the 
witnesses at Madras advocate limited 
competitions either by compartments or by 
selection below a certain limit in the list of 
successful candidates As to the Judicial 
branch of the Provincial Service, all the 
Witnesses except four are for direct nomina- 
tion from the bar The majority of the 
Witnesses agree that direct nomination 
should mostly be confined to the lonest 
grade, 1 1 , that ol district muniiffs, and 
above that nomination should be resorted 
to only m exceptional cases 
To sum up, there is a sharp difference of 
opinion between Indians and Luropeans on 
only two quesiions —Simultaneous exami- 
nations and the fixing ol the irreducible 
minimum Most probably boih of these 
questions will be left for time to solve 
The evidence before the Commission has 
left the impression in Madras that most 
probably (1) the number of listed posts will 
be increased, (2) the Judicial and the Execu- 
tive branches of the Civil Service will be 
'completely separated and (3) open competi- 
tions will again be introduced for recruit- 
ment to the Executive branch of the Pro- 
vincial Service This IS also the impression 
of most of the witnesses that were examined 
belore the Commission here, but it is vet 
too early to forecast the probable results of 
this second Commission on the Public Ser- 
vices 

S K 


FILIPINO INDEPENDENCE 


T he Philippine Islands can not boast 
ol any ancient indigenous civilisation, 
literature, philosophy, science or arts 


r'"?' >h™ loChr.si.an 

the sixteenth century onwards Spanish 
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rule ended m 1898 At the beginning of the 
American occupation, m August 1898, a 
purely military government was establish- 
ed, but m Maj, 1899, the military author- 
ities began the re-cstablishment of civil 
courts, and m July of the same 5 ear they 
began the organization of civil municipal 
governments Bj the end of 1901, the 
work of organising and establishing the 
civil government was complete 

The Philippine legislature is composed 
of two branches, the Philippine Commission 
and the Philippine Assembly The Com- 
mission IS composed of five Americans and 
four Filipinos The members of the 
As«embly are elected by districts for a term 
of two years 

lustice IS administered principally by a 
supreme court, courts of first instance and 
courts of justices of the peace the 
supreme court consists of seven members, 
four Americans and three Filipinos 
The total population of the archipelago 
as enumerated in the census of 1903 was 
76^5426 Of this number 7.539.633 vvere 
of the Malayan or brown race. 43.097 vvere 
of the yellow race, 14,371 were of the white 
race and 15,419 were of mixed races The 
blacks live in a primitive state, tatoo them- 
selves and have no fixed abodes The 
brown race is composed of twenty-three 
distinct tribes varying widely iii culture, 
language and appearance , their languages 
however, belong to one common stock and 
there IS a general resemblance in physical 
features and in quality of mind The great 
bulk of the population, approximately 90 
per cent, are Christian. Among the wildest 
of the primitive people head-hunting is 
still a common practice Slavery is com- 
mon among the Moros. 

Such in brief are the people whom the 
Americans propose to grant independence 
On the 3tst December, 19x3, Reuter 
cabled from Washington — 
l)f \\ oodrow \\ ilson, m a speech at Staunlon, 
d he favoured the independence erf the Philippines 
at an early date \slicd subsequently to explain hts 
MC«-s more full), he declared that he «as not yet pre 
pared la diKlose his plans 

The granting of independence to the 
tihpmos has been discussed in all sections 
ol the American press Fora summary of 
their views, we arc indebted to the LtUrary 
Di^ist ol New York, which observes — 


It may seem a tritle bitter that after fourteen years 
of our rule (he Filipmo is not only Hilling to see our 
starry banner leav e his archipelago, but holds a regular 
cdetiration at the bare prospect of it More than 
taenty thousand Filipinos dispatches tell us. paraded 
thestreets of Manila in ‘ wildest jubilation' oicr the 
eledim ofMoodrow NVilson to the Presidency, and 
listened to addresses in which the rule of the United 
States was declared practically at an end' On this 
occason, moreoier Einilio Aguinaldo the leader of 
the Filipino insurrection following the war with Spain, 
made his first public appearance and political speech 
since his capture by General Funston m 1901 fhese 
facts as well as the comment of the Filipino press 
say the correspondents reflect a prevailing belief in 
the islands that one of the first acts of the Democratic 
Administration will be to arrange for their indepen- 
dence Nor IS this impression entirely confined to 
the Filipinos [n a Washington despatch to the New 
York 5 un (Ind ) we read that "some of the Demo 
cratic leaders are talking of giving the Philippines 
limiled independence on July 4 IQ13, ' and the same 
correspondent quotes Chapman Henry of the House 
Rules Committee as predicting that one of the first 
measures to go before the house w ill be the Jones Bill, 
which provides for qualified self government at once 
and complete independence at the end of eight years. 
The press also quote Speaker Champ Clark s deelara 
lion that he intends to use * every endeavor" to free 
thehilpinos tor tlietr good and our own ‘ 

The Philippine plank in the Democratic platform, il 
mil be recalled reaffirms the panys opposition to "a 
policy of iinperiatism and colonial exploiUtion in the 
Philippines or elsewhere, and asks for *an immediate 
declaration of the nation s purpose to recognue the 
independence of the Philippine tstands as soon as a 
stable government can be established such independ- 
ence to be guaranteed by i» until (he neutraliaation 
of the islands can be secured by treaty with other 
Powers 

This, remarks the New ^ ork Eiening Post 
(Ind \ IS not a promise ol "immediate in- 
dependence," but of "the immediate adop- 
tion of a pledge of independence at the 
earliest practicable date " "In a way this 
declaration does not go beyond that made 
by the Republicans in the past," reparks 
the Chicago Poil (Prog ), which add**, how- 
ever, that “the Republicans always had an 
idea that the Fihpmos could not safely be 
turned loose for forty years" , and that "the 
Democrats hope to do the thing more 
quickly" After all, it continues, this ques 
lion ought not to be a political one at all , 
"it ought to be a matter of plain American- 
ism, ol a belief in the right of all people 
to rule themselves if they knowhow." It 
IS on the question of how soon the Filipinos 
will "know how” that vvefirid the widest 
divergence of editorial opinion Thus while 
some papers cite facts and autbonties m 
support of their belief that the Fihpinos are 
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are hound in honor to see it through to the 
end ” “ Will President Wilson convert the 
Democratic partv into an Aguinaldo Aid 
Society?” asks the Washington Sfnr in ap- 
parent alarm ; and the Columbus DnpalcJt 
remarks that the Democratic programme on 
this point “ begins to assume the proportions 
of a blunder ” Urging the American nation 
not to shirk a duty that is burdensome, the 
Washington Post remarks 
*' Eieii from the tiumanuarian slandpoint, the only 
tiling that the United States can do with honor is to 
continue its present attitude toward the Philippines 
The United States is now putting avilization into 
the Philippines It is a ]Qh that will extend o\er many 
jears Not until the present children of the islands, 
who are being taught high standards have grown 10 
their majont}, will it be safe to give the Filipinos in 
dependence. 

"The United Stales Government is carrying on the 
work of education as rapidly as possible The Jones 
Bill provides for gradual steps toward independence 
but such a bill is unnecessarj Tlie gradual steps 
are being taken already As soon as the hilipmos 
arefit tor self government, Congress can take action 
To act now when the future Pilipmo is merely in the 
making would demonstrate that the Democrats are 
beginning the old reckless game of shooting without 
aiming " 

Moreover, say other critics of the Jones 
Bill, to give political independence to ihe 
islands at this stage would be a crippling 
blow to their commercial prosperitj A 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
Sun states on the authority of “army officers 
and others who have had administrative 
experience in the islands,” that “stagnation 
of the Philippines and demoralization of 
Filipinos themselves will result” even from 
the present talk among Democratic leaders 
of hastening Philippine independence 

It IS not as a defeated candidate defend- 
ing a rejected policy, remarks the New 
York Tribune (Uep ) but “ as t disinterested 
statesman who has done more than any 
other man ior the advancement and pros- 
perity of the Filipinos," that President 
Taft m his message to Congress discusses 
the question of Philippine independence 
Ana his counsel on this subject is peculiarly 
timely because the Jones Bill, now pending, 
aims to give the islands qualified self- 
government at once and complete independ- 
ence at the end of eight years The Presi- 
dent's “clear analysis of the situation” IS 
welcomed by the Baltimore A'eus (Prog) 
because “not a small proportion of the 
Democratic press is insistently demanding” 


definite action in the direction indicated^ 
by the Jones Bill. Many papers agree with 
the New York Journal of Coini/ierce (Com ) 
that the most forceful part of Mr Taft's 
message is the section dealing with the 
Philippines, and that “there is no person 
more competent to speak on this subject ” 
than the man who, as their first American 
Governor, studied sympathetically both the 
possibilites and the limitations of the 
Filipinos 

The Jones Biff, Mr Taft informs Congress, 
IS based on the assumption that “we have 
now discharged our trusteeship to the 
Filipino people and our responsibility for 
them to the world, and that they are now 
prepared for self government as well as 
national sovereignty ” These assumptions, 
he declares, “ are absolutely without justi 
fication ” Even a “present declaration 
ol future independence” would “retard 
progress by the dissension and disorder it 
would arouse,” and would amount, m fact, 
to “a disguised policy of scuttle” More- 
over, “ it would make the helpless Filipino 
the football ol Oriental policies, under the 
protection of a guaranty of their independ- 
ence which vve would be powerless to en 
force ” As a proof that the task of educat- 
ing the Filipinos is still far from finished, 
the President points out that at present, 
“under liberal franchise privileges,” “only 
about 3 per cent of the Filipinos vote and 
only 5 per cent of the people are said to 
read the public press " “ Freed from 

American control, the integrating forces 
of a common education and a common 
language will cease, and the educational 
system now well started will slip back 
into ineHiciency and disorder” Without 
American rule, say s the President, the islands 
would also love almost everything that they * 
have gained under that control along the 
lines of commercial development and sanita- 
tion Of the gradual process of training the 
Filipinos for self-government we read 
"Within the last dorenjears they have gradually 
been given complete autonom) in ihe municipalilies 
the right to elect tvio thirds of the provnn''ial governing 
boards, and the loiver house of the insular legislature 
Ihor have four native members out of nine members 
of the commission, or upper house 1 he chief justice 
and two justices of the Supreme Court, about one- 
half of the higher judicial positions and all of the 
justices of the peace are natives In the classified 
civil service the proportion of I ilipmas increased 
from a* in 1904 to 67 per cent in 1911 
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I bus to day all ibc municipal emplojccv, «wcr yo 
per cent of ilie proMnuaf eninlojces and 6o per 
cent of ihe ofluats ind emplojces of the central 
government are I ilipuios ’ 

The President concludes with this plea 
‘ Our true course is to pursue steadily and courage 
ously the path «e haielhiis far fallowed to guide the 
tilpmos mlo self'sustaining pursuits to continue the 
cuUWation of sound political habits through education 
and political practice to encourage the diversifica- 
tion of industries and to real « the adiantages of 
their industiial education by conservatively approved 
CO operative mclhods at once checking the dangers 
of concentrated wealth and building up a sturdy 
independent cuircnship We should do all this with 
a disinterested endeavor to secure for the I ihpinos 
economic independence and to fit them for complete 
self government with il e power to decide eventually 
accord ng to tl eir own largest good whether such 
self government shall be accompanied bymdepend 

While the Democratic Cleveland Ptatu 
Dealer agrees that any measure looking 
toward immediate seU-governmecit (or the 
islands would be unwise, it finds “it diffi- 
cult to understand the President » opposi- 
tion to a Congressional declaration pro- 
missing future independence ” The Plettn 
Dealer can not 'believe that such a 


declaration would, in the words of Mr. 
Taft, ‘retard progress by tlic dissension and 
disorder i( would arouse* It should in- 
stead, expedite progress by presenting a 
promise and fixing a goal for Tilipino 
ambition and patriotism ” 

Among other papers that are not entirely 
convinced by the President's argument arc 
the New York Lteuifig Post (Ind ), the 
Springfield Republican (Ind ), and the ilalti- 
more Sun (Ind ) The Republican suspects 
him of secretly hoping for the final 
esiablishment of “a permanent imperial 
lie" between the Philippines and the 
United States, and the Baltimore paper 
thinks (hat “ the Democratic party in and 
out nf Congress IS not likely to agree with 
him*’ in his “stand.pat" attitude toward 
the islands 

From the above summary it is clear that 
all parlies are practically unanimous as 
10 the ultimate granting of independence 
10 the Vilipinos The diflcrence is only as 
to the period ol probation, the longest term 
mentioned by anv parly or paper being 
forty years 


THE INDIAN IN I )J 1 


I N some recent numbers of this Review, 
articles appeared describing and dis- 
cussing some problems relating to ihe 
Indian population of Fiji What was 
published in our pages is supported by 
the following letter, which has appeared 
m India 

Sir — Living in a country where the system called 
' Indentured labour iv in vogue one is conlimially 
oppressed in sp rii by Ihe fraud inyuslice, and in 
humanity of which fellow creatures are Ihe victims 
Fifteen years ago 1 came to Fiji to do mission woik 
among the Indian people here I I ad previously lived 
in India tor five years Knowing il e natural timidity 
of Indian village people, and 1 now mg also that they 
had no knowledge of any country beyond their own 
immediate district, it wav a matter of great wondi^ 
to me as to how theie people could have been induced 
to come thousands cd miles from (heir own country 
to Fiji The women were pleased to see me as 1 
had lived in India ai d could talk with them of the r 
own country They would tell me of their troubles 
and how they had been enirapned bv the recruiter 
or his agents I will cue a few cases 


O*** "oms'i told me she had quarrelled with I er 
husband and in anger n n away from her mother in- 
Uw 6 liouse to go to her mother s V man on the 
road queslio led her and said he would show her the 
wny He took her to a depot for indentured labour 
Anotler woman said her husband went to work at 
another place He sent word to his wife to follow 
him On her way a man said he knew her husband 
and that he would lake her to him 1 his woman was 
UkCT to a depot She said that one day she saw 
1 er husband passing and cried out to him, but was 
silenced An Indian girl was asked by a neighbour 
togoandsee the Muharram festival Whilst there 
slie was prevailed upon to go to a depot Another 
wt^n told me that she was going to a bathing ghat 
andwasmisledbjawoniantoadepot ^ ** 
When in the depot these women are told that they 
^not go till they pay for the food they have had and 
for oOier expenses They are unable to do so They 
amve m this country Umid, fearful women not 
lowing where they are to be sent They are allotted 
rfn "* animals If they 

donot perform sal, sfacinnly the work given them, 
tl ey are punished by being struck or hned. or they 
fiaof nie hfe on the planlalions 
alten ihe.r demtanour and even ihe.r (cry faces. 
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Some look crushed and broken-hearted, others sullen, 
others hard and evil I shall neser lorget the first 
time I saw "indentured” women. They were re- 
turning from their day's work The look on those 
women's faces haunts me 

It IS probably known to jou that only about thirty- 
three women are brought out to Fip to every one hun- 
dred men I cannot go into details concerning this 
system of legalised prostitution To give you some 
idea of the results, it will be sufficient to say that eatry 
ftxo months some Indian man murders for unfaithful 
ness the woman whom he regards as his wile. 

It makes one bum with indignation to think of ibe 
helpless little children bom under the revesting con 
diCions of the "indentured labaur system I 
adopted two little girls— daughters of two unfortunate 
women who had been murdered One was a sweet 
graceful child, so good and true It is always a 
marvel to me how such a fair jewel could have come 
out of such loatlisome environments I took her with 
me to India some years ago, and there she died (>f 
tuberculosis. Her fair form was laid to rest on a 
liillside facing snow capped l^inchinjunga I he 
other child is still with me— now grown up to be a 
loyal and true and pure girl But what of the 
children — what of the girls — who are left to be 
brought up in such pollution 1 

A^er five years of slavery— after five years of 
legalised immorality — the people are free’ And 
what kind of a community emerges after five years 
of such a life ? Could it be a moral and self respect- 
ing one^ Net some argue in favour of this worse 
than barbarous system, that the “free' Indians 
are better ofT financially than (hey would be in their 
own country' 1 would ask you at what cost to the 
Indian people^ What have their women forfeited* 
What IS the heritage of their children T 

And for what is all this suffering and wrong against 
humanuy? To gam profits— pounds, shillings, and 
pence for sugar companies and planters, and others 
interested 

I beseech of you not to be satisfied with any reforms 
tu this system of indentured labour ( beg of you 
not to cease to use your influence against this iniquil 
ous system till It be utterly abolished— H Dudlbv 
S uva, Fiji November 4 

[Miss Dudley, the writer of this pathetic fetter, is 
the pioneer Indian missionary in 1 1) Sfve as an 
Australian Methodist and has done admirable and 
devoted service in undertaking the care of Indian 
orphan girls whose mothers haie been murdered and 
ihcir fathers hanged as the result of the sexual jealousy 
produced by the scarcity of women, which is one 
the many blots upon the system of indentured labour 
W e hope shortly to return to the consideration of the 
question ol Indians in Fiji. — Fd Kota ] 

Further corroboration is found in a resume 
of Mr. J. \V. Burton’s “ Fiji of To-day *' 
(Charles H. Ivcllj, 26, Paternoster Kovv) 
given in India. 

If we turn to 1 iji we shall find an even moreremaik- 
able slate of affairs Irv an introduction to Mr J 
W, Burton's " Rji of Today" (Charles H. Kelly, 
2f>, Paternoster Row), the Rev A J Small. Chaw, 
man of the Methodist Missions m the Islands, 
observes, firstly , that the Fijian race is dying out, and. 


secondly, that its place is being taken by Indian 
immigrants Fifty years ago the native inlmbitants 
numbered 200000, m 1910 the total had shrunk 
lo S6.oao Per contra there are now over forty 
thousand Indians in the group. Some 3,000 are 
needed annually, says Mr Burton, "to carry on the 
business of the colony,” but additions are made at 
the rate of about 4 000 a year for not only do the 
immigrant ships pour forth their contnbution, but 
the birth-rate makes a Urge and increasing presen. 
talion " Thus the face of Fiji is surely changing 
in feature, if not in colour and with a constantly 
diminishing native population and a rapidly growing 
Indian dement, it cannot be many years before the 
proportiaas are completely rei ersed, and these islands 
brroire, to all intents and purposes, an Indian coionv 
The Evils of Kuentiired 1 aboir 
It IS frankly acknowedged in Mr Burton's book 
that the Indian lias come to I iji because he is wanted 
there " He came at our solicitation, and we are 
under some sort of compliment to him for coming lo 
us in our extremity though we would rather die than 
admit It to him In heathen days the Fijian was a 
worker conversion to Christianity seems according 
to (Ins missionary commentator, to have cured him 
completely of tivat failing ‘ The Pharaohs of capital 
cannot hope to press him into bondage,” and so they 
import Indian labourers under indenture ’Thirty 
years have elapsed since the arnval of the first ins- 
talment and fully one third of Mr Burton's pages 
are filled with a most damaging and shocking des- 
cnption of the abuses which exist under this system 
of l^afised slavery The "net cost of these human 
agricultural implements ” — the words are Mr Burton s 
—amounts to about £i(i per statute adult, inclusive 
of transit In return for this payment the master 
obtains the services of a coolie for five years At 
the end oi that period, it the coolie has "satis- 
factorily fulfilled his obligations " and has not 
'suflered jail,' he becomes "free," and for five 
more years IS expected to settle in the colony. When 
the second term has been completed a free passage 
back to India IS given, but the majority avail them- 
selves of the option to remain in Fiji as permanent 
residents We will now let Mr Burton give his own 
account of work on an estate served by indentured 
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In the year I907. 1,461 persons out of a total of 
II,6 Sq adufis under indenture were prosecuted for 
brea^esof the labour laws They either refused or 
were tmable to complete the tasks given them, and, 
says Mr Burton, wereconsequcntly fined or imprison- 
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ed according to choice No instance is giien m 
which the benefit o( the doubt cime the way of the 
coolie, but we are assured that "probably an escn 
greater proportion of d ssatisFicLion did not make its 
appearance before the bench ’ 

On the very nett page Mr llurion observes that 
' the fife on U e pUntal o i to an ord ivary mdenlured 
cool e IS not of a very inv ting character ^ 



Snail wonder then that Mr Burton should say 
that one of the saddest and most depress ng s (,hls 
a man can behold if he have aiy soul at all isa 
coohe 1 ne inriy There is a look of abjeeiness 
and m sery on almost every face that haunts him 
And amoig the men undergoing this five years 
hard labour —the phrase once more is Mr Burton s 
—are men of edueatoi high caste and refinement 
who have been invc gled into emigration by the glow 
rng fa\es of recTuiting agents vn \ndva They ate 
told that there are now splend d openings (or enierpris 
ingindans n hip that t is a rapidly developng 
country that people grow r ch there m a few years 
and that men of education are at a premium They 
believe these tales and on arrival <n the land of 

E rom se find themselves drafted to a sugar estate and 
nocked about by overseers and put to the hardest 
form of manual labour Noi is the case of the simple 
rural folk any better Savs Mr Burton — 

Tliesyrteni lia barbarous onr Jiiu ihe bi.tt tapctfisiott cm not 
fbo ^*111* y hYn^cer*ary?netU*t ,*“**' * en^astne^ 

(Spiral but mere It s<sni«tnins ddiumanltina and ilLsreJloc 


aboalUierthoIeiysUm It it bad for the eoolle itJtnotjooU 
lor the EacIlihBun , _ 

Wttai "FttEe Mes Cav Do. 

And >ct, if left to himself, the Indian can do and 
does rteU enough in Tiji It is significant that less 
than fiveper cent of the coolirs re engage themselves 
when iheir five years ire over They prefer to lease 

a little (latch of soil and undertake various occupa' 
(sons And with what result? According to Air. 
Burton, the *5 000 ‘ free" Indiins con«iiute industrial- 
ly the most important element m the I nian commu- 
nity la 1907 licences were issued to Indians for the 
lolfowing occupations Storekeepers, 9S1 hawkers, 
53* , bikers 6 , wholesale storekeepers, *3 , boatmen 
iia Ihc Government returns, which are very in- 
complete give the following particulars of cultivation 
by Indians on their own account Cane, 5,s8o acres , 
bana-ias * 000 maize 1,158 beans 107 rice, 9 (47 
Probabbly for all purposes over 20 000 acres are 
tilled by them V ery much more is held for grazing, 
and a large proportion of the cattle of (he colony is 
in Indian hands Over ^50000 in cash lies to the 
credit of Indians m the banks of riji, but this 
represents a mere fraction of the wealth of the 
community Again among the ’ freemen " the death- 
rale is low and, considering the scarcity of women, 
the birth rate is high 

Oa «>«ry kanU Ibcy are eoverins: the (>ee pi rijl anJ la 
several <1 stncls aixady uutnumher ihe Fii ans InU ini are 
kraOuaMy pushing the native haek by 1 uyiDe or letnne his beet 
lines snd the ,tv<r snd lose ftonvajts ate mostly Iheiit 
They are cluncinc the (ace of Fgi alto Eyervuhere their 

K unes o> «uli valloo appear One may drive from Suva to 
utori (or eiampie-iwe ve m les-anj not see one solita y 
fij an vll age 1 lithe very end ci( the journey ladians, iBdians 
Indans alonfeverymilrodheroad 


There seems only one prospect for Fiji says Mr 
Burton U IS that of becoming an Indian colony 
Bulat what a price has India bought this outlet for 
her superfluous populanon 

The flew of indentured labour into Fiji, 
should be stopped at once, and an equabsa- 
lion of the numbers ol the two sexes among 
Indians brought about by steady efforts. 


A WORD FOR THE TURKS 


O UR knowledge ol Turkey and the 
Turks is derived from western 
writers, wjth whom it has been 
usual to condemn them But it cannot 
be that a people who have lived and 
ruled for so many centuries m Europe are 
devoid ol any redeeming features m ihcit 
character and conduct It »s, therefore, 
pleasant to find two English writers speak* 
ing well ol the Turks 

Mr J L Uarvim, in his War Notes in the 
J^all Mall Gastlie, says that the man in the 
Street in spile of his admiration for the 


allies, longs irrepressibly lor a word of 
sympathy with the lurk. The mao m the 
street is right. There is one quality which 
has casad travdl.rs m ,\natol,a-svh«« 
alone, upon his own ground, the Turk is 
10 be judged— to look upon him with the 
eje ol benevolence and affection however 

strongly they may at the same time have 
believed in the cause of the Balkan Chris- 
tians I hey have vartous words of praise 
in which they try to ep.tom.se the quM.t.es 
of the other races, but they reserve one for 
the Turk alone They say that the humble 
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Turk IS abo\e all things a gentleman 
You may deny him many claims, but you 
can never deny him that He is hospitable 
even towards those whom he would rather 
not hav e received but whom he will not leave 
houseless He reveres the aged, and does 
not scorn the poor 

Another writer who has said a good 
many things in defence of the Turks is 
Mr Mannaduke Pickthall in the Kineleeuth 
Century and After 

What IS the cause, he asks, of the 
Mohammedan fanaticism etpressed in 
brutal massacres of subject Christians, 
which was uni nown before the nineteenth 
century ’ The Mohammedans of old were 
not inhuman Compare their conquest of 
Jerusalem, for instance, when the Holy 
Sepulchre and all the churches were res- 
pected, with that of the Crusading armies 
with Its awful massacre, their treatment 
of the subject Christians with that endured 
by heretics and Jews in Europe and it 
will be evident that the religion of the 
sword in those days was more tolerant chan 
that of peace and love In the Bulac 
edition of the Arabian Nights, m the fourth 
volume, there is a story different from every 
other in the book, having m every word 
the air of truth It is of a merchant who 
repaired to ^cre at a time of truce, and 
while there became enamoured of a 
Frankish woman, the )oung wife of an 
officer in the Crusading host, but was res 
trained from wronging her by thoughts of 
God Afterwards he came across her as a 
captive, and, as she was then lawful to 
him married her The story, told with 
absolute simplicity, with no aspersions on 
the faith or customs of the Crusaders, is an 
odd contrast to the Frankish stones full of 
‘the foul Pajnim,' “the false perjurious 
Mahound,' &.c Yet that the Crusaders 
recogatzed the honor of the Moslems, 
esteeming them above the Eastern Chris- 
tians, can be shown from history, as also 
that the Eastern Christians loved them 
better than the Frank 

‘Secure under the Mamaluke sceptre,’ 
says Gibbon, writing of the schism of the 
Eastern Church, ' the three Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem ' (the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, not yet fallen 
was intimidated by the forces of the West), 
“ . . condemned the creed and council of 
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the Latins” Far from crushing out the 
Oriental churches Moslem rule preserved 
them By the Europe of the Middle Ages 
they would have been persecuted to extinc- 
tion for their slight divergence 

When Constantinople fell at length, the 
conqueror divided the city and its churches 
equally between the two religions, and 
though that edict was rescinded half a 
century later, the principle of toleration 
still endured Travellers in Turkey in the 
eighteenth century, like Lady Mary 
Montagu speak of the moderation of the 
Turk as something unexpected, a most 
strange discovery Every male Christian 
paid a tax (the merest trifle) annually for 
his life, which was technically forfeit to 
O Islam In return he was exempt from 
service m the wars which swept off thous- 
and* of the Moslem pooulation I he penal 
laws against him much resembled those 
which formerly prevailed m England 
against Romam Catholics, with the excep- 
tion that his faith was not proscribed 
Those laws were often uncnforecd for years 
togeiher They are now abolished All 
recent changes have been favourable to the 
‘ Nazarenes Never, so far as is known, in 
the history of El Islam have subject Chris- 
tians suffered persecution for ihetr faith 
What, then, is the cause of those “atroci- 
ties ’ which have shocked the world Irocn 
time to time in the last century’ 

The writer believes the answer to be 
foreign interference, of a particularly inti- 
mate and galling nature 

Of old, poor Christians and poor Moslems 
lived on equal terms, chaffing each other 
freely on the subject of religion, as many 
genial folk tales live to witness They do 
so still where equal poverty combines them 
Bui, thanks to interference by the European 
Powers, protecting each her special brand 
of native Christian , thanks to missionary 
efforts directed mainly to the Christian 
population , thanks last, but principally, to 
the capitulations of the Berlin Treaty by 
which each subject of the fourteen States 
enumerated resident in Turkey acquires ex- 
territorial standing (1 e is placed out of 
reach of the law of the country), together 
with his servants and dependents, generally 
native Christians, the Christian population 
has been set above the Moslem in a way 
which savors strongly of injustice The 
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Christian has been schooled for nothing by 
the missionaries, who put him m llie way of 
earning a good living Boasting the pro- 
tection of some lorcign consul, he is perforce 
an object ol attention to the Turkish 
Government In time past, when supervi- 
sion was less keen than it is now, many 
Christians even changed theif nationality 
Without departing from the country, or the 
least intention or desire ever to do so, they 
obtained papers of naturalisation {com a 
foreign consul simply and solely to secure a 
“pull m Turkey, and not through any love ol 
the adopted nation I he writer 1$ acquaint- 
ed wiih a man, a Christian native of the 
Lebanon, whose father, being dragoman to 
the Italian Consulate, obtained papers of 
naiuralization in this way I he lather laid 
by money and bought property The son 
renounced the fez and took to hats, and 
thought himself superior to all Ottoman 
subjects Despite his Arab name he was 
Italian to all inquirers until this year, 
when word went forth that all Italians 
were to lease the Empire Then he chang 
ed his tone I am the son ol an Arab like 
the rest of you, he cried in anguish His 
swagger of the foreign subject vanished in 
a trice He begged them, for the love of 
God, to let him stay But the evidence 
was clear against him his fetlow-Chns 
tians with the Moslems drove him out In 
his place of exile his one thought was to 
return , his mind was tortured with anxiety 
for his possessions He bribed some smug- 
glers to convey him m with other illicit 
goods But in a street of lieyrout. when 
he believed all danger past, the cry “Itali- 
am ’ ’ was raised suddenly, a mob collected, 
our friend was badly beaten by the 
common people, rescued by the auihoritics, 
and once more banished That shows the 
utterly factitious character of suih * natur- 
alization ’ 

The great majority of Christians m the 
Turkish Empire have no wish to dwell 
elsewhere Except the people of the Le- 
banon, who, in return for their autonomy, 
were years ago walled in with a prohibitive 
tariff, preventing too much profit from 
their labors, they would seldom emigrate , 
and the tendency of emigrants is to return 
Nowhere else could they enjoy the same 
immunity in the pursuit ol rather dark 
commercial ends , nowhere else could they 


extort such interest for money lent, or live 
on a luxurious scale so cheaply They 
have no corporate sentiment approaching 
nationality, nor any solid bond ol union 
in religion, divided, sub-divided, as they 
are, into confliciiiig sects These words 
do not apply to Servia and Bulgaria — till 
lately Turkish provinces — where a sense of 
nationality survived and the bulk of the 
population was of one opinion , but they 
do apply to Thrace and Macedonia, almost 
as much as to the Asiatic provinces the 
writer has in mind 

The scale of education, as of comfort, 
wealth and luxury, is generally higher 
among Christians than among Moham- 
medans, and this owing entirely to foreign 
interference (including missionary effort, 
rendered arrogant by the capitulations) in 
the {ormer s favour I he Christians almost 
everywhere seem pampered, the Moham 
medans neglected and downtrodden And 
the Christians are not herded to the army, 
like the Moslems 


vve saved iheir lues, we kept them like 
expensive pets for cemunes,’ the writer has 
heard a Moslem cry w Ih indignation “and 
now you say we are their persecutors I If we 
had killed them all at the beginning, 
as you, of Western Europe, would have 
done m ihose days, you would not now 
be troubling , but our Faith forbade it ' 
‘Expensive they have truly been to 
Turkey, though as to 'pets" there may 
be tvvo opinions Our friend meant that 
the Mwiems had done all the fighting, 
and the pvernment, police, and so on, 
while the Christians stayed at home, in- 
creased, multiplied, and made money On 
the other hand, many of the Christians have 
been, and are still, good subjects, of hiPb 
service to the State A hst of native 
Christian pashas— not to speak of physi- 
cians. clerks, philosophers, and njen of 
Iclters-would include few names that are 
not quite illustrious, honoured by Moslems 
and Christians equally The Christians 
havealvvays had a hand in the administra- 
tion of finance m T utkey , her lore.gn com- 
merce has been theirs entirely A hundred 
instances of kindliness and toleration could 
be found for every instance of oppression. 

under normal circumstances 

or 

r • , iidiiu IS seen, raising a man 
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above ll)e common lot of Turkish subjects, 
that any bitterness is found between adhe- 
rents of the two religions 1 he Christians 
boast of favour , put on airs I hen all at 
Once there may anse i sudden madness , 
and the innocent — poor, wretched, and half- 
starsing villagers— may suffer for the guilty, 
being, to the mind of madness, the same 
species Ihe burden of bad government 
falls heaviest today upon the poor Moham- 
medan, who, seeing Christians, once his 
equals, basking at their ease, feels sore with 
injury He, the conqueror of old, has suit 
his pride, but nothing else to lean on for 
support or comfort No foreign Rower is 
heedful of his lot His government, to 
which he looks with blind devotion, is 
always harassed by the Pranks or Muscovites 
and CAnnot help him 

In i860 at Damascus there was this sore 
feeling borne low-class Moslems did a 
foolish, rather childish thing I hev made 
some crosses out of hits of wood, attached 
them to the ta U of the street dogs, and 
sent these running througli the Christian 
quarter I he Russian consul took the mat- 
ter up I he culprits were apprehended At 
the consul's bidding the Turkish Governor 
gave orders that for punishment the prison 
era were to sweep the streets of the Chris- 
tian ward in chains the sight of Moslems 
thus degraded. With native Christians look- 
ing on complacently, produced a transitory 
insurrection of such fury that the authorities 
were powerless to check Ihe slaughter 
} housands of Christians perished, hundreds 
fled The Russian consul s house was the 
hrst burnt 

That IS an instance typical, the writer 
thinks of many others Russia in her deal 
mgs with the subjects of the Porte has 
seldom been considerate of Moslem feeling, 
or squeamish of the means used to obtain 
her ends Many thousands of lives have been 
scnficed to her ambitious 

Then usury has caused much trouble 
for usury, beloved oE Lastern Christians, 
IS to the unenlightened Moslem an abomt 
nable crime \Vhere land is the security, 
the trouble is embittered , for land m Turkey 
is a sacred thing, “ the house of El Islam,* 
and a Christian could not until three yean> 
since acquire it legally in his own name 
Usury has been the cause ol horrid mur- 
ders, particularly where the money lender 
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IS Armenian and hi$ customers are Kurds, 
his ancient enemies And here again the 
innocent manv— wretched peasants — have 
suffered for the guilty few — the cunning 
townsmen The slaughter of women and 
children, so horrible to us, seems merely 
logical to peoples among whom the custom 
of blood-sengeancc still obtains , and Chris- 
tians also practice it in warfare 

\s far as can be gathered, in two cases only 
can massacres be fairly laid to the charge 
of the Government, and both cases hap- 
pened under \bdul Hamid If, a Sultan 
whom the Turks themselves deposed with 
Ignominy Moslems of the better sort are 
not blood-iliirsty They hale such crimes as 
much as Christians do They have long been 
worried over the condition of their country, 
seeking some road to quiet out of all 
her iroubicv The very massacres them 
selves are proof that even ignorant Moslems 
were unhappy in the state of things The 
Powers ol Europe, they were constantly 
assured, desired nothing else than the good 
government of lurkcy for the benefit of 
\Iohammedan and Christian, both alike 
That was the cause, the one and only 
cause, of all their interference This seem- 
ed strange since, by their interference 
on behalf of Christian sects, by their ' Ca- 
pitulations** placing many thousands of 
inhabitants of lurkey outside the country s 
law— a privilege which has been shame- 
fully abused by certain lesser Povvers which 
once were 1 urkish provinces— they have 
made reform a superhuman task Yet many 
Moslems half believed these Christian de- 
clarations That was one reason why the 
Young lurk Proclamation of equal rights 
for all was everywhere received with such 
enthusiasm Moslems hoped that the way 
out of the difficulty had been found at last , 
while native Christians hardiv daied to 
trust the evidence of ihcir own senses The 
news was loo miraculously good to be 
at Brst believable 

Ihen came the disillusion At once upon 
the tidings of new life in lurkey, Bulgaria 
threw off the suzerainty — verv dear to 
Moslem pride— and Austria gobbled Bosnia 
and Herzegovina The other Powers which 
signed the Berlin Treaty made but feeble 
protest The Christian States had never been 
in earnest when they said their one idea in 
interference was Turkey’s renovation and 
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reform The last thing they desired washer 
revnal At the first sign of a new and heal- 
thy life in her they fell to snatching what 
they could, for fear lest in a short while she 
should hold her own Supine and sick they 
might have let her be Alert once more and 
eager for her strength she got no mercy from 
them 

Truly the simple fact, well a«cettained, 
of the existence of a multitude of native 
Christians loyal to the Porte might give 
our latter day Crusaders pause, since it 
deflates their diatribes The Christian 
churches of the Cast arc many Tutkey has 
let them all survive together Would any 
Christian Power have done as much? 
They value foreign interference only as it 
raises one above another Collectively 

they stand to lose by any change Under 
any other rule they would ere long grow 
discontented, and sentimentalize about “old 
times, as do the Copts in Cgvpt The 
majority Unow enough of the conditions 
which prevail in other countries to recog- 
nize that even a chaotic mediaeval 
furkev prolific of disorder and unsafe for 
travel, is better as a place of residence and 
less oppiessive of the individual than, for 
example, Pussia 

As tor *1 urktsh Government, ‘rough m the 
hand, but genial in the head,’ the writer 
believes that most of them regard it in the 
abstract with some slight affection The 
Orthodox Greek Church oi Turkey long 
ago declined to be the cat's paw of an anti 
Moslem Power Her punishment was the 
Bulgarian exarch The Armenian Church 
has suffered more than any other from the 
Mohammedan mob and she preserves the 
spirit of a nationality , yet it is truly to be 
doubted if a majority among her members 
would be found to vote forany foreign ruler 
but the Turk The lesser, weaker Churches 
are protected under Moslem rule from the 
aggressions of ihe greater All have equal 
standing As in the hotbed of religious 
strife, Jerusalem, the Moslem keeps She 
Christians from each oiher's throats 

1 he 1 utks promise to evolve a civilization 
as “ modern '* as the Curopean s and owing 
much to It, yet independent and perhaps 
superior, as building less upon mechanical 
contrivance, more on culture of its citizens 
They arc Hanafi«, members of the only 
bunniie sect of LI Islam which values reason 


as a guide above tradition 1 licy, therefore, 
jn their faith itself can welcome progress 
which NHlikis and Shefa'is would deem 
ungodly And their influence upon tlieir 
CO religionists is almost boundless It was 
they who overthrew the recent tyranny 
whose ministers were chiefly Arabs of the 
baser sort It is they — though not the 
Young Turk, hare brained section— who 
rule to-day ihe counsels of the Empire 
The principles Mr Picklliall concludes, 
formulated at the revolution, and since ad- 
opted by the Turkish nation as a whole, were 
as hopeful for the Moslem as the Christian 
Ihe more intelligent among the Turks 
have perceived w hat has made her enemies 
powerful Ihey Jiave been asking what 
IS the secret of Bulgaria s wonderful mili- 
tary efficiency h is not Creusot cannon 
or I rencli tactics— the Ikdavt (Constanti- 
nople) looks beyond all that, and decides 
that the basis of military efficiency is an 
intelligent population *o it recommends 
popular education as the first step toward 
military pow er It is of interest to reniein* 
bet in this connection that when the 1 urks 
invaded J urope they were educated and 
• he Europeans were mostly illiterate, as 
the educational position charged, the 
military situation was also reversed Says 
the Itdani 


By Wammg ihe reasons of the defeats we have 
sunered in ()iu war we arc to day forsaking many 
old neil od* and enten g on new plans of action 
Oneotileil nga wears learn g is ihe qualificauofls 
'cquircd in men entrusted wiih the ad nmisiration of 
eovemmcni 1 ! is is someil ng But it is rot ei oueh 
lor the pcrmaneiKt tie ndependence and the 
progress of a «ale hor a powerful slate a power- 
tut peopSe ,s necessat) \\c have separated the 
Cover n ei t from the people and all our reforming 
«al has bwi. based on ifts false prmc pie i eglecling 
live ends of the people 1 1 is must be changed lor 
»!. ''"■yp® "folly learned lhata stale 

«„ depend 

Mn ot U suwvj, either in its external reiaiions or in 
Us iniernat iflst luiions 

If we have full) learned that a stroniraiid pro 
"“h il e ex°s«ifce of a 

Creeled to Ihe task of strengthen 
mg out peotJe and mvpitim ihtmuiiha rt-. r. w 
procress lor the fi.i.,r- r,.? Oes re lor 


Ilex 


rJ .i. people of all r, 

of the tillages as well as of il e 
Government wKch derives 
people, at once lakes on a i ew 
To accomplish ll i$ must be our 




those 
and ll e national 
;ngth from the 
onger character 
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'We must find out how our enemies Iwse labored 
and succeeded in deieJoping sirofiff peoples, and pro* 

fit by tbeif example J he Buljjanan people, «hich 
has RTovkn so strong and which the goxenvmenl has 
so salctv depended upon, is a peasant people 
"A liutgarian ofticer lately said to a newspaper 
reporter 'Only fisc per cent of our soldiers are 
unable to read They know how to use -snd how lo 
care lor ilieir nrms In tins they arc superior to ll»e 
Turkish soldiers (Jur successes m tins war arc due 
to our common schools ndiold here is the most 
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important lesson wchaicto leirn \\c must adorn 
our Villages ujih schools, and enlighten and elevate 
-ind discipline (he minds of our villagers with mstruc* 
lion suitable for their condition and fit for the high 
objects we liavc in view 

‘ It IS m this way that uc sinll be able to save our 
state and our people 

' Have uc the ccal -ind the inlcUigcnce ind the 
perseverance requisue for this great endeavor?'-'- 
TransUl$«n mtJe jer litcIiTSKARY Digest 


A NOTE ON THE BLACK ANTELOPE AND THE ARYAVARTA 

By KASllI-bnASAD Jayasvval, da. (0\ov ), uvrrister at*lvvv 


H indu Law underukes *o define and 
describe the Hindu India, the Arj5* 
varta or * the land o( the expansion 
of the Arias’ There in doing so, almost 
ail the authorities are unanimous in pre* 
dicating one curious description, tro, (har 
“where the black antelope naturally lues’ 
(lit. ‘ naturally roams') ® 

The description is really based on a 
method followed by Hindu writers to giving 
geographical data. In describing a country 
they mention the mountains, the rivers, the 
chief characteristics of the people and 
occasionally the local fauna 'and flora A 
tr&LmienC of the methodology of Hindu 
geography falls outside the scope of the 
present note and has to be reserved for an 
independent paper. But to bring the point 
* (v) g ^ g Rftwig ' 

sviDixa^g »9»nx<i 1 

Mann. H 22 23 
(b) ta qii I 

Yajnavalkja 1 2 

(f) C/ the earlier view of the Bhallavjns as quoted 
in the Vasistha and Baudhofono-Siiirot (V J 15, 
B 1 12 ), where the predication rv not so general 
as in Manu and Vajnavalkja ' (Between the limits) 
tn the iveil the boundary river Indus (a»d) in the east 
the region suhere the sun rises as far as the blark 
aiitrfcpe roams that much (is the country of) the 
Brahmanst Civilisation (Brahma-Varebasa) ” The 
wider horizon oi the Manaxa Dharma-SasUa isihe 
outcome of a wider knowledge of Indian geograjd^ 
consequent upon the unification of India under the 
Alagadhan Empire 


home, 1 might refer here to the familiar 
geography of India incidentally described 
by Kalidasa in his popular work the 
Uisahtwitms-i There m the Canto IV, verses 
28—84, vve have, for instance, the following 
focaf fauna and flora 

the palm of the Prachi , 
the cane of Vanga , 

the elephant, the betel leaf and the 
cocoanut of Kalmga , 
the green pigeon and the cardamum> 
plant of the mount Malays ; 
the large species of the elephant and the 

' sandal tree of the South , 

ihc vine of the Persian frontier, 
the excellent horse of Kambnja , and 
the musk-deer of the Himalayas, 

The Kris/ina-sara or the black antelope 
of our law books IS a similar geographical 
specification The peculiar feature about 
this specification consists in the fact that 
the pr^tcalion in its developed form, as ne 
find vt vrv the Alftiumt-Dfinma-^asIro, 
IS emphatic and exclusive Of all the ani- 
mals the Knsfim-Sara alone has been select- 
ed for the description of the ‘holy land,' 
the Aryavjrta , and "beyond that land” 
(“where the black antelope naturally lives , 
that IS, beyond the habitat of the animal), 
the world was declared to be “foreign” 
( RT ) I — It IS thus evident that ibe 

Ari&varta was believed by the Hindus to 
be the only home of the black antelope 
It is very interesting to note that modern 
science completely bears out the above 
Hindu view. T o show this I give below a 
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kw rxtraco from zootofiical authoriiirt 
^vl)lcI> have been vciv kindly cnilected for 
me by Mr. B. K. Boir, Supcriiiicndeni of 
(be Alipoic Kooloj^ical Gardrni. 

fo) The Bock c/ zln/f/e/’fi — conlam* the 
{olloivinct pronounciment on the animal, 
“tlab lidia from the bate of the llinwtbav to 
Cape C'inonn anii Irom llie i’urjab to l.<»rr A»ianl. 
bw Jtw ("til'd \t\ Ccjlon or lo tbe «»vt U ilte lUy »■( 
llci'eal 

‘lint Aiiiibpe aUIiou;.)i uriill> ccnrnedio Inda 
Miuiti (4 lie I liiiuL>a> l>at brtn more or Irtutinottn 
m I urope fur a Ini period probably kinie llie inta> 
kioil ol India by Alrxandtr llie fire^l 
" U bat tietn (in'irttuicdlbal llie I'd itted Iviin li t)«e 
(aUrd unicorn ofTiicd'i-tAl wiiirtt may lute been 
oriy.in.illv based upon ktr{,1e tiorni or llie pxtmt 
animal l)iou;;Ii oilier aulhoriliet are ittcl nrd to rrfrr 
llie unicorn! bom to tie Naittlu) I bit luntncr. 
li ralber an antiquarian (ban i rooto},ical qucalion 
"Sliaw ind oilier vtnletk ttbo cmlounded tl ■» 
animal ttnli il e Add.tx conimucd tbe <ioi) of <t Lcinf; 
mu »ab III Vfnca.it ttdl It in India— a Utac^ cx 
potedby I lelsltnucm f iliai 

(()) Jerilon in hii ' MaiiiiHjU of InJia' 
(»bC7)M>» 

‘ It It found ibrouy,! out India bui n not met »iih 
eUtuiiere U la rate in llenf.al a lew o»lv exiendma' 
into I’urntah and Dmajpnre ncrih of lie (lanj^c} and 
Il doei not occur in ilie ricbly vtooded Malabar coa>( 
Il IS abundani in ihe Deccan in panxofihe Doab 
betitecn tbe Jamuna and Gan^ei aUo in Humana. 
Kajeulana and ihe nc'gbbourm^ ditirKis li la found 
■n llie Punjab but docy noi erou the Incur 

(e) “Indian Antelope' (Antilopc carvx 
Capra) 

Dittfibuiioni— India from the bate ol the Himalayay 
to tbe ne glibourbood ol ( ape Comorin and from the 

• Uy P I Sclatcr M \ Pli D I U S Sccic- 
tary to itse /colosical SociUy lamdon and O 
riioniai, 1 / S i KGS Ayyiilant in the 

/oological Department of ihe llriiith Mutcum 


|>u„ubio Ixiacr Atufii, m cjhii ila" » «>ul I'l Uilcii 
nnrMK c^lIiC Hay ol llencal, and uanlinjr ibrt»uj,'iout 
((« MaUbur CMit kouili of ite nr gl bourtiood ol 
Sur^f Ite kiaiemeiil ibat ll li aiilclrf^ ly not found 
,n I ««cr Ikngal i» not cornet, rone are found in lliC 
iHa'hpy Can^rfic drlia but many exut ori the plainy 
near •'« “«‘f M'drUf"''* doinOiiiia. 

^}fy are mott abundant in ibe N. W. Prouncei, 
Kaipulana and pari ij lie Deccan “—Tbe fauns 
gfllntnli InJis—ilsmnisIt,, by W. f. DUndford, 

V. ID i> 


(J) Mr. Il B Sannjwl m bit "//arrdtoc-t r/ thr 
i/nir^X'»rrnf e/Atiimsliinr«fltei(jf in Lerir/ienxsr 
add* 'hit lie Kritlnatara if ,>bo uuiiltr;; in ilie 
l(ai*c<n GIsau 


The above auihoiities may be ilitiv yutn* 
maiiaed' (i) llial the Krtylma sara hai ila 
hatilttl in India and India alone and (3) 
that even there it “naturallyrnams" almoit 
uilhiii ihc idcnlicai limit* of the re;;Inn 
uli'ch ubotit 150 B C * yrat called ihe 
yl^ydtdrfrt, ihaf it ihc land tlrelcliinjr Irom 
tli^ Arabian bra to tbe 1 )av o 1 T)cn};a) and 
(foni the liimalayat <0 the Vindhyat. 


f ( ilie Imdi from ilie I^«i Ocean lu tie yVevt 
tJeran and beiurcn ibe mo iiiouniamf (ibe Vmdhyai 
and **'« H'tnaUtay) the autltotiticv cull the Arys* 
taefa — Manu 11 i7 


ihe d.<ie ICO II C rirta i> lie dale of llie 
inci'icaf Usiic j DhsrtiiS'Ssilrt armed at by the 
prefc'** tuner The .iftumchu aie set (cirthitiike 
pa^y of llie local legal journal, the CsUuits U'nkly 
A<d« loti ocietpoition l)ietle>ii adtarced tlier* 
being ilui ihe Dhaima Savtra ly a ttoik of (he legn 
of d e • mptror PuUisa Mura 
ll may be nustid here that ibe wciiern and ca'tern 
liffl'lt of Ihe Aijasana 'from yea io lea’. winch it 
petulut lo ilwitsotk cefntobe inyjmpaiby wiihtlic 
claim ol (lie lirtl Sunga iucceedirc 10 ihe empire of 
the Mauryas I omier ttrilcrs (f/;, Vaaiilu and 
Uaudhayana) has claimed tbe Aryatana lo be extend- 
ing Icom the boundar) riser' up to the 
I a/i* 


HARDWAR AND ITS GURUKULA 


U P 10 the present jear isto places in 
India bate held my imagination 
svith a poster and intensity that it 
svould be difficult to explain m words 
The one is the riter-front at Benares, with 
the pilgrims bathing in the Ganges and 
the ghats and temples rising upon its 
banks The other is the view at sunset 
from Humayun’s tomb, near Delhr, the 


old ruined foils and vt. 
which CO back to the 
apd recall the glory 
the past. 

Doubtless the study 
places TOtmoiable to 
actually saw them, 
would not account 
effect upon me. I J: 


alls and monuments 
days ol Indraprasiha 
and the greatness of 

of history made these 
me even before I 
But this, by itself, 
lor iheir peculiar 
j not, for instance, 
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out to me uhrch I am 
gradually learning to ex- 
plore 

I have onl^ once visited 
Benares, jet the memory 
of what 1 then saw is 
almost as vivid to day as 
when I first visited the 
place Humayun’s tomb, 
which IS near my Indian 
home, has been a constant 
place oI pilgrimage Some 
times, when 1 go there, 
the first feeling is as strong 
as ever upon me at other 
times It IS hard to recall , 
but It IS alwajs present 
in some measure When 
It 1$ strongest, it is so 
get the same impression when I vviinesscd all absorbing ihat it has 
for the first time the more imposing views power to make 

of the Kuiab and Tuglakhabad Nor again Our noisy jears seem moments m the being 
was the same feeling present when I first Of the eiemal silence 

beheld the meeting of the waters of the When it is Tveal.est, ) have to exert a 
Ganges and the Jumna at old Praj,ig conscious effort of the imagination, and 
1 hat IS a scene of amazing beauty and age- then slowly 

long historic reminiscence, but it did not \\ ii, manj recogn uons dim and faint 
bring me, as it were, into the verv heart And omeuliai of a sad perplexitj 

of things, and reveal to me India herself The pciure el ihe mind revues aga n 

in all her mysterious attractive powers It 1$ onK when I try to analyse its 
Benares, on the other hand, and that one eff cl that 1 find mjself at fault the 

scene outside the nails of Delhi, had ex- most that I can do is to <aj ihat at 

actlj that revealing effect upon me i here Humajun s tomb it is the greatness ol the 

was an atmosphere about them vvhich past that comes before me, while at 

seemed to take me back, without an effort Benares it is the sacredness of ancient 



Tlic River Ganges at Benares 


on my part, into the heart of India ol the 
past Ihe spirit of ancient India was, for 
me, brooding over these places m a manner 
that could be felt and almost touched, — 

\ Pres«tvce >ch is not to be put b> 

All that I had mjsclf to do was to enter 
into that presence in order to come in 
contact with 

A motion and a sp rit tliat impels 
Ali thinking th ng° alf objects of alf iho ght 
And rolls through all things 
to hear, in Wordsworth’s words, — 

The still, sad music of human ty 

Not liarsh nor prating though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue 

These verses ol the poet meant little to 
me when I was in England, but they express 
with remvrkable exactness m> experience 
here in India A new world has opened 


India that IS prominent But even in say- 
ing so much I feel I have given an imper- 
fect and possibly a misleading impression , 
for It IS not merely a religious atmo«phere 
which gives colour at Benares or a regal 
atmosphere at Delhi It is something 
more It is a spirit that seems to pervade 
each place and hold communion with the 
human spirit 

I have been obliged to linger so long on 
this introduction to my mam theme, for 
otherwise what follows would be difficult 
to understand 1 trust that I shall not ap- 
pear fanciful in what I am now about to 
say It IS fact, not fiction that I write, 
though fact of no ordinary character 

During the last few days a third place, 
which I have visited, has given me a new 
vision of India I am anxious to put the 
experience down m words, while it is still 
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T1 B TV 'ei bafiV ai Benates locUmR \o'aacd& rul« 
fresh in ni) mind I am afraid it will 
escape me, but I tvill maWe at once the 
effort to retain it 

1 had come by an early morning tram 
to Hardwar to pay a long«ptomised visit 
to the Gurukula 1 be journey through the 
night from Delhi had been very broken, 
and I was tired and some\^hat restless when 
I reached the station The first sight that 
met my view was dull and depressing 
The succession of Dharmsalas with their 
painted fronts, builc with all the ugliness 
of modern bad taste by tsealihy rajahs 
and marwatis, the sadhus sitting lazily 
smoking, or lying covered up m blankets 
and stiU sleeping , the itUh m \he streets 
and the stale atmosphere , the general air 
of listless stagnation , all this depressed 
me exceedinglj Perhaps also the restless 
night which I had passed through and the 
jolting of the bullo^ cart, wherein I was 
seated, added to the depression I settled 
myself down to the sense of disappointment 
. and diS>llas)onn:ent 

The bullock cart jolted on, and we passed 
at length out of the narrow streets of the 
town, reaching the river side with its long 
stretch of boulders, debris and grey sand 
The fresher, cleaner air was now reaching 
us, but at first I was only conscious of the 
extra jolting of the bullock cart and a 
dreary wilderness before me of sand and 
stone and scrub My companion, f remem' 
ber right, was engaged in questioning me 
on some abstruse problem While he 
talked on, I had been turning my face to 


wards him away irom the 
hills Indeed I liad not 
yet realised that the hills 
were tliere, nor had I 
Caught sight of the Ganges 
Itself. I noticed, as we got 
mit of the atmosphere of 
■ he town, that the morn 
mg light was growing 
more and more beautiful, 
but 1 had seen nothing jet 
arresting 

Then, just as we reach- 
ed the middle of the river 
bed, I turned my face 
round to the other side 
and looked 

lUi.lW Wor* fail uilerly to 

describe what I then 
saw The waters of the Ganges were 
revealed before me, with a deep, lran<parent 
blueness purer than the pure blue sU above. 

Ueyond were the lower slopes of the Hima- 

lajasnsingupon eiiherside, above the clear, 
translucent water*, with a nijstical, un- 
earthly beautv Here and there a while 
gleaming temple marked the boundary ol 
the riser bank m the foreground Far 
awaj, past the lower hills, in the dim and 
hazy distance, the great mountain ranges 
went back, leaving vast and shadowy spaces 
I saw m a moment that this scene before 
•ny ejes xvas the ancient paih-way ol the 
p.l6.,m,,,he .hresboldo, great 

■1'' wtoding road 
Itodde.. by couaile,, ^ countless 

“t .5 '!•' r"'"* "P 

Inet., ,1.,. 1 1. j ms'gnr Here was the 
tod,, ot “y d.y’dre™r.ed“"‘'l, 

DShT^.r l".’’™ Btnare, and 

vlo^td 'i''""*'*”' >l,o.ton.etoo,..l past 

iodi* d”'a“rd“d 
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1 li« fro) I of the Old Port bu It on i) e s le of Indr^prsithj 


nearest to describing it are those haunting 
lines of Shelley - 

Make me tl y I) re eie i as ll e forest is 
What if my bates are fall tig I ke is ot > 

The (ucnuU o( thy m ght> I armon es 
\V II take from both a deep autumnal lone 
S lecc t lougli 1 1 sad ess 

It was alnays that 'deep autumnal 
tone’ which I had felt, — siteet though 
in sadness There had been nothing in 
Delhi or Benares of the Spring time 
The colour had been that of 11 Psnseroso, 
not of L* Allegro 

But here, on the contrary, was a new spirit, 
how shall I describe it Here was the 
India that I had met, not among the old- 
world pundits with their beautiful, ascetic 
faces, but in the throbbing and pulsing 
of young eager hearts ready to fay down 
life Itself in devotion to the Motherland 
1 saw before me that Motherland, not worn 
and sorrowful, beautiful only in decay, but 
e»er fresh and young with the spring time 
of immortal youth The river Ganges 
sending dnnn its pure blue w3te» from 
the snoW'cIad mountains, the pure keen 


air coming straight from the meltmgsnows , 
the mountain ranges stretching ever up* 
ward and on sard to the pure blue sky, 
these all lepresenled to my kindled imagina- 
tion the Vision of India renewing her youth, 
radiant with a resurrection glory, — the 
ceremenU of her dead past thrown aside 
like the cold while mists that vanish at the 
break of da«r» 

For many mmutes I was under the spell 
of this absorbing enchantment It was so 
vivid to me that it seemed to come 
actually with a personal note, a spirit in 
nature holding converse with my own spirit 
My companion went on talking, but his 
voivC seemed strangely distant It vvas 
only with difficulty that 1 could bfirg 
myself to attend, so intense was the inner 
impression produced by the scene I had 
Witnessed 

When I reached the Gurukula itself the 
vision 1 had seen on the way was still 
With me Then at last, as I saw 
the brahmachSris in their saffron robes and 
looked into their bright morning faces fso 
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utterly different from the dull faces of the 
sSdhus whom 1 had met earlier on the 
road), I understood Its further significance 
The whole experience seemed to fit together 
and form one single picture Here in the 
Gurukula was the New India the India I 
had just seen portrased in nature Here 



which Sister Nivediia so often wrote 
about, before she laid down her 
life in service, namely, why the heart of 
the Indian people has ever turned towards 
the distant hills and set the most 
sacred pilgrim shrines amid their very 
snows It was because the streams descend- 
ing from the snow clad mountains were a 
symbol, a living parable, an inspiratjon, a 
pathway leading to the divine in nature 
and m man 1 liey werean eternal witness, 
m the midst of the stifling heat and sultry 


AsoVa 1 P Uir on ihe vay lo Humajun s lomb Dell 

was il e sacred stream of young Indian life 
nearest its pure unsullied source Spotless 
as the snows should it be kept by the vow 
of chastity which bound it High ideals 
too should float above it, lunvvnous as the 
clouds which touched the distant mountain 
peaks tinged with the morning light 

Now, too, I seemed to understand that 



ri e Great Arch ol the Outab M nar 
labour of the plains that human life could 
nse above the dust and weariness and 
heavy languid air, and by us own God- 
given strength become young again 
And here m this Gurukula the children 
of the Motherland, ,n closest touch 
with nature, w ere learning the Same great 
I^n There also they were taught to love 
■he Sanskrit literature of their country which 
wK vnvuev when the world was voung 
Ihere too they were taught to love Hindi, 
eir own moiher longue, the language 
of their childhood and to receive through 
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it alone llie impulse from the West. 
If there was to be a Renaissance in India, 
a true rebirth, it was from sources such as 
these that it would spring Here character 
would be formed in harmon3’ with the 
genius of the country*, not against tl. 

I came to know and love in the dajs that 
followed the founder of the Gurukula, 
MahSlmaji Munshi Rama He told me of 
his ideals and of the difficulties which had 
been overcome. When he had first reached 




Pillar at Uic Oulab set up by a Vaisltnawie king 
of DcIhT about llie 5th Centur) A D 


the spot, on which the Gurukula now 
stands, the jungle was so thick and impene- 
trable, that he had lost his way, and only 
‘ii’ts 'frwftnr/cruii-yrnrT’nuurs di'irufi- 
less search. The wild animals were so 
numerous, that the labourers, who cleared 
the Jungle, would not stay on the spot at 
night-time. He was obliged always to be 
present with his workmen. Little by little 
the brushwood was removed, the pools drain- 
ed, the rushes cut down. So the work had 
gone^ on, till at length a dry open space was 
obtained with ample playing fields and 
room to expand. Later on, the burden of 
raising funds had to be undertaken, — the 


heaviest burden of all. But In spite of 
es'ery obstacle the school and college had 
been maintained, not by the valueless 
superfluities of the wealthy', but by the free- 
will offerings of the poor. 

3 a s s c a 

Stone by stone, line by line, the founda- 
tions of New India are being laid. Some- 
times the experiment ends badly, and what 



Mahatma Munshi Rama. 


mere rubble. Much useless debris, also, has 
to be cleared away before the bed-rock on 
which to build is ultimately reached. But 
surely and firmly the foundations are being 
set, line by line, stone by stone. In spite of 
that which tells of human failure and 
shortcoming, in spite of the folly, pride and 
sinfulness of men, we can trace through all 
the hand of the great Artificer, making 
all things new. 

Delhi. C. F. AsDSEns. 
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utterly different from the dull faces of the 
s&dhus whom i had met earlier on the 
road), I understood Us further significance 
The whole experience seemed to fit together 
and form one single picture Here in the 
Gurukula was the New India the India I 
had just seen portrated in nature Here 




Asokan Pillar cn the ay m Huma>un » lomb Dell 

was tl e sacred stream of joung Indian life 
nearest its pure unsullied source Spotless 
as ihe snows should u be kept by the vow 
of chastity which bound it High ideals 
too should float above u, luminous as the 
clouds which touched the distant roounlain 
peaks, tinged with the morning light 

Now, too, I seemed to understand that 


which Sister Nivedita so often wrote 
about, before she latd down her 
life in service, namely, why the heart of 
the Indian people has ever turned towards 
the distant hills and set the most 
sacred pilgrim shrines amid their very 
snows It was because the streams descend-* 
mg from the snow*cIad mountains were a 
symbol, a living parable, an inspiration, a 
pathway leading to the divine in nature 
and in man I hey were an eternal witness, 
in the midst of the stifling heat and sultry 



ri e Great Arch of the Outab M nar 

labour of the plain., that human life could 

rise above the dust and weariness and 
heavy languid air, and by us own God- 
g.ven strength become young again 

Gurukula the children 
iv.it. * Jo'herland, m closest touch 
"1^^* learning the same great 

"'"y 1"" 'h,“X 
■» .he., e'rhS 
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It alone the impulse from the Wesf 
U (here was to be a Renaissance in India, 
a true rebirth it was from sources such as 
these that it would 'Spring Here character 
would be formed m harmony with the 
genius of the countrj not against it 

I came to know and love in the dajs that 
followed the founder of the Gurukuia 
Mahaimaji Munshi Rama He told me of 
his ideals and of the difficulties which had 
been overcome hen he had Brst reached 



P liar at tl c Oulab set up by a \ a si ia» le k 
of Delhi about the -^il Ceniury A D 


the spot, on which the GuiuLula now 
stands the jungle was so thick and impene 
trable, that he had lost his wa^, and only 
reached his destination after hours of fruit 
less search The wild animals were so 
numerouc, that the labourers who cleared 
the jungle would not stay on the spot at 
night time He was obliged always to be 
present With hi$ workmen Little by litile 
the brushwood was remosed, the pools dram 
ed, the rushes cut down So the work had 
gone on, till at length a dry open space was 
obtained with ample placing fields and 
room to expand Later on, the burden of 
raising funds had to be undertaken^ — the 


heaviest burden of all But in spite of 
e\ery obstacle the school and college had 
been maintained, not by the valueless 
superfluities of the \ ealthy, but by the fcee- 
xvjJl offerings of the poor 

Stone by stone line by line, the founda 
tions of Vew fndia are being laid Some- 
times the experiment ends badly, and what 



shortcoming human r, i 

sinfulness of m " of Ihe flii 

the hand of oan t 

all things new Art, fij. 

Delhi nia 
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SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL FROM EXECU 1 IVF DUTIES AND 
THE BETTER TRAINING OF JUDICIAL OFFICERS 


T he question oF the separation of Judi* 
cial (tom executive duties is almost 
as old as the British Empire «t India 
We find mention of the inexpediency of 
vesting executive officers with judicial 
powers in the Regulations promulgated 
by the Governor Genera) m Council even 
in the eighteenth century In Regulation 
li of 1^93 passed m Lord Cornwaflis* lime it 
IS pointed out in clear and unequivocable 
language that the combination of these 
two functions was extremely undesirable 
In 1838 a Committee was appointed by the 
Government of Dengal to draw up a scheme 
for the more efficient organisation of the 
Police The Committee consisted of Mr 
F I HaBiday (afterwards Sir ( f Ka\li> 
day who subsequently became Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal -ind Member of the 
Council of the Secretary of State) Mr W 
W Bird and Mr J Lewis Mr Halliday 
drew u^ an important Minute and Messrs 
Bird and Lewis approved of Mr Halliday $ 
Views as expressed in that Minute In 
that Minute Mr Halliday pointed out m 
forcible language the extreme undesir* 
ablity of the combination of the duties of 
Judge, Sheriff, Justice of the Peace and 
Constable in the same person He charac* 
tensed such combination as absurd as well 
as mischievous He pointed out further 
that a Magistrate ought to have no previous 
knowledge of a matter with which he had 
to deal judiciall) He said "The unien «/ 
Magistrate ttith Collector has beat sitgmahstd 
ns tnco)n^<rf>6/r, but the luiiction o( 
citcherwith Judge IS surely mere aaomaUus 
inthcoiy an I more ntischmous tn ^racUee 
So long as it lastc the public rxmhdence 
m our Criminal 1 ribunals must always be 
liable to injury and the authority of justice 
Itself must often be abused and mis ap- 
plied and the power of appeal is not a 
sufficient remedy — the danger to justice, 
under such circumstances is not in a few 
cases, nor in any proportion of cases, hat 


tn ciery case A* all the Magistrate is cat' 
stable prosecutor and Judge ' 

In 1854 Mr C Beadon, the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, m a letter to the 
Government of India, also pointed out the 
desirability of the separation of the execu- 
tive from judicial functions In the same 
year the Hon ble Mr (afterwards Sir) J P 
Grant as a Member of the Council of the 
Governor General recorded a minute to 
the effect that the combination of the duties 
of the Superintendent of Police, Public 
Proiccuior and Criminal Judge was objec* 
tionable m principle and the Government 
ought to dissever as soon as possible the 
functions of Ciinnnal Judge from those of 
thief catcher and Public Prosecutor, now 
combined in the office of the Magistrate ’ 

In September 1836 a despatch of the 
Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
patTy (No 41 Judicial Department) relief* 
ated the «ame view and stated that the 
management of the police of each district 
should be taken out of the Ijands of the 
Magistrate 

In 1857 the Hon ble Mr J P Grant again 
recorded a minute upon the “Union of the 
(unctions of Superintendent of Police with 
those of a Criminal Judge’ and that emin- 
ent Judge and erudite lawjcrSirBarnes Pea- 
cock (then Mr Peacock) agreed with the 
views of Mr Grant In that minute Mr 
Grant observed ‘In which way is crime 
more certainly discovered, proved and 
punished and innocence more certainly 
protccicd^-wbiicv ate occnintri 

e«c/i as thief catcher, prosecutor, and ju^- 
or wlien one of them is occupied as ihicf- 
catcher and prosecutor and the other as 
judge? I have no doubt that if there is 
any real difference between India and 
turope in relation to this question, the 
i S"" favour of relieving the 

iln.^,1 all connection with 

and prosecutor The 
my judgment, out of 


fudiciai rmtiie 1 
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lions in the District Officer as a temporary 
compromise Sir Dames Peacock from his 
place as the Vice-President of the Council 
stated that he had alwajs been ol opinion 
that “a full and complete separation ought 
to be made between the two functions” 
riie Hon ble Mr A Sconce described the 
bill as a ‘ half and half measure and 
the Hon ble Sir Bartle Frcre assured the 
Hon'ble Mr Sconce that nobody was more 
inclined than he was to make it a whole 
measure if only the executive governments 
could be induced to support a measure that 
would effect a still more complete severan e 
of the police and judicial functions than 
what the bill contemplated 
As regards the cognate question of the 
training of Judicial Officers, the High Court 
m various administration reports of the 
sixties (notably m those of 1864, 1866. 1867 
and 1869) expressed its dissatisfaction with 
system and various District 
Omcers Divisional Commissioners and 
other high officials admitted in official 
correspondence that the present svstem of 
training of Judicial Officers was ccttaioK 
defective and reform was urgently necessary 
(see letter from Mr E C Craster C J> 
District Magistrate of Monghyr to the Com’ 
missioner of the Bhagalpur Division No 600 
dated Monghjr the 4th December 1866 
letter from Mr J W Dalrymple.C S Com- 
mis«ioner of the Patna Division to the Secre 
^ry to the Government of Bengal. Judicial 
peparemenr. No ^ dated Pama the oth 
J^"“=*"y^867 letter from Mr R p Jenkins 
C i) , Uffg Commissioner of the Bhacalpur 
D.i.s.on 10 ,he Unde, Stmta.y fhe 
Government of Bencal No 1 - a . j 
Bhagalpur the tbth jlnLar, ,867 feue 
from Mr C V Montre«on C b Comm 
s.oner of the Burdwan Div ismn to 
tao- 10 the Government of Bengal, Judicial 
Department, No .6 dated BordCn “he 
19th Janoary ,867 leiie. Iron, M, R b 
C hapman, C S , Olig Cnmm,„,„„„ 
Presidency D,y„o„ ,0 ,he Pecrerary 
Governmen. of Bengal, Jud.e.al DepLtme;; 

10 Ct dated Krishnaghar the utt, 
February 1867. and the note of Mr H f 

Damp.er, C S Officiating Secretary to the 

Government of Bengal, dated the 27ih 

Augu^itt867) In this last mentioned Se 

Mr Dampicr observed as follows I am 
convinced that the only true and Ustmg 


solution of the difficulty is a complete 
separation of judicial and executive duties " 
This question constantly came up for con- 
sideration by the Government and various 
high officials and the generally accepted 
opinion was that the existing system should 
be changed Limitations of space preclude 
me from discussing this question in any 
greater detail, but I beg to refer to the 
following official papers and documents an 
examination of which will convince one 
that the generally accepted official opinion 
was in favour of a change of the existing 
system [Despatch from the Secretary of 
State No ii of the 10th January 1868 with 
enclosures, letter of the Hon’ble Ashley 
fcden, Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal Judicial Department, to the Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, Home 
Department dated ist December 1S69. letter 
from Mr F R Cockerell, C S , to the Under- 
secretary to the Government of Bengal 
dated Simla ihe 25th July 1868), letter 
from Mr (afterwards Sir and Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal) Rivers Thompson, C S , 
Gmciating Superintendent and Retnem- 
bracKer of Legal Affairs, to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal. No 1335 dated 
fort William the 25th July 1868, note by 
Mr (afterwards Sir) H S Maine. Law 
Member to the Government of India, dated 
\v t868, and a note by Sir 

William Markbj, a Judge of the Calcutta 
ft 2nd November i868J 

ter all this strongly expressed official 
opinion one would have expected that the 


temporary compromise’ and “half and- 


haU 


measure' of Sir Banle Frere introduc- 


j o- vjii udriie irereiniroout- 

ea in I860 would soon be remedied India 
wever IS a land of surprises and it is 
no unusual thing for us .n India to find 
oI advance 


oUen set 

iinr. .J* when some important ques 


“P ty a h,JX,.l’rv„h 

X oKv ■''' «'■' by .rich mu- 

Frere tvi- ^ Grant, Sir Bartle 

William M» tiot least Sir 

reactionaries SiV reactionary of 

"hom India Stephen— to 


arv much of her reaction 

and reactionary methods 
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ol administration Unfortunately for India 
at the psychological moment when the 
hope expressed by Sir Bartle Ftere was 
about to be fulfilled, at any rate could 
easily ha%e been fulhlled, I mean when the 
Criminal Procedure Code was being amend- 
ed m the year iSaz, Sir Fitzjames Ste- 
phen was reigning over the legislative des- 
tinies of India, and in a minute (printed as 
No XXXI of the selections from the records 
of the Government ol India, Home Depart 
ment, dated 1875) memorable for the reac- 
tionary spirit It breathe', for the half 
truths on which it is based, for the com 
monplaces about the 
“prestige” and “digmtv so dear to the 
heart of all bureaucrat', Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen rudely dashed the hopes raised 
by the weighty and wise words of so many 
distinguished officials who had preceded 
him and embodied a system of judicial 
administration which 1$ unique tn the his- 
tory of the world and which, in the words 
of a distinguished official already quoted, 
enabled “the thief-catcher and the prose- 
cutor” to be “the Judge” in a cause in 
which he was really in the position of the 
prosecuting officer, and which enabled 
such officer “after bribing spies, endea- 
vouring to corrupt accomplices, laying him- 
self out to hear what every tell-tale has 
to say, putting his wit to the utmost 
stretch, for weeks perhaps, in order to 
beat his adversary m the game of detection, ’ 
and then to sit in the solemn farce of judging 
gravely and dispassionately the cause m 
which he has taken so much interest as 
the real prosecutor Nobody questions 
the ability of Sir Fitzjames Stephen as a 
lawyer and a jurist and if the reasons as- 
signed by him for perpetuating this cruel 
wrong were the reasons of a lawy cr or of a 
jurist one could have understood the posi- 
tion But the reasons assigned by him 
were that “under the circumstances of 
British India” the system must continue, 
that the “maintenance of the position of the 
District officers is essential to the main- 
tenance ol British Rule in India, and that 
any diminution in their influence and autho- 
rity over the natives would be dearly 
purchased even by an improvement in the 
administration of justice*. Surely these 
vvere matters in which the opinion of Mr 
3 P. Grant, Sir Battle Frere, the distin 


guished Officials who composed the Police 
Commission of i860, or the Police Com- 
mittee of 18^8, or Lord Cornwallis, who 
was responsible for the regulation of 1793, 
were entitled to far greater weight than 
that of Sir FjtsJames Stephen, however 
eminent he rtiay be as a lawyer and as 
A jurist Most of these officials had spent 
their life time in India at a time when 
it was usual for Indian Officials to speak 
the language of the country like the 
Indians themselves, had worked and moved 
amongst the Indian people, knew the 
thoughts, prejudices, proclivities, ideas 
and aspiration of the Indian people and 
above all belonged to a period of Indian 
history when the Officials of the Last India 
Companv built for England her Indian 
Empire, brought peace, concord and bar 
mony out of the chaos, rapine and misrule 
that followed upon the disruption of the 
Moghul and the Mahratta rule in India 
Surely in a matter as to what was best for 
‘the maintenance of the British rule in 
India,” or what “were the circumstances of 
British India”, the opinion of these veterans, 
these empire builders, must unhesitatingly 
be accepted before the opinion of a gentle- 
man who spent five comfortable vears in 
Calcutta or at Simla, who did not perhaps 
know the alphabet of any Indian language, 
who had perhaps never spoken to a single 
ryot m his own village, who had perhaps 
never seen a single Indian in his own home, 
who had come out to India to fill a comfort- 
able oHice for a comparatively short period 
of five years after all the stress and strain of 
the empire-building was over, and whose 
sole right to arrogate to himself the authori- 
ty to speak on matters such as these was 
derived from an arm chair study of thrice 
distilled dockets of reports of o^cials who 
in their turn were certainly far less competent 
to speak about real India than their distin- 
guished predecessors and who came to serve 
in India at a time when it was the e\cep- 
tion rather than the rule to know the Indian 
language intimately, vvhen thanks to the 
convenient rules ol leave and furlough and 
the annihilation of distance by the opening 
of the Suez Canal and of the Steamship 
Companies it was (he exception rather than 
the rule to know Indians intimately, or to 
visit Indians in their own homes, and who 
came out to rule India at a time vvhen they 
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could afiord to talk glibly oE “ prestige,” 

• diminution of influence and authonty over 
natives instead of turning their thoughts (un» 
like those distinguished predecessors of theirs) 
as to how to win the hearts of the people by 
making British justice more broad based 
or as to how to make British rule more 
loved and respected rather than feared by 
bringing contentment good will and amity 
to the teeming millions of British subjects 
in India 

The Criminal Procedure Code of 187a em» 
bodied bir Fitzjames Stcphen’sre actionary 
methods of administration and continued 
the serious blot in Indian administra- 
tion of combining the judicial with execu- 
tive functions in the same officer A sys- 
tem so defective as this was bound to 
create serious dissatisfaction and result in 
miscarriage of justice in many cases The 
late Mr Manocnohan Ghose brought out two 
excellent pamphlets \n one ot which 
(published in 1896) he collected 20 
typical cases from 1876 to 1894 which 
forcibly demonstrate the evils of the present 
system The late Mr Romesh Chunder 
Dutt published in the year 1893 an excellent 
Scheme of separation of the judicial 
from executive dunes and it was mainly 
through the exertions of those two disiin 
guished Indian* that the question was kept 
before the public both m England and in 
India U was also through the exertions of 
these two gentlemen that opinions of sever- 
al distinguished retired Indian Chief Justices 
and High Court Judges were collected and 
published Statements favourable to the 
scheme of separation from Lord Hobhouse, 
Sir Richard Garth, Sir Richard Couch, Sir 
John Budd Pliear, Sir William Markby and 
Sir Raymond West were published in the 
columns of ‘India’ in the years 1895 and 
1896 Ultimately a memorial was submitted 
to the Secretary of State by a number of 
distinguished Anglo Indian Judges and ad- 
ministrators in the year 1899 The memo- 
rial was subscribed by Lord Hobhouse, Sir 
Richard Garth, Sir Richard Couch, Sir 
Charles Sargent, Sir William Markby, Sir 
John Budd Phear, Sir John Scott Sir Wil 
ham W'edderburn, Sir Ronald Wilson and 
Mr H J Reynolds Questions were of- 
ten asked in Parliament as also in the 
Legislative Council in India Vague and 
indefinite promises of reform were often 


held out but nothing definite was done In 
the year 1908, however, Sir Harvey Adamson, 
the then Home Member, m his budget 
speech delivered on the a7lh March of that 
year, promised to effect a separation of judi- 
cial and executive duties in Bengal and m 
Eastern Bengal and formulated a scheme 
for the purpose, but even that scheme has 
not been carried into effect The scheme 
formulated by Sir Harvey Adamson is defec 
tive in many respects and will hardly form 
an effective remedy of the defects of the 
existing system It is useful, however, a* an 
admission by a high and responsib'e ex- 
ecutive official that separation is needed 
Sir Harvey Adamson in the course of his 
speech observed as follows — “ I fully be- 
lieve that Subordinate Magistrates very 
rarely do an injustice wittingly But the 
inevitable result of the present system is 
that criminal trials affecting the general 
peace of the district, are not alwaysconduct* 
ed m ihat atmosphere of cool impartiality 
which should pervade a Court of Justice 
Nor does this completely define the evil, 
which lies not so much in what 11 done, as 
m what may be suspected to be done 
for It IS not enough that the administration 

of justice should be pure , it can never be 
the bedrock of our rule unless it is also 
above suspicion 

Two objections are mainly urged by the 
officials against the separation of executive 
from judicial functions 

1 That the separation of the executive 
from judicial functions will involve consi- 
derable additional expense 

2 That the District Magistrate cannot 
be deprived of his judicial powers without 
loss of prestige and influence over the 
people 

As regards objection No i it is submitted 
that according to the scheme detailed 
below no additional cost will be incurred 
But even if additional expense were ncces 
sary, such expense ought not to be grudged 
fn the words of Sir Harvey Adamson the 
experiment may be a costly one. but we 
think that the object .s worthy 

As regards objection No 2 the better 
opinion IS against it I have already drawn 
attention to the opinion of distinguished 
OfficU, Ch„f 

Ji " ■>l>l''StparaUon and .1 

'• '■"‘‘'I' lo ddate on llic po.nl in 
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any greater detail. I may be permitted 
however to quote the following passage 
from the speech of Sir Harvey Adamson. — 

I fully belie\e that subordinate Magistrates very 
rarely do an injustice wittingly But the inevitable 
result of the present sjstcm is that cnmtn^ trials, 
affecting the general peace of the district, are not 
alwajs conducted in the atmosphere of cool impartia- 
lity which should pervade a Court of Justice Nor 
does this completely define the evil, which lies not so 
much in what IS done as in what maybe suspected 
to be done , for it is not enough that the administration 
of justice should be pure it can never be the bedroeW 
of our rule unless it is also above suspicion 

' Those who are opposed to a separation of functions 
are greatly influenced by the belief that the change 
would materially weaken the power and position of the 
Distnct ^fagistrate and would thus impair the autho 
nty of the Government of which he is the chief local 
representative The objection that stands out 10 
strongest relief IS that prestige will be lowered and 
authority weakened if the officer who has control of 
the police and wtho is responsible for the peace of 
the district IS deprived of control over (he ^IaglS^^acy 
who try police cases Let me examine this objection 
with reference (0 the varj mg stages of the progress of 
a commumi) Under certain circumstances it is 
undoubtedly necessary that the executive authorities 
should themselves be the judicial authorities The 
most extreme ease is the imposiiion of martial law 10 a 
country that is in open rebellion Proceeding up the 
scale wecome tocondioons which 1 may illustrate by 
the expenence of Upper Burma for some ^ears after 
the annexation Oroerhad not >ei been completely 
restored and violent crime was prevalent Military law 
had gone and its place had been taken by civil law of 
an elemenur> kind Discrict Magistrates had large 
powers extending to hie and death The High Court 
was presided over by the Commissioner, an executive 
oflicer. The criminal law wasrelaxed andevidence was 
adm tted which under ih* strict rules of interpretation 
of a more advanced system would be excluded \ll 
this was rendered absolutely necessary by the condi 
tions of the country Order would never have been 
restored if the niceties of law as expounded by lawyers 
had been listened to, or if the police had not gone 
hand in hand with the justiciary Proceeding further 
up the scale we come to the stage of a simple people, 
generally peaceful, but having in their character ele- 
ments capable of reproducing disorder, who have been 
accustomed to see all the functions of Government 
united in one head, and who neither know nor desire 
any 0{her form of administration The law has be> 
come intricate and advanced, and it IS applied by the 
Courts with all the strictness that is necessary in order 
to guard the liberties of the people hxamples would 
be easy to find in India of the present day So far 
1 liave covered the stages in which a combination of 
magisterul and police duties is cither necessary or >s 
at least not inexjscdient In these stages the prestige 
and auihonly of the Cxccutivo are strengthened a 
combination of (unctions I now come to the case 
apeople amone whom very different ideas prevail 
The educated nave become imbued with \\estem 
ideals I egal knowledge has vastly increased The 
lawyers are of the people, and they have denvevi their 
inspiration from \N estem law Anything short of the 


most impartial judicial administration is contrary to 
the pnociples which they have learned I must "lay 
(hat I have much sympathy with Indian lawyers who 
devrote iheir energies to making the administration of 
Iridian law as good theoretically and practically as the 
administration of Cnglish law Well, what happens 
when A province has reached this stage and still re 
tains a combination of magistenal and police functions ? 
The mevifable result is that the people are inspired 
with a distrust of the impartiality of the judiciary. 
You need not tell me chat the feeling IS confined to a 
few educated men and lawyers and is not shared by 
the common people ( grant that if the peopleof such 
a province were asked one by one whether they object- 
ed to a ntmbiiiation of functions, ninety per cent of 
them would be surprised at the question and would 
reply that they had nothing to complain of But so 
soon as any one ol these people comes into contact 
With the Uur his opinions are merged in his lawyer s 
If his case be other than purely pnvate and ordinary, 
if for instance he fears that the police haie a spite 
against him or that the District Magistrate as guardian 
of the peace of the district has an interest adverse Co 
him, he 1$ immediately imbued by his surroundings 
with the idea that he cannot expect perfect and impar 
tial justice from the Magistrate It thus follows that 
m such a proimce the combination of functions must 
inspire a distrust of the ^faglstracy m all who have 
business uiih the Ceuris Can it be said that under 
such circumstances the combination tends to enhance- 
ment of the prestige and autbont) of the hxecutiie? 
Can any Government be strong whose administration 
^ justice IS not entirely above suspicion ? The answer 
must be in the negative The combination of functions 
in such a condition of society IS a direct weakening of 
(he prestige of the hxecutive 

After this latest pronouncement of high 
official opinion the objection hardly deserves 
any further consideration 

2 shall now proceed to place before the 
reader a scheme which! submit will effectual- 
ly do aw ay wtih all the defects of the enisling 
system The scheme will not entail any 
additional expense and will also secure 
proper training for Judicial Officecs. 

I propose a complete separation of judi- 
cial from executive duties. I further propose 
that all officers who exercise any judicial 
powers, whether civil or criminal, should be 
subordinate to the District Judge and not 
to the District Officer as at present. I also 
propose that the District Officer who at 
present discharges the duties of a District 
Magistrate and of a District Collector 
should be relieved of his magisterial duties. 
Such officer after being relieved of such 
duties may well be known by the name of 
“District Officer.” Even when relieved of 
his magisterial duties he will have his 
hands quite full. It 15 well-known that 
very little judicial work is usually done by 
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the District Magistrate He will still have 
to look after the following amongst other 
branches of administration, namely. Land 
revenue. Excise, Jails, Police, Sanitation, Dis 
pensaries, Education, Municipalities, Khas 
mahal, and various other matters It is a 
matter of constant complaint that District 
Officers have too much work in their hands 
The relief of judicial duties will go to 
mitigate their complaint and leave them 
more time to look after the legitimate 
duties of an executive officer amongst 
which the proper supervision of the duties 
of the police officers of his district ought to 
form an important item of his work The 
judicial work of a district both Civil and 
Criminal should be under the supervision of 
the District and Sessions Judge He should 
be assisted in »efj heavy districts by an 
Additional Disitict and Sessions Judge and 
one or two officers who should be given 
powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge as 
also o! a District Magistrate undet the 
Criminal Procedure Code and that of a 
Civil Judge of the highest grade m dis- 
tricts where the work IS neither verv heavy 
not very light there need not be any 
Additional District and Sessions Judge but 
only one officer with powers of an Assistant 
Sessions Judge as also of a District Magis- 
trate under the Criminal Procedure Code 
and of a Civil Judge of the highest grade 
and in scry light districts the District and 
Sessions Judge may be assisted by an of 
ficer who will exercise the powers of a 
District Magistrate under the Criminal 
Procedure Code and of a Civ it Judge of the 
highest grade As I proceed to develop the 
scheme 1 propose to show in detail the dis 
Iribulion of judicial work for the districts in 
the Presidency of Bengal and for the other 
provinces Such diMnbiuion of work may 
be easily worked out on the lines indicated 
in the Bengal Scheme T he District Judges 
and all Judicial Officers under them should 
be placed under the High Court, in all 
matters, namely, paj, promotion, leave, 
suspension, punishment, etc and vvill not 
have any concern with the Disinct Officer 
or Divisional Commissioner or the Local 
Government As a part of this scheme the 
Judicial Department of the Local Govern- 
ment ma) well be placed under the High 
Courts riiis arrangement will also mean 
some lunher saving ol expenses, lor at 


present the High Courts have an expensive 
staff under Its English Department and the 
local governments have a more expensive 
staff for Its judicial department These two 
departments after amalgamation can surely 
be run with lesser expense and possibly 
with lesser friction I propose that the 
Judicial Service m India should be divided 
into two branches, one an Imperial Judicial 
Service for the whole of India and the other 
a Provincial Judicial Service for each 
Province The Imperial judicial Service 
may well be recruited and trained in the 
manner following 

I propose that 60 p c ol the vacancies of 
this serv ice should be filled up by a com- 
oetitive examination held in London and 
|0 p c should be recruited locally Any 
person (British or Indian) who holds a 
degtee of Batchelor in Law of a British or 
Indian University or a Barrister at-lavv, vvho 
holds a degree of Batchelor in Arts of any 
English or Indian University, will be eligible 
for this examination Candidate's should 
be between *5 to 30 years ol age No 
candidate should be allowed to appear more 
than twtee in the said examination The 
examination should be held to test fitness of 
the candidates in the following subjects — 
(1) Different branches of EnglishLavv with 
special reference to the candidate's grasp of 
general principles, (2) Some important 
Indian Statuies such as the Penal Code, the 
Criminal Procedure Code, the Civil Proce- 
dure Code the Indian Contract Act, the 
Transfer of Property Act, the Succession 
Act. the Limitation Act and other import- 
ant Statutes relating to the whole of British 
India, (3) Constitutional Law, English and 
Indian (^) Hindu and Mahomedan Law, (5) 
I lemcnts of Roman Law After passing 
this examination successful candidates will 
be appointed members of tlie Indian Judi- 
cial Service and w ill forthwith come out to 
India After coming out to India they 
should be posted to one n| the three Presi- 
dency towns ol India (Calcutta Madras and 
Bombay) for a period of two years during 
which time they will have to qualify them- 
selves tor the discharge of their future 
duties, \Vhde residing in the Presidency 
towns they should attend the High Court 
(Onginal Side and Sessions Appellate side) 
and some other Courts near the Presidency 
towns, namely, Courts of Sessions Judges. 
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District Judges, Subordinate Judges and 
Presidencj and Provincial Small Cause 
Courts They will have to take notes of 
cases and keep a diarv of their attendance 
in these \arious courts and submit the same 
to some selected senior Judicial Officer once 
a month During this period they will have 
to pass a departmental examination in (i) 
the vernacular of the Province where they 
will serve and will have to shew a fair 
working knowledge of the language as 
written and spoken, a fair ability to read 
petitions and documents filed in records of 
cases, (2) an examination m the land 
tenure and statutes relating to the province 
where the Officer will be r'Uced (3) an 
examination showing that the Officer has 
a fair knowledge of Indian Case Law, and 

(4) an elementary knowledge of practical 
surveying and mensuration, as also some 
familiarity with the sjstem of survey and 
settlement work of the province in which 
he will be placed 

So long as an Officer does not pass this 
departmental examination he will not be 
promoted to the next higher grade During 
these two jears the Officer will draw a 
salary of Rs 500 per mensem His real 
position will be that of a probationer but 
as he will have to leave England and come 
out to India I have proposed that his 
service will commence from the date he 
reaches India 

After spending these two jears purely for 
the purpose of qualifying himself for hiv 
future work the Ofiicer will be entrusted 
with judicial work, Civil and Criminal 
The nature of such work and the grades of 
his service are noted below — 

(1) He will serve on a salary of Rs 750 
for a period of say, 2 years During this 
period the Officer will exercise the povver» 
of a Munsiff as a Civil Judge and the 
powers of a Magistrate of the 3rd and the 
2nd Class and will trv both Civil and 
Criminal ca'-es 

(2) Rs I, coo to Rs 2 2^0 for a period of 
say ^ or (i years During this period the 
Officer will at first exercise the powers of a 
Subordinate Judge, as a Civil Judge and of 
a Magistrate of the rst Class After he 
has gamed some experience he may be 
gradually entrusted with powers of a Dis 
tnct Magistrate and of an Assistant Sessions 


Judge as also with Appellate work, Civil and 
Criminal 

{3) Rs 1,500, say, lor a period of three 
years During this period the Officer will 
be given the full powers of a District and 
Sessions Judge 

(4) Rs 2,000 for such period as he may 
have to serve m this grade 

(5) Rs 2,500 ^or such period as he may 
have to serve in this grade 

(6) Rs 3 000 for such perioa as he may 
have to serve in this grade 

(7) High Court Judge 

I propose that at least 40 p c of High 
Court Judgships should be reserved for the 
members of this service Regard being 
had to the recent alteration of the statute 
and also regard being had to the fact that 
many of the members of this service will 
be Barristers or Vakils there vvill not be 
any statutory difiicufty m allowing 40 p c 
of the High Court Judgships to the 
members of this «ervice I further propose 
that two of the higher Small Cause Court 
Judgships and two of the higher Presidency 
Magistrateships should also be reserved 
for the members of this service Pension 
and leave rules for the members of this 
service should be liberal 

\8 regards the remaining 40 p c I pro* 
pose that 20 p c should he recruited from 
Barristers and Vakils of approved merit 
and the remaining 2o p c by promotion 
from First Class Munsiffs of approved merit 
The officers so recruited will at once start 
with a salary of Rs 750 

As regards the Provincial Judicial 
Service I propose that Munsiffa and Subor* 
dinafe Judges should also exercise the powers 
now exercised by the Deputy Magis- 
trates I also propose that some selected 
senior Subordinate Judges should also be 
given the powers of Assistant Sessions 
Judges and of District Magistrates These 
officers will be specially useful m light 
districts I would give an additional grade 
of Rs 1,200 to Subordinate Judges and 
increase the strength in the grade of Rs 
500 to the Munsiffs I vsoiild throw open 
all the Small Cause Court Judgships (ex- 
cepting the two reserved for the Indian 
Judicial Service) and all the Presidency 
Magistrateships (excepting the two reserved 
lor the Indian Judicial Service) to the 
members of this service 
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3nJ Grade Rs. i,ooo 

(Duties of a first grade Civil 

judge and of a District Magistrate),., 8 
3Td Grade 800 

(Duties of a Cnil Judge and first 
class Magistrate 8 

4th Grade Rs 600 

(Duties ditto) ... 20 

MunsiH> first grade and Deputy 

Magistrate Rs 500 30 

MunsiHs and Deputy Magistrates 
on a loner pay on tarious grades 280 

lotal 350 


(Duties ditto, except in the lowest grade 
when and and 3rd class powers of a magis- 
trate should be guen^ 

It will be clear from a detailed calcula- 
tion that the expenses wil'f be about the 
same Bute\enifit means more expense 
the reform ought to be effected I may be 
permitted to repeat m the words of Sir 
Harvey Adamson “the experiment may be 
a costly one but we think that the object 
18 worthy.” Then again I may point out 
that there can be no doubt that the espens- 
es of the present Scheme wifl certainty 
be much less than that of Sir Harvey Adam- 
son In this connection ( may also note 
the fact that it is admitted on all hands 
that the Judicial Officers of the Indian Civil 
Seivjce are urgently m need of a better 
legal training This fact has beenadmitted 
for during the last fifty years or so (side the 
official papers referred to in an earlier part 
of this note) Very recently Sir Robert 
Felton in a newspaper article has admitted 
this fact. Sir Herbert Carnduff in his evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission has 
also admitted this fact The improsement 


m the training of Judical Officers suggested 
by Sir Herbert Carnduff will certainly be 
much more expensive and much less effec- 
tive. According to Sir Herbert Carnduff’s 
suggestion an Officer before taking up the 
duties of a District Judge should have a 
few years (f presume it must be 3 years) 
training in England to qualify himself as 
a Barrister and should work in the Cham- 
bers of some Barrister in England At this 
period of his service the Officer’s salary will 
be something between Rs 1,200 to Rs 1,500 
To pay this salary, at any rate a good por- 
tion of It, fora period of 3 years and then 
to pay the Call-fee and the Chamber-fee 
will come up to an enormous sum. The 
training too will be less effective because 
the Officer w ill not qualify himself m Indian 
Law, fndian procedure and Indian langu- 
ages 1 venture to think that upon a proper 
consideration of the History of the question, 
the opinion of the high authorities who 
have expressed themselves m favour of this 
Scheme, the cogent reasons which exist to 
meet the objections that hav e been raised, the 
undoubted improvement in the training and 
tone of the Judiciary, as also for the other 
important reasons given in this note, this 
much deferred and much needed reform 
should at once be given effect to and the 
Scheme set forth m this note should be ac- 
cepted There can be no doubt that the 
acceptance of the Scheme will make British 
Justice more loved, honoured and respected, 
will promotegood-will between the different 
sections of His Majesty's subjects in India 
and will secure to India equal justice for 
ail classes of (he people. 

PROvasJ/ CiMSDRv Mitter. 
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English 

Sniihn^ Stiiarrt. ctlh qi iJlustriilions and a ma/,, 
fublisheJ hy K X ifuikiah & Co , JJfnartt Cilj, 
IQH, Pf> Rs 5 

Tills sumptususly primed and richb dlusifated 
vulume ue owe to the enierpri<« of Messrs Mulhiah 
X. Co , «ilk incrchanls o( Benares Tourists slioutd 
be particularly griteful for the large sire mip of the cUj 

13 


and >1$ ensirons, vihich will be of great sen ice lo them. 
In addition to describing the ghats temples, and other 
edifices of Benares with a uealth of dciail and \er> 
fine iKustrauons, the book giics a Jons’ h/‘tor) of Kasi 
* from the Vedic days lo the modern times, coierng 
fifipajjes The compiler IS indebted to Haeell Sbpr- 
ring, R C Dult, Nevilles Gaiettttr of Smarts 
District, the History of tht rrovmcc of Btnarts, 
Cur*tn s translation of the Baljautnamah, and other 
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well known sources \\ Iial strikes us as of •special 
value IS the full history of the Rajahs of Benares, 
based on the last two works and also, presumaUy. 
on the Rainnagar archix es I he materials thus placed 
before students of Indian historj ihro'V a new light 
altogether on the question of Chait S ngh s status and 
enable us to correct the impression produietl bv ibe 
writings of W arren Hasitngs and his apologists about 
that ‘ /amiiidar of Benares ’ 

MansaRsm the (oundtr of the house, acted 
deputy andiie/artn governor of Qenares under Mw 
Rustam \li, the sublessee of the \\ anr of Oudh, who 
held ’the protince, at least in theory as tlie Emperor s 
fuJnWar But iMansa Ram contnted to get from 
■Muhammid Shah an Imperial order conlernng on him 
the soteregniy of Jaunpur, Chunsr Ghiripur, arid 
Benares, with the title of Rajah (lyw) Ihisdeed 
has been doubled Uta he was certainly succeeded 
by his son Balwant bingh in i/t3 under the /•>rwa« 
and sanaJ of the Fmperor Naturally tliere was much 
plotting and counterplotting by the Rayah s men and 
those of Rustam Mi at the courts both ol Ihe/umranf 
Rmperors of Uclhi and of the Ware of Oudh In 
this conflict of authorities and the clashing of rival 
Muadr granted by tie impecunious and incoisisient 
Bmpeior Balwant's ability enabled h m to continue m 
possession as therfr/tirfo luter, and lie could fairly 
appeal to the Imperial ranad to give legal val d ly to his 
posMton The real struggle lav between him and the 
ruler of Oudh each stirrii g up the foes of thc*other 
and trying to weaken his authoniv It was clearly the 
Wasir^s interest to oust B^lwant Singh and get a more mat 
pliant and/eecrafcfr governor invalled at Benares We an < 
pass over a long pervod sf intevgue andpcitv ewd the 
broils during which llalwAni s power increased In the 
ware of tie hnglish with Oudh OaUant as m ght 
have been expected, took the vide of the former who 
made an alliance with him By the ireaiv between 
the hngl sh and the 1 niperor Dec i;<>4 Oenaresbe* 
came a feudatory ctiie under the Briiish Next year, 
by Clive s treaty with the WazirofOudh tieprovinee 
was made a dependent vtsieofOudh but subyect to 
the payment of a fixed tribute aud under ll e pledge 
of QtvVvdv prolcctiort (ronv she Wants tsaclKm arid 
mierference Then followed an ignominious scene in 
which the W'az r tried to seize BalwaiiC by trcacherv 
and exioit money from I im lie English gosenior 
Mr Cartier did not cflccltially protect the Hajah who 
was tiecced to the tunc of the ten lakhs as a forced 
loan 

In 1770 CInit Singh, a natural son of Balnanl. 
succeeded to the lord'hip of Benares after paying a 
fee of 17 lakhs to tic W az r and raising his annual 
tribute by Ukhs I ive years later a new Wazir 
‘\.«a£ ud daula. ceded Bewazes, CVzKvaie Gba.cw«tw 
and Jaunpur to the l^nghsh who confirmed Chait 
Singh in his possession This Itajah's reign svas 
troubled by family dissensions, which resulted in 
tvEvjlvvfv wMtrvewlvoo •nd bvs own bumdiMvon l\i» 
agent at Calcuiia also courted the favour of the 
inajorit) in the Council, as the powers that be —and 
this olfence afterwards cost h m dear 

UasVvwEs publicly recorded vlvat l.is rntemion was 
"to evict from hisfCliait Su gh s) guilt the means of 
rcUvingiheCompanv s distress NMieiem lay the 
Kajahsguili? lie is accused of having imrigued wuli 
the enemies of the h nglivh W ho were these enemies? 

A tale reported at th rd Ivaiid finds a place m I oerest s 


SeMiont from SU/e Papers, tliat Chan Singh and 
the W'azti of Oudh had once talked together about 
iheir unhappiness under British over lordship So, 
tbeWazrrof Oudh the special (avourvie of Hastings, 
lire mifeh covr of the East India Compiny, the man 
10 whom Hastings had hired out 3 Rrilisli brigade as 
a friendly power dependent on il e f nglish for his verv 
existence was the dreaded enemy of the British Raj ' 
Could the Wazir s power have lasted a da\ if the 
BciUsIi bayonets Ivaii been will drawn? \nd we are 
expected to believe that Chat S'wgh conspired wvlh 
such a potentate for the overthrow' of I nglish rule m 
India' 

Hastings further adm Is that Chait Singh had 
intrigued with live enemies of the Government at 
Calcut a by which he means the parly of rrmcislhat 
opposed h m n Council Vow asClavennghid been 
anpoinied tiovemor General vice Hastu gs by order 
of the Oireciors Cha i Singh was justified in paying 
Court to li III so long as ihi^ order was not set aside 
by the same supreme Home authoiities His conduct 

III this might have ind cated unfriendliness to Hastings 
personellf but not to the British Govimment 

Hastings s second plea that the annual extra con* 
tnbuiioii of 5 lakhs d»manded irom Chait Singh— a 
contribution which was increased siiU further m the 
third year,— was necessary (or the defence of British 
dominions during the war with Prance is divingenuousi 
Soother /anvmdar was called upon to pay Similar 
* aids Are we 10 conclude from this that Chait 
Singh was the only r ch subject III British India, and 
that none else profited by English protection to such 
anexicitasio it lairlv- chargeable with a part of 
of vvaitoial dtltntel Ihe whole history of 
■ tieaiment of the Benares Rajah shows 

But he was determined to rum Chait Singh rhe so* 
called rebellion at Benares' of winch he tried to 
make much in hix publi«hed defence and iboul which 
his ‘‘kind fneiid Impev look alfidavns— js if it 
could re(r«$^rc(itcf;r prove Chait Singh's y,viilt at 
the period when il e forced aids began —was the 
natur,il outcome of live (jovemor Gencrils violence 
aid m|usiH.e Ihe impariial student of history 

l,asBy if Chait S ngh lad bciiiaminof the least 
enterprise and spirit he could hive easily destroyed 
Hasli gx and the 1 nglish parly at Benares, and such 
a reverse happening at that critical time would have 
shaken the tnlant Brihsli power III Northern India to 
ICS loundatioii Hastings must therefore, be con- 
demned for administrative incapactj, m having 
Angled in the Benares affair -vnd led the British 
Indiao empire to the brink of rum 
tvvi Wlkvwnsto'nave'becn hurried through the 
pros and mi^nnls are more numerous than should 
be Ihe stvie of the work is usually inelegintand 
unidiomat c, besides being occasionally ungrammali- 
\'«^,»®'>h|ecllo the Madrassvstcm of romani* 
amgqbyrfi. The publishers have shown singularly 
ba^Ustc by priming the portrait of a v enal beauty of 
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printer s craft nhid> we one to Or Coomarasnam} 

1 he subject m iiier of the poem is ihc \oluntary burn- 
ing of a Himiu maiden on the funeral pjre of her 
betroilied loier, inspneof tlie aliempU of the Finperw 
Akbarlo dissuade her fioin the sicp liul the work is 
leally meant to be an allegor\ illustrating the Sub con 
ccplion pf the longing of il e hum in soul for union with 
the Uni\ers<tl soul Ihe author Muhammad Riza 
Saul wiole It lithe icquesi of Akbar s son Daniyal, 
who bad been bored by the poetry current in his linie 
and wanted to hear somiihing new ( P 2^' There is 
not much genuine poetry m this Indo Persian compo 
sitton , only a few of ilie images are aboic the com 
monpiace or conaeniionaf the three iflustraiions 
taken from British Museum MS Or 28^9 are ex 
cellent examples of the strong old Mughal school before 
(he excessive omainentatimi elaboration of detail and 
weakened power of Shah Jahaii s court painters affect* 
ed I-idian an The fa^e of Akbar (op p 47) agrees 
with that gnen in h;s Known portraits as preserved in 
the Khuda BaUhsli Library 

Dr Cooniaraswamy lias added a readable foreward 
and some useful notes Ihe cover is characteristic 
being flame coloured taffeta 

J Sarkar 

/ Travel PtetuKs The record ef a Euro^an to"r 
By Bhajsant Singh, Ret Rana b^ihadur uf Jhala 
var 1 CHgmetus, breen Sf Co rgii 6 1, 

This IS 8 closely printed vofume of iSo pages uith 
a preface, an index and a dedication to His Majesty 
the King and many excellent lUuslraiicns reproduced 
from pbotograplis laken by ihe auilior ))in><eU The 
book IS written in a racy fluent and idioniaitc style 
As might be expected, there is nothing particularly 
infornnng or tlluminating in these pages Owing 
to the rank of the author he had except onal op 
portumlies of mixing m high circles aud seeing such 
sights as do not coire in the way of ordinary tourists 
A perusal of (he volume before us gives one a good 
general idea tf the outward characteristics of Western 
civilisation, Its orderliness and metlod, its utilitarian 
basis, ils innumerable laboursaiing appt antes 
devised for all conceivable purposes, its high achieve 
ments in the arts and sciences In his Highness s 
opinion, Barcelona, Amsterdam and Buda Pes(h 
are among the most beautiful uties of Furope The 
Maharana showed Mr Longfier, the artist some 
ivory paintings of Delhi, and he could hardly believe 
that thev were made m India It is <ad to hear that 
this industry is dying out ft interesting 10 learn 
that handlcKim weaving 15 still practised by the des 
eendanls of french Huguenots in I ondon and that 
the silk fabrics manufactured by them on looms which 
are 200 years old arc still h ghly valued His High 
ness rarely gives us a g!imp*e of his own mind We 
have only been able to cuff one or two such passages 
which are reproduced below 

■There are other altars where 1 saw a number 
of women praying on their knees with hands raised 
m supplication as the Hindus do As these Roman 
Catholic Christians do homage to pictures of the 
saints, 1 think they should not condemn the like 
practices among Hindus ' (pp 213 14 ) 

“The practice of tippmg is prevalent m every 
country, but I should say that there is less of it in 
fndia than elsewhere In England it is quite as bad 
as on the continent, for if a man of the people only 


answersa civil question Jie seems to expect some 
thing’’ (P ^2) From what we find here and there 
in the book we gather that it is indistinguishable from 
bribing, for a railway officer will attach the * reserve ’ 
label to your car and exempt your goods from customs 
duty on receiving a tip Reverting to the same 
subject, His Highness says in another place (p 216) 
“corruption exists all over the world, it is indeed 
a curse to the human race Even in welUeducaled 
nations which ought to know belter, money is a 
temptation vvfuch few can resist I had always held 
a very high opinion of Europeans, but though I still 
think tliat there are individuals who might be called 
saints, and whom no money can corrupt, 1 now know 
that ^truism i$ not a monopoly of any ine country 
or nation 

// Confessions of a Maharajah Edited by S 
Vedamurtt, B ^ The 'Heji Honthly" office, 
Madras Annas eight 

In this book we have an account of the wretched 
lives led by some of our tilled aristocracy — how love 
of lilies rums them financially and want of good 
company, absence of a strong public opinion, and 
domestic intrigues reduce them to moral wrecks, has 
been graphically described in these pages Before 
we can hope for the extinction of the race of 
Maharajahs of this ly pe, both the national charauer 
and the attitude of the ruling power must undergo 
considerable mcdificaiion 

III The Pedagogy of the Hindus by Btney 
Kumar Sircar M A Calciilla Chueker„irty 
Chatterjee & Co j) CotUge Square /qra 
In this little brochure Professor Sircar has provided 
us With much wholesome food for thought. The Rtst 
part 1$ devoted to an exposition of the antagonism in 
the \\estem system of education between religion and 
learning, faith and culture, religious education in the 
Uest being mainly a branch of intelfecCual culture and 
having little or nothing to do with one’s practical life 
1 his rivalry 1$, in tl e opinion of the writer, due to the 
fact that Western life is not dominated and controlled 
by the spiritual sense The \\ extern view of man is 
that he is a pigmy surrounded by mighty natural 
forces which are the sole reality fhe soul, which is 
supersensuous and transcends all limitations is taken 
Iiule count and life consequently becomes a matter 
of compromise with our environment, In the Indian 
system of education, which the author calls (he 
cottage system as opposed to the faciorj’ sjstem of 
Europe where production on a large scale is aimed at, 
religwn is not opposed by reason, and harmony be 
tween woridliness and other worldliness, attachment 
and renunciation, has been realised Under that 
system the arts, industries and commerce of India 
flourished exceedingly , the graduates trained up under 
■t were competent to found and administer states, and 
could build up a greater India beyond the seas The 
domestic system of education undera (rained 

the whole life of the student m methods of self control 
jnd social service It was therefore a successful 
nstem, and in the teamed Professor s op nion, is still 
the one thing needful Modern civilisation has no 
doubt de eloped one or two characteristic products 
but lnd» can surely assimilate the scientific methods 
of the \Aest without denationalising her eduLational 
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root of cliaracter. {2) good habits ha\ e for their ongin 
good thoughts The treatment IS simple and persua* 
sue and the translation has been free The writer is 
in favour of introspection and insists on some time 
being set apart for calm and solitary deliberation 
Buchdioii Xtii hyt mu{id ant nauUat amt* Kahant- 
ail, Part t, by Mr Prakash DrJa. pnulti at the 
Rajpnot Printing Works, Lahore Croma S^i ff 
99 Price— as 4 

In It there are short and instructive stories such as 
those that are generally found in readers, most of the 
tales being actual translations and adaptations from 
stories m the current English readers We can com 
mend the method ol 'ranslation and can safelysay 
that the book will prove a very useful one Cor moral 
training There is also a selection of ^ocl poems 
given at the end in the form of an appendix 
Mahapurshan Kt bam a translation by Vf Praiash 
Dej Printed at the A'uuuf Ktshor* Gas Printing 
It’ertj Lahore Cratn 8^0 pp 69 Pnee—at 3 
This IS an Urdu translation from the Bengali of 
Pandit Shiva Nath Shasin M A , and consists of 
a discussion of religious topics Savings from the 
Bible and other sacred books have Men introduced 
and discussed The writer gives his opnim about 
Ekdevabad Bahudevabid Necessii> tree Will and 
other philosophical and rel g ous topics I l>e iransla 
tion IS good and as the writer has mten referred 10 the 
Hindu religion, there has necessanlj been a free use of 
Sanskrit words We would have much 1 ked an anno* 
tat ion of such words m the footnote for the use of those 
who know nothing of SansUru 

Cyan and Dharm Kt taraau by \Ir Prakaih 0 < a 
Printed at the Ve lalkishore has PnnU ig ll'or/s 
Lahore CrovnSto pp So Price— at 4 
Ihis IB a translation ol ihe Iasi teachings of the Uie 
Untented Utahmo sage htaharsltt Oevendca Nath 
Tagore The original is in Bengali and the iransU* 
lion has been idionativ Ihe d llerent discourses are 
headed under the dates 011 which (hey were delivered 
It goes without saying that they are imbued with 
religious fire and a skilful exercise of imagination I he 
sage speaks of the genesis of the woild much in the 
same way in which it is discribedin lite B ble and com 
ing down to India deals with some of >ls special features 
giving his views about spiritual cuhurc and other 
kindred subjects 

M b 

Gljarati 


Mudra Rakshos translet'A mta Gujarati by hishau- 
lal HarshttJrai Dhrina, a A . Head Master R C 
High School, Ahinedabad Printed by He Umioh 
Printing Press Company Ahmedabat Cloth bouui 
pp ISO Price Re s 0 0 (rpia) 

A review of the Second Fdiiion of ths work was 
published by us in tl e July issue of 1908 and we are 
happy to see that it has row passed into a fresh 
edition As usual with all the works td this erudite 
Cujarait Kholar, the introduction is the most saluable 
part of the contribution made by him it contains so 
manv or ginal slatcmcnls— the result of scientific re> 
search— tnal unless one elects to go into (hem tn 
estenso, one fails to appreciate them at (heir true 
value Tor instance, he has tried m the Introduuon to 


this edition lo fit the time when 

*nd god d 'Unshed, from materials which would indeed 
lax the k lowledge of any Sankniist 10 reject He 
has funhec come to the conclusion that (he 
and the and the Jifgit; the j^st and the 

ittcnliQited in the drama, were really one 


and the same tribe and not different, le, (he 
Parasikas were not different from the Vavanas, nor 
the Shakas from the Candharas He says that the 
ifT’lfA dialect mentioned by Panini is really the 
Iranian dialect prevalent in the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury before Christ Ihe native country of tjia* 
IS also determined by him m a coni mciiig way But the 
most remarkable result nl his researches seems 10 us to 
be the definite opimo 1 he pronou icrs as to Civanakva 
being tie author of tlie wmgt and at i ani i g Hb 
says so far b)ck as twelve vcirs ago he had ventured 
imuiiively to opine that both the works came from 
the pen of Chanakva Dr Bhandarkar and Ur 
lacobi both d Rered from him and the former placed 
' aisyayan — another name of Chanakva— somewhere 
after the second century A U and the latter fell 
sceptic as to oie and the same person being tl'* 
auihor of three such tieatises on vueh widely 
dineceni topes ai ^4. wiB, and nn Possibly il i» 


eight diRerciic na ne> niBW, Hamfi 

ara-iBnit, nPn? and This one fact 

cd Mr Dhrnva to imagine that this author cf 
these several treatises under different names musl 
be one and the same person, and now he has 
Shown by the iim larity of several extracts giwn 
X,. 1“* from the several works 

ill V. '"'«>• pUced beyond 

?« J^it ^ 'nlroduciion IS necessary 

“’’>6011011 and position \\ e only 
v.t*""' before, that these re- 

reading public 
^ Gujarat and that Mr Uhruba should not 
hide h s I ghl u ider a bushel hut contribute articles 
«6'>'‘'’own rngli-h 
du^tn h” j '^"f'yxaO' and Others It is bul 
due to hi n and iheni 


' “rr Anaiiiibai Jashi, by 

S4X fit Pobhshed by the 

tnrt TtnLi. f''ro»r»g»oie<j/ of Oieap hlera- 
rna,.tT‘'Vi' i’'"''-''* oUhe Diamoill JnUlet 

CTl ’^Prjy'f ,p. Sy/Cforfi 

W««r Prst/romRr o s o to R,‘ o 40 

orc^t v^.n?. “«'’eah and Gujarati. The 

known Marail •’’« "Oi k of ihe well- 

most re^abU L 1 'I need not be said is 

that it should be** read ''bv'® "a 
■u It woJd show that uL^ ' 

Indian ladies ari- ni' t occasion calls it forth, 
nerve The way m uh“ch "anting m grit and 
•*dy.ir,cJ^locoerc^Mlrf*?’'’*°v a iwission- 
to be converted to Clirisii„ ■*? " ^’“ard the ship 
Engineer of tne .1 ®"am y. the wav in winch the 
*• "‘“'"’’r. himself a Christian, taking 
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advantage of 1 er unprotected position tried to lure 
her into infamous paths and the vvaj 1 1 «hicJi she 
battled sgmist these unenv able sitaatiorvs rase her 
great deal i the readers ejes Fortunately, the 
stvle IS such iliat even moderately educated perso is 
can read a d understand tl e boolt 

Bharata na Mahn Part si 0 the Grtti Men oj Jnlxa 
p ibhst ei by the sat e society did priniei at the 
sane Press pp iq Cloth bo md Prstr Rt 0100 
(1912) 

Tnis IS lie first pi 1 of i senes vvh th the soc rt> 


wants to bnng out in connection vv th the Great Met 
of Inda The present work embraces ihe)ivcs(i) 
nf Y<^ ra] Handasjiof I ahore whose feats in loga 
won admiratio v even from E igl shmen (2) of Maharaj 
Chhalrasal]! (AD lo-,4) of Buidelkliund and (4) 
of Bhisi ma of the ^iahabha^at fame The object 
Vkthuhch the ser es is projected is fully borne out 
by tl s part -is it tells in an easy and pleasant language 
the 1 fe historv of these three remarkable men who 
have each left a name and an inspiring e'cample be 
h nd them 

K M J 


NOTES 


A Parable for the sun-dried Bureaucrat 
‘No’’ said the paving stone 
‘Please ' pleaded the fungus roots 
'I can’t be disturbed,’ said the paving- 
stone 

‘Sorry '' said the fungus roots 
‘Be quiet,' said the paving stone 
‘But we're alive ’’ said the fungus roots 
‘What’s that’ growled the paving stone 
•\\e Mittsf /rew, make waj, please,’ cried 
the fungus roots ' 

‘Nonsense’ said the paving-stone, ‘what 
can you do" — Weak soft things like )ou’ 
Here 1 am at the top and here I stay It 
ts an escellent arrangement Be content 
and don't push You make me very uncom- 
fortable,’ said the paving stone 

*We are in the great plan of things as 
well as }ou, and we must push,’ said the 
funguses 

And It IS on record that they moved the 
paving stone 

— E G in The Comirtg Day 
British Indians in Trinidad 
India s correspondent at Port of Spam 
(Trinidad) sends to that paper an interest- 
ing account of the proceedings at the dinner 
given by Indians in the island on November 
16 last in honour of the appointment to the 
Legislative Council of the Hon Mr George 
Fitzpatrick, barrister at law, who i< one of 
the members ol the community Mr 
Ramadeen 1 eeluck Singh presided and was 
supported bv a representative gathering In 
proposing the toast of the evening, Mr 
Madoo said that their thanks were due to 


the Governor (Sir George Le Hunte' and to 
the Colonial Secretary of the island for re- 
commending an Indian for a seat in Council, 
thus carrying out the suggestion of Lord 
Sanderson’s Commission Mr Fitzpatrick, 
he continued, strikingly illustrated by his 
career the possibilities open to Indians in 
the West Indies He was the hrst Indnn 
barrister to practise m the Colony, and he 
had now set another example for all to 
follow Mr Fitzpatrick, in reply, declared 
that the honour conferred upon him was 
an honour done to the entire community 
The progress made by the Colony was, 
in a large measure to be attributed to the 
Indians who had done so much for her agn 
culture The toast of * India — the Father 
land ’ was submitted by Mr G Adhar and 
acknowledged by Mr J Mahabir. “Pros- 
perity to our Island Home’’ vvas proposed 
by Mr Smanan, and Mr D Mahabir, m re- 
ply, said that it was the Indian who had 
made Trinidad what it was to day, 

Rai Bahadur Sris Cbandra Basu 
la December last the Pioneer published a 
biographical sketch of Rai Bahadur Sris 
Chandra Basu of the United Provinces Pro- 
vincial Judicial Service The sketch des- 
cribes in detail the brilliant academical 
career ol Mr Basu and his attainments and 
achievements as an orientalist He is 
known to Sanskrit scholars all over the 
world as the traslaior and editor of PSnini’s 
Ashiadhsayi and Bhaiioji Dikshit’sSiddhan- 
ta Kaumudi, the contributor to the Sacred 
Books of the Hindus Series of some of the 
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most im} orIan( woiks iwc \t h s »Bge« 
tonwas slatted lie 1 1 poriant ^nd isell 
kioxvn senes of the Sacicd Books of tie 
Hindus b> the Pan ni Uffice oi Mlaliabad 
and to this set es 1 e I as coniiibulcd il e 
translations of Isa, Keiia Uatha Prasna 
Mundaka Mandukja and Cl I andogja Upa 
nishads \Mlh tl e Lo nmentary of Madhxa 
the Vedanta butra with the Commeitary 
of Baladc>a nnd two sections of YSjna 
valkja SiTinti with the CGntmentary known 
as MitakshaiS and notes from tie gloss 
Balambhatii Ml these works hate been 
\ery fatourably spoken of by competent 


Sanskrit scholars of the 
East and the West 
‘ The study of Hindu 
I aw not only demands 
a very efficient know 
ledge of Sanskrit Gram 
mar but also of Hindu 
Philosophy, Upanishads 
the Vedas the Puranas, 
and eten the Tantras 
How carefully Rai 
Buhadur Sns Chandra 
Basu Ins studied these 
d fferent branches of 
bansl rit learning is eti 
dent fron his Cate 
chism of Hinduism 
which was published in 
1899 

His judgment m the 
Benares Caste case, m 
which Dabu Govinda 
Das was one of the 
part es shows his mas 
lery of Hindu Law But 
what IS less known is 
h s \rab c scholarship 
He possesses a unique 
hrsi hand knowledge 
from the orie, nal author 
It es of both H ndu and 
Mul amniadan Law \t 
Ghaz pur he iiad to try 
a very compi caled case 
of Mahomedan Law 
Can the Wahabis pray 
in the same mosque 
wiili tie Suonis? that 
was the dispute between 
.SI the Iiiig ou« parties 

who souglit justice at 
his hands I \tensive reading of almost the 
vhole I leraturc of Mahomedan jurisprudence 
' the or g I al \rab c— for which he had to 

get bools publ si ed outside India in Maho 

nlr es such as hgjpt and Persia, 
cirlj a j ear to decide this import* 

' " a decision wh cli is of great 
lawyers for it has settled, 
cry moot point of Mahomed* 


luok bin' 
ant case 
\alue to Ind: 
once for all 


n 1 a 


• \llhoucl, Sn, Ci andra Basus greit 

o. n,s:Ta;” t'ztrs 

he lias fcinarkablj succeeded the stu ly of 
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religions has been \ery dear to him He 
has de\oted much ol his time to the com- 
parative stodj of religions Like the great 
Raja Ram Mohun Ro\, he has studied the 
religious scriptures of the principal faiths 
of India from their original sources A 
thorough master of Sanskrit and Arabic, the 
study of the Sacred Books of the Hindus 
and Mahomedans in the original did not 
present anj diffictiltj to him But he had 
to learn Hebrew and Greek tc undcr-tmd 
the Old and New Testaments of the Chris- 
tians ” 

“His creditable knowledge of Latin, 
French md German shons the interest he 
has also taken in comparatiie philology 

It IS an irony of fate that such a man 
should have to rot in the Provincial Service 
wfiife much younger and much less learned 
and able Civilians become Sessions Judges 
and High Court Judges Under reasonable 
and equitable service rule«, Mr Basu should 
have long ago adorned the High Court 
bench 

State Life Insurance 

We learn from The Tit.eiil:elh that 

Itfeinsurance by the State is now in opera- 
tion m Wisconsin Its purpose is to provide 
safe insurance at the lowest cost and with 
the insured getting ail possible benefit 
Companies which insure lives for what 
profit iljcj can make, pay from 30 to 70 per 
cent of the first premium to the person who 
solicits and <ecures the policy Ihey pay 
from 5 to 15 per cent of subsequent pre- 
miums to the person who collects the pre- 
miums This Item of evpense is removed from 
the Wisconsin state plan Fiery factory ins 
pector, clerk, and treasurer of every county, 
town, city, and village and every state 
bank are insurance agents for the Slate 
It IS their duty to receive applications and 
remit the premiums They aie paid no extra 
salary for doing it The policy-holder who 
wishes to be his own collector can forward 
his own premium and the Stale will allow 
him one per cent for collecting A feature 
of the Wisconsin state plan is that if the 
insured fads to pav his premium at any 
time, the reserve fund will go towards 
paying the premium until that reserve is 
exhausted or until the insured resumes pav- 
ment. The insured may borrow on his 
policy to any amount not exceeding the 

14 


reserve fund on that policy Moreover, the 
insured may deposit any sum or sums m 
advance towards the payment of premiums, 
and an excess deposit remaining for one 
year shall draw interest No policy is 
written for less than S500 nor more than 
■>3 000 

The Ctvil Service and class 
representation 

The question of holding the Civil Service 
examination in India, too^ has developed in 
some British Civilian and non-official wit- 
nesses before the Royal Public Services 
Commission an extraordinary amount of 
appreciation of the capacity of such races 
as the Gurkhas, Sikiic, Pathans, They 

think that all these classes, as well as the 
backward eJasses sJiouJd be represented 
m the Services This may be a mere 
dodge on their part for keeping out 
the intellectual Indians from the Civil 
Service For nothing has ever been done 
or proposed to be done by these witnesses 
to train the Sikhs, the Gurkhas and other 
* fighting races to become magistrates and 
judges 

1 he Highlanders of Scotland make very 
good soldiers We should like to know 
what proportion of the Indian Civil Service 
consists of Highlanders 

But the case of the Irish, as given m Ntr 
F Hugh O Donnell, m a ’s book on “A His- 
tory of the Irish Parliamentary Party" 
seems hardly credible Says Mr O’dpnnell, 
ex Irish M P — 

O le Indo Irish grievance uas of a minor but 
characiensiic kind and it continues in worse proper 
Uons in tie present day Annoyed at the great 
numbers o{de\er Irish students who won their way 
to hgh places m the Indan Cml Service by open 
competition against Englishmen and irr tated by the 
wi olesale defeat which Irish ability in these depart- 
ments was inflicting opo 1 English rivalry the British 
Goveniment at Home in conjunclion w ih the Inda 
Oftice determined to exclude the Irishmen by ihe 
simple but discreditable expedient of practically conlin 
mg the choice of examiners at tie competitive 
examinations to professors and tutors front Oxford 
and Cambridge by which plan the Government 
granted an enormous advantage to Oxford and 
Cambridge students who for years had studied under 
these professors and tutors knew their methods and 
could almost divine their questions The students 
from Ireland having had no previous acquaintance 
«ith the ways of the exam ners at once found them 
selves handicapped to a degree which has practically 
eliminated the Irish element from tl e Civil Service of 
India U was a foul blovv When we remember the 
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long and illustrious roll of great servants of the Croun 
Ireland contributed to India under asjstem ofliir 
play the new policy ms as stupid as it was base. 

As I was an Imperialist as well as a Nationalist, 

I resented tlie stupidity as well as tlie injustice 
of the proa-eding Among otlirr English stales 
men i addressed inyself to Lord Salisbury 
in particular as the man who was best able to 
influence the administration in the mailer I 
had in parvieulaT a long and somewhat agitated 
interview with him in tl e library at Arlington House 
I-airminded honourable statesmanl keas he was full of 
the love of fair play as he was I found him adamant 
nevertheless on the subject of secui ing a predominance 
to Oxford uid Cambridge He belieied that tlie 
tone of the National L niiersuies was an linpciial 
asset which deserved to be cultivated I inainlaincd 
that the particular method of lultivalion was not fair 
Lord Salisbury was adamant To summaiisc again 
the substance of mv final protest and warning I said 
My Ixird the bnglislimaii has many virtues but 
I do not think that excessive svinpathy w th the Other 
races is one of (licni I do not think that live lone of 
Oxford and Cambridge will sup^y tlmt sympathy 
The day my Lord when you will ivave India stalled 
Irom end to end with Engl shmen from Oxford and 
Cambridge that dayFigIsli rule in India will stsnd 
isolated in (he midst of the I undreds of null ons whom 
Oxford and Cambridge w 11 have estranged from 
rngland for ever lord Salisbury r>nlv replied 
Mr O'Donnell, you peak a< a good Irishman but 
Ibclete that when you think of it you will give 
ui credit lor nobler mienlions I bowed and w ili 
drew Quoted by the Triiutif from the l/inJu 

In another place, Mr 0 Dontell ssrites 
ai lollowi — 

" Mr Uatfour did not inaugurate nor did he 
terminate the mean expedient of excluding educated 
Irishmen from the liij.hcr posts of the Civil Ser 
vice III India and at Home whsit las been such a 
biller wrong to Irish places of Icarniig as well 
as to the cheated students llveinscives the Ox> 
ford plot for monopohving ihe public vermes has 
been foslereJ by vonfedcrales betouging to both 
traditional parlies Uy the facile trick of packing 
the Ijiaminaiion Hoards of lie ScriKC exam na- 
tions with examiners cho<cn in ovcrwl elming num- 
tiers from tlie professors and tutors of Oxford and 
Cambtidy,e, the chances of succew ate raictd Mvy 
per cent m favour of the competitors who have rc 
celled ihcir training from those professors and tu- 
tor* I caused a nucslion to be pul ni the House 
of Commons in tie Sc'vion of ipu; aslo Ihenuni- 
■ber ol examiners irom Oxford and Cambridge on 
one side, and Dubiiri on the other, at the recent 
examinalioiii which had resulted in the success of 
some eigl ly per cci I ol the Oxford and Cam 
bridge coinpcliiois for posts in the Home and 
India Civil Service' Pie answer of the Minister 
was—' Jwttity-six examiners c^me from Oxford 
and Cairbiidx^, one examiner ca me from Dublin ' 
Of course, lainilanty wiih the style and incibodx 
i4 vour examiners gives an «dvanlage oftlvetnirx 
palnit kind lii'h Civ I Seivanls have been prac 
Vic^lly swiplcuti^ Indva wlirfc it ey used to hold 
dislMgiiihed |K.siiioii« And ■ i ll r I feme Depail- 


Rients alUaloable berthsaic similarly swured for 
Englishmen ” Quoted by the Tribuiieicoa the fiindii 

Newspaper Reading. 

Professor iMac-Mahon, of the University 
of Washington, once read his class in history 
a severe lecture because he found that not 
one of them was in the habit of reading the 
daily newspapers He declared that every 
man ought to be' plucked' who did not 
keep abreast of the times, and know vv hat 
was going on in the world * There t» 
nothing,* said he, ‘which ts so certain an 
index to show whether a man is alive or 
dead as hi$ newspaper reading Intellec- 
tually he is a corpse who dnes not keep up 
with the papers lobe good citizens we 
must know what is going on about u*, and 
that infornittion must be aciiuired from the 
dailies * This exhortation was provoked 
by (he ignorance of his students regarding 
the (hen recent elections in Great Britain 
A Vindication of the Turk. 

3ha( Turkev can iio^d up her iieaJ as 
high as any ol the velf-vauntmg Powers of 
Europe, most of whom have done and arc 
doing with impunity what she is held in 
execration for, is the striking avsertion of 
Ftedetick Ryan in Tht Rosi((t.ist Reiieut 
(London), a journal which must be credited 
with courage and a rare spirit of altruism 
Russia, lie say*, imprisons and kills the 
flower ol her population , Austria' robs 
Tutkej of Bosnia-llerzegovina, and Italy 
nniiders by hundrevls the gallant Arabs of 
rnpoh But, adds this writer bilingly, 
the»e Powers are Christian and Turkey is 
Mohammedan, just as in Russia pogroms 
are perniitted, or actually encouraged, 
because the assailants are Muscovites and 
(he victims dews The lurkish massacres 
in Bulgaria, which King 1 erdinvnd and his 
allies profess to be avenging as Christian*, 
'neve trvavtiAy tawvtd, Mt Uyan bebeves, b\ 
the incursions of Bulgarian bands If 
Europe suffers and has suffered these massa- 
cres (o go on since the days of Gladstone, 
why should she encourage the Christian 
dogs of war in the Balkans now ? “With 
what face can the Concert of Europe, 
which has been silent m regard to Iripoli 
and Persia, pose as the protectors o! ihe 
Macedonians ? ’ But that the Young Turks 
arc (|uilc w iJe-aw akc to the uiipotlanvt. of 
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such questions is show n from the following 
passage in Mr. Ryan's article 
" There IS a \eiy pre\alent belief that the 

Turks, and e<ipecially the Young Turks are anU* 
gonislic to all reform in Macedonia and wish to impose 
a sjstem of unificati m on the whole Empire Now, 

It IS certainly true that threats and interference from 
without in favor of a subject race do not usually liave 
the effect of making the dominant Power more amen- 
able to reason If h ranee, Germany and Russia 
were lecturing England on her sins, aud armed 
expeditions of American Irish were fanding on the 
Irish coast, public opinion there would not be very 
favorable to Home Rile for Ireland Rightlv or 
wrongly, tlie Turks altnbutemost of the disturbances 
in Macedonia to the Bulgarian bands and maintain 
that even if massacres have occurred as recently at 
Koebana, It IS these reckless bands that have given 
the first provocation Rightly or wronglv — and 
probably very wrongly — they have followed the usual 
way of all peoples in like circumstances and have 
attempted to meet external pressure — m the cave ol 
Tripoli the words might be wanton attack— by inter 
nal concentration and the postponement of all reform 
Mr Ryan then makes a slashing arraign 
ment of the Concert of Europe As the 
knout his a metal pellet at (he end of the 
lash, so this writer arms hi$ scourge with a 
stinging passage from Mark Twain He 
writes 

“One of the most revolting hypocrisies of the whole 
affair IS that the precious Concert of Europe — that 
IS to say, the ‘Christian’ Powers of Europe, to the 
Exclusion of Turkey — about whose resuscitation some 
Radical journalists are incoinprehensivety enthusiastic, 
includes Italy and Russia And Russia, as has been 
mentioned, is one of the two ‘mandatories’ of Europe 
Russia which on any showing, is an immeasurably 
less CIV ilired State (lian Turkey’, when (he most ex- 
treme deductions are made Russia whose hands are 
dnppmg with the blood of Persian Nationalists fight- 
mg for liberty, and whose ^ils are choked nilh the 
flower of her own people Sut then Russia le Chris 
iian, she is a member of the Concert,' she doesn i 
'poliuic' the soil of Eucojse No Collective Notes will 
pass round the Chancellenes on the slate of Persia 
or Georgia, or Finland JjBMgJjldisJii/bJhetornJcwy" 
And then Italy, another mem^r of the Concert, with 
4rr hands red with the blood of the unfortunate and 
heroic Arabs of Tripoli figlitmg as gallantly as any 
people ever fought against the most shameless bngan 
dage of modern times Such are the tcvichers of 
Turkey, her moral exemplars in the wavs of good 
government’ One thinks of Mark Twain s stinging 
charicterizalion twelve years ago of the Crmccn at 
that lime On New years hve, 1900, he vrroie as 
follows ‘A greeting from the nmctecnih lo the 
twentieth century ’ *1 bring you the stately naUtui 
named Chri»rendoni, rcrum ng bedraggled besmirch 
ed^nd dishonored from private raids in Kiao, China, 
Manchuria and the Pliihppuves, with her soul full of 
rneanness her pocket full of boodle, and her mouih full 
of pious hypocrisies Give her soap and towel, but hide 
ihe lookirg glass.’ Torkey assuretUy can hold bee head 
as high as the highest ol her tncniots and critics. 


But if these indictments be true, it would 
be necessary for those nations which are 
foremost tn Jwnowledge and power to be 
foremost also m active humanity and 
consistency , if the world is to be made better 
than It IS 

The Balkan Allies are committing as 
great atrocities on the Turkish men, women 
and children as the Turks were ever guilty 
of What IS Europe doing? 

Russia, China and Japan. 

Japan 15 to work in union with Ciuna 
against the encroachments of outside 
Powers China is great, but she i» weak, 
sav the vernacular press of Pekin and 
Shanghai According to the views of a 
French engineer quoted in the Cron (Paris', 
the riowe/v Land is no longer an inert 
mas* of territory enclosed within the Great 
Wall Her industrial development within 
ten or fifteen years has been prodigious 
Chinese engineers build the railroads. 
Chinese arsenals forge the great guns, and 
at every school for boys there is a military 
instructor who trams the pupils to use rifles 
and handle artdiery. The merchantsand 
manufacturers of China borrow from the 
foreigner his latest methods and then get 
ndofhim As this writer says . 

“CUma IS not a country for Europeans to colonise 
The Chinese welcome foreigners learn their methods, 
improve upon these, and then get rid of the strangers 
The time IS past when the Chinese can suffer from 
foreign competition United among themselves as 
by a band of steel in the commercial struggle, they 
labor one for all and all for one, and invariably put 
the foreigner to rout ’ 

Yet China is weak, her integrity is being 
threatened by outside foe>, says the Min-h- 
pao ^Shanghai) Russia and France are 
waiting to divide the spoil, and even 
Japan may join the forces of the enemy un- 
less the watchwords he “China and Japan 
against the world ’’ To quote the earne't 
words of warning uttered bv this Shanghai 
organ , '• 

“At no lime has ihe condition of (lima been more 
cntical than at present liie Kusstaiis and Mongo 
lians have concluded a convention and, in addition 
a secret protocol was issued Ihe occurence of this 
eventcrcates a new siiuaiion This will mean the 
overthrow of Chinese sovere gniy in L’rga, the estab- 
lishment of a Russian protectorate over Outer Nfongo- 
ha anvl the comroencement of the partiiion of China. 

\ great problem is now be/ore the CJiineso people 
Its volution should engage the thought and energy of 
allthemenin China Thisisa moment when every 
man » expected lo do his duly and rush lo the reveue 
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o{ the nation Whatever discord there hate 
existed among the different elements of the Chinese 
people must now be relegated to llie bacKground ’ 

More decided IS the policy advocated by 
the siH-uien (Shanghai) The 

Mongolians must be compelled to remain 
itv the Chinese Federation as the American 
Southern States were kept within the Union. 
This can be eHected only by a recourse to 
arms Urga, the principal city of Northern 
Mongolia, now garrisoned with Russian 
troops, must be attacked, the treacherous 
citizens who have betrayed China must be 
chastised No offer of France or Japan to 
mediate must be listened to The machina- 
tions of Urga must be defeated by an active 
war policy. Hence we read 

Should China be fool sh enough to listen w the 
couiscl of France and Japan and indulge in the tempt 
me but empty talk of mediation much time wU be 
gained by Uussia to concentrate her forces m 
Mongolia When Russia has f tmly esublished her 
self "I Urga China mil find it too lat» eien if she be 
convinced that noth ig could save the siiuauoi except 
military force Mediation is certainly a good ih ng 
butwhat i the motive of hrince and Japan m propos 
mg this" 

I ct the Goveriimcin listen to a mse advice— Fight 
the Mongolians at once 

The i?e>nfi/ic<Jn Adtocate (Shanghai) thinks 
that Japan has the whole affair in her own 
hands and should enforce an Asiatic Monroe 
doctrine —rii< Literary Digest 

Education in Russia 
The foUowing statistics, which are taken 
from the ^xglo-iSussiaii, should inspire hope 
m those who think that re action has set in 
all round in Uussia On March 20, ibSo, 
the central committee for statistics issued 
an enumeration of the village schools in 
sixty governments ol European Russia A 
comparison of this publication with the 
latest statistical account ol village cduca- 
lion (1911) IS exceedingly interesting The 
village schools in those sixty governments 
numbered, in 1880, 22,770; in 1911 they 
numbered 80,382 , while the 24 389 scholars 
inscribed in 1880 had risen in 191 1 to 
114,701. The number ol male teachers had 
all but trebled, that ol female teachers had 
become Ittc/ie tunes as large as thirty one 
years ago Boy scholars were three and a 
half limes, girl scholars six times as numer- 
ous as in iBSo, and the elementary school 
that cost 270 roubles in tSbo was in 1911 


allowed 727 roubles (two and a half times 
as tnuchj. 

Indian Affairs at an American 
University. 

At a public meeting held in Stiles Hail. 
University of California, to discuss and 
appreciate the granting of a representative 
assembly in the Hindu State of Bikanir, 
Professor David P Bvrrows, head of the 
Department of Political Science and Dean 
ol the Graduate School, presided. The 
meeting was well attended Representa- 
tives of several nationalities were present 
Professor Barrows opened with a lucid 
and effective speech, in the course of which 
he said “There is no fundamental differ- 
ence between East and West. Humanity' 

IS one, and all races need similar institutions 
for their development 1 have mixed with 
the Filipinos and the Malays on friendly 
terms, and have found them very interest- 
ing Kipling was a false prophet when he 
declared that East and West would never 
meet 

Dr S Blum. Ph D , of the Department 
of Lconomics m the University of Cali- 
fornia. insisud on the importance of econo- 
mic and social development as the result 
of political reconstruction Representative 
institutions would be useful if the country 
developed economic and educational activity 
m the near future. The Hindu States of 
India should establish efficient universities 
to supplement representative assemblies It 
was a piiy that these states had no univer- 
sities of their own Even the advanced 
State of Baroda lacked this essential 
requisite of a healthy national life 1 he 
Inuian people should devote their energies 
to economics and education 

Professor Har Dayal, M A , pointed out 
that India's problem would be solved by the 
abohiioii ol medieval ideals and the intro- 
duction ol modern institutions. India is 
grateful to America for the sympathy of 
this liberty-lovirg people 

Mr. Gouind Biiiari Lal, .M A , formerly 
prolessor in the Hindu College at Delhi, 
spoke ol the Stale ol Bikanir as one ol the 
most ancient Rajput States in India and an 
example of the oldest political organi- 
sations in the East Its ruler was loved and 
honoured as one of the most enlightened 
princes ol India He was a strong man and 
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an able administrator and had raised his 
State to a very high level of efficiency by 
his personal exertions. The establishment 
of this assembly would set a good example 
for the other Hindu States of both courage 
and foresight. The Maharaja was a pro- 
found student of economics and politics, 
and enjoyed the friendship of the best 
scholars of the country He vvas, he said, 
very hopeful of the future of this State 
under his guidance, as he had an intimMe 
personal knowledge of the situation. 

Professor A. V Pope, assistant professor 
of philosophy, moved a resolution express- 
ing the appreciation of the meeting for the 
Maharaja's action in establishing ihe as- 
sembly and intimating the hope that other 
States would /ollow the example. He s.iid 
that India badly needed representative insti- 
tutions. The money of the people should 
not be wasted, and this end could be realised 
only through popular government. Educa- 
tion was the best investment of a nation’s 
wealth 

The resolution vvas earned unanimously, 
and a committee vvas appointed to com- 
municate it to the Afaharaji of Bikamr. 

Mr. Austin Lewis and other speakers 
expressed keen sympathy with the object of 
the meeting 

Professor Barrows, in responding to a vote 
of thanks, said that the British Government 
in fndia vvas one of tlie most interesting 
poliiical expenmenis in history. 

Thorough Change in National 
Character. 

We read in the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (Vo!. XXVIf, p. 
458) that 

“ On ihe 15th ol November, 1S39, Abdul Mejid sig- 
natired his accession by promulgiiing ihe ranzimal, 
or Hall i-Sherif of Gulliane, a decree abolishing ihe 
arbitrary and unlmnted poner hiiherlo exercisedby 
the state and Its officials, laying doMn the doctrine w 
the perfect equality of all Ottoman subjects of whaieicr 
race or creed, and proridinjj/or Ihe regular, orderly 
and legal government of the country and the security 
of life, properly and honour of all its mhabitanls 
\et the feelings of dismay and even ridicule with 
which thispnoclamaciou was received by the Mussul- 
mans in many parts of the country show how great a 
change It instituted, and how strong was the opposi- 
tion which It encountered among the ruling race The 
non-Mussulman subjects of the sultan had indeed 
early been reduced to such a condition of servuude 
that the idea of iheir being placed on a footing of 
equality with their Mussulman rulers seemed ufithmk- 


able Preserved merely as lax-paycrs necessary to 
supply the funds for the maintenance of (he dominant 
and military class, according to a foreign observer in 
1571. they had been sa JegrIjcJ and of>presseJ that 
ih^ daret not look a Turk tn the/jee." (The italics 
are ours). 

Yet we find these quondam demoralised 
non-Mussulman subjects of the Turks now 
proving more than a match for their con- 
querors in fighting and organising capacity. 
What a vicissitude of fortune.' What a 
change m national character 1 

The Intellectual Standing and Natural 
Capacity of Different Races 

Mr. John Gray, B. Sc . A R. S. .M , 
FRA 1 ., London, contributed to the first 
Universal Races Congress held in London 
m i^if a paper on The Intellectual Stand- 
ing of Different Races and i'heir Respec- 
tive Opportunities for Culture. ” A brief in- 
dication of the method of investigation 
followed by him IS given below. He says — 
lliereare several m*ihods by which we may arrive 
at an esiimaie of ihc average iivlelleciua) standing of a 
populvuon Without aiiempimg an exact definition of 
imetligcnce. it may be assumed (hat (his mental 
cliaracter is possessed m the highest degree by the 
leaders of the people If we could obtain statistics of 
the number of men per unit of the population who, in 
each country, bad risen above a fixed standard of emi- 
nence in literature, science, politics, war, engineering, 
\c. we could from these data obtain very good 
numerical values 0/ ihe intelleciual standing of (he 
diflereni peoples But such statistics could be obtain- 
ed for only a very few of the nias( advanced and high- 
ly ornnised nations 

'*1 hate found it most convenient to make use of 
edticalional statistics 

'‘Education, in the Schools and Universities of a 
country, may be regarded as the means employed to 
develop to the highest practical limit the natural in- 
(eUcctiiol capacity w (he people 

“ The number of pupils and students per unit of the 
popvitaiioa may be regarded as an approximate 
measure the 0 /i^ortunities /or Culture offered lo 
the people 

“ Thenumber of University students per umt of 
the poputaton is taken as a measure of the average 
tntetleclual Stundtug of the people. The justification 
for this IS that the majority or the leaders of a people 
come from i(s umversilies, and ibe average standard 
of intelligence requited ol the university student is 
much the same in all countries where universities 

“Having indicated methods of obtaining, from 
educational statistics, numerical values, of (i) The 
fnteflectuaf Standing, and (2} The Oppor(umiies for 
Culture, It now oivly remain^ to find a method of cal- 
culating the .V0ri<raf Capacity, 

“ The Intelleaual Standing of a people may be re- 
garded as the product of two factors, namely, its op- 
porluojty for culture and its natural capacity to acquire 
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culiuie lfihcioi$ no opportunii) tor CLthure there 
will be no culture, lionever life,'' ‘'le nalurj c^pa 
city may be As we have lalten mlelb^ence to 
be represented by the degree of culture acquired 
111 the Scl'ools It follows and it is self etident 
that there would be no intell gence (in this case) 
in a country il there were no Schools On the other 
hand how eier many free schools there mishl be in a 
countrj there would be no inlell gence of the kind tc- 
qu red in schools if there were no natursl capacity in 
the people to ncqu re it The usual condition of things 
IS that 1 certain percentsge of the populalioii has 0 e 
capacity to acquire the h ghesl inlell gence the schools 
are capable of developing Wemay assume therefore 
that the followii g is at least approximate!) true — 

' Intellectual Stand ng-Opportunity for (illure 
multiplied by Naluial Capacili and it ioHois from 
this that — 

^ _ Intellectual Standing 

' Opplir.m IJ lor 

Intellectual Sianclmg and Oppoilunit) for Culture 
can b calculated as has bren shown above from 
educational statistics Natural (apaciiy is equal to or 
proportional to the Formei divided b\ the iatler 


Mr Gray then j;ives three fables of 
“Order of fntellectuaV StandinR, ’ “Order ol 
Natural Capacity,” and “Order of Oppor- 
tunity' respecitvelj In column I of the 
first table he gives the number of Univer* 
sity students pee tQO,ooo of the popufauon 
for many countries The figures are as 
follows — 


OaOER OP Intbllecti ai Stanoinv. 

{i) United States 2799, (2) Sniirerland 
200 8, 3) Scotland 1787, (4) reance >06 7, 
(5) Wales too 2< (6) British Ules 862, (7) 
Spam 85 9, (8) Austria 827 (9) Germany 
766,^0) t-ngland 735 fit) fiefarvd 73 i, 
(12} Norway 707 (13) Finland 703, (14) 
Svveden 70 o, (15) Italy 687, (16) Belgium 
G4 8, (17) Holland 627 08) Japan 623, 
(tg) Hungary 503, (20) Negroes ^US A) 
H 5 (**) Meaico 331. Forlugal 233, 
(23) Russia 22 I, (24) India 10 4 

Ihe number of University students per 
10 boo ol all pupils and students in the 
country itfegiven as follows in column i ol 
the table of 


Order or Natural Capacity 
i. United States ito 2, 2 bwtUerland 
loot), 3 Finland 93 7, 4 Scotland 80 i, 5 
France 72 6, 6 Mexico 72 c, 7. Portugal 
699,8 Spain 676, 9. Italy 661, 10 Rus- 
sia 55’3, II Japan 52 8, 12 Germany 47$, 
13 Sweden 47 3. 14 Uriiitli hies 472^15 
Austria 46 7, 16 India 46 7, 17. Ireland 46 5, 
18. Lngland 422, 19 Norway 4i'3. 20 
Wales 382,21. Holland 346, 22 Hung- 


30 3 * 7 » *3 Belgium 300, 2\ Negroes 
(Ub A) 346 

With reference to this table of Natural 
Capacity vve way observe, that in India the 
number of colleges giving University edu* 
cation IS lamentably few even in proportion 
to the number of sciioo]«, very small as the 
iatler is (f India had a sufficient number 
of colleges, she would have occupied a 
higher place m ihe order ol Natural Capa- 
city than she does, higher though it is than 
those of Ireland, England and Wales. 

The number of pupils and students, per 
1,000 of the population in all the schools 
and Universities of the country is given as 
fallows in column i of the table of 


Orucr or Opi ortunitv . 


I Wales 262, 2 United States 254, 3 
Scotland 223. 4 Belgium 216. 5 Switzer- 
land im. 6 Negroes (US A) 185.7 British 
Ufest82,8 Holland 181, 9 England 178, 
10 Austria 177, 11 Norway 171, 12 Ger- 
many 162. 13 Ireland 157. 14 Hungary 
• 54 . '5 Svveden 248, 16 France 147, 27. 
Spam 127, 18 Japan 118, 19 Italy 104, ao. 
Finland 75, 21 Mexico 47, 22. Russia 40, 
23 Portugal 33. 24 India 22 
This shows that India has the least op- 
portunity for developing and showing htt 
capacity, and yet iliat capacity is higher 
than that of Ireland, hngland and Wales. 

The percentage of literacy of the popula- 
tion (excluding thove below school agel of 
different countries is given belo v United 
States $9 3, Belgium 78, Negroes (U S A.) 
555. Holland 98. England 99, Austria 6r, 
Germany qg, Ireland 70 6, Hungary 40, 
Spain aSs.Japan 95, Italy et 6, Russia 22 i, 
Portugal 233, India 5 3 


ana 


Many Indians and Europeans, in practice, 
construe the words loyal and disloval m 
«nses which vve consider to be erroneous. 
I he constitutional meaning of the word loyal 
J.'r , ^’^dia, as we understand it, is 

faithful and obedient to King George V. 
and to his Government ” In law, British 
Indiansovveallegiance to only one sovereign, 
namely, H.s Majesty Kmg tmperor Georg^ 
V .and.denvativeij. to his accredited and 
\V .hl'lf '* Ol St.l. occion, 

Bnl..|. Ind.an. .h, 
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o{ State Loid Morlej,“ equal subjects ol the 
King” When, therefore, an} English ciuaen 
speaks of British Indians as ‘‘our Indian 
subjects,” he usurps a right which belongs 
only to His Majestj. and is, therefore, 
constructively guilty of dislojalty Con- 
stitutionally British Indians are no more 
subjects of the English citizens of the 
British Empire, individually or colleclivelj, 
than they are of the Chinese Britishers 
and Indians are all fellow-citizens 

The inhabitants of British tndia are also 
bound to obey the laws of the British 
Government and all officers of the Crown 
m the lawful exercise of their powers But 
when such an officer acts illegallv or gives 
an unlawful order no one is bound to oblige 
him, be he the highest or the lowest 
European or Indian 

The Duty of Loyalty 
What 18 the duty of a lojal subject ol the 
Sovereign’ Cvidentlj, to give effect to his 
will in all CIVIC political administrative or 
Slate affairs I he highest will of the Sovere- 
ign and the State, so far as British India is 
concerned, IS embodied in the Charter Act ol 
1833 and the Proclamation of Her Majesi} 
Queen Victoria, with the re affirmation and 
confirmation thereof by her successors 
King Edward VU and King George V And 
what IS that will ’ That the Sovereign will 
try to promote the welfare of all inhabitants 
of the Empire, irrespective of race, creed or 
caste, that there is to be no governing 
caste in India and that ever} inhabitant of 
India, irrespective of his race caste or creed, 
IS to be entitled to fill an} office for whicli 
he mav be ht Neither in the Charter Act 
nor in the Queen s Proclamation is there 
any express or implied mention of or the 
remotest reference to an} cor(>$ dt eUle com- 
posed of British officers or anv irreducible 
minimum of such officers \Nhoevcr, there 
fore, employs every legitimate means to 
bring about the attainment by Indians of 
equal all round citizenship and prosperity 
with other peoples living in the fcmpire, is 
activel} lo}al, because he is striving to give 
effect to the will of the Sovereign and the 
State, and whoever, be he Indian or Euro 
pean, official or non official, oppose«, directly 
or indirectlv, such equalisation is wanting 
in loyalty in this respect 

There are many Indians who think that 


they are displa}ing loyalty by asking for 
only one fourth or one sixth or even less of 
the number of posts reserved for the cove- 
nanted civil service and bv almost praying to 
be saved from the ‘‘ calamit} ’ ol more such 
posts being held by Indians The} are doing 
nothing of the kind T hey are not display 
mg lo} alt} they are displaying, consciouslv 
or unconsciouslv servility and sad want of 
faith in the capacit} of their people And 
they vre not only not ir}ing to do the will 
of their Sovereign but are actuall} running 
counter to it 

A Fixed proportion of posts for 
Indians and Europeans 
\ot onU IS the suggestion 0/ fixing an 
irreducible minimum of British officers or a 
small definite maximum proportion of Indian 
servants of the State not the correct thing 
from the point of view of loyalty , it is 
undesirable from the point of view of ad 
ministrative efficiency and may be unjust 
to either Indians or Europeans or both 
Tor suppose that it is fixed that Indians are 
not to obtain more than one sixth of the 
higher posts If that means that they are 
to get just one sixth, neither more nor less, 
or a maximum of one sixth, not more, may 
be less , it may be that (1) there is a suffi 
eient number of Indians fit to fill more 
than one sixth of the posts or (2/ there is 
not a sufficient number of able Indians 
lo fill even one sixth In the first case 
the arrangetrent would be unjust to Indians, 
in the second it would be unjust to 
Europeans And in all cases, admimstra- 
iive efficiency would suffer For the only 
arrangement vvh ch can make foe the 
highest administrative efficiency would be to 
employ the fittest men irrespective of race 
And we hold it to be pritiia facie true that 
the people of a country are, tpso fdcio, the 
httest to govern that country for its welfare, 
except sometimes temporarily, in periods 
ol disorder and anarchy If others' also be 
fit, let them prove their fitness It two sets of 
Eurooeans and Indians be equal'^tKrespect of 
physical fitness, character, knowledge, and 
intellectual capacity, Indian^ are to be pre- 
ferred For they know the country, are of 
the Country, are naturally more sympathe- 
tic and interested in its well being , and 
their wealth and experience will remain 
in the country 
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British officials seem to hold that the 
best Indian is interior to the worst Tnfclish 
man That i« to say the least, a very 
funny idea But granting its trutJi what 
IS the logical conclusion? I hat all those 
posts of which the emoluments are tempt 
mg to the lowest grade of Lnglish 
men should be closed to Indians and 
that those who now hold them should 
be dismissed as unfit let those who 
th nk that every Indian is inferior to every 
Briton try to give effect to this logical con 
elusion Th e is nothing like a policy of 
‘Thorough to bring opinions to the 
decisive test of events 

The psychology of those of our country- 
men who oppo'c the holding of the Civil 
Service examination in India and want 
only a very srnall proportion of the higher 
prsts has been a puzsle to us The Charter 
Act and the Queen s Proclamation have 
given us some of the natural rights of every 
people In i886 many Englishmen gave 
evidence before the Public Service Com 
mission in favour of holding the Competitive 
test m India too and expressed the opinion 
that Indians were fit even to become 
I leutenant Governors and that evrn if all 
Civilians were of Indian birth India would 
not go to the dogs In 1893 a resolution 
was passed in the House of Commons in 
favour of Simultaneous Lxaminaiiois in 
England and India But some of our own 
big men are so modest so overcome 
by a sense of their unworthii e s that ihey 
would not claim their natural rights iheir 
statutory rights their soveieign given 
rights the rights which many con pelcnt 
Englishmen consider us fit to have and 
exercise Surely the«e our big men are a 
queer set Do they really think that Sir 
K G Gupta IS unfit for the post he holds ’ 
That Mr R C Dull was unfit? Their 
fitness nobody will dare question And 
yet they are not sports not prodigies 
Is It impossible for a populat on of 315 mil 
lions to furnish some 1 300 1500 or 2000 men 
fit to rule districts and some half a dozen 
to rule provinces? Decades ago, in the 
course of a debate m tl e Hou‘e of Com- 
mons, the late Mr Fawcett observed that 
It was indisputable that many Natives 
capable of governing a province, were 
fulfilling the humblest duties on salaries 
lower than the lowest received by the 


youngest recruit among the ICS men 
Not to speak of the days of Hindu and 
Mussalman rule, when Indians governed 
empires and provinces and commanded 
armies, as ably IS any of their contempo- 
raries of other countries, even in the early 
days of the Last India Company many 
Indians held high authority under it 
and were looked up to by their subordinate 
British civilians Have Indians irretrievably 
lost iheir governing capacity under the 
elevating influence of latter day British rule 
How IS It then that in the Native States 
Indians govern and m manv cases govern 
well’ 


British Character of the Ad- 
ministration 

It IS amusing to find how the parrot cry 
of British officials change vviih the exigen- 
cies of the iime« In reply to the insistent 
demand for self government on colonial 
lines 1 ord Morley as Secretary of State for 
India said that the Canadian fur coat (of 
self government) would not suit India, and 
that for as long a period extending into the 
future as his poor (poor indeed ') imagina- 
tion could penetrate, India must remain 
under personal rule, as opposed to represen- 
tative government Now, the British character 
of an adininistratiOM, a phrase used by many 
Anglo Indian witnesses before the Royal Pub 
lie Services Commission, really ought to 
mcansiich things as no taxation, without 
representation, government of the people by 
the people and for them &c If the Govern 
ment of India IS for ever to be personal or 
autocratic as it now i«, how can it be called 
Brui'^h in character? In India we can be 
deported vviihoiil trail or even the formula 
tionofacharge in England that is impossi- 
ble In England every one can demand to be 
and IS tried by his peers Here that is rather 
the exception than the rule Here British 
bom subjecls are tried somewhat differently 
from Indians There is no such racial dis 
tinciion in England Here very many 
officials perlorm both executive and 
judicial du„e. Great Diiia.n, none 

n tliu Uuitcd kingdom ihcre is nothing 
like the Indian Aims Act Britons can be- 
come volunteer- Indians cannot In what 
then consists the Bruisli character of the ad- 
ministration ? Lord Curzon thought lliat we 
poororientalsmust be governed, not through 
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tjur reason (which ivc rvere perhaps supposed 
not to possess), but ihrouflh our orient >{ 
iinaapnauon, i e , bj the holdin^j of durbars 
cUphnnt procesator«, disphy of fire*woik«, 
Cs.c , titJ the Curzonian trad»tion has not 
jet died out I his surelv is not a method 
born in the soil of Great Unlain and pre- 
%alcnt and successful there 

We need not repeat the comments on the 
phrase ‘Briti'h inelboJs uhich ne made m 
nur last number Our opinion is that the good 
features to be found in the adminisirative 
methods prevalent m India are not peculiar 
U British Other people, including our- 
‘eKe«, can and do use them What, there- 
fore, Anglo-Indians mean by maintaining 
the British character of the administration, 
IS that Britons are practically to continue 
to monopolise all the high posts, thus re- 
maining a governing caste V demand and 
a desire liVc this is neither just nor states- 
manlike It IS neither constitutional nor 
loyal Indians who \ield to such a demand 
are. ue unhesitatingly declare, wanting m 
active loyalty to their Sovereign and to the 
fundamental laws of the empire 

The Public Services Commission 
IheKoyal Commission on Public Services 
m India will leave India for England on 
April 19, 1913 1 hey propose to return to 

fndia early in the ensuing cold weather 
season to prosecute their investigations into 
the <cr(ices set out in the schedule 
pnnicd below and into any other services 
which It may subsequently be decided to 
include They accordingly invite all 
persons, not being members of those service*, 
and ail associations or public bodie*, who 
may have any reprcseniation to make, to 
send (he same, addressed to the joint secre 
lanes. Public Services Commission, Camp 
India, on or before the loih April, 1913. 
togeilier with an indicaiion of iherr qualr- 
hcaiions for gu mg an opinion on the points 
at issue Anv representations sent might 
conveniently he made in the form of 
memoranda under the following mam beads 
so far as they may be suitable in each 
ca*e — 

I — Methods of recruitment 
n — Systems of training and probation 
III — -Conditions of service 
IV — ,, salary 

V - „ leave 

VI — ,, pension 
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VJI — Such limitations as may exist in the 
Lniplovmcnt of non-Curopean«, and the 
woiking of the existing system of division 
of services into Imperial and Provincial. 

VIU —Relations of the service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other services 

l\ — Any other points within the terms of 
reference to ilie Royal Commission not 
covered by the preceding heads 
SciIEDt LE 

t Indian Medical Service and Indian 
Subordinate Medical department fcivil side), 
I I’olice department 
3 Jai! department 
I Registration department 
5 Indian Finance department 

0 Mint and Assa\ department 
7 Miiitay Finance department 
b Public \\ orks department 
9 RaiUvav department 
to ! crest department 
II Survev of India department 
Jl Civil Vetermary department 
1} \grieultural department 
14 Postal department 
*5 1 eiegraph department 

»6 Customs department 
17 Northern India Salt Revenue depart* 
ment 

Indian Slines department 
19 Pilot Service 
30 Geological Survev department 
21 Educational services 
21 Sanitary department 
As the investigation into the twenty two 
services scheduled above will be held next 
year, we think more time should have been 
given for the submission of representations 
I be time given for ilje submission of 
represcnlatioiis on the Covenanted and 
Provincial Civil Services was insufficient 
With regard to the next veir’s enquiries 
also, people arc being hurried and hurried 
quite unntccssanJy This is highly undesi- 
rable 

Individually, few men would be compe- 
tent to give evidence relating to all the 22 
services in the schedule But even for in- 
dividual witnesses, it would be rather diffi- 
cult in the course of a month and a haU, 
in the midst of all fherr other avocations, 
to prepare representations on two or three 
services Associations or public bodies 
should, however, as a matter of common 
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duty, submit tcpccseataiions on all the 22 
services, and (he memoranda must be under 
nine main heads So that, leaving aside 
sub-headings and minor point*, there would 
be 22X 0*3 19S heads on whiJi associations 
would have to send their representations 
Wc think that some 7 or 8 weeks’ lime >s all 
too short for the collection of materials, 
and the writing out of representations on 
so many heads, considering the limited re- 
sources in men and money of almost all 
our public bodies We think, therefore, 
that, if possible, the period should be ex- 
tended, one of the Secretaries being left 
behind here for the receipt and despatch to 
England of memoranda 

In the meantime all our public organs 
should begin to write on all these 22 ser 
vices with the help of expert knowledge 
What we say and write may not produce 
any eHect on the men in po\ver, but they 
would not be fruitUss should they be able to 
enlighten and educate the public For in the 
long run, even in India public opinion must 
triumph And those, therefore, who guide 
and educate public opinion, really hold the 
destinies of India in their hands, $0 far 
as such destinies lie in human hand 
Mr J N. Gupta's Evidence 

The followms rather long extract 1$ 
taken from the evidence of Mr J N Gupta. 
ICS, before the Public Services Com- 
mission — 

rum rtgnaw lo ih« u!iar]rei (fiat arc generatty made 
against us it is uf course easy (or an adierse critic 
to find fault »ith us and make \3gue allegations that 
we are lack ng in force of character m powers of or> 
ganisalion in driving power etc but if the same 
critic were asked to point out from the record of his 
own career foi instance 01 what particular occasions 
) e 1 ad given any special proof of these des rable 
qualiles and in tvhal cases to his own knowledge his 
brother \nd an officer had failed 1 vcnluictosay that 
the critic will meet with some difficultj )f the C<nn 
mission consider it worth while and if they ihink that 
It will repay the (rouble, I should advise (hat two or 
three districts may be selected where both 1 uconean 
and Indian officers hate served as District OflKers, 

and the record of their work minutely examined It 
w. ill not be sufhetent only to refer uj oftvcial dwusnents 
regarding the comparative worth of such ofticer, but 
we should gu further afield and find out how many 
useful schemes and inslilulions eg schoob, d spen- 
sanes, villages roads excavation of new tanks 
inspection bui galows, etc , each officer has organiaed 
and carried through Let it also be found out— in 
1 ow many cases of disputes between rival land owners 
and samindars they have personally interfered and 
brought about am cable selllemcnis, how many gangs 


of ‘ badmaslKS' and bad characters they have person- 
ally broken up, in how many cases of serious crime 
they have personally supervised. Ill shoii how far ihev 
have succeeded in making (lie name of ihe lintisfi 
Ua] lovtd, respccled and frared tliroughout the length 
md breadth of ilicir divlncls, in the rcmoiesl hamlcls 
and vilhges If such a test were to be adopted, I 
venture to say that those of us who hive lield charge 
of distnas will not shrink from a comparison with the 
record any I uropeaii officer Of a Similar vague 
nature are tl e assertions regarding the supcnorily of 
1 nglish oftcers in point of pluck and dish and ready 
resources in emergencies Lvery District Officer, at 
least in Dcngal, knows but loo well that occasions for 
the display of such qua! lies are csircmcly rare in the 
rather dreary routine of his daily fife, and the capa 
cily for patient toil and unllagging industry is what 
he mostly needs. But even regarding these more 
brilliant qualtlies — is it quite sure that if an impartial 
inquiry vsere to be made into all the cases where 
District Officers had failed to lake prompt and vigo- 
ruus action the balance will he entirely against (he 
Indian members of the service? Docs the history of 
live fcceni disturbances which occurred m most of 
(he districts of Bengal during the political agnations 
which followed (he Partition of Bengal conclusively 
prove that an hnglisli District Olliccr is more 
capable of maintaining law and order in his district 
than an Indian disirici olheer ? I hen regarding 
(he clash of sectarian md communal interests, 
can It he proved that all the I nglish District 
Officers were able to mainta n a more impartial atti- 
tude and to hold ihe balance even between different 
classes more succcsvfully than was foui d possible m 
the case of ind an District Olhcers? An impartial 
inquiry inio (he real facts m each case, may, [ venture 
to submit result vn giving a shock to il e preconceived 
notions of some of our critics Atiogeiler about 20 
Indian officers have yoincd the Bengal service up to 
date and I tlnnk the examination of theic records will 
show that as a bodv they have not fallen short, in 
poim of efKcicncy of the average nandard of ex- 
cellence reached by their European fellow efheers 

The Evidence of Bengal Witnesses. 


Ihe Koyal Lommission on the Public 
Services «n India^ which closed its sittings 
in Calcutta on Friday last recorded the evi- 
dence of 32 witnessev from the Presidency 
of Bengal Of the 32 witnesses there were 
17 Indian*, 11 Europeans and 4 Anglo- 
Indians Of the 17 Indians 14 were Hindus 
and 3 Mahomedans Among the 17 officials 
there were 9 Civilians, 7 belonged to the 
Provincial Service and i was a Barrister 
Sessions Judge 01 the 15 non-officials 8 
were Hindus, 4 Europeans, z Anglo Indians 
and i Mahomedan. On the question of the 
Simultaneous Civil Service Examination 
the opioi^ of the witnesses was divided as 

follows Of the 14 Hindus, 9 were for z 
against and 3 expressed no opinion 'of 
the 4 Anglo-Indians 2 were lor, i against 



and 1 expressed no opinion 01 the 3 
\Iihomedan«, i uas for. i against and l 
exprcsss.d no opinion. Of the 11 Luropeans 
to were against and 1 expressed no opinion 
Of the 17 officials 4 w ere in fas «iur of stmuU 
taneous examinations. 8 against and $ ex> 
pressed no opinion That is how the Indian 
Daily iVms has summariied the Uengal 
evidence 

Prof. J C Bose at Lahore 
At the rnvitation of the Punjab Univer- 
silj. Professor J C Hose went to Lahore 
and delivered three lectures illustrated with 
experimenis. It would hr good if the other 
Universities could persuade him to deliver 
such discourses, at Allahadad, homba> and 
Madras At Lahore he hasgenerouslv made 
over to the University his fee of Its laoo to 
be given to a research scholar in monthly 
instalments of Rs too 1 he mtroductotv 
passage of his first discourse as telegraphed 
to the papers is worth reproduction 
Dr Dose opened his address L) a 2 Iad ng to the 
histone juurnev of hvaha uho afterwards became 
ihephvsieuin 01 Quddha maknii' hi$ «ay from BcnKai 
to the Lniversity ol Tasila. inquestof knowlcdite 
I Mcnty five ccniuncs had ^onc by nnd there was be 
fore inem another pif^nm wlio had lourneycd the 
same distance to bring as an offering whai he had 
gathered in the domain of knowledge 

The lecturer called atteniion to the (act that know 
ledge was never the exclusive possession of vn) pani 
cular race nor did It ever recognise geographical him 
lalions The whole world was mterdependem and a 
constant interchange oi thought Had been earned on 
throughout the ages enriching the common heriUge 
of mankind ilellcnisiic Greeks and havicrn Aryans 
had met here in TaxiU to exchange ihe best cacti 
had to offer kfler many centuries the hast and 
West had met once more, and it would be the test 
of the real greatness of the two civilisations that both 
should be finer and better for the shock <rf contact 
The apparent dormancy of inlcllcctual life in India 
had been onfy a temporary phase /ust like live osc I 
laiions of the seasons round the globe great pulsations 
of intelleclual actnily pass over the d iTercni peoples 
of the earth 

With the coming of the spring lie dormant life 
springs forth similarly the life that India conserves 
by inheritance, culture and temperamenl was only 
latent and was again ready to spring forth into the 
hlossomaod fruit of knou ledge Although science was 
lie ther of the ^sl nor of the N\evi, but internaiionsl 
m us universal ty, certain a«pecls of it gained richness 
of colour by reason of iheir place of origin India 
perhaps through as habit of synthesis, was apt to 

realise mstmeuvely the idea of unity and to see in Ihe 

phenomenal w-oild an utviverse instead o1 a multivcrse 
U was this tendency, ihe lecturer thought which had 
led an Indian physicist, like himself when ^udyicigthe 
effect of forces on matter, to find boundary tmes vanish 


ing and to sec jiontsof contact emerge Lciuccii llie 
rctfm* of (he In ing tiid the non In ing 

Memorial to Optaln Scott. 

Captain Scott vv ith bis party perished on 
the return journey from the South Pole A 
memorial cross was erected on the Obser- 
\auon Hill constructed of Jarrah wood 
which will last for aj^cs painted white with 
the following carved lettering in black - 

“In memoriant Captain Robert Falcon 
Scott, R V , Doctor Ldward Wilson, Lieu* 
tenant Ifenry Robertson Uovvers, who died 
on their return from the South Pole 111 
March iQii 

• lo strive, to seek, to find and not to 
yield 

\o more fitting moito could have been 
chosen Ii condenses in one line the essence 
of all heroic endeavour in every sphere of 
life 

The College for ihe Vel/'lo-do 

It IS noicvsoriiiy that both the Biitish 
Indian Awocivtion and the Denj^al Land* 
hotders' Association have disapproved of 
the proposal to establish a college for the 
welUtO'do classes in connection with the 
Dacca Umversitv It is to be hoped that 
the idea o( doing good to them by mam 
force against iheir wishes will not be 
rntrrlainrJ )hc logic 'md vigour of Ihe 
memoranda presented by the two Associa* 
tions seem to show that the landholding 
classes arc neither imbecile nincompoops nor 
babies 1 hey are well able to take care 
of themselves 

“The Barmans despise Indians.'’ 

The Acting Secretary to the Burma 
Government said in his evidence before the 
Public Services Comimss/on that the 
Butmans despised the Indians, and Mr 
Justice Hartnol of the same Province 
echoed the opinion We can understand 
some people of one province being jealous 
of the people of another province Such 
jealousy exists in India, and in Great 
Britain, too, there is similar jealousy 
between Scotchmen and Englishmen But 
to despise and to be jealous are different 
things The Durmans worship Buddha, 
who was an Indian, they make pilgrim* 
ages to Sarnath and Gaya, which are 
situated in India Ihe traditional history 
ol the Burmese derives their royal family 
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not have proper educational facilities and 
that the sen ice would be swamped by 
Indians 13olh are practically disposed of 
by Dr riiibaut's evidence 

There was rmthmc lo prevent i man altcwling \f 
A lectures st the Calcutit Unnersil) which HOjld he 
useful ici him in comircticm vv ih the Indian Civil Scr 
vice evairiimuon ihe siandaid of llic M A ex 
im nation of the Calcutta Lnncrsitj vitsvtry high 
as each subject was pecialiscd 

Hovv do jou ihmi. the simdird of live M A l\ 
aminaiion of the Cafcuua University would ct'mpare 
viith ihe M A slandard of a I iiropean I niversilv ^ 
— 1 ihmU It vvould be about equal So far as bool 
knowledge goes it vvould be ab ui the same 

Of course ll e 1 C S 1 sa ninaiion x < test more 
of book knowledge than of brain power ’ — \ vs 

Mr Goxhile — How long would a sludent who 
had taken his M A degree m ntalhematics at flic 
Calcuiia Umversiij have to study other subjects lie 
fore he coud appear for ihc I C S examination 
with a reasonable chance of success ’—It is somewhii 
difticuli lo say exactly It depends very iniicli on ihv 
individual capucita of th^ student 

Fake some of the best students C ertamly not less 
than a year 

Therefore he vvould be 33 complete and possibly 
more before he could appear for the [ C b exa 
mmation with a reasonable dance of success*— kes 
Of course if a sludent knew all along he was going 1 > 
try for the I C S examinaiioii he could work up a 
great deal before the end of the year 

Mr I isher . What is the most general age at winch 
a man tai ta his IJ k degree m Calcutta*— Iwcniy 

N\ ould you sav more people took their D A degree 
at 21 than at 20 1*— Some taku it at the minimum age 
The average would be 2i 

lioyou gei many studcnis taking the B \ degree 
at the minimum age *— V fair number 

How many m each year ^—{ cannot answer with 
out looking up the siaiiitjcs 

\\ hat w ould be the normal age for takinc the M \ 
degree’ — Iwo tears after taking the B A degree 
As Civil Service candidates have to appear 
at the examinatian after complettngaz years 
of age and before completing 3^, and as our 
best students could not appear here before 
23, It shows that the probable number of 
candidates heie would be small 

Dr Thibaul’s evidence incidentally shows 
that the minimum age limit of 16 for the 
Matriculation is a great hindrance, so far as 
appearing at the ctvil service examination 
IS concerned Ils full disadvantage is not 
yet apparent ; for some of those who will 
appear even a vear or two hence, had passed 
the Matriculation before the age limit had 
been fixed. 

Some opinions of European 'Witnesses 
Some European witnes'es have expressed 


the opinion that for high posts officers 
should not be chosen from Indian races 
which do not possess “ character and tradi- 
tion," and that Sikhs, Gurkhai, kfarhnttae, 
Rajputs xnd iMiisahnan‘i^pos‘e«sed “cfiarac- 
ter and tradition,' insinuaiing that other 
races did not Mr Gokhale asked one such 
witness what had been done duringall the«e 
years to get civilians from these superior 
classes, and the replv was, it was not 
necessary to do anvthmg' Beautiful, is 
it not ^ While the classes wfiicli have 
hitherto supplied tfie fen dozen Indian ci 
vilnns are declared ineligible as Jiaving 
no ‘ character and tradmnn ’ the classes 
winch have both, need not be lapped, leav- 
ing the European civilians m entire posses- 
sion of the field 

But It IS onlv an ignoramus vvlio can 
utter ihe foolish cilumnv that the mijorirv 
of Indian races or peoples have no character 
or tradition ft would be not at all a diffi- 
cult task to show from ancient, mediaeval 
and modern history that the people of every 
province of India have glorious traditions, 
and tha* .all stiM continue to produce men 
of character Just as m other continents or 
parts of ihe world, there have been ups and 
dovv IIS in the fortunes of nations and people-, 
ascent succeeding tlie lowest depth of de- 
gradation, so h*is It been and so shall it be 
in the case of every province of India 

Again. If has been said that Indians pos- 
sess less vigour than Britons, and Madrasis 
and Bengalis have been specnlly mention 
ed as wanting in vigour As we contended m 
Our last number, it is irrelevant to discuss 
whether Indians as a whole are inferior or 
equal to Europeans in vigour The real 
question IS whether It IS at all difficult to 
find Indians equal or Superior to the average 
European in vigour And vigour is both 
physical and mental As regards physical 
vigour, we will confine ourselves only to 
Madrasis and Bengalis Our Madrasi breth- 
ren are quite capable of defending them- 
selves Hence we shall ask only' a few 
questions Is Ramamurli a weakling’ Or are 
the many other strong men of Madras who 
exhibit feats of strength weaklings? Were 
the Telenga soldiers m th» days o' Clive 
weaklings? Is Mr S V Setli, the aeronaut, 
wanting in vigour’ As to the mental 
* Howlogicalihe divisioms' Do Musalmans all 
over India belong lo one and ihe same race ’ 
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vigour of Madrasis it is superlfuous to men- 
tion the names of the numerous eminent 
Madrasi Deivans of Native States, lawyers. 
High Court judges, joucamlsts, professors, 
£Lc 

Coming to Bengal, we may say that we 
need not refer to our past history in proof 
of OUT possession of average vigour The first 
Indian balloonist was a Bengali, the first 
Indian lion-tamer was a Bengali, the first 
Indian lady to ' fly m an aeroplane was 
a Bengali, the first educated Indian who 
savv and described Lhasa after crossing the 
Himalayas was a Bengali Bengali hockey, 
cricket and football teams have defeated 
British teams many times, all but one oi 
those who have been commended byGov cm- 
ment for rescue work at the risk nl their lives 
at the recent Sibpur boat disaster are 
Bengalis It may be said a few swallows 
do not make a summer but at any rate 
they show that summer has not deparated 
for ever and is to be found somewhere As to 
our mental vigour we think our success 
as religious teachers, social reforiners 
administrators, judge*, lawyers physicians, 
engineers and professors and as original 
workers in the lields ot literature, science, 
philosophy, and antiquities makes a defence 
quite unnecessary 

Let Madrasi and Bengali young men, 
however, take note, let all Indian young 
men take note that their people are consi- 
dered lacking in vigour Let them wipe 
away the reproach by great devotion to 
physical culture NVe know they are in 
many places between the horns of a dilemma 
On the one hand there is this accusation 
of want of vigour, on the other, devotion 
to physical culture exposes them to the 
suspicion of being anarchists But where 
there is a will there is a way Lei them 
steer clear of rocks Let them be strong 
in body, strong in mind strong m faith 
in India’s strength and high destiny 

Commercial evidence 
European commercial bodies and witness- 
es have asserted that if some more Indians 
became magistrates and judges, British 
capital would cease to flow into India We 
think this IS an unfounded foreboding Lven 
if all the district officers and judges were 
magistrates, British rule would endure, and 
peace and order would prevail m the land 


It should not be forgotten that the Public 
Services Commission is dealing with the 
Civil Services, not the Army Services Apart 
from the acquiescence of the people in 
British rule, which is the most considerable 
factor. It ts not the British civilians 
who hold India, but the British army and 
the British officered sepoy army. The civi- 
lians may belong to any race without en- 
dangering King George’s or his successors’ 
sovereignty And so long as this is the case, 
British capital will continue to flow into 
India Gut we suspect the British sojour- 
ners in India do not apprehend the cessa- 
tion of His Majesty's reign so much as that 
of their own reign 

British capital is invested in many 
countries where the British flag does not 
fly Why then should it be scared away 
at the sight of an Indian magistracy 7 

Moreover, the problem should be looked 
at from the Indian point of view Has the 
exploitation of India by means of British 
capital benefited India Or, in other word*, 
how much of the wealth obtained by this 
exploitation has remained m India and 
in Indian hands, to fructify on Indian soil 
and be enjoyed and utilised by Indiana^ 
Does or does not the foreign exploitation 
ol the mineral vvealh of India lead to her 
permanent impoverishmenl ? Our attitude 
toward* the investment of foreign capital 
■n India must be determined by the satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory character of the 
replies to these questions 

Lord Sydenham at the Bombay 
Uivivetslty Convocation 

At ihc recent Bombay University Convoca- 
I18M. which, we suppose, is an educational 
(unction. Lord Sydenham, as Chancellor, 
delivered a very controversial politico- 
historical address and, lonstsleui/y enough, 

concluded It by urging the members of the 
senate “ to receive and welcome all serious 
proposals for reform even il they emanated 
from the head of Government, discuss them 
Irom an educational point of view and 
resolutely keep clear of poUUcal v.ethods 
t« the conduct 0} ibeir lespoimhW dehhtra- 

UoHS ' 

We shall be much obliged if his Excellency 
feels disposed and competent to sa> whether 
m am their educational measures and 
legislation, Government resoluielj keep 
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clear of political ends We do not think 
It bad for either the Government or the 
people to have political objects in view 
even in matters which arc primarily educa- 
tional or economic It is only the bad or 
retrograde political motive that is re- 
prehensible We are emphatically of 
opinion that not onlj is it legitimate 
for us to discuss the probable political 
consequence of any educational project, 
proposal or measure before the public, but 
it IS our bounded duly to do so, guber- 
natorial advice to the contrary notwith- 
standing Politics IS an important part of 
man’s life and is inter related with every 
other part 

His lordship discoursed on why Britain 
conquered (sic) India, opined that this con- 
quest was not for conquest’s sake, that it 
was a philanthropic enterprise, that Great 
Britain was the best possible uf all rulers 
of foreign peoples *'He said that it 

had been well said (hat the British people 
held India on tenure of continuous ameliora- 
tion I0 secure continuous advantage in 
every direction leading to the moral and 
material well-being of all classes was the 
manifest duty of all governments however 
constituted, and the sole justification of 
their existence ’ We could wish this poli- 
tical sermon had been addressed to all and 
every puropean witness before the Public 
Services Commission , for they have unani- 
mously opposed the progress of Indians in 
the direction of getting more and more 
of the higher posts in their own country 
We ha/e been for generations treated to 
the best political ideals , we long for their 
reduction to practice at an accelerated 
pace 

As to his lordship's history, he is undoub 
tedly aware that the fact uf his being a 
governor does not make him an authority 
m that subject His opinions and theories 
require to be put to the test of logic and 
facts, in order that what is true may be 
separated from what is not But unfortu 
nately, it is not quite easy to apply this test 
For on the popular side there are facts and 
arguments , on the bureaucratic side, there 
are facts, arguments, and the Big Stick in 
the shape of wide-reaching sedition laws 
Referring to education His Fxcelleiicv said tijat the 
slarlling revclaton of ilie Lniiersij Commission of 
1902 led to the Uniersilies Act of 1903 and 1904 


rhiscrealeda loud widespread claiiour Opponents 
alleged that the object was to ofhcialise the Uni 
sersitics This parrot erv was laf en up by tlic 
writers and speakers who had never read the report 
of llie Commissioi or the remarkabi- resolution which 
followed German and Japan Universities entirely 
controlled b) Government were pcculiary efhcient 

Can anybody show that the Universities 
have not been more officialised than thev 
were before, for officially controlled 
they have always been^ 

How does his lordship know that “the 
writers and speakers’ referred to “never 
read the report of the commission or the 
remarkable resolution which followed’^ 
He was not in India in 1902, or 1903, or 
1904 English politicians, unless ofhcially 
connected with India, or unless they are 
“white Babus, ’’ do not read Indian papers 
He was neither Hence his hrsihand 
knowledge of the period can not be such as 
to entitle him to pose as a critic of Indian 
writers and speakers of that period 

His reference to “ German and Japan Uni- 
versities ' will raise a smile in Indian lips 
Why did he not refer to British Universi- 
ties^ (he burden of his address was 
British supe'ionly over other nations 
It would «ecm, then, that m the matter of 
Universities the British might be 
inferior to Germans and Japanese 
But there tray be another reason In Great 
Britain Universities are not ' entirely con- 
trolled by Government'* and therefore, the 
British parallel would not have served his 
lordship’s purpose German and Japanese 
Universities are indeed controlled entirely 
by the German and Japanese Governments 
But in those countries the governments are 
national they may not yet have become 
enlitciv democralic, popiaiat and represen- 
tative, but thev are in their personnel com- 
posed entirely of natives of Germany and 
Japan, respectively So that the German 
Universities, though controlled by govern- 
ment, are yet controlled by men who, being 
natives of Germany, thoroughly understand 
the character and needs of Germany and 
are guided by these considerations , they 
have not to consult ihe needs, interests or 
idiosyncrasies of any other country Simi- 
lar IS the case with Japanese Universities 
Suchisnot the case with Indian Universities 
We hope his lordship will allow that this 
makes a vital difference 
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WESl.ERN INDUSTRIALISM ITS LESSONS FOR INDIA 

I By ‘Wilfred Wellock * 


I N many re<pect8 India is at the parting 
oI the wajs I talk with Indians, read 
circfully througK Indnn n«w<ipapcr» 
magaames and reviews and come to the 
concluMon that a new spirit is coming 
over India that a broader honaon is 
appearing, and thtt, before long, the g«nc'’* 
al aspect and nature of Indian life will be 
radically different from what it now is 

Quite naturally I ask mjself if all the 
changes which I feel to be not likely but 
inevitable will be for the best, will really 
make for the true advancement of India 
And, must 1 confess It’ I find myself hesi- 
tating for an answer Without doubt 1 
see manv things coming which will be ol 
priceless value to India, but I fear I also 
detect the presence of tendencies, ideas 
and movements which are bound to pro- 
duce disaster and dccav^ 

t^owever \ye may regard or express il, 
whatever name we raaj give to the move- 
ment, the fact IS patent that India is pacing 
through a period of transition, is, indeed, 
manifesting and devefoping a new s«|f“ 
consciousness There is, of course, the 
movement towards Nationalism, a great, 
a deeply spiritual, and an*advancing cause, 
but even Nationalism does not explain 
all the new ideas, tendencies and activities 
that are taking root m India at the present 
time Perhaps it would be more correct 
to sa> that the cause of Nationalism is but 
one of the man> manifestations of a newly 
awakened sell consciousness 


So far as one can see, from the outside, 
that IS there would appear to be no aspect 
of Indim life into which criticism and the 
spirit of inquiry arc not entering Not 
even religion is being excepted Ancient 
ideas are being queslioned, longstanding 
customs abandoned The integrity of the 
family and o( the family patrimony are 
no longer sacred things to a great number 
of Indians, and the family, us the social 
unit, would appear to be fast passing 
awa> Mure scope is being demanded 
for the exercise of ini^ividualiiy, while the 
rights of mind, of the mdividual for full and 
free development are everywhere being 
insisted upon I he desire to live more 
vitally, intelligently and self consciously 
IS spreading And it is for this reason that 
Indians are bent on securing a more direct 
control over the government of their coun- 
try xnd are lajing so much stress upon 
* education, seriously endeavouring to im- 
prove the educational facilities of the >oung 
f people of their land It is also for this 
reason that ihe> are desirous of developing 
trade and commerce Partly because more 
wealth IS needed to live this broader, deeper 
life, and partly because of a desire to pro- 
duce for themselves, in their own fashion, 
and in accordance with their own idea<, the 
works of art which adorn their building> 
and their streets, the monumenis of en- 
gineering skill by means of which the possi- 
bilities and facilities of life are greatly' 
increased, ihe fabrics with which 
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cloiUc aad jJorn il»eir pcrion*, InJiani 
arc bound looner or later to make a des> 
petite cHoit to detelop llic indusiital 
resourcei of tlicir country 

Uut having got thus far wc come face lo 
face wiih a ver) important iiueitinn \\i]) 
India introduce and adopt the indutinal 
policj, methods ami piaclicci of the West? 
Will she assume that the path that lias 
been trod by ail the commerctal nations 
ul the West must also be trod by iter il 
she Mouid attain comrotrcial prosptnts, 
or in an> n ly benefit the introduction 
of Western machinery I o my mind the 
pre‘ent moment is an exceedingly critical 
one for Indiai a moment that wilt not onl) 
have a profound influence upon her after 
history, but be a severe test of her moral 
strength and stability Tor the problem 
confronting frdia today with respect (o 
the development of her inausinal Ide 1$ 
essentially t moral problem, being a choice 
between allowing a coropatatis«!> few men to 
make unluniied wealth at the expense of the 
ph^sicaland moral well being of the mans 
or insisting on the moral intellectual and 
spiritual advancement ol the entire nation 
And to put the maiter quite plainly the 
policy ol ^^este^n industrialism is what 
It u because in the past the nations ol the 
West have made the former of these two 
choices 

To man}, I know the questions I have 
just now put will seem ab<urd, on account 
of the belief that the course of nations is 
determined in accordarice with fixed laws 
which are quite be}ond the power ol man 
to alter And then I am quite well aware 
that III England lo day there is a school 
of thought, which look Us rise, and flour 
ished, towards the close of the last centur}, 
which upholds the idea that economic 
cheapness must necessarily be the detcf 
mining factor in regard to all indusUial 
considerations, and thus that industrial 
expansion can only proceed along one 
given line According to ih s school 
human nature is esseniiail} selfish, being. 
It would seem, quite incapable, at any 
late upon a large scale, of making any 
mateiiai sacrifice for the sake ol some 
great spiritual reward or advantage 

Dul I most emphatically deny both these 
contentions In regard lo the first I dent 
that It is beyoid the power of a few sial 


wart and fngblj inoral men to after ilic 
course of a nation’s iratclling Consider 
the Reformation, for instance* In Lurope, 
by the end ul the fifteenth ccoiur), the 
Church ol Rome had become absolutely 
corrupt, a source of ly ranny and a hindrance 
to progress The lime had come wlien 
Homan Catholicism should be dethroned 
and the monastic system abolished In the 
noftli of Europe, especially m Germany, a 
few powerful reformers arose, m the south 
of Europe no such men appeared What 
was the result 7 The peoples in the north 
were awakened and thus saved from the 
further effects ol a corrupt and tyrannous 
rule, tvhile the peoples in the south were 
not saved, in consequence of which they are 
lOnlay hopelessly struggling against a most 
revolting oppression Moreover, if the 
course of history is fixed beyond the power 
ol thinking men lo alter, bow comes it that 
some nation* ji a faiily early stage in 
their development, attain a Urge amount of 
liberty and errci in the midst of their life a 
nuentter of free institutions, white otheti 
neverdo attain freedom, but are persecuted 
and repressed until all their hnest spirit is 
crushed Out ol thein^ 

\nd in regard to the second contention 1 
deny that human nature 11 essentially selHsh 
I think (t IS far more reasonable and true to 
say that n is essentially spiritual and social 
What strikes me most about humanity, and 
about history , IS the readmevs wvth which 
men will always sacrifice the material and 
temporal tilings of life for the spiritual and 
eternal And what nation is there, indeed, 
that has not at orie lime or another plunged 
into war, staked life and property upon a 
venture for freedom ? h there a nation 
under the sun that has not fought for Us 
religion and for religious liberty , and has 
not risked all things, even when it knew 
that even if it won it would not be one 


^ oeiter 

ottr As a matter of fact the nation that 
could not do that would never maintain its 
place upon the earth, but would soon be 
regarded as, only fit for vermin by the 
nations surrounding ,t bo far from econo- 
mic advantage being the chief factor m the 
determination ol a nation's history or even 
or lh„r mdu.it.al pol.cj, I ih.nk Ihalonc ol 
ihc most uttkmg and petsisleniK tauclit 
Itraoos ot ,s ,1,^, naifon 
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begins to concentrate on material and tem- 
poral things Its decline has begun And if 
an) one studying the history 0/ our English 
industrial development can say that the 
customs and practices of the leaden of our 
commercial life to-day do not indicate a 
marked moral and spiritual decline, then I 
can only say that it u time I was put m 
a lunatic asylum 

Morall) and spiritually considered there 
can be no doubt that in regard to certain 
sections of Our society (not in regard to all 
sections, b) anj means, for among the 
working classes I believe there has been a 
great advance, and that there exists to day 
a burning hatred of the ideas and practices 
adopted by the leaders of our industry), the 
last feiv decades have nitnessed a serious 
decline Indeed, I think it was precisel) 
because at (he time of (he Industrial Revolu 
tion the religious life of England had 
reached a very low ebb that English indus- 
trialism took the form it did As a matter 
of fact, up (0 quite recent ) ears there had 
not been an) advance in the moral thought 
and opinion of this countr) from the time 
of the Puritans And the fact constitutes a 
calamit), as ju t at that time, when the 
industrial Revolution was taking place, the 
greatest need of England was a moral 
revolution, the development of a new and 
broader moral code, a more intensely social 
morality, a grander social and spiritual 
ideal, as a preparation for the fuller and 
freer condition of democracy towards which 
she wasmarching But before such a revolu 
tion had time to take place, the Industrial 
Revolution commenced, and once started 
there was no stopping it or even directing 
It It «pread, is all revolutions do, like a 
/eier \nd )t nas not unU^ it hoi done 
Its worst, brought the nation to the brink of 
social and moral ruin, that the working 
classes began to assert themselves, and to 
cal) for a lialt The demand for that halt is 
jusi beginning to be listened to In a little 
while there is some probabiliry (hat England 
Will come to her senses, and realise that 
even yet her greatest need IS a moral revo- 
lution , that her only salvation as a nation 
and a people lies in a grander and more 
spiritual conception of life and of society, 
and that if ever she is to give birth to 
democracy it will have to be by viriute 
of a fuller liberty controlled by a moro 


adequate, a more intensely social moral- 

ity 

Being thus convinced that if we in England 
had possessed a finer social morality many 
of the social evils from which we are suffer- 
ing to day, as the result of an unrestrained, 
thoughtless and inhuman industrialism, 
would never have come into existence, I feel 
it my duty to urge upon nations like India, 
that are ju>t beginning to develop their indus- 
trial resources the necessity of looking at 
the situation from all side«, and especially 
of realising the importance of the moral 
factor, the necessity of teaching tn all their 
schools and colleges the fundamental aim«, 
meaning and purposes of society , the es 
scntially social and spiritual nature of life, 
and therefore the great need of adopting a 
high standard of social and commercial 
moraiitt If the forces of industr} be al- 
lowed to go their own way, unchecked by 
an adequate social morality, there 1$ hardly 
any doubt whatever that the industrial his 
tory of India will be very similar to that of 
the nations of the \Ve»t , but if it be check 
ed by moral and ocial considerations, by 
social demands that are taught in schools 
and colleges, and insisted upon m the press, 

I am convinced that the development of 
industry can be made a real means of social 
and spiritual development, of real well- 
being 

Consequently I regard it as one of the 
paramount duties of a nation like India, who 
IS preparing herself for s me sortof induv- 
trial expansion, is to study the commercial 
history of the great nations of the West with 
the object of discovering which tendencies 
have brought disaster and which good 
And let it not be thought that the form of 
mdu.tria! iife that is to prote permanent, 
the industrial policy that vmM be spiritually 
productive, the real condition of peace and 
well-being has yet been evolved, and cer- 
tainly that Western commercialism so 
stupendous, so vast and complex, is, for 
(hose reasons, either a permanent social 
form or a necessary condition of social ad- 
vancement or well being Things as 
stupendous and mighty, and possibly far 
more worthy have tumbled to pieces ere 
now It does sometimes happen that mere 
bigness and mere complexity do create a 
sense of the eternity of things Out that is 
only because |o a wreak mmd vastnes; 
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creates a sense of injsten which quite des- 
trojs the power of such a imnd either to 
comprehend or to ihink 

Before any institution or poficj can be 
considered a permanent part of soceiiy it 
must first prose itself compatible with the 
deep spiritual aspirations and longings of a 
people And that ihe commercial system 
of the West has not vet done The entire 
commercial system of the West is wrong, in- 
trinsically evil, because it is founded upon 
the idea that it is the right of any person or 
persons to extract for their ow n private use, 
and by almost an\ means m their power as 
much wealth from the community as they 
possibU can , and no mere modification of 
details in the superstructure can possibly 
make it good or even tolerable 
Now I daresay that many Indians, when 
they think of the indusiiial life and condi- 
tioni of England will conclude that India 
will never tolerate them and thus that they 
need have no fear in regaid to ihe future 
Hut let them not be too certain ’ Ignorance 
and poverty can account for a t'eat deal 
and many an lumeit an I good intenimned 
man has ere now found himself doing ihioLS 
that he would never have believed he 
either could or would d I have stated 
that Ihe Industrial Revolution in Ingland 
took place at a time vvhen the moral life < I 
Ihe country was at a low el b \noi|,er 
impoctani and relevant fact is that n took 
place at a time wlien the peasantry of I ng. 
land were cn luring ireoienJous iiardshio 
Labour was plentiful and cheap, and ihe 
bulk of ‘li« land was in ilie possession of a 
mere handful of anslocrai«, who not only 
controlled the land but governed the 
country with an iron hand Taiifb 

extremely high while production was limit 

cd. so that Ihe profits of the landlords were 
xeryg.eat But the laticr were mercies,, 
hey raised rent, to the highest limu, jhui 

orcing down wages and literally siarsed 
housands of hones, and w .Ilmg^o.U,^ 

, v a. in the midst <f such cond.hoo, that 

the Industiial Reyolution was accomplished 
Manufactories weie esiabl.shed here and 
ere tn diffcicni pari, of the country, and 
rr<...JcJ v>„,k lo, il.c 
.nj il,c unlorEunatr. l,„, „ 

, (.oJ.cnJ, boi 
mil.. 


of appalting Ignorance, and, as I have said, 
,0 a lack of anything like an adequate 
social morality, an industrial policy was 
allowed to come into vogue whereby almost 
any practice, hovyever inhumm and unjust, 
was so long as it brought in profits, permit- 
ted Being accustomed 10 poverty and ser- 
vitude, to reverence tliose in power and 
authority, to render obeisance before every 
form of Wealth, the pevsanlrv of England 
were just the type of people to make what 
"ui koow as vvesiern industrialism pos- 
Mble It was thus that thousands of them 
left the green fields, the quiet country sides 
of England ,0 try thcir chances in the fac- 
tories and workshops of the towns Being 
in the direst poverty they were prepared to 
un lergo much so that they miglit live at 
•vH and being ignorant of the why and 
vvliereloteof things, they soon became the 
innocent sichms of crafty capitalists The 
result was thyr before very long thousands 
< I these people from the open, green coun- 
trv were living in hovels and cellars quite 
unfit for human habitation, huddled and 
crowded together ,n badly built, damp and 
dmgv cottages, like so many cattle or sheep 
Mtervtime olcourse. nd vvhen their in 
•ell.gence had begun to awaken, the more 
’o Pfol“l and to 

„ ate »>ut before their protesting could 
beepe viivi ..ng like a menace, the^indu'. 

wh. e'ui'J”. 

Nince those carlv da\K 

i_ ^ ^ ^ whole has reinam^it i,,, 

oi 

'"C as well as n suffer- 

•■npoi...., .i,., I, ““J ■»ofkll) 

influence in ihe countrx -.n’l'®''* 1°' 

r”>»- II.. 
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Nemesis has followed in the ^\akeotour 
industrial “progress ’ and % isited upon those 
responsible for such barbarism a terrible re 
tribution, having made of them one of the 
most demoralised and impotent aristocra- 
cies that has ever existed Before long if 
present tendencies continue, and the 
Wealthy classes do not arise from their un- 
healthy slumber, they will be socially ostra- 
cised, literalJv cast out from society Irom 
the swift, full stream of our national life 
For without doubt, and in «pite of all that 
they have endured and haie submitted to, 
the Fnglish working man does love freedom 
and IS prepared, if need he, for the direst 
struggle for it , and now that his eyes have 
been opened and he has begun to realise 
what has happened to him, the struggle for 
liberty will ere long take place 

But what is the liberty that England 
wants’ It IS the liberty that Indians must 
never lose the right tr live as free beings 
to fashion lives in their own way and in 
accordance with their own ideas and tdeaU 
In other words what England wants is to 
get rid of the factory system And if that 
be so, what India needs to do IS to prevent 
the establishment of the factory svstem — 
that IS, on the & ale we have it in England 
What, in my opinion, we are suffering Irom 
m England IS the centr'ilisalion of indu» 
try in town* in large factone* the control 
of industry by so few mdividua!< a mere 
handful of crafty capitalists English in- 
dustrialism IS founded upon what is known 
as llie principle of Individualism — the In 
dividuaiism of the Manchester School of 
economist* But that order of individualism 
has utterly broken down, as the existing 
social and industiial unrest in England 
abundantly proves But tn what is the 
failure of [ndividualism due? To the fact 
that It tests upon the principle of individual 
liberty? Decidedly nnt Its failure is due. 
and most con«picuous(y, to the base and 
immoral conception upon which that prin- 
ciple rests, the conception, ,./r, that the 
object of industry is simplv to make iin- 
liniitcd wealth tor oneself and one's family, 
etc , and also that any means to that end 
are right so long as they can be enforced 
W hat we really want, therefore, is a new 
moral bass to our individualism, a new 
social idealism , a broader, grander and pro- 
founder conception of life controlling our 


commercial life For, as a matter of fact, 
what we are really needing is not the rest- 
riction of liberty but enlightenment where- 
by It may be properly used , not the elimi- 
nation of individualism but the extension 
of opportunities whereby more people may 
live as individuals And it is by purifying 
Individualism, by making it moral, that 
we can extend it 

Vnd certainly I do not see why this end 
cannot be achieved Great moral and 
spiritual ideals have prevailed in the past, 
caused men and women to leave the ways 
of evil and to strike out into new treitds 
of thought new habits and ways of life, so 
why can i they prevail today’ There is no 
litiiiting the power of public opinion, and 
1 am fully persuaded that there is no moral 
achievement, however great and stupendous 
It may seem that cannot be achieved as 
the result of hard and determined work, of 
oner and untiring advocacy and exposition 
Not a few Indian nationalists, I think, will 
hear me nut in this 

I am hrmly convince! that the solution 
of the induvirial problem in England 
can only, and will eveniuatlv be found in 
the decentralisation of industry and if that 
IS the case then it seems to me obvious that 
Indians ought to do all they can to prevent 
the over centralisation of industry in their 
own countrv Englishmen are wanting a 
freer life liberty and independence, more 
personal control over their life their every- 
day affairs And how can this be secured 
except by the possession of land and 
machinery of their own? Eventually, I 
believe that even we in England will get 
back to conditions similar (similar, ( say, 
not the same), to what they used to be in 
the days of yore when the people lived on 
the land, and each man possessed his strip, 
or his shed containing his loom, at which he 
could work as circumstances allowed and 
need determined Nor is there any real 
difBcultv in the way of realising such an 
ideal condition as this Now that land 
cultivation has become so intense it is not 
necessary for one man to have very much 
land in order to make a livelihood, conse- 
quently there IS really no rca*on why 
every familv m England should not have its 
piece of land, and, m addition to a house, 
an outhouse in which to keep two or three 
machine*, according to circumstances and 
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nccessily In this wsy poverly could 
practically be eliminated, because every 
family would be almost wholly self sup- 
porting And once the ideal ol self help 
and the art of self expression had been 
learnt, the people would begin to find new 
avenues of self-culture in the production of 
all manner of beautiful things Homes 
would be less artificial than they now arc, 
and would be adorned more and more with 
the products of the skill and faboitr ol iheir 
inmates Also, producinc their own cloths, 
(wo\en in looms which vsould be driven by 
a small moior, or by means ol electivcny 
supplied from a local depot) the present 
tendency of cheapening material nould be 
checked, as the people would take a piide 
m producing the very best materials, and 
m their own designs, and this, again 
would be a good tiling «s it would destroy 
the power ollashion, and cause people to 
be more self reliant e\en in regard to their 
t 8 e« 

In thisway men and women could become 
the real masters ol their lives truly independ 
enl But they would take full advantage 
of science and invention so that they might 
have more time in which to devote the n 
selves to those higer artistic activities which 
give most satisfaction and pleasure Also 
they would be able to have vanetv of 
employment, the privilege of spending part 
of their day in the field, if they so desired 
and pactof It in the workroom Moreover as 
the people u ould live m fairly close approxi 
mation to one -mother, it would be quite 
easy to arrange ‘‘centres , or “towns , if 
you like, where they could meet lor discus- 
sion, Visit the theatre, attend lectures or 
concerts, purchase literature, or borrow 11 
from the library 

A free, full, self controlled life is wbai 
Englishmen are to day wanting, and what 
every spinlua’ly healthy people is bound to 
want Such a life would be the roost eWee 
live means I can conceive of for eliminating 
tie lerribie socis} eriU tt'hich are so ram 
pant in England, and for ensuring the 
cultivation of a strong and beautiful 
national character Instead of making 
work hateful it would convert it into a 
delight, and would, vn addition, be the 
means of making art a more pronounced, 
vital and influential factor in life 

Of course, I quite admit that not all 


forms of industry could be decentralised, 
as the mining industry, railways, etc, but 
m regard to these, if each family had its 
plot of land, the amount of work that 
each man would need to put in at such 
occupations would be very small, so that 
such labour would neither exhaust nor 
demoralise him, especially seeing that with 
the introduction of the co-operative idea 
and spirit, each worker would hate some 
share both tn the control and to (he profits 
of (hat industry 

The English industrial system is wrong 
the negation of Ubeity in the many and 
the direct cause of countless social evils, 
for (he simple reason that it has a false 
moral basis Not until that fact has been 
clearly and fully realised can any real reform 
possibly take place And this truth ought 
to have immense significance for India 
It indicates not only that Indians ought to 
resist the tendency to centrafise industry, 
but that they ought to attack the inhumin- 
iiy, the callous disregard of human needs, 
feelings and wanK, which makes centralisa- 
tion possible And if in good time a strong 
moral appeal is made and a serious 
endeavour 1$ put forth to establish in the 
minds of the Indian people a new social 
■deal ideas of life which are superior and 
opposed to the ideal of mere commercial 
prosperity then ihe situation in India can 
be saved Western commercialism, with all 
Its tyranny and heatlle-sness, repulsed, ami 
an industrial obey adopted which shall 
be the means of increasing not wealth 
only, but peace, good will, and true well- 

And such a work can be accomplished 
through the deliberate cultivation of public 
opinion When I think of what has taken 
place in England during the past thirty 
my faith in the possibilities of 
public opinion scarcely knows any bounds 
To-day England possesses one of the most 
inteUigent proletariats in the world , and 
>« the great task of enlightening the 

working classes of this country, the indus- 

trial workers aud the rural peasants alike 
has been accomplished in the short space of 
tvwmy or thirty years What with lectures, 
debates and speeches, a cheap press,— 
especially the establishment of the half- 
penny daily newspaper. -the production of 
the greatest works m lUeratufe m neat 
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handy volumes from s«\pence to a shilling, 
the working classes of England have 
become enlightened to a degree that even 
the aristocracy and Middle Classes of our 
country have httle idea of Only the 
other da} a Principal in one of our Univer- 
sities said that practicallj all the serious 
reading in England to day was being done 
by working men 

And certain!}, as I have ahead} hinted, 
it was very unwise to rely too much on 
the belief that Indians would never fall a 
pre} to the libert} desirojtng industrial 
s}slem of the West, for the temptations of 
wealth and luxury are great, and one may 
never know who vviU not fall a prey to 
them If our forefathers of two centuries 
ago, sa}, could be shown how the majority 
of their descendants were living and vvoik 
mg to day I imagine they would be slag 
gered, and would sa} “ Impossible] this 
must be a dream * ' 

Without doubt India must leach her 
sons and daughters a new social idealism , 
teacii ilieiii that life is an art, and sboiv 
them what the true conditions of well, 
being are And both m England and in 
the Last there is great need to strike a 
heav) blow at that tremendous he, that 
foundation principle of Western econo 
niKS —that the object of industry is to 
make unlimited wealth for oneself and 
ones laniil} Other evil principles, *lhe 
outcome of this primary one, and now, as 
the result of practice, accepted as just 
and right, are also in need of being attack 
ed and uprooted, for being e^scntlaU} 
immoral and anti social, they are doing 
incalculable harm m our midst I will 
mention three or four (i) That it is right 
to buy m the cheapest market and sell in 
the dearest , (s) That it is right to pay 
the lowest wages that can be enforced 
upon a given set of workmen, no matter by 
what means, and no matter what profits 
are, (j) That it is right to take the utmost 
advantage of a monopoly, no matter what 
the nature of the comniodit} is or how 


poor the people are who need it , (^) That 
It IS right for one man or a set of men, by 
reason of a " coup, ’ to reap benefits which 
obviously belong and ought in all fairness 
to go to the community at large 

VII such matters as these are essentially 
moral and personal matters, and only the 
recognition of them as such can prevent 
the exploitation of the poor, whether of 
the half civilised populations of unknown 
and foreign lands, or of the ignorant, hard, 
working multitudes of one's own Hesh and 
blood It IS for this reason that I hold 
that the greatest need of the world to day 
IS moral enlightenment, the illumination 
of a deeper spiritial truth The modern 
world must be made to realise that there 
IS such a thing as an art of living, and that 
there exist deep and fundamental princi- 
ples Without which no nation can be either 
happ} or great V' e must not be content, 
as we have too long been m the West, 
w ih teaching ihc mechanical arts and 
sciences the means of making wealth, etc , 
but must teach that greatest of all the arts 
and science* that of living well 

Of all the fevers to which a civilised 
nation is subject, the fever of commer- 
cialism is the most insidious, the most 
dangcious, the most dehumanising and 
demoralising While it rage*, the great 
products of civilisation — hbert}, the free 
institutions of a free people, estabJi*hed 
through centuries of strenuous effort and 
hard battling arc in jeopardy, and tend 
to vanish spectre like, one after the other, 
until nothing is left but a memor}, the 
shell, as it were, of a reality that once 
was 1 hat this is so we need only look 
at the things that are done in ihe name of 
civilisation and by the great and, yea, 
professedly Christian nations of the \Wst 
to day in the realm of commerce Surely 
such reflections ought to be enough to 
make India stir herself and do her utmost 
to make her industrialism humane, and to 
keep It under ihe control of a great and 
lolly idealism 


UPON MANTELPIECES 

E V'LRV’ ordinary living room in the house cold tn winter season, and every fireplace 
of every ordinary Englishman has possesses what is called a mantelpiece, the 
Its fire place for defence against the essential part of which is a ledge or shelf 
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laslencil upon the wall I his slifll i» con- 
venient for holdiiifi tlimgi, and it i» 
usuallj the first object that catches out’* 
eye, after the fire beneath it, when one steps 
out of the cold wenther into a room m 
which a ficc is burninn Moreover it it the 
object which dwells most constantly m 
front of the gaze of tlie customary occu- 
pants of the living room, for Lnghslv 
people, like cats, have the habit of sitting 
as near to the fire as they can, williout 
scorching their shoes, with their feet 
arranged upon the fender When one vi- 
sits friends in the winter time m England, 
one finds them all seated round the man- 
telpiece, and the first thing ones hostess 
says to one in the way of welcome is 
‘ Won't j ou come up to ihe fire * You accept 
a seal by the fire, and your gaze is imme- 
diately fired upon the fire,— and upon the 
mantelpiece 

I hese few words arc sufficient to show 
the importance of the manielpiece m an 
Englishman’s house, hut thev nave breathed 
not a bint of the variety that is 'o be 
found among mantelpieces Theie Me 
wooden mantelpieces and stone nianiet 
pieces, there are marlilc mamelpieces and 
mantelpieces of slate painted so as to 
imitate marble Some lover of novelty ■» 
Belgium It was I believe who discoveied that 
slate could be pamted in such a manner as 
to appear like marble in the eyes of persons 
who had never clo<ely inspected marble 
He made a iortune out oi his discovery and 
bequeathed to the West a new mdusirv 
because he had found a vvay of gratifying 
ihe castes of people who desire showy 
mantelpieces which at the same time are 
not expensive mantelpieces Moreover 
many good folk in the simplicity of their 
hearts admired this discoverer for his cle- 
verness in producing a resembUrtce — not 
to what marble looks like— but to ibeir 
idea of what marble ought to look like 
Some even "went so far as \o peeler slate 
with cleverness shining all over it to 
marble which was merely marble, and 
perhaps did not shine at all It had not 
occurred to them that there is a species of 
dishonesty about mantelpieces which are 
more showy than real, just as there is about 
men when they pretend to be what they 
are not It had never entered their thoughts 
that the hospitable sincerity »r> the tones 


of their voices svbett they asked their 
friends tr> sit vvith then) liy the fire, and 
the warmth of the fire itself, were things 
too real and too prccinut lobe associated 
unit tlic suggestion of slum in a painted 
slate mantelpiece 

I here are vjrieiies among tlic materials, 
llierefure, out of vvliicli mantelpieces are 
made, but in addition to these varieties, 
there are oilier vaneiiLi in mantelpieces 
produced by the various ways in winch 
inanielpieccs are decorated Ihe esscniiat 
part of a manielpiece, as I have already 
fcmarked, is tlie shelf or ledge which is 
convenient for holding things the coni- 
moricsi object to be found upon a mantel' 
piece IS 1 clock, 'iiid considernig that ihe 
mantelpiece is more often looked at than 
any oilier part of furniture of the room. 
One can understood that the place for ihe 
clock iv welt chosen Ifien, besides the 
clock there commonly appear ornaments 
upon the itiMvicIptece O mider once more 
how ofeen the menirlpieve is looked at, 
and ihen tin ik ol the responsibility which 
IS incurred bv the person who chooses the 
mantelpieve ornaments Suppose we put 
up •<) the manielpiece n piir of candlesticks 
which are much too ornatnenial ever to 
hold a candle what will be the conse- 
quence to our haliits ol daily thought 
ol she daily suggestion that ornament is 
to be preferred to usefulness ? Or suppose we 
put a nt rror behind the mantelpiece, in 
which we *ee our own reflections loo often ? 
Or a potter's jar of which it can only be 
Slid that the potter made a mistake when 
he made it? Ora bronze elephant which 
merely shows that wc were foolish when 
we bought It? Ihere is difficulty and 
danger m furnishing a mantelpiece 1 

I cannot help thinking that it is a good 
tnstmet wlwch leads English people to hang 
a family portraii-i| t|,ey possess such a 
Ibing— immediately over the mantelpiece 
Ihis fmMiion upon ihe wall is the most 
nighty honoured position m the room, and 
the ponrait that occupies that position is a 
highly honoured portrait. If many of my 
friends came out to India, it pleases me 
to think that they would find their 
poitram hanging just upon that part of 
the wall where my ej es most often rest when 
1 lift them out of a book, or a studeai’s 
composition exercise, or this essay upon 
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manlelpieces I hiNc thus introduced sou, 
reader, to hreside, and >Qu understand 
that ( know of no more sacred place to 
which I could invite jou An Englishman’s 
house IS his castle, m which he defends his 
feelings It is the instinct of an English* 
man to hide his feelings and allow no sign 
of them to be betrayed Ueing a practi 
cat man, he cannot bear the phy icil ex- 
haustion which cinoiinns inflict upon him 
Thet hinder his work He hies lor work 
and not forart nor religion nor philosoph\, 
nor the enlargement of his mind \\h\ he 
should liie so exclusueU for work is a 
puzzle eien to himself, for he knows that 
there are other w orlds besides that of wo'k 
I he gods who use him, employ him for 
a duster, or a broom or a saw or a pade 
or a plough, or a crane, or a locomotise 
or anj thing else of this useful knid They 
permit him to base his household god« 
which he arranges round his mantelpiece, 
where few persons but himself shall see 
them, they permit him to love his home 
as the dearest thing upon earth— as in fact 
only the most home living of men love 
their h >me,— and then prompt him to he the 
readiest of all men to leave it 

I have been talking about the general 
lan,s of mantelpiece*, ibiiiit other peoples 
mantelpieces, with the oh^eci ii last of 
cnmtng tt the topic of in\ own mantel 
piece Ilut before 1 t step further I 
must defend m)setf against the pn«$iblc 
suggeolinn that 1 wi-h to hold up m\ 
mantelpiece as in anv way perfect, or as 
in my wav an example to other maiilel 
pieces of what a mantelpiece should be t 
certainly wish to «el no examples, and I 
follow as few as 1 can, consistrnllv with 
m> but limited power of carving out a line 
for injseH Undouhtedlv I am as sodlv 
Heking in originality of character as the 
rest of mankind, hut in the single article 
of mantelpieces f do mv best to be an cxcep 
lion,— to ascertain mv real private liking — 
and to «el before my fireside loving eves 
(a IS cold just now in the Punjab) no 
ohje,.ts save such as have related llicm- 
seUcs i<v me by some sort of genuine 
afh Ills 

I he superb centre of mj mantelpiece is 
sdorned In a cfav vase which f bought in 
the baeaar at 1 ^hore It i< a roundish 
vase, with 1 flat bwe, ind a broad lip. 


covered all over with a black glaze, upon 
which appears (at about the centre of the 
vessel) a coloured decoration of bands of 
dull red and green and gold, enclosing a 
careless and conventional but absolutely 
right handling of a design of lotus blossoms, 
the blossoms being painted alternatefv 
vetfovv and green and white If anybody 
showed a wise man the moon, he would say 
“Ihc moon,” and if anyhodv showed i 
wise man this vase he would say “India ' 

I ike the famous jar m the Arabian fable, 
ihe jar which contained a jtnn, this vase 
upon mv mantelpiece contains a spirit, — 
the living spirit of India, or at least of the 
Punjab , but whereas the fisherman in the 
story drew his jar up out of the sea at no 
cost to himself sav e a slight jerk of his arms 
and a po>sible rent in Ins nets, mv vase cost 
me the round sum of one anna and two 
pice I keep it upon my mantelpiece not 
for ns use (for it has none as far as I can 
discover) but for its beauty, which is a 
diHereni thing from ornament and for the 
spirit in It, which is a very thought-provok* 
mg guest 

Bv vvav of contrast to the vase I have 
placed on either side of it two little brass 
bowls with Persian designs uoon them, 
which I Iioiight in Kashmir fhey are 
innnisiikablv I astern and I like iheiii 
l>*irilv lorihn reason an I partly hecau c 
t cm see the J nnmg which cut through 
the patterns where the metal worker has 
ham nereJ the iw > piecev of brass in each 
bowl together He did not pnhsh up hts 
work until all the human interest was taken 
out of tt These brass bowls obviously 
were made by a craftsman and not b\ a 
machine 

Next tn the brass bnwl«, upon one side 
of the mantelpiece is a paoier machc trav, 
and upon the other side is a candlestick 
Ihe papier macliu tray is leaned up against 
the wall idly, in spue of a useful vocation 
that might be found { >r It beexuse I wish 
to preserve it from accident, ond because 1 
like Its rich splash of colour It is covered 
over with painted (1 »wers after the mmner 
of the pitient Srinagar vv irkmen. and 
reminds me as often as I look at it of 
the wealth of fiiwcrs upon the hi;.her 
slope* of the Kashmir ffimalavas for 
me it »s almost like having the H/mtlavas 
themselves upon the mantelpiece' iJut 
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there is something else belonging to the 
tray the spirit of bnnagar resnles m ii, 
but not so eloquently nor so intimately as 
the spirit of the Punjab resides in the 
vase As a thing of beauty it is inferior 
to the vase notwithstanding that infinitely 
mote labour has been bestowed upon it 
The Punjab potter might ha\c made a 
hundred vases while the Srinagar painter 
was making this one tray hut the tray is 
the uork ol a school of conscious handi- 
craftsmen, whereas the vase was produced 
by an unseliconscious handicraftsman who 
belonged not to a school but to a race, whose 
skill was borrowed by the genius of his 
race (while he himself was unaware of it) 
and turned into an instrument ol racial 
expression The vase is the Punjab and 
the tray is only a little bit of Srinagar 
but still— admire the tray ' 

1 alking about the trav reminds me ol 
the shawls ol Kashmir I have no shawls 
upon my mantelpiece except in the same 
way as the Himalayas are there bv 
association In Srinagar, my wife and 
I were shoivn a shawl in uhich all the 
colours in the world were blended together 
in so wonderful a harmony and so intricate 
a design, that tse both fell into a fixed 
gaze 0! astonishment m front of ir Would 
\se pul It about our shoulders^ —the shop- 
keeper askel Nat, chat were irreverence 
Would ive buy it’ Nai, that uereeven 
worse than irretereiice lor this shawl 
seemed to contain the knowledge of the 
secret of the universe, and yet not to reveal 
It I he «hawl in fact was something 
more than a shawl, it was a religion , and 
this religion was to be bought for the 
irifling sum of two thousand rupees! Since 
It seemed to be the same religion as my 
own, however, the religion of art and 
beauty and humanity and mysieiy, I did 
not buy It [Jut f would advice you to boy 
It, unless lou po«es5 it alreadv 
The neM thing we were shown in the 
same cit\ in wluch we were shown the 
shawl was a papier machc penevUboa 
painted by a workman who now paints 
no more pencil boxes The design was of 
flowers seen into the niinuiest maibings of 
iheir petals and veins of their leaves, v»uh a 
nightingale here and (here, surrounded by 
a night which was a Persian nigUt, foU of 
poetry and moons and stars I his lustrous 


night and the flowers visible in if, and the 
songs ol the birds, and the moons, and the 
stars were all to be purchased for thirty 
rupees, but for some reason I thought 
more of the pam of losing thirty rupees 
when I held the pencil box in my hand 
than I did of the pleasure of gaming a 
night in Persia I he pencil box therefore 
finds no place upon my mantelpiece, but 
like one of those desires of which the value 
appreciates simply because we have not 
obtained them, it remains a possession for 


ever 

the Kashmir shawl and the pencil box 
have been what the critics call a digression, 
but this IS one of the most delightful things 
about mantelpieces, to wit, that when you 
sit down under one of them and begin to 
talk, vou never know whither the conversa 
tion will wander One topic will lead to 
another, and you will wind along many a 
track of the well-trodden universe, always 
wonderful to the eyes of men, before you 
find yourselves sitting by the fireside again 
In the meanwhile, I hope vou have not 
forgotten the candlestick, which like the 
tray comes from Kashmir It is a simple 
clay column standing upon a broad base 
as every candlestick ought to do, so that no 
slight accident can ovettutn it, and the patt 
that holds ihe candle might hold infiead 
of the candle, oil ard a wick, if I ptelerted 
lint method of illumimtion Thisupperparl 
of the candlestick IS in fact shaped Uke the 
ImJe clay lamps that are burnt all over 
Lahore on Dewall mghi, but the hollow of 
It IS half covered over with a circular rim 


siainpeo circular paiieins 
of a primitive yet pleasure giving appear- 
ance No doubt these patterns have been 
used over and over again upon candlesticks 
and other articles made by the potter, and 
numbers of people, during many generations 
of men perhaps, must have had pleasure 
in them T he potter copies Nature in this, 
tlvai when he has invented a good pattern 
he does not mind repeating it These 
ciTculai whorls on my candlestick bear a 
resemblance to a particular species of 
snail shell which is to be picked op in the 
ditches in England The snail shell was 
invented by Mother Nature in the days 
when she had just hit upon the creation 
ol her mo! uses bhe designed many snail- 
shells with her prodigal fingers, but this 
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particular snail shell pleased her so well 
that she toniinued to make it and preserve 
It and would suffer no alteration in it 
during age alter age, bus\ aa she was 
with the invention of ten thousand other 
creatures, until at last she found hersell 
with man upon her hands Lven today 
while her brows arc knit wiih anxiety 
over her human problem, she continues to 
delight and nmuse herself with her snaiK 
shell, and it is probable that she will still 
be snatching moments to plaj with it when 
her heart is filled with the happiness of the 
distant Golden Age 

1 have described the central and inidvvaj 
adornments of my mantelpiece , it now 
remains to speak about the two ends At 
one end of m\ mantelpiece I have placed 
a tall wooden hookah with a clay bowl, 
which I bought in Islamabad, and at tlie 
other end I have placed a cast in plaster 
of Pans, — a low relief p irtrait of the head 
of a scholar 

There is nothing particular about the 
hookah, except that its straight lines 
present a pleasant contrast to the oval form 
of the tray It is ringed with circles oi 
Colour,— black and red and yellow and 
green,— like everything of wood which is 
made at Islamabad I keep it upon nn 
mantelpiece not because I wish tef smoke 
It (1 possess scarcely sufficient courage), 
but becadie it reminds me that I have 
been to Islamabad, and because friends 
remark when they come into my study 
“You’ve bought a hookah ’ “Yes, ’ I reply, 
with a much travelled air, “J bought it »n 
Islamabad ” 

And the plaster cast 7 Few people who 
recognise a wonderful thing when they 
see it^ fail to look for quite a long time at 
the plaster cast It is the portrait of a 
scholar, and it would be difficult to sav 
of what jt speaks most eloquently, — 
whether of knowledge, or dignity, or will 
I 1 new the scholar, and I knew these things 
in him, and I knew also his spirit of festal 
mirth, and friendship and genial tender 
ness, all of which may be felt in the 
portrait He is reading a book with 
attention, you see, but with an expression 
about the eyes and the brow and the 
mouth which suggests reserves of comparison 
and judgment It may be a book printed 
in almost any European language, living 


or dead, for he vvas a master of tongues 
and in the manipulation of his own 
English he possessed a skill and a power 
winch made one think that \\ ivdoin 
herself was speaking in audible lone and 
visible form 

He used when a boy to visit an aunt 
who kept a large garden In the garden 
grew fruit-trees laden m the proper season 
with all kinds of fruit Ifie boy vvas 
allowed tu wander m the garden but was 
forbidden to touch apples or pears or 
peaches, any thing at all save the humble 
gooseberries Peaches arc a rarity in 
England, growing only on the sunniest 
and warmest walls 1 he boy vvas fond 
ol peaches 

One day at the dinner table the aunt 
spoke as follows to the nephew ‘ You 
are a good bov 1 saw you in the garden 
ju«t now looking at the peach trec<, and 
voudid not pluck a single peach Here 
are two peaches for yuu ’ (pushing a plate 
towards himj because you did nnt touch 
my peaches I he boy was filled with 
burning indignation, and e\claimed (push- 
ing the plate away from him) 'I don't 
want a reward for not stealing and I won't 
have your peaches' 

He refused id have them an obstinate 
boy and yet he was fond of peaches 
I admire him for refusing, because it vvas 
his character and I admire him for not 
plucking the (tuit in the garden Other 
boys { know, would have plucked the 
peaches, and 1 should have admired them 
scarcely less heartily There arc all sorts 
of boys, and most of them good sorts 

But when it comes to men, few men arc 
so good as was this scholar The strength 
ol will which was evident m him jn 
boyhood increased to distinguish him from 
the mass nf men all through his long, 
busy, toilful and often tragic life He 
bore the bludgeonings of chance like the 
poet Henley bore them And through 
everytliiiig persisted liis scholarship (his 
house was full ol books and contained 
practically every best book m the literature 
and scholarship of at least half the world\ 
and through everything kept on growing 
his wisdom, and that pure essence of kind 
ness which brought to her door humble 
people with humble human woes, and busy 
people with complicated worldly or 
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particular snail shell pleased her so well 
that she continued to make it and preserve 
It and would suffer no alteration in it 
during age after age, bus\ as she was 
with the invention of ten thousand other 
creatures, until at last she found herself 
with man upon her hands Even today 
while her brows arc knit wtih an\ielj 
over her human problem, she continues to 
delight and -imuse herself with her snail- 
shell, and It 1$ probable that she wiU still 
be snatching momenis to plaj with it when 
her heart i$ filled w ith tlie happiness of the 
distant Golden Age 

1 have described the central and midway 
adornments of my mantelpiece , it now 
remains to speak about the two ends \t 
one end of m\ mantelpiece 1 have placed 
a tall wooden hookah wiiliaclay bowl, 
which I bought in Islamabad, and at the 
other end I base placed a cast m plaster 
of Pans,— a low relief portrait of the head 
of a scholar 

There is nothing particular about the 
hookah, except lliat its straight lines 
present a pleasant contrast to the oval form 
of the tray It is ringed with circles of 
colour,— black and red and yellow and 
green,— like everything of wood which is 
made at Islamabad I keep it upon roy 
mantelpiece not because 1 wish ttf smoke 
It (f possess scarcely sufficient courage), 
but becadte it reminds me that I have 
been to Islamabad, and because friends 
remark when they come into my study 
“You’ve bought a hookah ” “Yes,” I reply, 
with a rnuch-travelled air, “I bought rt in 
Islamabad ’’ 

And the plaster cast ’ Few people who 
recognise a wonderful thing when they 
see It, latl to look for quite a long time at 
the plaster cast It is the portrait of a 
scholar, and it would be difficult to say 
of what it speaks most eloquently, — 
wiiether of knowledge, or dignity, or will 
I 1 new the scholar, and I knew these things 
in Inm, and 1 knew also his spirit of festal 
mirth, and friendship and genial tender- 
ness, all of which may be felt »n the 
portrait He is reading a book with 
attention, you see, but with an expression 
about the eyes and the brow and the 
mouth which suggests reserves of comparison 
and judgment It may be a boob printed 
in almost an\ Luropean language, living 


or dead, for he was a master of tongues, 
and m the manipulation of liis own 
Lngfish he possessed a skill and a power 
which made one think that \\ isdoiii 
herself was speaking in audible tone and 
visible form 

He used when a boy to visit an aunt 
who kept a large garden In the garden 
grew fruit-trees laden m the proper season 
with all kinds of fruit Ihc boy was 
allowed tu vvander in the garden, but w as 
forbidden tu touch apples or pears or 
peaches, any thing at all save the humble 
gooseberries Peaches arc a rarity m 
England, growing only on the sunniest 
and warmest walls Ihc boy was fond 
of peaches 

One day at the dinner table the. aunt 
spoke as follows to the nephew “You 
arc a good boy Isawvou in the garden 
just now looking at the peach trees and 
you did not pluwk a single peach Here 
are two peaches for you ’ (pushing a plaic 
towards bmi) because you did nnt touch 
my peaches Ihc boy was hlled with 
burning indignation, and CM-Iaimed (push- 
ing the plate away from him) “I don t 
want a reward for not stealing, and J won t 
have your peaches’ ‘ 

He refused to have them an obstinate 
boy and yet he was fond of peaches 
1 admire him for refusing, because it was 
hts character, and 1 admire him for not 
plucking the fruit in the garden Other 
boys, I know, would have plucked the 
peaches, and I should have admired them 
scarcely less heartily T here arc all sorts 
of boys, and most of them good sorts 

But when it comes to men, few men are 
so good as was this scholar The strength 
of Will which was evident m him 
boyhood increased to distinguish him from 
the mass of men all through his long, 
busj, toilful, and often tragic life He 
bore the bludgeonings of chance like the 
poet Henley bore them And through 
everyfhmg persisted his scholarship (his 
house was full of books and contained 
practically every best book m the literature 
and scholarship of at least half the uorld\ 
and through everything kept on growing 
his wisdom, and that pure essence of kind 
ness which brought to her door humble 
people with humble human woes, and ’ 
people with complicated vv 
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men in diHereni parts, of India to band 
ihernseUes to;;ethcr under ible and wise 
leader«hip for the promotion of education 
and social reform has its onpin in and 
derives much of its strength from the new 
leaven above reierred to 1 hen again the 
helping hand tint is stretched out b3 the 
people of one province to those of another 
on occasions of famines and floods and 
similar disaster* the widespread sjmpaih\ 
shewn the people of India on behalf of 
their unfortunate brethren in South \fnca , 
the organised attempts that arc being made 
to prevent crueltv to children in our big 
cities — these and other activities tell us in 
an unmistakable vva^ that we are living in 
an age of general awakening about the 
duties and responsiblities we owe to our 
feffownien Living as vve Jo in such an 
age of promise of great opportunities for 
service witb fields white unto harvest but 
with practically no labourers to go our is 
It not our dut) na\ our privilege to do 
what we can towards reducing ihe sum 
total of human miser) that we see around 
lu? Is not the situation one which should 
call forth all that is noble and good in us 
for bringing what little sunshine and 
happiness vve can into the lives of mans of 
our race who are the victims of selhsb in* 
tentions and aggrandisements, groaning 
under the weight of sin and disease, of 
povert) and ignorance'’ If our hearts are not 
moved bv compassion by the sight of the 
people around us, we may ask ourselves 
whether we have in us any humanity, anv 
heart or feeling for others 

Now let us consider very briefly some 
very important questions about social 
service — what social service is and what it 
IS not , how It could be sustained and what 
Its motive power should be 

by social service no one means a going 
to the highvvvvs and bv vravs with heaps 
of coins and distributing them free to every 
one who asks for them , neither does it con 
sist in establishing feeding houses in difler- 
ent poor centres and giving food free to 
multitudes ever) da) Such actions may 
often be done with a sincere motive for 
alleviating human misery But as long as 
they are unaccompanied by any attempt to 
find out and deal with the real cause of the 
misery we are so anxious to alleviate vve 
arc onU doing a socivl disservice and 


not any social service Such acts of 
indiscriminate chant) instead of imprnv 
tng the condition of humaiiiiv m any way 
will only help to foster in society the evils 
of idleness, disinclination to work and 
many other evils One of the former Maha> 
rajas of I ravancore thought that he was 
doing a greit act of social service bv estab- 
lishing feeding houses throughout his state 
He restricted the benefits of such feeding 
establishments to a parttcufar caste and he 
sincerely believed lie was helping that caste 
by doing so but to dav no one deplores 
the evils which such an in»titutioii has 
fostered in that community more than the 
enlightened members of that very coiiimu 
nity and be it said to their credit that 
ihey were among those who sincerely work- 
ed for Its abolition ladiscninmate chanti 
though done with the best of motives and 
holiest of intentions can never be considered 
as suciai service Ihose who give monev 
and Ollier gifts to every one vvlio asks for 
them wiihout lal ing the trouble to enquire 
whether what lhe\ give will go to supply a 
real need or only to confirm him in his 
habi's of idleness and vice are farfrom help- 
ing the socieiv they are so very anxious to 
help 

What then is social service^ Social ser- 
vice means serving society Society is com- 
posed of individuals and individuals are 
grouped into fa mhts and communities and 
nations We find that iti this world of ours 
the interests of one individual often clash 
with rhe interest of another, of one family 
with those of another family and of one 
community with those of aonther commu- 
nity and m the competition that ensues we 
find that men are not guided by pnne pies 
of righteousness and truth and justice If 
individuals and families communities and 
nations vvill not in economic and other 
competitions allow ihemvelves to be govern- 
ed by base motives of selfishness and greed 
but on the other hand he actuated by mo- 
tives of selflessness and consideration for 
others there would be an end to half the 
troubles ihat we have in the world to day 
A large share of the misery and degradation 
we see around us can ultimately be traced 
to the selfishness of man Selfishness can 
be described as going just a little bit off 
that perfect balance of the Golden Rule 
A man who does not as he would be done 
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are adJicteil to drink and other \ices 
They are dirty brvond de-.cription and they 
are 1 1 a state o[ abject poverl\ A. man 
geti interested in them He acquirea a 
large piece of land, builds for them neat 
little houses He teaches them to read and 
write, and he gives them the most up to- 
date training in one or two profitable indus- 
tries If at this stage he leases ihem to 
themselves believing that he has done all 
that lie could possihK do for them, there is 
no doubt he is sadU mistaken Soon he 
will be sorry to find tint all hia work of 
educating them of improving their earning 
capacity and of comfortably housing them 
haye been hke ploughing the seashore 
The evil habits and tendencies left unre- 
formed among them will assert themselves 
the savage in them left imtamed k sure to 
make its appearance and " their last state 
will be worse than the first 1 here is a 
story, told of a social worker m one of the 
Pacific islands He was working among 
cannibals He was able to persuade them 
to put on clothes He taught them manv 
of the habits of civilised life and the art of 
reading and writing, and it is said that 
after some years he wrote home about his 
work in the folloyy ing terms “Mvp"ople 
now put on coats and trousers They live 
in neat Iittfe bungalows, they dine on tables 
and they know how to use spoon and knife 
and fork Hut they still eat human Besli ' 
n he author of the story perhaps invanl it to 
be understood only *ii> a parable but it i$ a 
parable which teaches us clearly (he dangers 
arising from a neglect of the elementarv 
principle of social service stated above A 
study of the lives of the famous social 
workers of the world fell us thattho«e who 
m the midst of all their varied acts of kind- 
ness and mercy cared first and foremost for 
character and worked for the development 
of personaliiy and for drawing out and 
enriching all that is loyely and true and 
noble in man were the very persons who 
were able to do the moit abiding kind of 
service for mankind The name of the late 
General Booth of the Salvation Army so 
well known throughout the world as one of 
the greatest of the social worl ers will be 
perpetuated in history as one of the benefac- 
tors of bumaniiv not because he clothed 
thousands and fed tens of thousands but 
because he yvas instrumental m introducing 


a regenerating, uplifting force in the life of 
the most hopeless and degenerated sections 
of humanity ba aUo William Wilberforve, 
Booker T Washington, Dr Barnardo and 
other social worker* sp“ak to us in na uncer- 
tain tone through their life and work of the 
evistence of a power for good which i» able 
to overcome evil Ml the activities and 
achiesements with which iheir names are 
associated would not base been possible 
svere they not domin\ted by an unshakable 
faith in the ultimate victory of goodness 
We have nest to consider what the 
mottve posver of sn,.ial service should be 
and how it could be su, tamed in the face 
of difhcuUie* and Failures Social work 
undertaken from motives of emulation or 
from fear of being left behind the times 
cannot beespected to hate m it the maltty 
nece-vary to meet and overcome difhculties 
We hod that many schemes of social reform 
and social service ushered into the world 
with the best of intention, die i natural 
death as soon ns the first hurst of enthusiasm 
with which they were started exhausts it- 
self To enable us to persist in loying our 
fellowmen and in serving them m the face 
of manv things which make it hard for us 
to do so m the face of facts which make us 
despair of success we need surely something 
more than a desire to imitate or excel others 
Those who constantly come in contact with 
men of all sort, and conditions bv seeing 
more of the darl than the bright side of 
human life are Id eK to lo e their faith in 
humanity How is it possible to love those 
who are unlovely, lo suppress the feeling of 
hatred that comes upon us when we see 
things that are hateful in those for whom 
we work’ This is a feeling which ordi- 
narily overtakes one who seeks to serve his 
fellowmen in any wav, and the objection 
underlying this feeling seems to him very 
real and forcible But is our feeling to 
wards our fellow creatures as simple as this 
objection suggests’ Is it not true that most 
men have m them qualities we can love 
even when the hateful qualities predomi 
nate’ And do not self interest and self love 
often make many things hateful to ti. which 
are not hateful in themselves When we 
think of a fallen criminal or a confirmed 
drunkard do we not saj “ He also ivas once 
an innocent child and who knows what he 
might have been had he been placed 
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m better surroundinijs and under more 
wholesome influences ' We save a man from 
drowning even though we know he is a 
great criminal We save him simply be- 
cause he IS a man Fechngs tike this that 
we detect in us tell us that there ts a kind 
of love which we bear to our fellow*crea 
tures whicl) transcends both the love of the 
whole race and that independent love of 
each individual which appears impossible 
when we consider that different individuals 
exhibit opposiie ijualities I ins is “the 
love not of all rnen nor vet of every man 
but ol the man in everj man, ‘ and ii 1$ a 
matter ol experience that such a love for 
the ideal of man in each individual exists 
in us The actual discovery of noble qua* 
lities, in particular human beings gives 
rise to this feeling , and it is strong or weak 
in us m proportion as we have known 
many or few noble human beings Under 
such circumstances it 1$ no wonder that 
men whose lot it has been to live among 
the mean nnd the base should lose faith in 
humanit) as such and should be inclined to 
believe that the happiness nr misety of such 
a paliry race is whollj unimpociani On 
the other hand those wlio have been from 
childhood acquainted with the fur side of 
life who have seen noble acts of self sacrifice 
and self forgetfulness .ire in a position to 
undLr»t,nKl and .appr<.i.iate the good and 
the noble in man Our belief m and esn 
mate uf h'lmaii nature will be deterntmed 
bv the degree of avquainicnce we have with 
ns best specimens More ili in high tdeals 
and noble truths and more than the mere 
teachers and preachers ol ideals the ex- 
ample of at least 01 e who has shewed by 
actual life the heiglns of 1 o»e and self- 
sacrihce to vvluvh man is capable of attain- 
ing, IS what IS wanted to elevate this feel- 
ing of humanity in 11$ to the level of a 
dominating pasxoii Precepts of love and 
brotherhood and lofty teachings are valua- 
able only in so far as they make us feel it 
right lo be humane and desire to be so 
But they could never in-pirc us with an 
enihusiasin of humamij -an cn'husiasm 
winch IS secure from the temptations lo in 
jure anv human being whether it be our- 
selves or others and which ts eager la bene- 
fit and bless all men to the utmost of our 
power When giving precept of love and 
self sacrifice, an example must be placed 


before the eje» of thosc who are called 
upon to obey liieni, the example of one 
who gave every inch of ins time and every 
particle of his being for the welfare of 
mankind and who stands out as an ideal 
of man noble and powerful enough to raise 
the whole race and to make the humblest 
members of it sacred with reflected glory 
A man bound fast by ties of affection 
and veneration and personal fellowship 
to a person who is thus the express 
image of love will learn to look upon 
the meanest of mankind with feelings of 
reverence and hope, as capable of being 
rescued by love and transformed into lovely 
and amiable human beings 1 o him, everv 
man, no matter how degraded he is, is in- 
vested with the importance derived from 
the mere fact of his being a member of the 
human familv, with untold possibilities of 
developmcnf Nothing short of a personal 
devotion to such a being of love and good- 
ness on intimate terms of faith and fellow- 
ship can urge us to love our fellowmen in 
spue of all their unloveliness and degrada- 
tion and to serve them in the face of dis- 
appointments and failures Tor social ser* 
vice or for ihe matter of that any service 
to be real and true it should be the n itural 
expression, the outflow of a lik lived in 
ieilowship With such a being of I.we ^1| 
•he great social workers of the West have 
been drawing the inspiration and the p iwer 

the fallen and the degr.ided, m veritable 
?vh* from ihe One 

who stands forth in all history as ilie Re- 
presenlattve of men. identifying Himself 
with the cause and with the mteT^sts with 
he pam and w.Hi the sufferings of all 
human being, ,n a manner unturnas.ed 
bv any one else before or since \Ianv of 
these great workers have found it possible 

o conceive for Jesus Christ an aitachinem 

Inbc T,T! "0 can dc- 

rar™. °'d"" r' 

tno^. but Cimsl lives in me India has 
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also many things to Icam from ]esus 
Christ, who, m the eyes of many m this 
lanJ, IS still for various reasons the despised 
Nazarene he was among the men of His 
own time. But if eier India stands in 
need of understanding the great moral and 
spiritual forces made available to mankind 
m the person of Jesus Christ who claims 
to ha\». come to the world that we “ might 


have life and life abundant," it is to-day 
when many in fndia are interested in social 
service, when efforts are being made to 
ameliorate the condition of our fellow- 
countrymen and many in our land are 
feeling as never before that 
•• Tis iife whereof one ntri es are scant, 

’ fis life not deuh for which we pant, 

More life and richer that we wane ' 
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[Studeiifs* 
Bt M\bon 

I NDIA has an immense as<et m the «ay 
nl health, strength and inspiration 
lo^^ards the highest ideals of life, the 
untold value ol ivhich. especially to her 
vast student population, her people do not 
knovs , and ♦here is no counfry on the ftce 


Pitgrtniage] 

H Phelps. 

up the strength and virility of a people 
It ought to be known as such to every 
Indian youth and educator who loves his 
country Here one may come into con- 
tact w ith nature m her noblest forms, and 
draw from touch ivith the earth, the air and 
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of the earsh which iiioie sorely needs these 
sources of strength, to assist in the great 
work before her of buifdmg up national 
character, h is the gieat natural reverse 
of all ihe elements which go to make 

3 


her other inexhaustible treasurer, the 
strength and insight which are needed to 
doweiilhe woik of the world Vet one 
may wander all summer among these 
glorious mountains w iihout seeing a single 
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It .s not .0 .n the West Mounf.n-, and I„L-Tn '' 

where possible, mouniain camp- IdcisrecoiT ,.1. u f. . I't'Pc lliere 


I Jacks and \Vhite Mountains of 
America, are actually alive with 
students for three months of the 
3ear, while the grandest and noblest 
mountains of them all, treasure- 
houses of beauty, strength and 
inspiration for alt generations, are 
actually as little known to the 
. college bojS of India as though they 
graced some other planet 

mountains, and especially 
mountain travelling, are invaluable 
‘he student, because they compel 
him to take pure air and abundant 
exercise, which alone can supply 
vigour and fertility to the brain, 
because they stimulate the imagin- 
ation and soften and enrich the 
mind by bringing it into association 
Sajjte supremely beautiful things, 

because they rai«e the mind a step 
nearer to the Creator of all that is 
beautiful and true There one is 
cut off for the time from the petti- 
human affairs, and his nature 

has the opportunity to expand under 

broadening influence of the 
£«'». as ihe Germans say— 
the world spirit forces which are 
universal That jour 
VutK*5 ancestors were moved by 

'*’*** influences is hown by the 
^I'undance of references to the 
‘timaljas which are found m your 
sicred books Here they located 
\ ^jTi* '>a*!asa. the abode of the gods, and 

— — *-* «l one sees those glorious heaven- 

piercing snow clad peaks, dazzling 
of "fulgent in their sple„Jour, one 

'“'"B'l—O" ol your 


where possible, mountain cj 
nized as llie ideal meai 
exhausted nenes and b 
attractive country side u 


iu and a.K^a; 

Lngland. and things has revive, 7l ^ f 
lenca and con- the oae» * * hetier traditions of 


th their deities 
att one college in 
are more — upon 


j anc 

w.w.j . region in America and con- the na<» ‘'=“«r traaiiions ot 

tinental Lurope, is a lodesione Junng the resoecr for ,? ”""®' wiihhold our 

™o„,h, lo, ,hc bra.u K b,'" l';' and ,he men, wl,o 

ihos. who aro preparing .o do ihe bra.., norraal3ke,b^ 'amence ili„ center of 
work, of Ihose couotr.e. bw.ieerland ihe Last faU ^“ n'' ■"»»rnce 
Au.,„an lyrol, ihe f.al.an Alp^ ,he Black a “SaroZ, 1“,“'“^"'* ^ov, look 

Fore, of Gernra,.), the Highland, of Scoi- la, a, .n^.ch'lh ? . ‘"“"S H™*- 

land, the mouota.n, ol Uale,, ,he Ad.ron- ihi.rgLer an 1 .1 '!" BooJ 'orlunc lo he 

t> . “J ” IS 'Mth the object of briefly 
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d«sci\bing movintatn ttip acv<i giving' 
some sore of an idea of some of tfte beau(i> 
ful and grand things which v%e saw, that 
I am now writing m the iiope that the 
latter, and the demonstrated ease of reaching 
them, may attract the attention and inspire 
the eKort of othets 

The route chosen iias from Paihankot to 
the Kulu lalley and thence to biinia 
There Mere 25 in the pari^, ly college bojs 
the Asst LiOiernnr ul the Gurukula, ni^seil 
and four servants Wc set out Irom 
Patliankot on tlie of August, reaching 
bimla on the 1st ot October, having then 
walked a total of somewhat over 350 miles 
Our baggage was carried bj eight mules 
Generally the daj s march was about ten or 
twelve miles Rarely it reached 15, and I 
think the longest was 22 It was not there- 
fore the race for distance record into which 
such enterprises sometimes degenerate, but 
was wisely kept within the hmiis ol 
pleasant exercise, providing sufficient leisure 
and leaving sufiicjent st/engih for thought 
and the culture winch thought amid such 
surroundings gives 

Our lodging was furnished by Hindu tern 
pies, Arja Samaj rest houses and mandirs, 
school houses and occasionally dak bun- 
galows, while meals were prepared by our 
servants from provisions which we were 


able to procure at each halting place, 
with the exception of one or two places to 
which provisions had to be carried 

I he cost of the trip will seem, 1 think, 
remarkably low, even m India, it being, e\« 
elusive of railway fares, somewhat under 
eight annas per day eaeh Of this expense 
some Us 250, went to tlie muleteers, which 
Item could be for the most part elimina- 
ted if each boy carried his own luggage, an 
entirely practicable thing to do, as I know, 
having followed that plan myself, when in 
college for two vacation tramps of about 
^00 miles each U is frequently done m 
America 

Ol the notable places visited, Dharmasala 
was the first It is a fine hill station and 
IS reputed to be the cheapest of such resorts 
in India 

Further on we parsed through the very 
beautiful rice fields and picturesque gorges 
of Baijnath Kangra, that ancient «eat of 
Indian art, lies a short distance east of 
our route, but wc were unfortunately 
unable to visit it Oeyond Baijnaib we 
entered the more mountainous country of 
the Mandi Slate, some parts of which,as 
near Dhadwani, are superb Ihen our 
route for sotne two weeks lay up, and re- 
turning down, the valley of the Bias, 
through the renowned Kulu country Thu 
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Some oi the I egH ca 
1 th nk must be one o( the most beauliiul 
vallejs n tie s oild I doubt whether I 
hate eter seen its equal 

Here are the fiu t orchards wl ich ha\e 
made the name ot kulu {amous The 
a| pies produced 1 ere are un urpas ed 


m Ti" '• "■ B.a.kund 

m the Rohang p„, „h ch Uadt ,„,a 

Md 1 h,",'' ""”“Sh »>"* l.ts the Ladakh 
and Tibetan road lh,s r,ass t -it t.n 
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At dinner alier the day s march 


altitude o( 13.500 feet and Irom itwehad 
a bnei survey of the snowclad Ingb peaks 
of the Himalayas, hlling the earth and 
rising to heaven in niaje«iic, radiant gran 
deur 

Trom the Uias our march lay through 
Bne and picturesque, but less interesting 
mountaiQS until we came to Narkanda, 
also a veritable abode of the god«, if those 
abodes are determined by natural grandeur 
and beauty These grand scenes were our 
companions during most of the remaining 40 
miles to Simla, where we were again plung' 
ed into that devastating maelstrom ol * cw 
vihsation” which for far too brief a period 
It had been our b’es<ed fortune to escape 
1 cannot close this brief sketch of a 
m-Sicntam h^liJsy mtttaut s psrtffrg iff- 
bute to my companions in that delightful 
and all too brief experience The Guru- 
kula and the worL which it is doing lor 
the country is too little known fr is on 
such occasions as these that the fine quality 
of that work becomes evident, for in the 
intimate association of such simple, natural 
and sometimes strenuous life, ihe fundamcn' 
tal elements of habit and character are re- 
vealed 

Two things stand out prominently in my 
recollection — the discipline and phvsical 
hardihood which enabled ihe‘e boys to rise 


each day at the appointed hour, whether 3 
or 4 or 5 m the morning, silently and swift 
ly prepare for the march, set out quietly 
and without confusion within some thirty 
minutes, and then walk bniefoottii over 
those rough and rocky roads for hours with- 
out concern and the moral development 
and training evinced m the free and inti- 
mate comradeship and affection among 
themselves, the respect for elders and the 
kindness lowards^infenors, which were al- 
ways in evidence Their speech was gentle 
and affeclionaie towards each other and 
kindiv towards others, and on the entire 
trip I did not hear a single cross or excit- 
ed word 

This trait of character would perhaps 
•Tiyr flsot! to those o! the llWf 

who appear to think that skill in Bghting 
and the art of self defence, and the mental 
and moral attitude which results from the 
training of these faculties, are accomplish- 
ments with which the ideal boys* school 
should endow its pupils But this I take to 
be one of the false ideas of an essentially 
false civilisation The development of kind- 
ness, love, gentleness, generosity and con- 
sideration for others >«, 1 believe, a far high- 
er ideal It 1$ higher because it makes for 
spiritual growth, the ultimate aim of all 
life, and not for spiritual degradation 
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IHL TURK AND HIS’GKEAT CAPIIAL 


T HLRL is no (.it\ m the world that has 
so much rooAantn. and historical 
interest as Constantinople and there 
IS no individual as important in the history 
oi the world as the 1 ur] I here can be 
no sudden catastrophe or catac^sm any 
where in any pan oi the world that has 


had It not been for the I urk In shore 
CiiTOpe owes Its impoftance to that great 
individual who set foot on 1 uropean soil| 
in all majesty and pomp in April 1453 
and wlo from llicn unlil lo day has played 
a peculiar and all absoibing part in the 
world s history 



not a direct or indirect bearing on either 
the Turk or his great capital I he history 
ot Lurope would be deioid of its most 
teresiinj, and sensational chapter bad it 
not been for the history ol the I urk 
Diplomat) of the wtit, that sugar coated 
baibarisiii would he ol no special mieresi 


Hu re.na,l»bl= »„J 

menu ol the filr,enil, cenlurj, I, is valour 
and ptosvtsB rn crusliina finallj a jeen- 
soaird anJ aer Iona c.v.l„a„o„ and Nm, 

bo. nor Irosi of a I, h„ „ar,|,„a vretorj^ 
over Constantine the C.reat in that 
iiieinurable siege 


bt Sophia, form 
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Mosque o( Si Sopliia 


itluRimating chapters of history and f am 
not concerned here with these past achieve- 
ments The pref^nant ivords of Mohamed 
the second, the first conqueror of Constan 
titiople, ha%e become part and parcel ol 
prophetic savings, and the ancient history 
of this chivalrous, formidable conqueror 
i> knosvn to nil t am only concerned 
here, wiih the lurk of toda), who lias only 
recently emerged out of a heroic siruggle 
with ambitious invaders, with no stain 
on his histone reputation, e\en though his 
possessions hase been raken away from him 
by force I am speaking here of the Turk, 
who IS much maligned, on all sides and 
stigmatised as “ cruel ' and “ intolerable 
the o\erthrow of the regime ol Abdul 
Hamid threw the seil from the face of 
the Turk and cNposed him to the gage of 
the world That was, in fact, the first 
instance when the Turk came to be known 
as a Turk The stupendous revolution, 
headed by that seteran soldier, Enver Hey, 
showed to the world at large the inherent 
tendencies of the average 1 urk It showed 
that all the tales that were circulated by 
interested writers proving the “cruelty” of 
the I urk. Were unfounded and that he was 
as much sensitive to freedom as any other 
individual in Europe It showed beyond 


the least shadow of a doubt, that the Ttuk 
was progressive, enlightened and advanced 
Uut Europe was not prepared to recognise 
these unpleasant (acts, repugnant to their 
taste*, and went on as before, applying 
that fatal m>trument, which strangles 
without shedding blood, arid by a series 
of strokes, at different times, brought about 
the predicament, which the I urk is so ably 
confronting today All*the resources of 
a clever diplomacy had been well nigh 
esliausted and ail material and martial 
resources have been fuily applied. The 
lurk was cheated all round, thrashed, 
betrayed, and disappointed Uut he stands 
today as firm as he ever stood He has 
sacrificed a good deal of his territories, but 
withal he is alive War* after wars, 

battles after battles, have been waged 
incessantly against him, but the Turk is 
not killed 

What 15 the underlying force that has saved 
the Turk ^ What is that which leaves him 
untouched m spite of all the ravages of time 
and history ^ 1 his force is nothing else but 
himself — that rigid and unfailingmdividual- 
ity that defies all calamities I he lurk is 
alive because he i* a lurk His character, 
his dwposition. Ins nature are all 1 utkish — 
and this is the secret of his immo/lality. 
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Some thing} in the world are immortal— 
the poem of Shake pere the music of 
Wagner and the I utk Ho s confronted 
with the onrush of a ne v tide of civil zation, 
as he was faced centuries ago by a then 
new civilization 1 lungs around him ha\e 
always been new to him and this is more 
than jou and 1 can say fie is always as 
he was, unmoved, and he will be as he is 
This IS not stagnation asoneisapt to think 
hut a firm and fixed steadiness He laughs 
at all innovations as the parent laughs at 
the doll play of his child I he 1 urk adapts 
things to his advantage and not himself to 
them Things come and go leaving him 
where he was and when I see the Turk 
standing in the same plane as h s renowned 
ancestois it is as if I have dreamt mjsell 
into the Middle Ages 

The lurk has quickly absorbed the spirit 
of modern civilization and there is no Eu 

ropean or Asiatic lo vie with him in polite 
ness The Japanese are no doubt a 
pro\erbially polite nation, but to il em 
politeness is a sort of superstition There 
IS a vast difference between politeness 


enloretd bj tel g,on and politeness inborn 

h i '1 if" I" *"* ‘"I'""'' nalute 
h is born and bied in him High nr loiv, 
hh or poor It IS , resent in all Whether 

r doet Y""' P"”' boatmen 

It does not relai it, I,„ld phe Turk is 
Cemality personified He enjo,s a lieariy 

del ght at a strangehumour Outhe is auite 
severe like a bulldog when he has a 

1', 1. at home-and 

about the hiik-h' *" *">'•" mention 
craiicnalure He , bv hr ih "i'"'’ ' a""" 
crat m the ivorld TliYre ,s Yu, Y' i f"”" 
whisper ol atisiocracv Y i *' ^b'est 

eviholihem; ? ChTi.r'^r 

Turk does not " countries Ihe 

veniions The Calmtf 
others are his subjects 

b-ditary ,,pe Puitf rScra”'/ 
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Tlie poorest ami the humbfeat Turk can 
-aspire to be the Grand Vizier, as the humb 
lest American can aspire to be the President 
of the United States The boatman who 
phfes the tiny boat at the Bosporus could 
reasonably aspire to be the Grand Vizier 
Consnntinnple is not «tncll\ speaking a 
Turkish City There arc only 38^910 
Turks out ol a total population of 873 565 
Blit the Turks’ presence is strongh WN for is 
not Constantinople the seat of his Umpire? 
WJiere would he be but for the cifj ol Cons 
tantine? When one remembers this strange 
phenomenon, there is a pathetic interest 
attached to thissubline cii\ The loss of 
Constantinople means the Turks final 


annihilation The Turk would become 
something new and the Turk as a Turk 
would perish once for all 

Pardadari m kunad dar kasr 1 ka sar ankabut 
Booini '*ubat mi zanad bar gumbad ■ Afnsiab ' 
“Ihe spider has woven his web in the 
Imperial Palace, the owl is singing his 
watch song in the towers of Afrasiab ' re 
peated the great Mohamed the becond as 
he reflected on the instability of human 
greatness, when he was seated in the splen* 
did court of Constantine I only trust that 
there Will be no need to give vent to similar 
reflections in any of the capitals of the great 
powers 
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T HL United States of Anierici docs not 
believe in a large standing army It 
has adopted a policy of keeping a 
small well trained army as a nucleus and 
to depend tn times of crisis upon her 
kitizen soldiery The policy was adopted 
frpm a thrcc<fold reason ^khen the United 
States wrested her liberty from England 
tli^re was a strong popular feeling against 
standing armies, and this antagonism to 
the system has not yet abated Ihe other 
two reasons are the location from a strate* 
gic point, and the abundance of natural 
resources bince the Spanish American war, 
however, the insular possessions have come 
to the United S ates, and a larger army 
and navy have become a pressing necessity 
The United States has until recent years 
depended entirely upon the small regular 
army, the state militia and volunteer en^ 
Iistmcnts. The regular army is officered 
chiefly by graduates from the United States 
Military Academy at Mest Point, which 
IS one of the leading and most thorough 
institutions of Its kind m the world The 
states militia has as officers men who rise 
from the mnks and are possessed of various 
degrees of efficiency The vofunteers ate 
led cither by regularly trained officers 
or by men of no previous military (raining 
It will thus be iccn that the United 


Slates IS m need of a body of men trained 
in tactics who would be able in pase of 
war to tram others in military science 

this fact was forcefully illustratcd,durmg 
the Civil War which lasted from z 86 i to 
1865 There were in the seceding states 
a considerableinumber of graduates from 
West Point afid the Virginia Military In- 
stitute Not only did these graduates rise 
to the chief commands of the Confederate 
army, but the Confederate army was much 
better handled during the first part of the 
war, and though fighting against a more 
powerful and wealthier army was able to 
prolong the rebellion for four long and 
bloody years 

The war authorities were quick to sec 
the advantages of having a body of citizens 
learned in the arts of warfare and a unique 
method was adopted to tram young men 
along those lines After the close of the 
Civii War one hundred regular army offi- 
cers v\ ere detailed to report at the leading 
educational institutions and to give (ram 
mg to the male students m military tactics 
The schools desiring (his course of study 
were required to furnish an armory or drill 
hail, while the Federal Government fur 
nished the instructor, the rifles, belts, amoiu 
nition and other necc'-sarv equipment 
This system has been gradually 
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until It u to Jay one of the leading fealum 
of Ainericm Unive«itic» and Collc>,fs 
The United Staler i» divided mto lour 
divisions and llicrc are at present about 
tliirly schools in each division giving tn> 
stiuclion in military tactics The laxgevt 
bodies of cadets, perhaps, being found at the 
large mid-ucsiern Universities of Illinois, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska, 
where the work is required of all hrst 
and second year students m the colleges 
of engineering and liberal arts 1 he work 
prescribed is practically the same at all 
schools, the anny drill manual being used 
as a text, and can best be ocscribed by 
stating the methods employed at one of the 
leading schools. The Cadet Regiment at 
the State University of Iowa has been sel 
ected as an example for the purposes of 
this article because of its high rank and 
marked efficiency bone schools are 
larger and some few are better equipped 
but the University of Iowa received the 
highest mark of her Division during the 
school year of 1910 iqn and shared the 
honors vviih another school during the year 
1911 1912 this rating it made after an 
inspection by an officer detailed by the Mar 
Department at Washington, D C 
An oBlcef from the regular army, usually 
a graduate of the United States Military 
Academy, IS detailed for three years by the 
War Department to take charge of the ins* 
truction This officer is termed the Com* 
mandantand is responsible for the training of 
the cadets All first and second year male 
students in the colleges of fcnginccnng and 
of Liberal Arts are required to lake the 
work and failure to obey this order means 
expulsion or suspension front the University 
A large Armory, well lighted and equiped is 
provided by the University, and all requisite 
arms and ammunition are furnished by the 
United States government 

I he present instructor oc Commandant, 
as fie IS caheif, is Captain Aforion C 
Mumma, ol the 2nd U S Cavalry He 
gradiialed from the United Stales Military 
Academy at West Point in igoo and has 
seen service abroad He is also one ol the 
best rifle and pistol shois m the United 
Slates Army and represented the American 
Nation on the Palma team, which won the 
worlds clampionship in rifle shooting in 
1907 lo assist Capiaiti Mumma in the 


work, the War Department has detailed 
bergeani Major Wm Dc I* Rahming ol the 
iitbU.S Cavalry 

The three hundred and fifty cadets at 
Io«a are organized into a full regiment 
oC three battalions Cach battalion is 
divided into two companies of about fifty 
or sixty men cach In addition to the six 
companies, the battalion and regimental 
oificeri. there is a band ol forty pieces 
under the instruction of a competent band* 
master, a hospital corps composed of 
advanced students from the College ol 
Medicine, an 1 nginccriivg corps, and a 
Signal corps The latter is composed of 
students who are also members ol the Iowa 
National Guard Thus the cadet regiment 
IS directly aiding the state militia by send* 
ing out each year men trained in this 
special line 

f he officers of the regiment are all taken 
from the advanced siuden'f, who have 
received their training in tlie ranks As an 
example of the class of officers that are in 
charge it might be stated that a goodly 
number of the cadet officers immediately 
get commissions m the National Guard upon 
leaving school 1 he highest cadet office is the 
Colonel This was held last year by Mr 
Cliflocd Powell, who had spent six years 
With the regiment, drilling his first yearasa 
private rising gradually until at the end ot 
his ibtAJ year he was Captain and Commis* 
sary During his fourth year he was Major of 
the fijst Battalion, then Lieutenant Colonel, 
and finally Colonel During the past year 
Cadet Colonel Powell has been in direct 
command of the regiment and he handles 
It with the ease and accuracy of a regular 
army officer Next in rank is Lieutenant* 
Colonel Percy Van Nostrand, who has 
just recently passed the examinations for 
the regular army Others of ability and 
capacity might also be mentioned 

The years work usually begins in ihe 
first part of October The new men are 
arranged according to heiglit and assigned 
to one of the six companies. After being 
taught the elementary movements and 
matclvijigs, each cadet is given a nfie and 
IS taught Its use and the Manual of Arms 
three hours each week, 
on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 
iromq 30 to 5 30 PM During the winter 
months one oj three hours is devot- 
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Starting for the \nnual Encampment 


ed to theotettcal wotW or lectures upon 
some interesting miluarj topic, given by 
an authority on the subject The cadet 
ofheers are also required to attend classes 
and are taught such subjects as riRe hre, 
trench building, camp, camp sanitation, 
map making and the solution of tactical 
problems 

During the )ear a portion of each dnU 
hour IS devoted to cahsthenic enercises, 
a practice tshich is of great value to stu- 
dents who are required to remain indoors 
a considerable portion of each dai^ In 
the spring of each jear each cadet ts re- 
quired to <pend a half day on the National 
Guard Range in rifle practice, firing from 
the aoc, 300, and someftmes Uan the 
jard mails 

The most enjoyable time of tliejearfor 
the cadet IS (he four dajs' camp which is 
usually held during the latter part of May 
at West Liberty, a small but beautiful town 
sixteen miles south east of Iowa City 

The regiment proceeds early on the first 
day by special train to Downey, a midway 
station, where the cadets disembark After 
being supplied wuh blank ommunition. 
one battalion starts on its march from 
Downey, to West Liberty The other bat- 
talions start in pursuit an hour later and 
a sham battle is held wherever the cadet 
office decide a good defence can be made 
Many interesting events happen to the 
scouts who are sent out by each battalion m 
an attempt to locate the other 

After the sham battle, the bugle call is 
sounded and the cadets cat their first meal 
in the field this meal has been carried m 


eth knapsacks all the way from Iowa City, as 
there IS no place on the march where food 
can be prepared 

After the noon meal the regiment js re- 
assembled and marched the remainder of 
the way into West Liberty and on to the 
camp grounds Here the Engineering corps 
has preceded the regiment and the camp 
IS staked oH into company streets, and the 
cook tents and the officers’ tents are already 
pitched Rifles are stacked and in an 
amazingly short tipie the tents are pitched 
and the cadets are comfortably sheltered 

Alter the tents are fixed ihe men make 
a rush for the bath tent, where, after re- 
f eshing themselves, they attire m iheir full 
dress utxtlorms of csdet grey and an art the 
bugle call for supper 

One of the most interesting sights is the 
mess. Ihe negro cooks in their white 
aprons and the long lines of hungry cadets 
holding in ihvir hands a tin plate, knife, 
fork, and spoon waiting to be served 

After supper one company is placed on 
guard and the remainder of the regiment 
IS relieved from duly until “ Taps” are 
sounded, when each man is supposed to be 
in his tent in bed Movt of the cadets 
wander up town and renew acquaintances 
formed the year previous 

The camp hie is strictly military I he 
cadets are up at five in the morning and 
after exercise and a warm breakfast, the 
camp »s thoroughly polii-ed and put m 
good order I his is followed by drills, 
from the unit of the squad up to tite regi- 
ment On Sunday chapel service >s aim 
held \t twelve dinner is *erved and 
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Conpan\ I ikk 

men aie free from then until three 10 en- 
tertain friends or visitors 
At three 0 clock a review IS tendered the 
distinguished guests in camp, and at lour- 
thirty occurs the regimental parade In 
the evening the band gives a concert on the 
mam street ol the town and the scene is a 
lively one as the grey clad cadets pass bj, 
saluting their officers and greetine their 
friends ** 

Many athletic events are also held at 
camp and the rivalry between the com 
panies is very keen 1 he military competi- 
tions are also held at this time though the 

prizes won are not presented until later 
I he camp also furnishes a great amount 
of innocent amusement The sentries love 
to arrest an officer who is returning late, 
tramps who wander into camp are court 
martialled and sentenced by the cadets to 
be shot, but the sentence 1$ usually com- 
muted if the tramp ttiH promise never to 
enter again . and the new cadets are sent to 
the tents of the officers for various imaci 
nary i.strumenls cilled the • banann^ 
seeder. ihe long rest ’ ihe rifle report, 
and Ihe picstreicber 
On the fourth day camp is broken and 
the ground, are scrupulously cleaned alter 
vvhich the regiment returns by special tram 
to Iowa City where 11 arrives !aie m ihe 
alternoon a tired and sun burned, but 
happy aggregation 

I he year s work officialy closes on Gover- 
nor s Uay in the second week in June The 


ihe President of the 
University, and the 
leading military men 
in the state review 
the cadets as they 
march by in straight 
unbroken lines, with 
the band playing and 
with colors flying 
Honors and Commis 
sions are then presen- 
ted to the deserving 
ones and the Cadet 
Colonel dismisses the 
. , , regiment for the re 

mainder of the school y ear 
In connection with the cadet regiment is 
the Rifle Club which has a six range 
gallery inside the Armory The Iowa club 
last year won the National Championship 
m indwr rifle shooting and this year it 
NarmJ.^1 and the 

hu, wf .k^’w Chimpionships, 

but lost the National Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionship by two points to the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College 

"v military training 

whir. at all the schools 

where such work is maintained Strict dis- 

A^nd fundamentals are 

oaren^ »P- 

parent U teaches lessons in hyciene and 

cadet lo obey order, and to one nroner res- 

toen to rc',ea“;"'„rd“e')°"'> , '' 

.n|'“ 'AraVto "'"V'-y ' "“"a Sr^^TZ 

Itomc are competent?^^^'^ 

body ol men^on , 1 , . “ “""‘i'oble 

dtent. o. tod.ta™ .^"ee"”'!;'; 
comparatively shrht -v ' furnishes at a 
army, but a Ve^-inl 
reserve mtelligenl standing 


Iowa C/ty, lovt 

O S I 


buDiiiNDKv Dose, m a 
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ON READING THE TRANSLATION OF GITANJALI 

{WrilUn at ShanUttUetan, Bolpur) 


lien 1 go lienee let this be my parting word that wlnt I have seen i» unsurpassable ” 

Gitanjili, 96 

Soft as sloiv dropping waters in a pool 
Kis&ed by the moon at midnight, deep and cool. 

Whose liquid sound upon the ear doth fall 
Fraught with enchantment brooding over all, 

Such was the spell which held m) soul m fee 
Entranced on hearing first Gilanjab 

But deeper far than that Jeep spell of sound 
A still hushed Presence all my spirit bound, - 
‘ Put oK ih) shoes’ it whispered, ‘from thj feet 
' Here in this inner shrine prepare to meet 

* Thy Lord and Master face to face, and know 

* How Love through all His universe doth flow 
' Love m the ]oy of world embracing light, 

' Love in the blade of grass with sunbeams dight, 

' Love m the baby’» smile of new-born bliss, 

' Love in the star crowned infinite ab)S$, — 

‘ I hat Love which men do count an idle tale 

* Now face to face behold wiihin the veil 

‘ Wearv at heart with t|M» world’s rcslles» strife 
‘ Here find ihc peace of everlasting life, 

•Nor dream that Death can stem the tide of Love 
‘ Winch flows around, within, beneath, above 

* Death is itself Love’s consummating bliss — 

‘ 1 he bridal chamber and the Bridegroom's kiss ’ 

Silent w iihin the temple of the soul 
I* wor»liippecl', and* fiefiel'd' Lite's vision wfiofe, — 

No false mirage seen in ascetic mood, 

But, as when first God made it, very good 

Each door of sense unbarred, and open all 
1 o greet His advent and accept His call 

Singer, who from thy spirit’s height dost bend 
I o call me by the dearest name of * friend^ ’, 

Here, as a poor love-token, at thy feet 
I lay this garland (ah ! how all unmeet) 

Weaving its verse an offering to ihee 
With heart-obeisance for Gitanjali, 


Delhi. 


C. F. Andrews. 
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jrsus CHRIST AND DIRSA 


A lthough Chnst was an OnemaL 
Christians are now for the most part 
o! the West Hence they are cons* 
tnntly liable to misunderstand what their 
master really was Great painters have 
represented him as an Italian baby in the 
arms of an Italian mother With scarcely 
less naivete, many of the numerous lives 
of Jesus published m the nineteenth century 
depict him a pious German or English 
pastor All the scenic accessories arc 
described with <crupulous scholarship, 
but the character of the central figure is 
that of the Western religious reformer, not 
that of the Oriental But it is as an 
Oriental that Jevus must be understood 
it he IS to be understood at all He must 
not be compared with Wesley or even with 
St Francis of Assist but with men of the 
East who have had aims like hir Such 
men have arisen from time to time even 
down to our own days One of the latest 
was Birsa, of whom an account was given 
vonve months ago tn the ‘Jfcdern Rcvirw ’ 
When I read this account, it seemed to me 
that It threw great light on the life of 
Jesus, as I now propose to shew by a 
detailed comparison 

For the life of Dirsa, I rely on two 
sources The first is an account given in 
the “Wide World Magazine" for October 
1910 by Mr Lusty, who was living in 1B9;, 
the time of Dirsa s earliest exploite, in 
Chota Nagpur, only fourteen miles from 
the little village Chalkad where they 
occurreb '’ihre-scctndi rs an afiidte in fnis 
Review, June jgit by Mr Sarat Chandra 
Roy. Mr Roy has consulted Mr lusty’s 
article and has used as well the report of 
the proceedings at Birsa’s trial and other 
contemporary official reports Thus the 
authorities for the life of Dirsa are the 
best possible This is not the c ise for the 
life of Jesus It is true there are four 
gospels to which the names of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John have been attached, 
■professing to give an account of his life. 


But the fourth of these has, it is noiv 
generally admitted, no historical value 
Of the other three Matthew and Luke use 
Mark as well as another source consisting 
for the most part of sayings attributed to 
Jesus Each of the two has also matter 
of Its own While they may contain some 
genuine traditons, the earliest and best 
authority for the life of Jesus is itie gospel 
of Maik As Or Uurkitt, the Nnrrisian 
professor 1^ divmity at Cambridge, puts 


*\\e mvy atle<npt 10 rnncli and fill in ll e hare 
ouitine C>»en in Mark but Mark must remnn 
ihrouehoui ilie b-isir and fiMindAlioii ef (lie uhole 
Iflheouilne given m Mark be not hisiorioil the 
CRUM niaienat docs not alloiv us in construct any 
other * 

But Mark vvas not an eye witness of the 
facts he relates, and to we are naturally 
led to inr^uire whence he derived his 
information Abdullah ibn Al Mubarak, 
one of the oldest nl the traditionists, says 
’ Al isnadu mm ad'din ’ 'the isnad belongs 
to religion, ' that is to say, a story about 
the Prophet must not be related without 
the chain of witnesses going back to his 
time the early Christians however had 
a lower standard of literary honesty 
Matthew and Luke do not mention the 
documents they use, and this has only been 
discovered by comparing them with one 
another and with Mark The same method 
cannot be applied in the case of Mark, since 
this IS the oldest gospel now existing, but 
here too internal evidence shews that.oldec. 
materials have been used M Loisy, the 
grea* Roman Catholic scholar, says 

Jt appears ncontrstable ihal tie second gospel 


•Tl ese CO >clus ons ll ougli tl ej now seem obi ous 
have O' ly be-’n reached after a ceiilury of conlroiersi 
UniM tWiSy iVie lliidu or Mahomn edan reader 
wit care to follow all ihis conlroversj. but he may 
1 Ice to k low lie results Two books may be rccom- 
mended v h ch hue tic great meiit of lenir \er» 
sl ort Haul Uerule The sources of our kno^ScdRl 
of the life of Icsus and Crawforl Hurkiit The 
earl est sources for ihe life of Jesus 
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nas been coinpo'cd by tl e same methods as llie first 
and third while for them iiisasource.il has itself 
sources and has not acquired al once jis final form ’ 

As for what these sources are, the lajroan 
must ie\y on the judgment of expett«, and 
unfortunately the experts do not agree 
Some, on the aulhoritj of a single early 
Christian writer, suppose the second gospel 
to contain traditions denied from Saint 
Peter I he dales assigned to the gospel 
do not differ very widely and it must at 
the earliest haie been written more than 
thirty years after the events it relates 
1 hus even where it is based on the recollec- 
tions of ejewitnesses, allowance most be 
made for the defects of human memorv ® 

We will now compare the two lives in 
detail, quoting from our authorities and, 
where it seems necessary, adding a few 
comments. 

Tub Ikassiiglratjov of liiRSA 
' U MSS during the moinh of JuU, a week or two 
atier 0 e comnieiwenieui of the ram* llm iliis 
precoiious joung cnaii was walking uiih a companion 
III the yungle, when ilie two wcr« caught in one of 
the violent iliundervlorms which not infrequently 
occur at llns period Vficr one unusuatty vwid flash 
of lightning, Uirsas companion who<e ejes happened 
to be upon him at the moment made a remark to the 
clTect that uhtn lie flasli occurred his fnend’s 
countenance, instead of its usual browm colour had 
appeared to be white and red" Lusty, Wide Hor/d 
Oct , 1910, p 3S 

The TRANSFtGURVTioN of Jesus 

‘ \nd after six days Jesus lakeih with him Peter 
and James and John, and leadeth (hem up into an 
high mountain apart by themselves, and he was 
transfigured before them, and Ins raimenl became 
shining exceeding while as snow, <0 as no fuller 
on earth can white them And there appeared unto 
them Elias with Moses .nd they were talking with 
Jesus ■■ Mark l\, 3 , 3, 4 

One IS at first inclined to reject the story 
of the Transfiguration altogether, but the 
example of Birsa shews that there may be 
some truth in it. Of course no reliance 
can be placed on the details. It must be 
noted that the transfiguration of Jesus did 
not occur at the beginning of hi* career 
like that of Birsa. 

Birsa’s First NtiBACLE. 

"A mother brought her baby to be cured of some 
trifling ailment flic new prophet solemnly breathed 

• \\ ith these everyone is familiar, but an inurcsting 
example i» Ifutncs •Autobiography’ wriucn shoilly 
before his death, wIiilIi often disagrees with statements 
made in I is letters. 


on It, counted up to ten (in English) over its head, 
and pronounced it well The mother s imagination 
did the rest I he child was well from that moineni ’ 
Lusty, p 39 

Jests’ First Miracle. - 

‘There was in their synagogue a man with an 
unclean spirit, and he cried out, say ing. Let us alone , 
what have we to do with thee, iliou Jesus of Nazareth ' 
art (hou come la destroy us ? 1 know thee who thou 
art, the Holy One of God And Jesus rebuked him, 
SAyuig, Mold thy peace, and come out of him And 
when tlie unclean spirit had lorn him and cned with 
a loud voice, be came out of him Mark, I 25>26 

Exorcism, or the casting out of unclean 
«pirils, was practised both among the 
Jews and the pagan Greeks it had indeed 
become a regular profession, but the 
professional exorcist was not much respected. 
For this reason exorcisms performed by 
Jesus have been univelcome to later 
Christians beginning with the author of 
the fourth gospel, who omits all mention 
of them Ihey are however as certain 
as anything ui the life of Jesus can be. 
Possession by an unclesn spirit i» not a 
disease recognized by modern medicine, 
so that it IS difficult to know exactly what 
It means In a case I saw three years 
ago in the hills, a seemed to be a little 
dyspepsia wah a good deal of pretence 
Dr Trench, a former Archbishop of Dublin, 
makes the interesting remark, that a man 
of apostolic insight would perceive that 
many modern diseases are due to unclean 
spiras This IS undoubtedly true. Apo:>tohc 
insight, in which European physicians are 
so lamentably deficient, is common among 
the Kulu peasants They can diagnose 
possession by an evil spirit without any 
difficulty. 

Jesus’ second miracle bears a closer 
resemblance to the one refated of Bir^a 

• Simons wifes mother lay sick of a fever and 
anon they iffl him of her. And he came and took 
her by the hand and 1 fled her up and immediately 
the fever left her, and she ministered unto them ’’ 
jMark, I 30, 3*" 

IsCREASING PoPLLAHtTY. 

Qirta 'hroiti scores of miles around pi!f,rims 
flocked to him, being content to camp out m the 
ram soaked tungle, ddy ing fever and dysentery, with 
no shelter by night or day but their bamboo urn- 
brelias, to be within sight of his wretched filUe hut, 
and gam an occasional glimpse of him as his 
caprice should grant the boon " I usty, p 39 

* The first miracle attributed to Jesus in the fourth 

go*p^ the turning of water into wmc. is, it need 
liaidt) be said, pure rctioic 
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/fsiM A great mull iu<3e Irom Gatlee (ollowed 
Inn aid from Jud ta, and from Jerusalem, and from 
Iduir la ^ndfrom bejoiid Jordan and they about 
r)re ard S don a great muUiiude, ulrrniheyhad 
I eard vilat great things he did, came unto him 
Mark 111 7 8 9 

Want of Faith 

Birsa • The miracles of bealmg «rie ccn United 
and their frequent failure was attributed loa lack of 
faith on the part of the patient ’ Lustj p 39 
Jesus He could tl ere do rio mglity work save 
that he laid h s hands upon a few sitU folk and 
healedlhem And he marvelled because of ilieir un> 
bel ef Mark VI 3 b 

Impendino Destruction or Unbclirxers 
Btrsa ' At last Dirsa aspired to the gift of pro 
pheej, and announced the approaching destruction 
of the world He was so unwise as to name a near 

dale lor the catastrophe He made bis d seiples ftesb 
creep with tales of fre and brimstone which should 
desiro) ever)thine and evcr)bQd7 except the village 
of Chalkad and those who trusiM him and remained 
in the vicinity of his presence ' 

Jesus Now after tl at Join was put in prison 
Jesus came into Gal lee preaching the gospel of ihe 
tingdont of God and sJ) ing The nine is fulfilled 
and tl e kingdom of Cod IS athai d Mark 1 14 13 
And he said unto tl em \eril) I sav umo jou that 
there be •ome ef them that siai d here which shall 
not taste of death till ll ey have *een the kingdom 
of God come with power Mark IX. 1. 

In Matthew the same prophecy is made 
except that the last clause is replaced by 
"till they see the son of man coming 19 
hishmgilom ’ 

This “coming" would be attended with 
Are and brimstone as in Uirsa’s prophecies 
‘ 1 ikewise also as It was m the dajs of boi tlicy 
d d cat, they drank they bought they s^, they 
planted the) budded but the same day that Ixit 
went out of Sodom i( rained fire and brimstone from 
heaven and destroyed them all Luke WII 2$ 29 
The Christians continued to entertain 
these hopes after the death of Jesus 

The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven 
with his m ghly angels, in flaming Rre taking ven 
gcance on them that know not God and that obey 
not the cosccl ol our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
be punished u ih everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord and from ihe glory of his 
rower 2 Thessalonians I 7 ^ 9 

'' He shall be tormented wvth fire and biunsAtsne 


1he word “he" here means all who con- 
foimed to the official state religion ol the 
Homan empire. Jesus was not the first to 
preach the kingdom ol God. He was the 
di<ciple of John the Baptist who before had 
preached in the wilderness of Judaea, 
■'Hepeiilje for the kingdom of heaven is 


at hand •* But Ihe idea is two hundred 
years older attd goes back to the time of 
the great national revolt of the Jews 
against their Greek rulers The kingdom 
of God was the complete realisation of 
what had been only imperfectly achieved 
by the national dynasty of the Macca- 
bees. It was a kingdom in which Palestine 
would be freed from the yoke of the 
heathen and purified from ihe contamina- 
tion of foreigners All the commandments of 
the Jewish law would be strictly observed 
ard all imitations of Greek customs sternly 
repressed The kingdom could only come 
by the direct intervention of God, but this 
does not mean, as is sometimes said, that 
ibe Jews themselves were to remain passive. 
Three thousand angels fought for the 
Musulmans at the battle of Bedr, but the 
Musulmans did not merely look on and 
leave all the fighting to ihe angels. In the 
end of the world 

‘ The Son of man shall send forth his angels, and they 
shall gather out of his ICingdont all things that oUena, 
and them which do iniquity and shall cast them into a 
furnace of fire there shall be vvailmg and cnashing 
ofueth” Matthew, XlII 41,4a 

The “things that offend" were the 
Romar) rulers, and Greeks, and Jews who 
had partly adopted Greek culture. After 
this extermination the strictly pious and 
orUiodox Jews would have a time 

“then shall the righteous shire forth as the 
$ur» in the kingdom of thetr Falher." 

1 EACIIING OF BiBSA 

The people were told that ll cir money would be 
useless that in a short lime all their rupees would 
melt into water ’ •• fhe crops, it was asserted, would 
‘be end of the world would come before 
be gathered Birsx therefore commanded 
should leave his house open, and his 
goods at the mercy of anyone who cared to Uke them, 

Teaciiiso of Jesus 

This is given more fully m the other 

source vised by Matthew and Luke than in 

Mark. Although this source no longer 
e «s s, It can be approximately reconstruct- 

tearliinf.^1, * ^ ^“016 a summary of its 

tMching by an eminent Anglican theologi- 
an Dr. Armiragche Dean tl Westmmstfr. 


'‘The doom ol the 
...imuient, thet 
constAuticH) of 


alion IS pronounced , its fate is 
riy of hope for the evisting 
iiid socielj As to indiv iduals 
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Wilhin ihe nation ll e despised pubi cans and sinners 
ttill find Gods favour before the 'elf satisfied repre 
‘cntatives of the naljoiial religion fn such a condi 
lion of a0airs it is hard!} surprising to find that the 
i;reat and stern 1 eacher congratulates the poor and 
has nolliing but pit) for the rich that he lias no in 
Icresl at all m comfort or proper!) If a man ask jou 
for an) thing site it him if he takes it without asking 
do not seek to recover u Nothing material is worth 
a thought anxiety IS foil) )our lathrr who feeds 
Hi 5 birds and clothes His flowers will feed and cloll e 

)OU • 

With this may be cotnparetl the apprecia- 
tion of the great Homan Catholic theologi- 
an, M Lots) 

* \\ e are told to lose life i» order to gam ii to hate 

father, mother wife children brothers and sisters for 
the sake of lie work of the Kingdom to sell goods 
and give them to the poor \\ e are required not onl) 
to be free from avarice and temporal cares but to 
abandon the wealth and the occupation of this world 
Ii'k cuinjMrYsurt <ji‘ oVe disinpiW wiViV oVe «>' 

heaven and the flo vers of the field shews that ihe mten 
non IS to forbid or dissuade from labour itself not 
merely from anvious care for bodilv needs 

The interpretation the modern Christian 
in general put& on the teaching of iesus is 
that v\e are not to be too anxious about the 
future buch a proposition has the merit 
that it cannot be vlisputed by any human 
being, but it is certain that the multitudes 
who gathered round Jesus or Dirsa would 
not have come to listen to mere platitudes 
Claims oi Dirsa 

(ihc people of Chalkad) adopted Ihe bcl ef 
that Uir^ was an incamatioi of the Ueit) and he 
began to be known as Birsa Qhdgwan fust) p .<) 
Claims of Jl'ls 

* And fesus went oi t and his d sciple uilo me 
towns of Calcarca Plul ppi and by the way he asked 
hs disciples, saying unto them \\ horn do men say 
that 1 am ’ And ihev arswered John the Baptist but 
some say I lias and ethers One of tlie prophets 
And he sa ih unto them But whom sav ye dial I 
am' \nd 1 cter ansiiereth and saith unto (tint Thou 
ait the C vnst Vnd he diarged them that lliey should 
tell no mar of him 

Unlike Birsa, Jesus did not become Cod 
in his li^e-ttme Such a claim would have 
been rtoulsive to Jewish monotheism, and 
wasony advanced after bis worship had 
spread a nong Gentile converts \\ bile alive 
Jesus was only the Christ orMcssiah What 
this woid means can be best explained by 
stating that it is practically, though not 
etymologically, equivalent to the familiar 
Mahomnedan vvord Mahdi Lversincethe 
insurreciion of Judas, some twenty vears 
cailier, Galilee had keen the centre of Jewi'h 


fanaticism, and the appearance of a Me'Siah 
in Galilee meant exactly the same thing as 
the appearance of a Mahdi in the Sudan 
The \lessiah came ‘ amongst men to restore 
the vvorld to obedien e to God’s law, to 
reprove the careless Jus and to destroy the 
infidels ‘ ® 

In the ‘ Psalms of Solomon ’ written a 
hundred years before Peter’s confession, 
the Messiah is described as the “ son of 
David,*’ a king who is to reign over Israel 
and to 

CIcvnse Jerusalem fro w the belt! en that tread it 
under foot to cast out sin lers from tin inlienta ice 
to break the pr de of sinners and a’) the r sirengih as 
potter s vessels with x rod of iron to destroy the law 
less nations with ilic word of his mouth to gather a 
hotv nation and lead them in r ghteousness 

Such a political programme, however 
attractive to Jews, would naturally meet 
with opposition from the ‘ heatiien and 
the **sinner» ’ and it iv easy to understand 
why Jesus proceeded w ith caution Doubt- 
less he had talked over the matter with 
Peter beforeltand Some critics have re- 
marked tliat Jesus does not appear to have 
been surprised at the confession of Peter 
Probably he vvas not nor do we think 
Julius Cxsar was surprised when Antony 
oHerred him a crown Tlie^e little scenes 
are not so spontaneous as they seem 
Peter $ adhesion vvas followed by that of the 
rest of (he twelve apostles, but Je«us 
thought the time had not V et come to put 
foiih his claim publiclv, and enjoined on 
them strict 'ccrecy 

Ihe orthodox and traditional Christian 
view IS that Jesus when he called himself 
the Messiah u'ed the word in a difierent 
sense frorn the Jew* estimating the 

historical value of this traditional view it 
must be borne in mind that 

The Christ an Church grew up ui obscur ly urtlcr 
contl tions (hat were by no means favourable to the 
preservation of accurate Iiistoricul rem ni'cci ces of 
Its earicst bfginninj,s By the line the Christiai s 
begun to preserve in writing the record of the origin 
of their religion deep and ever widenin,. gulfs liad 
intervened between them and the events f 

Cven before Saint Paul, the disciples had 
cbo'cn Jerusalem, where Jesus only spent 
the last week of his public career, for the 

• Descr piron of ihs Mahdi in bells [ ^ th of 
I tarn * w th (he substicutcou cf Jews for Vfusul- 

t Burkt t Eirliisl ^ i r ti p S 
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bCnlfC ol ilior acUvit) li >vai l>ai<JI> 
poi^blc in jciu»aUin ilwU t« ptca^li a 
Moiiali iilio would " ctcanfc Jcrtalem (roiil 
the heathen " Alter Saint l*au 1 , tie Mi»- 
kiah of ihe Chfikiiantbccaiiie tlie licdccni* 
er who diet Inr the talvatinn o( all 
inanVind, not ol Jew* only “He dud Iwi 
all” He became entirely dilfereni Iram 
the Mcitiah whom the Jewi expected and 
even now expect * All the (,oipcU. 
(.veil the earliett, were written under the 
inllucnee o! there new iJeai and naturally 
);ivc only a dittuited repretcniation o( the 
e>enl* they relate Uul there were two 
facts to nolonoui that they could not be 
tuppretted Jetut liaJ called himtcll the 
Mcstiah Now it it tafe to atiume that a 
word It uted m the tenie it hear* at the 
timCt not in a rente it cannot be proted to 
have borne till alierwardt When Jetut 
claimed tn be the Mettiah he mutt hate 
};iten the word the tame, nieaton;; a« all 
other Jewt of Ins time A^am Jetu* w-is 
crucihed by the order ol I’ontiu* Pilate 
the Roman ^jovernor If he had been 
only a religious teacher he would no more 
hate committed an offence against the 
Roman goternmeni than a religious teacher 
would now against the I ngluh government 
I read in the article “Sudan of the* Ln 
cyclopaedia Uritanmca 

In lie autumn of luot Malioniwed el Ninin a 
naincef runia proclaimed hinitelf die Matiadi and 
IsOt together a (ollonmg at Kordofan Me «av cap 
lured by the Koternor ol Kordofin and publxU 
executed at LI Obcid 

This is a\\ I know about Mahommed el- 
Amin, but i feel sure from the character 
ol the Cnghsh government that he was 
not put to death merely for his religious 
opinions I he Roman goternment was no 
mole inclined to religious persecution than 
the English All creeds were tolerated in 
the empire If Jesus had been merely 
accused ol r^aesttows c( Jeviisb law sVie 
charge against him would have been 
contemptuously dismissed Like a con 
temporary Roman governor, Pontius Pilate 


• lie Jewsdisperscd among He nalions, neier 
forgot /ion the Imd of lirael and anailrd the 
Messiah to reappear inU reasscml le lie Jews 
Itom vai OMS couiUries in wh cVi ib« r late has 
dspersed Ihein lead them back lo Patcsline and 
■ ■■ 1 .‘‘.'.RdejM _ the orthodox 
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would have said Joilicjew* “Ifitbea 
({ucstioii ofwoidtjiid name*, and of your 
Uw, look ye to if . for I will be no judge 
of such nnlicii" \\c know that Jetut pro 
claimed himtclf ihc Motiah and got lo- 
geilicr a following tii (lalilec Me was 
captured by the governor ol Judaea and 
puhlicfy exevulrd at Jcrutulcin Ainidtt 
a mast of fiction vo inucli is certain , and 
we may be sure that Jcius was put U 
death not for his religious belief but for 
ircatoii against tbe Roman goietnment 
lo understand the history ol ihose limes 
we must hear in niiitd ihe intense haired 
which the Jew entertained for ill foreigners. 
Tliey were called by him (loyim, and 
■n that word he combined ibe aversion of 
the Muvuhnan for ihe Kafirs and the 
Ifindu for the MIecclias ihe Cioyim were 
regarded wiih conlcmpl at idolaters and 
with loathing as impure beings who cat 
forbidden food It was not that ihe Goyim 
had dine anything |o provoke liaireJ 
t nder ilie wise and loler iiit Roman govern* 
mem the Jews had no reason 10 fear any 
such perteculion as had occurred in the 
time of Aniiocus Lpiphanc* Ifut the 
mere piesence ol the heathen in the Holy 
Land was considered a pollulion. In the 
kingdom to be established by the Messiah 
“no stranger and foreigner shall dwell with 
them (the Jews) Ihc strangers would, 
asm the lime ol the Maccabees, either be 
killed or driven out, or else circumcised 
and compelled to submit to Jewish law. 
“Then shall Jerusalem be holy and there 
shall no strangers pass through her any 
more *’• 


>\Hh regtrd to the altitude of Jrsus to the 
gentiles, the gospels contain two inconsistent 
sets o! sayings In ihc one, he shates the 
exclusive Jewuh prejudices, and in the other, 
he IS as free from them as Saint Paul These 
two groups of xayings cannot both be genu- 
nine, and there is no difficulty m deciding 
which should be accepted Chiistiatiity 
spread among the gentiles and so when we 
meet with a saying hostile to the gentiles 
we may feel sure that It cannot be a later 
inveniiion but must be derived from a 
sound tradition [n the earliest of hi* 
Ic ters bi I aul complains of the Jews 
fo, bidding us ,0 speak ,0 the gentiles 
that they might be saved ” It is clea^r then 
* Jott HI 1; 
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that later Christians could have bad no 
motive for inventing the saying m which 
Jesus IS represented is doing the very thing 
of which Sf Paul complains, “Go not 
into the way of the gentiles and into any 
City of the Samaritans enter jenot” But 
when Pauline doctrines are put into the 
mouth of Jesus, we may well doubt if this 
15 not a misrepresentation The doubt 
becomes a certainty when we find that 
during the bitter controversy between St 
Paul and the Jewish Christians neither 
side shews any sign of being acquainted 
with these alleged sayings of Jesus Si 
Paul taught that “ There is no distinction 
between Jew and Greek., for the same Lord 
IS Lord of all and is rich unto all that call 
upon him," and in support of this teaching 
he quotes from the Jewish prophets, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Moses If he had known anything 
suitable m the saymga of Jesus, it is mere* 
dible that he would not have quoted it too 
The argument from silence, often a dan- 
gerous one, IS in this case conclusive 
I'uriher we know that those who had lived 
in the closest inttmac> with Jesus, and 
formed the inner circle of liis disciple«, in- 
cluding lus own brother wished to compel 
“Gentiles to live as do the Jews” It is 
clear then that any sating in which 
Pauline views are attributed to Jesus must 
he the fabrication of a later time* I he 
real Jesu<, like his fellow countrymen, 
detested the Goyim On one occasion 
he calls them “doga" and whenhetelU 
his disciples not *' to gi e that which is 
holy to the dogs" nor to “cast pearls 
before aswme ' he must hive meant preach- 
ing the kingdom uf heaven to the 
Gentiles 

Violent Methods 

Birsj — -'A second sub inspector was sent «>ih 
more police, but Birsj uaxini' bold, ordered ins bed- 
stead and the rest of his baggage to be thrown into 

• So III the Hadiih the >iei\s of a liter generation 
of Musulmans are aUnbuted to Muhammad As an 
exvrople of fabrication »e ma) take ihe words inter 
polaled bj Matthew in the sior> of ihe healing of the 
centurion ' And, I saj unto )ou, that many sliatl 
come from the east and west and shall sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
lieax en ' These \\ ords do not belong to the source used 
by Matihew and I uke, since lhe> are not found in 
I uke and if they had been m the source, I uke with 
his P.iufme sympathies would have Iiad >10 reason 
for omitting them they must be the uivcniion of 
Vlalihew Compare VlaUhcw Vjll and t uke V II 


the nver and the ins glad to escape with his 

life 

Jesus — Now there was there on the mountain side 
a great herd of swine feeding And they (the devils) 
besought him saying Send us into the swine, that we 
may enter into them And he gave them leave And 
the unclean spirits came out and entered into the 
swine and the herd rushed down the steep into the 
sea. in number about two thousand and they 
were choked in the sea And they that fed tliem 
Hed, and told it in the city and the country ’ Mark, 
V II 14. 

Of course the story about devils entering 
into the swine is absurd as it stands. 
And jet ft seems probable that there is 
some truth at the bottom of it, for these 
stones about devils belong to the oldest 
narrative and have always been rather scan- 
dal to later Christians Now suppose such 
a story were told me in Kulu, where there 
IS still a firm belief in “devils" or 
bhut, t should imagine that something had 
happened to frighten the pigs The expla- 
nation seems to be that Jesus and his fana- 
tical followers had deliberately driven the 
swine over the precipice The presence of 
pigs in the Holy Land was to them hateful 
We read a httle earlier that he and his ad 
herents had crossed the lake from the other 
Side in boats There were probably a con- 
siderable number of them and this accounts 
for the Bight of the pig-keepers without 
anv resistance We read further that the 
people of ilie country “ began to beseech 
him io depart from their borders” It is 
easy 10 understand that people did not like 
“miracles" involving a destruction of their 
property, but ihe fact that they “beseech 
him to depart" instead of arresting him or dri- 
ving him out forcibly, can only be explained 
on the supposition that be and his foDoii ers 
were prepared to fight I admit, however, 
that the whole stor\ is doubtful and that 
this explanation of the destruction of the 
pigs IS conjectural Later on, we shall meet 
with an undoubted instance of violence 

A German scholar writes 

•• To hope for tlie kingdom of God in tlie transcend- 
ental sen<« which Jesus attaches to It and to raise a 
rcvo(ution>are two things as ditTereni as fire and water ’ * 

One someiiines thinks that German 
scholar:, m spile of alt their learning, fail 
to see things which are obvious to any one 
who has lived m the hast. The example 
of Birsa shews that hoping for a "irans 

•Jwhanies Weiss quoted by Schneiirer in “ The 
Quest of the Hist >rical Jesus, ' p 239 
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cendenlaV Uii^gilom and aucmpUng to raiw 
a revolution are intimately conncLleJ After 
Ponipey s capture ol Jerusalem, tlie Jews 
liad lot naany years l>cen tontcnl \Mth 
passive expectation of the Messiah, but 
since the time ol John the Baptist there 
were some oS them who wished lor a nvote 
active policy I his is the obvious meaning 
ot the saying ' Trom the days of John the 
Baptist ootd now the hingdom of heaven 
suHereth violence, and the violent take it 
by force ® 

SLNDmG OUT Apostles 
Btrsa — He also appo nice! Practars or prei 
ehers of his o v i to disscmii ate 1 is rvl rious and poll 
Vital eih amonsr hs (ellow tribes men iMtrn 
Re./iev) June igii p 548 
/tsui-— Aid he ordained tiveUe that they should 
be w th h m a id that I e ni ('In send iliem (oith to 
preach Mark lU 14 

The appointment of Prachars by Birsa 
belongs to a later stage in his career, to 
the time after his release from his ftcsi im 
priBonment Of course an eaact chronolo* 
gical correspondence cannot be expected, 
and we have not attempted to follow a 
chronological order 

The instructions Jesus gave to his apostles 
when he sent them out to preach may be 
found m Mark Vi 7 13 and more fullv in 
Matthew, \ He seems to have expected 
an nlnvovt tntnvediate te uU from ihemtsston 
for he said to them ve shall not have gone 
through the cities of Israel till the son of 
man be come In dns however he was 
disappointed, for the apostles returned to 
him without having accomplished anything 
except the casting out of some devils 
Sensible Jews had no reason to be discon 
tented witli Uonian rule and in spite of 
their dislike of tlie Goyiin were not inclined 
to attempt to replace it by the kingdom 
of heaven 1 liey might hate the Komans 
in vecret and wish for the tunc when 
"Oieij; IJ^vb. Oxab. cnu.yiTOA a-i.a-y •iiV.*»evVjey 
stand upon their feet, and their eyes shall 
consume awiy in their sockets, and their 
tongue shall consume away in their mouth, + 
but they did not intend to risk their own 


• Maltbew \l 12 Hesaj 
but It IS nal likely lt> have been 
t /echarali, \ 1 V 12 — Jesi 
ihe prop! ccics ot 7 ecliarali ti 
chapters oi tVi s [ ropl ct trom the 
impom it in she v ng what h s a 


g IS omitted by Luke 
nicnled 

IS delibeiaUly appled 
hnself so that the 
(1 nlh cn w ards vre most 


lives m altempiing to realise this delifilitful 
prospect 

PiioriiECiLS OF Birsa. 

They reineinbered Birsj s recent prophecy that 
even though the Goiernmciit might capture him and 

send him to prison he would transport himself bodily 
back to I IS home at Clialkad on the fourth day from 
hif arrest leaving 3 loc of wood at the jail for hiS 
substitute iMern ffef/rj', June igii, p 547 
pRoriiLcics or Jesus 

And he began to leach them that the Son of Man 
must suffer many things and be rejected by the elders 
And the ctiief pricslt and the scribes and be killed 
and after three days rise again 

It IS very doubtful how far these prophe> 
cies of death attributed to Jesus are histo> 
ncal They are first recorded long after 
the events which are said to be their fulfil- 
ment It i» clear they cannot have been 
so definite as they are made out to have 
been in the gospels, for in another passage 
we are told that the disciples did not un- 
derstand them Probably they were hypo- 
thetical like Girsa’s We may suppose that 
Jesus had moods of hopefulness and moods 
of depression with gloomy anticipations of 
the future 


The March to Jerusalfm 
We now come to a part of Jesus' life, to 
which there is nothing parallel in Birsa’*, 
lor Birsa did not attempt to march on 
Ranchi 


And they uere in tl e way go ng up to Jerusalem 
and Jesus was going belore them and ll ev were am 
a/cd and they that followed wereafraid 'Mark \ 32 


ll was near the time of the Passover when 
Jews from all quarters came to Jerusalem 
as Hindus come to AUahabaa for the Magh 
Mela This was always an anxiou* time 
tot the Roman aulhonties, since at any 
moment there might be an outburst of 
Jewish fanaticism Along with Jesus there 
went up a crowd ol turbulent GaVilaeans 
most or all of whom were Ins adherents 
He was now in very much the same position 
as another Messiah who arose sixteen 
centuries later, Sabbatai Sebi This Messiah 
too was at first recognized only by a small 
body of believers who kept their faith a 
Merer, but afterwards by means of his 
mirades’ he won crowds of follower? 
The Rabbis Cu/f'ia) of Jerusalem were 
however bitterlv hostile to him So it 
was with Jesus \Vc arc told ‘ the common 
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people heard him gladlj ’ ® It appears Irom 
the sequel that his claims to be the A!e$siab< 
at first a secret of the twelve, had become 
widely known. But the learned classes, the 
scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem, had 
opposed him even in Galilee They were 
men who had receued some education, 
although only on Jewish lines, and were 
probably a little less credulous about 
“miracles” than the masses Besides they 
must have had a clearer conception of the 
strength of the Roman government 
The enth\ into Jerusalem 
'And when thej draw nigh unta Jerusatera unto 
Belhphage and Beihany at the mount o( Olues, he 
sendeth two of his disciples and saah unto them go 
)ourway into the Milage that is over against you 
and straightway as enter into it, ye shall find a 
coU tied whereon no man everyet sat loose him and 
bringhim And they bring the celt 

unto Jesus and cast on him their garments and he sat 
uponnim" Mark \1 1 a 7 

Jesus rode on a colt m order to shew to 
the multitude that he applied to himself 
the words of Zechanah 
“ Rejoice greatly , O daughter of Zion shout 
Odaughter of Jerusalem behold thy king eomelh unto 
thee he is just and having salvation lowly and 
riding upon an ass even upon a colt ihe foal of an 
kf /ech, 1\ Q 

This prophecy, which u quoted by 
Matthew, must have been familiar to the 
Jewish crowd and they understood at once 
the Significance of Jesus' action 
‘ And many <pread their garmenls upon (he way 
and others branches which tney had cut from (he 
fields And they that went before and they that 
followed cned Hosanna Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the I ord Blessed is the kingdom that 

cometh the kingdom of our father David Hosanna 
in the Inghe't 

The treason was open and undisguised 
and we mayr be sure that as soon as i'tfaie 
heard the news he determined on the 
arrest of Jesus, as any Roman or British 
governor would have done in his place At 
(he same time he cannot have wanted a 
combat between the Roman garrison and 
the followers of Jesus, for this would have 
led to much bloodshed and inquiries from 
head quarters Wc shall see that the 
method he adopted was exactly similar to 
that adopted in the arrest of Birsa 

Certain German critics have disputed 

* Maik. Ml 3; 

t Mark HI j2 \ 11, i 


the historicity of the Messianic entry, but 
if anything in the gospels is historical this 
must be It was witnessed by many people, 
probably hundreds, including the compan- 
ions of Jesus If Mark cannot be trusted 
when he reports a matter of such public 
notoriety, clearly he cannot be trusted when 
he reports incidents only known to a few 
The phrase “ Blessed is the kingdom that 
cometh, the kingdom of our father David ” 
could not have been a later addition, for 
It has no significance for the theology 
which regards Jesus as the saviour of the 
world A little before the entry into Jerusa- 
lem Jesus was addressed by a blind beggar as 
“the son of David ’ In the Epistle to the 
Romans, which is older than the gospels, it 
IS said that he “was born of the seed of 
David according to the flesh ” and we need 
not doubt that this claim was made by 
Jesus himself Of course an obscure Jewish 
carpenter could not really trace back his 
ancestry for twenty-eight generations, but 
at a very early date genealogies were 
fabricated for him 

Attacks on Rnttsios 

Birsa— His Rrst move after his release from 
prison was to occupy the old Hindu temple at Chutia 
The object of ihu visit was probably 10 assert 
his claim to tie Chota Nagpur Rai of which Chutta 
was an ancient seat Some 01 the Hindu images in t 1 e 
temple Brsaandhis followers wantonly desecrated 

Modem Review June 1911 p ^48 

rhe modern Munda bel ef lie declared, was de 
generated To offer sacrifice in ihe customary way 
was wrong' and not in accordance with pnmitive 
usage Wide World Magazine, October 1910, p 

Jesas — And they came lo Jerusalem, and he en 
tered into the temple and began to cast out them that 
sold and them thsit bought in the temple and overthrew 
the tables oi the money changers, and the seat of them 
that sold doves and he would not suffer that anv 
man should carry a vessel through (he temple And 
he taught and said unto them Is it not written My 
house shall be called a house of pray er for all nations ' 
but ye have made It a den of robbers S Mark \l 
la '7 

This forcible interference with the reli- 
gious customs of Jerusalem shews that Jesus 
must have been at the head of a body of 
followers prepared to fight jf necessary 
His action wounded the priests in the most 
sensitiv e part of all religious organisations, 
the pocket We are told . — 

‘The chief priests and the senbes heard it and 
sought how they might destroy him for they feared 
him, for all the multitude was astonished at Ins 
preachmg ^1ark, \l iS 
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, , fl,.,! other hand, at that time, the Christians 

, dent ol the jonng man who fled r„„,„ 


the >ncii 
naked le. 
then in Jerusalem were numerous 


and for 


he was not arrested tn the Jews 


The official persecutions of Chnsti- 

:emVe'7'rhetrwas-;.,,. m„s.t,n^^^^^^^^^^^ ir/e.^^r^ftiiL^ me ^oT'lhiendT; ‘m 

of Jesus conce’o- the Roman government but shew intense 

tact '“f", rel.moE d.sliWe ol the Jews It is very doubtiul 

of ^ alt e-v- then whether the view that the condemna- 

So tion of Jesus was forced on Pilate b> the 


teacher® Birsa was unknow 
cept two of the party «ent to arrest him 
too Jesus was apparently unknown to all 
except Judas Yet for the previous week 
he had been daily teaching and disputing 


clamour of the Jewish multitude correctly 
represents the facts For that matter even 
in our own time everyone who has lived 
in India knows that the blame for unpo- 


m the lemple This polar acts is olten pot on the wrong 

•‘multitode aSd ?«“>»=• H this occurs eten to journals 

ol the Homan gatr.son who were excl d d „ „blished Irani day to day and 

from the temp o as Goitm Ohvm^^^ more hkely to 

a„ arrest could no. take ^aepvtthoutoj^ oecor to books which are written several 
approval and the soldiers must have been must consider 

sent by his orders . . r., ,l. arrest the intrinsic probabilities of the case 

1 he gospels lay ^ ^ Imagine Birsa had made a triumphal entry 

and crucifixion of Jejus Ranch, at the head of a large body 

attribute to of followers and called himself the king of 

But "e theu mforl the Mundas. it is certain the authorities 

the writers of t^® i> P. . . , would have arrested him as soon as pos* 

mants actually savv and sible The Roman governor might have 

inferred i he P witnessed P»‘d '«ty little attention to what Jesus 

bably give > , ,nferences are of did m distant Galilee but must have deter- 

n^vre^Ther^wa^butr 

the Jews at the time when the gospeU ^ 

the Lord Jesus and the double trial of Jesus first before the high 
praphett and drove out us Ld please no. p.tes. and ai.e.wards belote Pon.tus Ptlate 
L'oraTii ate con.taty .0 a„ men - On .be Bn. ,;'tcr.\ “^ht;'.'''orbt:: 

. fcncl. .1 the l.ice.snseli.n In. soupl.. ."bn pl>'»>v "'"eb he was Condemned by 

o bn to cmbellsh the ba% fad related by Mark the high priest was not advanced against 
Ihcir attempts form an inbirucme example of the him in the second trial Besides from the 
grobbth of ticiion Matthew add* fbeii saith Jesus Jewish point of view there was nothing 

bla-phemous ,n the ejatm to be Messiah 

.word Or ih nktst il ou tl at 1 cannot beseech mj 


taller and he 'hall e%cn no« send me more Own 
tveUc legions ot anj,eU ’ How then should the 
scriptures be fulfilled ll at ihus it must bet I uine 
idds But Jesus answered and'ad suHei ye thus 
fir And le touched his ear, and healed him 
lohn adds Now ihc sen,ani s name was Makhus 
lesus ilercFote said unto Peter rut up the sword 
into ll c sheaih ' the cup wli ch ihe 1 ather hath 

pan.o-„s was present The stoty ol the 
knoxlbJcc I aier still. Cl ri nans inxcnled Ihe name second Inal IS probably ,n part hciilious 
of the soldier who according lo John, thrust his also, but one fact about it v\as too noto- 
'pcar inin je'us side of ihe father and mother of pgus to be concealed Jesus wav crucified 
Snle,n h.. „,tt, w n, k.ng ol the Je w, that .. to .ay as a 

political pretender, not as a religious 


since the Jews have for many centuries 
expected a Messiah A man who falsely 
claimed lo be Messiah would be for Jews 
an impostor but no more a blasphemer 
than Perkin Warbeck was ! he conclusion 
IS that the whole story of the first trial is 
fictitious It cannot be the narrative of 
an evewilne's for not one of the com- 
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teachtr ‘And llic superscription ol his 
accusation svas written over, The King oi* 
THE Jews ’ Another fact is that Pilate of- 
ferred to release one o( the prisoners and the 
multitude chose Barabbas rather than Jesus 
Uarabbas had taken part in an insurrection 
and some ol his associates, it is said, had 
committed murder It was a mere accident 
that none ol the associates of Jesus had 
committed murder, for a blow with a 
sword that cuts off a man’s ear is obviously 
intended to be fatal For Pontius Pilate 
the two men were both rebels against the 
Roman government, and it is not likely he 
cared much which he released If Barabbas 
had been crucified instead of Jesus and 
been believed by his followers to have 
risen again, the consequences to the world 
might not perhaps after all have been vert 
different We might still have had a 
religion of the cross, only it would hate 
been connected with the name of Barabbas 
The actual life ol Jesus, ol which so little 
IS known, has no more to do with Chris 
tianity, than the life of Ghazi Miyan 
with hts worship in Northern India It is as 
easy to say of one man as oi another 
that he is the word which was with God 
in the beginning The assertion escapes 
all verification 


Later Histokt of Birsa 


In iSotember 189^ B r»a tvas »ei lenctd lo 
undcrfjo rg'oroui iinprisoi ment (or ino jears and 
a half On i1 e occas on of die lelebrat un of the 
Diamond Jubilee ol tl e reipn of ihe F npreu \ mona 
Biraa Munda uas released from jail some lime before 
Ihe expiry of ihe term of 1 is xen ence Fhen follows 
the me dent of lie Hindu temple already quoted 
tor nearly it o years after this Ihe Bhagwan 
did not stand out promiicmly before ihe PubI c 
In lie year iSgy he once moic emerged Iromlis 
temporary ccl pse and added dangerous pot weal 
tenets to his nnoce it rel gious teach ngs Apparently 
early in igoo D r«a was traced lo the b^derinc 
V slnct of bi igbhum ai d brought lo Ra ichi under 
^rest Dung the peidency of the east the 
TJhaB«an departed ih s I fe n the Ranchi lail 
Modern Revet! Juneiyii* ' 

Accord ng lo Mr I usty 1 he i imeincnl whKh 1 e 
(Ursa) had so lurbuleiuly rut altd dd not imme 
d aiely d e out Many people reU i ed their belief 
in h in tor years but no furilier di^urbaiccs took 
[lace \\ idc W orld Magazine Oct 1910 
It would be interesting to know what 
were eNactly the beliefs of those people 


• I have folloixtd Mr Roy s Sucount He has 
iirrrcted Mr Lusiy s acco ml in fame dela Ic 


and whether they looked for the second 
coming of Birsa. 

Latek History oi' Jlsis. 

lor I dehvee unto you first of all that uhitli also 
I renwetl how that Cnrist d ed for our sins according 
lo the scriptures and that lie was buried and that 
I e liaih been raised on the third day according lo the 
<T plures and that he appeared lo Cephas then 
to ihetttcKe then he appeared lo above five hun- 
dred breihten at once, w whom ihe greater part 
remain unid nou, but some are fallen asleep then 
he appeared to James then to all the apostles, and 
last of all as to one born out of due time he appeared 
tome also I Corinthians W t 8 


Saint Paul's account of the resurrection 
IS the oldest Other details are given m 
the gospels but thev are mutually contra 
dictory and of no historical value. We 
may accept as true that some time after 
the death of Jesus Saint Peter started a 
repott that be had seen him and then other 
people thought they saw him too In the 
absence of any trustworthy details it is 
impossible to explain these appearances 
Saint Paul's own vision «eems to have been 
an hailucinaiion without any objective 
basts 

After the death of Jesus the hopes of hii 
followers assumed a modified form Fheir 
Messiah was no longer on earth, hvit ^hey 
espected he would come from heaven in a 
very short time 

lor Ihe Lord hiinxelf shall descend from heaven, 
w ih a shout ixiih the voice of the archangel and with 
the trump of God and the dead in Christ shall me 
first then ufi that arc M vc, that are left, shall 
together with them he caught up m the clouds to 
meet the Lord in the ar and so shall «e even be 
u ith the Lord 

This was a harmless belief, not likely to 
lead lo rebellion, and m fact the Christians 
held aloof from the insurrection raised 
about a hundred years later, by another 
Messiah, Bar Cochebas 

With reference to the Quran, Noldekc 
remarks 


An unbiassed European tan no doubt see roanv 
things at a glance more clearly than a good Moslem 
who IS under the mflurnce of rel g.ous pre>dice. 

It is equally true, with reference to Chris- 
tianity, that an Indian, especially a Hindu 
can see many ihingsat a glance moreclearly 
tlwn a good Christian For this reason 
1 have written this paper for Indians who 
approach these questions with a fresh 
mind The points brought forward are 


• There IS houev 


erstood by any. 


doubt whether tl ey can be 
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not «ubtle, technical points ihnt cn« only 
be decided bj scholars, otherwise, I should 
not haie been bold enough to deal njlh 
them 1 hey he on the surface and require 
for their appreciation no more than good 
sense and freedom from tlie prejudices of a 
Christian education The view here put 
forward r< not tn the least new It is the 
view of lacitus expanded and jU'^tiBed 
^pparentU it is the view of Gamaliel, the 
Pharisee, who makes no distinction between 
Jesus and the “ prophets” Judas ol Galilee 
and I heudas Naturally during the cen- 
turies in winch Christnnit) prevailed a 
dispassionate study of the life ol Jesus 
wTs impossible but in the i8lh century, 
Reimarus® shewed conclusucK whit were 

Scli\seii*er makes the mleresimj' remarl \Mien at 
some future day our period of cwihsation '-hall be 
closed and completed before tlie eyes of later ^enen 
tions Gcimaii theolof'y will stand outas a ^reai a «i>i> 
que phenomenon m the mental and <piriiual lik of our 
lime her nowhere sale in the Oernun lenpciamem 
can iliere be found m the same porteciion tlie l>\i> c 
complex of coiidiliuns and (aciors — of philosophic 
ihougl t, critical acumen historical ns hi and reh 
Rions feel I K — silhont wlncli no deep theoV}") ts possi 
ble Quest of llte Historical Jesu' p i 
* Reimarus was born in 1O94 and died in i/6s 
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“ The Aims of Jesus and his disciples *’ Now, 
more than a hundred sears later, it is gradu- 
ally being recognized that Jesus was not 
a benevolent clerg\inaii with an interest 
in social reform His object was not to 
teach morality to future generations but to 
announce that the time is fulBIled and 
the kingdom 0/ God is at hand ” Lven the 
Writers who admit this however, are too 
dominated by current prejudices to see, as 
Reimarus saw, that Je<u5 did not adopt an 
attitude ol rnere passive expectation They 
cannot percerve that Jesus was no more 
Content than ihe prophets Judas of Galilee 
and rheudas. than the Messiahs Bar 
Cochebas and Sabbaiai Sebi, than Birsa 
in recent time*, to wait patientlv for the 
action of God ft is repulsive to European 
prejuvlices to admit that Jesus added 
dangerous political tenets to Ins innocent 
religious teachings But I believe this will 
be the opinion of rverv in partial Indian who 
e\<<muies (he vjtiesiioii 

Homersiiam Cox 

He was a professor of OiieiitsI l-in^ua^es at Hamburg 
Hu book was bcoi„hl out ten years after Ins death 
bv Serving Dr Svh \eiizer ^itcs an avcouni of it 


EDaCAlION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


I I was in the year 1898 ihit the last 
chapter of the once mighty Spanish 
colonial regime was ended Jlie treaty 
of Pans wiped away ihe last vestiges of the 
bpanish overseas dominions from the map 
of the world I he storv of four centuries 
of illiberal policy towards the dependencies 
ended at last mutely but loudly proclaiming 
to the world that estrerue compression al- 
ways results in explosion 

Among the last remnants that pa«ed 
out of Spanish hands, is the beautiful 
Archipelago of ihe PJiiltppmes After 
man\ years of subjection to intolerable 
oppression, after many vears of honest 
attempts at reform, the Cilipmos raised 
at last in iSq6 the standard of revolt 
against their Spanish master About two 
years of vigorous campaign went on, 
with but a brief respite in the middle 
6 


The Spaniard was ready to yield Just 
at tins juncture a new figure enters into 
file held Ihe American eagle which had 
been hovering above with its piercing 
looks Stoops down with electric 'peed 
An accident exu'ed by the Spanish to an 
American ship through a mistake, served 
as a pretext for declaration of war 
with Spam A single master stroke sufficed 
to kill the scorched snake , the treaty of 
Pans was concluded Spain sold the birds 
in the bu'h in a lucrative bargain for 20 
mtlJjon dollars (1 do) =3 Rs.) anj Ainenca 
bought them 

To the Philippines it was a complete 
disappointment Thev expected to establish 
a republic But America claimed sover- 
eignty over them by virtue of the sale 
In the short but noble struggle which 
followed. Might was declared Right 



j,o rul- MoDl KN I<L\11. 

The lw(.nliei\i ccnlur% opcncJ \Mlh tl'C 
firm esiablislinienl of Aniencin I’ominaJion 
o\er ifie Inlands 

The occupation nf the i»land» 1 *\ *hc 
USA ilius Jnrefjoded no good relations 
between the rulers and tlte ruled Dame 
Liberty’s honest devotees refused to be 
reconciled to this unjust piece ol aggression 
About 12 years have elapsed since the 
establishment of Amenean ulc The 
story of this perm! is hnnever a noble 
effort to make full amends for the depri- 
vation of freedom (he scar 1913 ma\ 
see the culmination of this generous 
policv if the democratic parly under 
the Presidency of Dr Wilson grants ihein 
independence as it Ins pledged itself to 
do in Its platform t cannot go into the 
many sided activity of the American role 
during this period Onlv one I may 
attempt to cli«cu««, however n-idequaiel> 
During the 3^ centuries that the Philip 
pines v\*re under Spmi»h rule constant 
efforts vvere made in the name of Caiholi 
cism to Christianise and civih e <he people 
Willi Chfistianisation was ctoselv asso 
ciated the programme of education flodi 
were therefore left m the hands of the 
Roman Catholic priests and religious 
orders The history of education m the 
Philippines on any extensive scale really 
begins however only in 1863 when a decree 
of the Spanish monarch enunciated the 
inauguration nf a more liberal policy 
towards the natives Under this decree a 
pretty large number of primary schools 
vvere opened and a mighty programme 
was set out, though little woik was done 

The history of bpanish education in the 
islands however essenliallv *i)Kered from 
two faultf The system of education was 
run on old and antiquated lines of teach 
ing and no effort was made to introduce 
modern methods of education We 
cannot perhaps be very severe willi Spam 
m this respect, for the simple reason, that 
Spam herself since llie days of the Great 
Salamanca, was never the educational 
centre of Europe 

The close association of the Church 
with the Slate and the complele supervi- 
sion of Edu,.alion by the Church, produced 
another grave fault With all respect to 
the noble efforts of the religious orders m 
the Llirisliani'ation of the native popula 
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tion, we cannot lull concluvle that the 
influence of the Church is m educational 
faclnr tended more to sli ichle the mind 
than to enlarge il 

With the establishment «>f American 
rule in the Philippines a radical cliange 
came over the educational history of the 
island* 1 he end of the first decade of the 
American administration, finds the islands 
tn a stale of educational efficiency, "hich 
no Ollier dependcncv in the world can 
boast of Amenca has done for ilic Philip- 
pines within a space of 10 years vvhat by 
centuries of domination, lias not been effect- 
ed by ilie Luropeaii nations I can but 
barely indicate here liic main features of 
iheir policy and the achievements thereof 

Keeping aside the umverniv of \fanila 
which provides higher cJucabon in \rts. 
Med'cmc Agriculiurc. roresirv, J ngmecr- 
ing, Law, Tine Arts, Pharmacy, and Veter- 
inarv Science, the education if policy of 
the islands is direcied towards three ends 

I 1 he spread of a general and wide 
spread education among aff the p'optc 

II 1 he impttiing of a technical 

and industrial education to the Pilipinos 

ui The manufacture of an efficient corp» 
of Filipino teachers equipped with sound 
education on modern lines for ilie discharge 
of their work in the schools 

Among these vUtee, the second has been 
given special attention, and the wh 61 c 
educational system has been built with 
this object in view I o the I ilipino boy 
school or college education is not bv 
an\ means an avenue leading to official 
distinction Education comes to him and 
IS received by him is a mcaris of develop- 
vng the ecowomic resources of hiv country 
ind not IS a stepping stone to a long and 
perhaps ignoble period of rffivial serfdom 
I Ihc spread of general education - 
the prccollegiate education covers a cout'C 
of II vears, divided into, 4 years of pn 
inary course, three tears of intermediate, 
and four years of secondary The Islands 
are divided (or purposes of educationtl 
administration into 38 divisions, every 
division being under a division «upermten- 
ij”i. the'e divisions there rs a 

High School provided Ihe divisions are 
again subdivided into groups of \Iunivi- 
palities Ivery group has one or more 
inicnncdiatc school, Every munuipahiy 
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IS provided with some primary school , 
which not unusually contain one or two 
grades ol the intermediate course In ad* 
liition to the schools in llie Municipalities 
are established what are called the Barrio 
or hamlet schools in the % illagea surround- 
ing the town Phis class of school is the 
unit in the organisation of the eJuLationat 
system It IS the school which reaches the 
mass of the people even in the remote 
country places 

Gelore attempting to gi^e an) idea of 
the extent ofihe general spread of education, 

I mav say a few words concerning the 
courses taught in the schools We notice, 
all through the School curriculum, the great 
anxiety felt by the Go\ernment for ibe 
industrial regeneration of the land Be- 
sides the ordinar\ routine of reading, 
writing, language, Arithmetic, Geograplu, 
and fl\giene, the pnmar) course includes 
a distinct and important element m the 
shape of industrial education The nature 
of the industry to be taught, depends \erj 
much on the nature of the locality, and 
the materials aiailable there in the first 
and second years about 30 minutes' time is 
assigned to industrial work every day In 
the third year, the time Naries from 45 
to 60 minutes, while in (he fourth year, 
60 to too minutes of industrial work is 
done esery day 

Uunng the first year, the induslrial work 
IS broadly divided into two branche®, the 
manufacturing and the industna) J very 
student is required to choose one of these 
courses Under the wide discretion allowed 
to the division Superintendents, may be 
taught in the case of the manufacturing 
industry, — the making of mats and bags 
from bun, caragomoi, and other similar 
fibres, the making of fans, trays and picture 
frames from a combination of bun or 
caragomoi, wuh bamboo or rattan, the 
making of small baskets and book satchels 
from caragomoi, bun, cocoanut fibre, co- 
coanut mid rib and rattan, with nito and 
irao for furnishing and decorating 

In the second year, besides Hand-weaving 
and Gardening, directed on a belter scale, 
a student rtiay choose any one of the follow- 
ing courses (1) %\ood-ivorking which con 
sists of —polishing coconut shells, mak 
ing Canes and pictures frame®, making 
rulers, spoons, dippers etc (2) Clay modell 


mg cubes spheres, cylinders, pyramids, 
animals, etc (3) Lace making on simple 
patterns (for girls) 

Jn the 3rd scar, the student expected 
to be sufficiently able to make well some 
serviceable, artisiic, and usually saleable 
article, and no credit IS given to him un 
less, he gives evidence of knowledge of the 
technique of the art and familiantv with 
the material®, out of which the article is 
made, and their preparation Any two of 
the following courses may be chosen 
(1) Hand-weaving making of all kinds of 
mats, slippers hammocks, fish nets and 
hats 2 Basketry 3 Gardening q Wood- 
working, framing of liyloplales, repanng 
desks vvindows, door®, tables, etc , making 
lace bobbins, hat racks etc 5 Bamboo and 
rattan worf 6 Loom weaving 7 Pottery 

8 Sewing 9 Lace miking 

Wuh the fourth \ear the student finishes 
ihe pnmarv course I he industrial work 
of this course is designed to be %o practical 
in character, that ihe years work will in 
some measure prepare every boy and girl 
for earning a living or making a home A 
large number of courses are offered of which 
any two may be chosen , v iz , i Hand weav- 
ing 2 Biskeiry 3 Gardenirg 4 Poultry 
raising 5 Wood working 6 Bamboo and 
Rattan woik 7 Loom weaving 8 Pottery 

9 Domestic science cutting and making 
ot Garments elementary cooking House- 
hold sanitation (10 lacemaking ii Cm- 
broiderj 

Alter graduating from the primary school, 
the student may continue his work in the 
intermediate course , or he mav seek 
admission into the Philippine School 
ol Arts and Trades, for purposes of specialisa- 
tion About this special school, we will 
have occasion to speak later 

The intermediate course has been 
specialised into 6 different lines as follows 
I General course, a the course in leaching, 
3 the course in Farming, 4 iheTrade course, 
5 the course in House keeping and house 
hold art®, 6 the course for Business The 
courses are intended to help students of 
limited means in securing a training that 
will directly prepare them for a useful life 

Besides giving instruction in grammar 
and composition, reading and writing, 
anthmetre and drawing, in common, the 
various cour«e5 impart instruction in their 
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»pecia 1 l)ranclic». The kiuJcni m j'le 
KtncrAl couf»c leaiiu more cl (»coKrJp1«t 
llutor), \ 1 iinc, cic. iIm>« •» 

I arniKtK att inUtiiciJ in plani Me iinl la»m 
\sotk. the tfiilc Couc»c deal* with »1iop- 
woik. md the Cfiiitie in dcnifkHc kcientc 
tpeci'liift in ^.cmkip;*, needle-woik jnil 
weavini^i cihic*, and ph\kn»l«j!v 

In the Kuinc for l>u»inc»» i» ia»»;.ht upe* 
writing, hook keeping*. j:eo;,rapl>t. hiki r\ 
and covcriuiienl 

IhcktconJarj coiiric t» difccled more on 
(.cncral linei and ai a preparatorx cour»e lo 
the College Coniequertil) it i» niore ata* 
dcmical in character coniinmg <f IliMnrx, 
Malhcn''tiic*, Natural bcience», and I an- 
guagcf 

HaMtig tliu* taken a cur« r\ 
the courses taught in the ichooh I '»'^y 
atienipi lo state without efiin.»sm or com- 
m<nt» a (cw locootroiettible fast* mdicti* 
ing the spread oI education and the 
results achieved thcrclw 

riie total populaiioti ol the islands 
number a trifle more than 7 ouHions Ihe 
population oi the schoil going age liasbren 
rouj4hly estimated at 1 2 neaiK ' 

of the entire population It i« iJniiticJ 
that this figure is net by ,»ns mean* in 
accurate one Ilut h r practical purposes 
we may accept this ligurc as huU c met 
without claiming ani pretence 1 • ii«jili<n>-t 
iical precision 

During the cilflcMl sear iqiotiyii the 
islands maintained ^ (2 1 pnm-srs 2^5 inter 
mediate, and secondary schools nuni 
bering ainrng them the annual eiiinllnicnl 
ol 5,82,115 24974 3404 and on aserage 

monthly enrollment nl tJ1047 20952 

2,890 respectively The total number ol 
schools 18 thus 4404 having an annual 
eniollment ol 610493 m ) on average 
monthly enrollment of 44O 8=9 It ■$ thus 
evident that about 501 per cent <f the 
wVkwvI age P'Ojvn'iaMoii Vi-ivc been drivviito 
the schools 

The Government spent during 19101911 
about 6,900 000 pesos or about 10,350000 
llupees on education It means an expen 
ditureofi5 46 pesos or neatly 23 Rupees 
on the average for the education of every 
student at school It means a tax of Rs 
1 6 o on every head in the Philippines for 
purposes of educaiicn Theie figures are 
Mattling enough iSureaucrais ot the type 


f»l Sir Arthur l.awlcy wiU Jmibtlevs shiu,! 
their sliouiders at such inonstriius burden on 
the itmncenl and ever desirable lo-bc-ignor* 
ant peisant 

llic fact IS that whin the ijutklion of 
educaiMin IS diicuwed, the (joiernnienl of 
the IMnhppints dots not shed tears on the 
possihiltiv of increased taxation l.ien at 
Its first session, the I’hilip|iine assembly 
liopcieisly Inst its head and imstiriiingly 
appropriated about million Rupeei, lor 
the coiislruciirin of schoohbuiSdingv, fur 
a populition (nrniing less than j'a pail of 
India's ‘leemitig’ milliiiis' lloih ilie tulers 
and the ruled appreciate that the future 
ol the country lies in the education of her 
rliildien ind both have carnestiv set them* 
selves to the task 

A« 1 clear demonstration nf tins policy 
tlie I'liilippiae Gnvernincni lias consistently 
maintained ilial no considerations of 
pove'i'' shnulj deter a hibpino boy or girl 
from prosecuting any hrancli of study. 
Consequently it hat been very early ruled 
that evrty Imv and girl arc to be provided 
at ihe expense ol the Stale not only vvilh 
a free and liberal education but alto with 
all the hooks and oilier necessary equip* 
menis il creol Rigorous supervision of 
the claw teacher sctvev as an efficient 
check .igvinit ill destruction of the books, 
grvniid In ihe vttiJcnlr, through tnutilaiion 
nr ..row careleviness No plea save that 
oi viK major or act of God can excu>c any 
studrni for the loss nf a book. Again the 
posvibiluv of any nusapprnptiation by the 
officials IS Wisely provided against bv a 
careful fixing ol rcsponvibiliiv and close 
supervision n( accounts 

Reference has been made in the last 
para to ‘Girl’ Yev— m the I'hilippinc* 
' Gills ' also read In te<pect of coeduca- 
tion of boys and girls, the Phil ippiiies stand 
perhaps prc-ennnenily supreme in ihe 
Orient Out n) a total number of 484689 
pupils on Ihe rolN ,n the month of 
September 1910. no less than 186489 were 
girls, against 298,200 bny», giving thus 1 
rough proportion of 2 to 3 
General spread is not the only feature 
of this educaufinal svstem Indoslnal 
training along the lines indicated by 
local conditions, has been an essential 
mature of public education in the islands 
Ihe various kind* of mduMry that have 
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been put on the programme ol instruction 
have already been detaileJ Of these how- 
ever, wood-working i» one of the first 
industrial subjects to be introduced and 
developed Ileginning with the Philippine 
School of Arts and Trades in iQor, it spread 
gradually through all the provincial schools 
‘Instruction for construction ’ hi« always 
been the ideal which the iipbuilders ol 
the Filipino education set before them- 
selves Not that mere theoretical exercises 
are wholly discarded , but that greater 
insistence on utilitv and the commercial 
side of the work has been tlic governing 
factor ol their policv 

During the la«t few years cfie primarv 
trade schools have rapidly increased m 
number amounting to nearly 336 with a total 
equipment of 33 Q15 pesos or 50 thousand 
Rupees producing a commercial out put 
ol about 31 thousand Rupees annualK 
Out of a total of 17343 pupils enrolled m 
the 4th grade 10356 pupils took shop work 
during the official year iqct-iqia 

Nor should we omit to say a few words 
about the Trade Schools of tlie intermediate 
course JJiese schools are rapidft increas- 
ing in number con'<istiiig now of 14 The 
total appropriation for the 12 ‘schools of 
last year, was nearly n6ooo Rupees (773 
6997 pesos) I lie total imount of manufac- 
tures turned out during the past year was 
53978 9S pesos or about So ihousand Rupees 
worth, yeilding a profit of (25965 48 pesos) 
24 ihousand Rupees to the institutions if we 
exclude the salaries of teachers 

I hese are some of the fat.ts I have not 
by any means given an adequate idea of 
the Schools But i believe that it does 
not require any great stretch of imagination 
to understani) tli^ nature of the ssst^nif 
which these figures represent The High 
manual skill which the Filipmo by his 
inherent nature possesses, is given an intel- 
ligent direction boih by reason of the 
general cultuni education, and the 
superior expert teaching 

II The technical education — 

Having thus rapidly glanced over the 
general eductioiia) scheme we wrlj try to 
consider for a while the chief Industrial 
School of the Islands First organised in 
1901 the Philippine School of Arts and 
Trades, at first offered instruction only in 
two courses, lie , iron and wood-working 


During the last 10 years ithas rapidly deve- 
loped into a flourishing institution imparting 
instruction in ti courses and having on its 
rolls no less than 543 pupils 

The minimum qualification for admission 
of a student, is the satisfactory completion 
of the primary course Students who have 
done liighcr work in the provincial inter- 
mediate schools, are also admitted and are 
given credit for the work they did As 
usual no tuition fees are charged Ihe 
average entrance age IS about 17 years It 
IS interesting to note that admission to the 
institution IS conditional on the promise to 
follow 1 trade upon graduation But this 
promise is hnweier only 1 moral under- 
standing and IS not enforced by means of 
anv legal sanction 

the entire course covers a period of 7 
vears during which the School attempts 
to give m addition to the special instruc- 
tion in Arts and i raile«, the essentials of 
both the intermediate and secondary 
academic courses 

The special courses are about eleven in 
number and will pethaps bear enumeration 
1 Normal industrial course, 2 Preparatory 
1 ngineenng course. 3 Drafting, 4 Cabinet 
making 5 Building construction, 6 Wheel 
vvngbling 7 Machine shop practice, 8 
Stjiionaiv engineering, 9 Automobile op- 
eration, 10 Blacksmiihing it Ceramics 

Ihe courses are designed primarily to 
trun voong men to evrn a livelihood by 
following 1 trade Fven at School the 
commercial ^ule of the work is greatly 
emphasised Last vear about 33,134 43 
pesos or nearly 50 thousand Rupees worth 
of work was done This handsome return 
not only paid the price of the raw materials 
employed but also perrtiiffed a good return 
to students working outside the regular 
class hours or during the vacations I ast 
year about 5000 Rupees have been so 
distributed T his is a pretty decent return 
considering the total number of students 
IS only 543 

This IS in outline the scheme of the 
industrial education Great efforts are 
being made to improve and standardise 
its efficiency A beautiful and high class 
monthly — the Philippine Craftsman — keeps 
the interest of industrial discussion afloat 
Vigilent Inspectors of Industries serve to 
sundardise the level of instruction m the 
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various provincial sclionU Conferences 
of readers siiniulate a conrinual interest 
in them towards a liifib level oi efficiency 
Occasional industrial exhibitions not only 
promote a very healthy spirit of emulation 
atnon}* the different schools but also serve 
as rare and yel most valuable pieces of 
public uisiructioii In the annual carnival 
of 1911 lie educilional exhibit occupied 
the largest 'pace and conimmdeil the 
greatest attraction The sales and orders 
of the cvhibiis amounted to ab ut ly 
thousand Rupees 

It IS yet perhaps too soon to expect any 
material advance in tlie industrial position 
of the islands But one thing may be safely 
asserted that the majority of boys iiid girls 
eat and wear what they have produced vv ith 
their own hands Signs are not also 
wanting to loreshadow the great results 
of the future I he bat exports of the 
islands increased from 6^1475 10191010 
101551,6 <0 1911 Doubtless the Schools 
have tviuch to do with the rapid increase 
Many other instances may be given had 
not limitations of 'pace restricted my 
freedom 

III I will close this paper with a few re 
marlis on the teaching staff of the islands 
•1 he Government almost at the beginning 
of the occupation of the islands imported 
a body of 73O American teachers for pur 
poses ot inipartii g English Instruction The 
progress of Education has been much bam 
peied during the earlv years of the occupa* 
non owing to the lack of Filipino teachers 
But such men as were available were taken 
advantage of Corferences and assemblies 
of teachers especially during the vacations, 
have been promoted by the Director of tdu 
cation These resulted not ortly m establishing 
better lelations between the American and 
Filipmo teacher' but also served as an 
educating factor to the latter The assembly 
at Baguio, first esfab/isfied 6y Dr DP 
Barrow' the then Director of Education 
(now Head of Pol Sc Dept in the Univ of 
Cal USA) has been of great value, and 
has prored higbiv successful in tbeiealisa* 
tion of il e'c end' Professors from the 
American Universities are invited to give 


a course of lectures on Special topics m this 
assembly In 1910 and 1911 courses in 
several industrial subjects, including lace* 
making, embroidery and minor industries, 
were provided 

1 he av'cmbly of 1911 was visited by two 
distingutshcd lecturers from the University 
ot Chicago Dr John Paul Goode and Dr 
hrancts \V bheperdson, who gave a senes 
of Jeciures on commercial, geographical, 
and economic subjects, and on American 
History 

(lie Pliifippine Normal School wasevtab* 
lishedin 1907 and is the normal centre in the 
islands for the manufacture of teachers 
I Ins school nowaiiempts to impart instruc- 
I on through correspondence courses also 
for ihe beoeht of ihose teachers who may 
not be able to leave their class rooms 

Another recourse lor the manulaciure 
of teachers was the system of Pensionades 
Under this system about 209 have been 
sent to America during the last 8 years In 
the year 1907, the islands, having hardly 
I’gth of the population of fiidia, maintainca 
about 183 students in America at a cost 
of more than 3 lakhs of Rupees 

These are some of the means by which 
the Ciovernment attempts to improve the 
educational staff of the islands At the 
present day there are 8403 Filipino teachers 
against 683 American teachers— a prerty 
efficient corps 

I have but barely sketched out the 
main outlines of the educational system, 
while I have not attempted even to say a 
word about ihe University Personal 
contact with the present and the previous 
directors of Education in the islands, during 
whose regime most of the reconstruction 
was done, inspired me to speak a few words 
to my countrymen Ihese words might 
be of some pertinence, especially after the 
defeat of the Hon Mr Gokhale s Bill for 
free primary education If I have indicated, 
however faintly on what ground we stand, 
my task is done 

n S bARSlV 

UVIVIHSITV OF California 
Berlt!cy Cal , I s A 
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PROBLEMS OF OUR EDUCAl'ION^ 


There lias been a miisl remarkable dexelopmeni 
in educational ideas in our country during the tnur«e 
of the last few years A dc'satis/actton nitii tlie 
present cdu»-alioinl msimiiions lias given nse to moie 
than one practical scheme and structure uhicli ate 
altraclmir the attention of our people I he Hindu 
and the Moslem Unuersiues are on the fair way to 
progress, the Dacca Ui)u,.rsiiy («v.ninmie have 
subiTiiUed their Report while the old Universities as well 
arc taking the slock, adapting their erjummeiit to 
modem needs m the iicwlv arou'etf education d 
enthusiasm of our people Societies for imparting free 
education have been aUo started in diffeienl parts of llic 
country Night schools for day labourers haveWen open 
ed and the dcvol’on of ciilhusiasticyouiig men and stu 
dents m the causewOf mas* education has been unxjuc »« 
the history of education m our country In the midst of 
these educational advances it it ro wonder ilial new 
educational iheoriea hive also been springing up 
Professor BeiioyKumar Saikar M \ has beenurmng 
Lr severs! years on the «ubject of eduvatwn .and Ins 
education >1 works are to.day a licahhv and stnnuUimg 
force in Bengal Kimselt a devoted worker in tne 
cause of education, he ts guiding several iiis(i(ii(ki»s 
in Bengal in which he has found scope for ilhisiratmg 
his educational theories these theories have been 
summarised in a neat tittle volume of thcauilior eiiiiiled 
•^iktlia Samaloch itia which lias been puUislied of 
Utr According to the author the object of all educa 
tion IS to develop onginalitv of mind a love of 
bold and independent ihiiikinir,— a trail so seldom to 
be met with in the minds of average educated Indians 
He seeks to cultivate this trait in tlie miml of the 
student through his inductive methnd of teaching 
m the modern languages in the sciences and other 
branches of geiicr.il learning in some ealent I he 
system has been eivcii a fair trial and has established 
Itself III the west. But Professor Sarkar has for live first 
timeapphed this method comprehensively to ihcvinous 
branches of <tudy and aI.,o (o (lie leaclniig of an 
.iivftexinnat .laiypiia^'j* -like Jvan.skr.\t JJ.i« jvrlvRnve nf 
teaching 'Sanskrit without grammar i« very sug^estivi. 
and deserves caicliii consideration al the hands of 
every educationist ! lie student in his swicm begins 
with the sentence as tlie unit of ihoughi and 
cvpresion. not with words and roots He has not lo 
commit to mcinorv the dehiiiiions of grarnniar, or live 
declensions and conjugations of the roots and is thus 
free to learn the language inucli sooner than his peer 
m the indigenous /a/s or in the public schools loaU 
students of Sanskn', the method wilf, indeed, prove 
very instructive It is Ivoped that the author will find 
other schools than Ins ow-n which will try his methods 
and principles of teaching 

As an etpoiiciit of the inductive method, again. 

• Samah.iijua, l» Prof Bemv Kumar 

baikrt-, M V , author of Sit [i,i JJiinjii 


the author does not beheve in llic tcM book sv stem 
and righilv insists tint what one should team are 
not books but subjects Bui s sliuufd show the revufts 
of study not pcnodicallv nfler the lipsc of a year 
or of several months, but every dav ni the session 
f-caniinalroiis must be daily and the terms of academic 
life as well as (he swlein of rcwaijs, lie says, should 
be not by ye irs or months, but according to subjeiis 
or portions of subjects studied flic author's scheme is 
thusa correcUveof the wrongs of ciiucatioa sucli as is 
given ui our public schools to day A student who has 
to prepare (or an exammalion must perforce overload 
Ins memorv witli v ague general notions so as to liavc 
onlv a superficial knowledge of the sUbjocis Ihc 
system of ‘crainming is further promoted by the 
fact tiul i» our tautricuUlioii sthows the Lots began 
10 ham ‘ubjects m a language of which they have 
not at the time acquired a pratiicHl knowledge Pio 
• lessor Sarkar ifiertforc ii^hifv insists tin the 
mollier tongue should bo the medmnt of lustrticlion 
Where tlie veriMculir IS poor and inadequaic lo the 
standard, he luvpcs that (he educalionists of our 
Lomiiry will devote ilicir full energies to develop and 
enrich (f<c ve<mculir uitfim a shore tune by the 
svsiein of patronage and endowments on ll e proiec* 
iiv-c principle In Bengal the Sahilva Pariikai has 
rvcognisea ifie importance of Ins scheme of foslenng 
and protecting vernacular literature We can only 
Ivope dial us efforit in this hnowiil be attended with 
speedv success 

III Professor Sirkars programme ilic element try 
courses arc more comprehensive than those followed 
m our ‘econdaty schools N’o student is left without 
the knowledge of the rudiments of all the natural 
sciences as well as of iiaiionalUistory and literature 
Hist duciivc method enables the students to follow' 
iltesc different subjects with no dilhcuhy As to 
technology and applied sciences, he has pciiiiied out 
that llieir courses should be so planned as to utilise 
the economic resaorecs and meet the focal needs of 
jibp .for vvlvnm .tin* .ip,ytmti.ific> .‘f .vnsaw .'.hs" 

conceptton of a separate educational institution to 
meet titc icqnireinciils of a particular locality is bold 
enough in India Rut in the more advanced countries 
in ( uropc and America, an educational orgsnis.ilion 
i> meant lo satisfy local needs, representing a distinct 
and characteristic type of technical and universilv 
education \ scif-sufticicnt educational equipment 
for eacit dislnu, with Its typical forms of rural educa 
non, liandicralis and indiivlnes, is a desideratum in 
India, and will restore the importance of the part 
playevt by our ancient teachers in building up the 
CIVIC life of the people A district conimnire 
of education, wiilt its own professors, teachers and 
inspectors thus working unaidevt and uiifellered by an 
eatcanCDUs organisation uni commaiiJ more respect 
and Lonfideiicc than cur present day educalioiial .(aff 
wlo seem to luvc absoUilcly no concern with litc 
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according to a unifonii mould It is indeed most 
bU table for the Iraimig of the average mmd. but 
docs not develop lo the full the inner self of every 
individual Thus though it ts highly efficient it is 
not conducive lo the highest art oHiv mg But if the 
end is not mere eTicrenl living if the purpose of 
teaching is lo bn ig more out of man rather than to 
pul more into h m, the highest ideal will be realised 
not by mechanical practice but by the Hindu pada 
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gc^K system in which the relation between masters 
and pupJs IS Oncol personal love, devotion and con- 
fidence ftesponsibil t> of one single individual for 
the development of a man s soul is thus the basis 
of the h ghest form of training and as long as the 
schod dMs not imply this direct responsibility , it will 
not be found true to the highest ideals 

Kauua Ivamal Mikerjee 


THE QUR’AN 

TRANbLATCD FHOtt THE GeRMAN Or Dh WeIL S ISLAMITISCHE VoLEER, 
By Mr S Rhuda BuKfisit, ei a , bcl (Oxon/, Bar-at-Laii , 
ClLCUTTV UNltERSITV LeCTORER fS HlSTORl OF ISLAM 


Q UR’AN IS the Arabic name for the 
Muslim Bible, or the collection of 
messages delivered by Mohamed in 
the name of God, in his capacity as an 
inspired prophet — messages which, according 
to him, were now transmitted by the angel 
Gabriel and now directly revealed to him 
m visions or in dreams 
Unlike the Bible the Qur an is not a book 
arranged according to chronological order, 
or according to the nature of its contents. 
It ts a motley collection of hymns, '"prayers, 
dogmas, sermons, fables, legends, layvs and 
temporary ‘ordinarfces, with reiterations and 
contradictions This is due to the fact that 
Mohamed did not personally collect the 
revelations announced by him during a 
period of twenty-three years Probably he 
did not wish them all to be preserved, for 
a great number of them dealt only with 
matters of passing importance So many 
changes had he effected in his laws and 
in his teachings that he possibly feared 
to hand them all down to posterity Finally 
he wished, until death, to keep himself 
free to make necessary additions and alter- 
ations After his death all the fragments 
of the revelations were put together, even 
those that were revised or repealed 

Verses of the Qur’an, scattered in all 
directions and recorded on parchment, 
leaves, stones, bones and other rude mate- 
rials Of those that were preserved m the 
luemory of his contemporaries — all, indeed, 
were collected together and divided into 
vhaptera — large or small — without any 


regard to chronology or their contents 
Thus arose the Qur’an with all its 
imperfections as we know it 
Only by a careful examination of the life 
of Mohamed and (he language of the Qur an 
are we able, to a certain extent, to the 
date of Its individual Suras With the 
help of the Arab biographies of Mohamed, 
of which some go back to the second century 
of the Hegira, we are able to determine 
the dates of those sections 0/ the Qur’an 
which refer to historical events Where 
such is not the case the determining factors 
are the form and the contents of the revela- 
tions In the beginning Mohamed appears 
as a reformer, later as the founder of a new 
religion, and finally as a ruler and a law- 
giver In the first period he was entirely car- 
ried away by an overpowering enthusiasm 
His language is rhythmical It bears a 
true poetical colouring In the second 
period cool calculation takes the place of 
excited imagination He is rather rhetori- 
cal than poetical His language 15 sober and 
well reasoned, and it springs forth no 
longer as before from the heart with 
warmth and spontaneity In the third 
period the language falls absolutely flat 
It IS insipid not only when laws are laid 
down, directions issued, or accounts of wars 
related, but also when he describes the 
omnipotence of God, the beauty of the 
world, the terrors of the day of judgment 
and the splendour of paradise 

Abu Bakr was the first to collect the 
Quran The reason for the collection is 
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id to have been the death of many literate 
persons in the war against the false prophet 
Musailaniah and the fear that soon there 
might be none left who understood or 
knew the Our an by heart A certain 
Zaid Ibn 1 habit who had served as secretary 
to the prophet w as commissioned to collect 
the revelations When he had done his work 
lie made It over to the Caliph, from vvhose 
hands, on his death, it passed on to his 
successor, Omar, who in turn left it to his 
daughter Hafzah, the widow of the prophet 
Zaid s work was nothing more nor less 
than a transcript of the scattered (ragmenis 
regardless of any order or division into 
chapters This collection was not the 
official version, for there were other frag* 
ments still in circulation which differed 
moreof less from It and which led to disputes 
as to the correct reading of particular pas 
sages To put an end to this position of 
iffairs fatal alike to the laws and the 
unit^ of the faith the Caliph Uthnian 
ordered a fresh redaction of the Quran 
Its basis being the collection under the 
Caliph Abu Bakr 

On Its completion the Caliph sent a copy 
to all the chief cities of the provinces and 
ordered the destruction of other versions 
which differed from it I he division of the 
Quran into 1x4 chapters dates from the 
time of the Caliph Uthman but as already 
mentioned the division was effected without 
reference to its concents or to any chronolo 
gical order 

As regards the arrangement it was 
chiefly designed with a view to its length — 
the longer sections being placed in the begin 
ning the shorter at the end Since then 
Uthman s Quran has passed for iheaulhoris 
ed version of the divine revelation and 
allhough later readings came into existence, 
differing from each other, owing lo fuilber 
copies having been made— these can be 
traced back to the defectiveness of ibe 
kufic writing which remained in use for 
several centuries and in which not only 

the vowel signs were wanting but also the 
diacritical marks which serve to distinguish 
letters similar to each other 

As to Its contents, it is, as already 
mentioned, of a verj mixed character It 
includes not only the whole of his teachings 
and his legislation, but also a considerable 
portion of his life an account of his 


temporal and spiritual warfares, as also 
the history and the savings of the prophets 
that had gone before him 

If we would arrange the Qur'an chrono- 
logical!) we must begin with those re- 
velations which deal with the mission 
of Mohaincd, his {pirilual wrestlings, result- 
ing in the conviction that he is trul) called 
by God to fight against the superstition of 
his people and to enthrone, in the place 
of idolatry, the worship of one all-power 
ful, alt-knowing God who punishes the 
wicked and the unfaithful frequently 
enough in this life, but alwajs for certain 
in the next, and also rewards the good 
and ihe faithful To this may be added 
his attacks upon his opponents who 
despised him and declared him a liar, 
and the words of consolation which God 
addressed to him to cheer him on in the 
path of endurance and perseverance 
Man) sums of this penod paint the jo)t 
of paradise and the terrors of hell with a 
brush deeply d)ed in material colour*, and 
poriia) the terrible catastrophies which 
will herald the Day of Judgment 
Others contain prajeri, hjmn*, impreca- 
tions and so forth 


lo these suras, mostly short ones— 
bearing the impress of passionate excite- 
ment — follow somewhat longer ones con- 
taining further explanation of individual 
articles of faith, or rhetorical embellish- 
ments of numerous legends of the older 
people and the prophets, with the object 
of inspiring courage m his followers and 
tyror in his opponents In fact Mohamed 
Identifies himself with the former prophets 
and puts into their mouth words such as 
he addressed to the Mckkans They too 
ye Uated by him to have been misjudged 
j ' j '°"‘*f"Poraries until truth tnumph- 
cd and the sinners were put to shame 
yd pcnslied To this period also belong 
lunhy polemics against disbelief which 
called for rniracles from the Prophet in 
wpport of his divine mission But the 
Proplict alwa)s referred to the inner truth 
yd the outw ard perfection of his revelation 
w the surest sign of its divine origin 
Moreover to this period also belong several 
h m eenii paid homage to 

hiT m i wonderful account of 

■leaven which many of his 
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contemporaries regarded merely as a dream, 
several precepts of an ethical nature, and 
attacUs on the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity and the crucifixion of Christ Over 
and above these there was a great deal of 
repetition of what had alreadj been said 
before about God, prophecy, immortalu> 
and the future life 

The reielations delivered after his emi- 
gration to Medina constitute the conclusion 
of the Qur’an There, in lengthy suras and 
protracted verses, m which nothing survi>es 
of poetry save the rhyme, there are to be 
found elaborate discourses directed against 
the Jews and the hypocrites of \fedina, who 
like the Mekkans before, secretly ridiculed 
and opposed him There are to be found 
an exposition of the lawa of war, and a 
history of the various campaigns conducted 
against the Jews and the heathen 
Victories are set down to divine aid — 
mishap to want of trust in God In 
between are to be found many laws of 
ritual, many legislative enactments of, 
a civil and criminal nature, called forth by 
the necessity of the moment 

As we are not writing here a Muslim Jus 
Canoiticum wc will content ourselves only 
with those laws and articles of faith which 
base been of some consequence m the de%e- 
iopment of the Muslim people Recognised 
as the Qur’an is, as the basis and founda- 
tion of Muslim law and theology, it must 
not be forgotten that many individual 
doctrines and laws are of later growth 

After the death of the Prophet the 
Muslims themselves felt that a book like the 
Qur'an, without sequence or si stem, » ith all 
Its repetitions and contradictions, oblivious 
of many important dogmas and laws, would 
baxdjy sulBce to serve as 3 guide m all 
matters theological By theology the 
Muslims understood all matters dogmatic, 
ritualistic and juristic They had, at first, 
recourse to the traditions of the Prophet 
orally handed down, and to the examples 
of his public and private life {llaJiUi and 
^STunnoA),) but when this source, easy as it 
was to keep it going, failed ibem, they 
turned to the decisions of the Imams, te. 
Caliphs, for they were the spiritual chiefs 
of Islam Upon the basis of the Qur'an, the 
tradition, the decisions of the fiiTjws. there 
arose, with the aid of analogy and deduc- 
tion, a still more stately edifice, including 


within Its circumference politics, laws, ri- 
tuals and dogmas, which, under the Abbasids, 
was Cast into its final shape 

hour chief schools of theology and law 
arose in (slam, each bearing the name of its 
founder They attained the highest authority . 
The text book^ composed by each of these 
founders serves up to the present day as the 
basis of theology and jurisprudence These 
four schools were those of the Hanafites 
(called after Abu Hanifa^ b 80 A. H ; d. 
150 A Hj , the Malikites (called after Malik 
Ibn Anas b go A. H or 95 A H , d 177 178 
A H) , the Shafiites (called after Mohamed 
tbn fdris AlShafit b 150 A. H ,d 204 A H) 
and the Hambaliies (called after Ahmad 
IbnHambalb 164 A H,d 241 A. H.). These 
four teachers, known as the Sunnites, are 
regarded as orthodox, because they acknow- 
ledge the same fundamental basis of 
religion, though they differ from each other 
on minor points. I hey consider sacred the 
traditions of the Prophet and the decisions 
of the first Caliphs as explaining and supple* 
menting the Qur’an in opposition to the 
Shnles, or the supporters of Ah and his race, 
who reject many of the traditions coming 
from the opponents of Ali, and deny a bind* 
ing force to the decisions of the Caliphs 
outside the family of All for such they 
condemn as usurpers t 

In (he first century of the Hejira even the 
most important articles of faith, such as the 
theory of God and Providence, did not pass 
wholly unchallenged They gave birth to 
most contentious debates We can scarcely 
expect a clear cut system of theology from a 
man such as Mohamed was, a man wholly 
destitute of intellectual training 

Later, therefore, when, in consequence of 
contset with the Persian rehgion snii Greek 
philosophv, there was awakened among the 

• (No legal wrtungsof Abu Hani/a haie readied 
us nor does be seem to have himself cast his sjsicm 
taloa fiijthed code That uas done by his iinmediaie 
pupil>, and especially b) two, the (Jadhi \bu \ usuff 
Aba died iii A If id2 and Mohamed Ibn al 
Hossan who died in 1S9 V li See Macdonalds 
Muslim Theology , pp 6^ 117 C^}<Uiher, Die Zahin- 
ten pp i^etseq see ilie chapter on Mohamedan 
law in Von Kremer s cutiurireschichie des orients It 
has been translated into LnghOib} Khuda Uukh&h J 
f (In Polaks Persicn (Has I and und 'tine Be- 
wiAiner) the reader uill Bnd all the points of differ- 
ence between the Shiahs and Sinnis very cartfulh 
noted, \ol 1 . ^29 ct seq Tr 
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Arabs a speculative spirit aail an over 
powering thirst ior knowledge — the amplest 
article of faith led to violent discussion or 
permanent schism Mohamed rec}Uireil of 
his loUowets belief in one, all present, all 
powerful invisible all wise, all knowing 
just, merciful God — the Creator and the 
Preserver of the universe 

However simple this view of divinity — 

It opened to every possible sect a wide 
battlefield which grew wider as philosophic 
studies extended more and more for 
every acquisition in this field was made to 
serve some theological doctrine which had 
to be traced back to the text of the holy 
Quran Even m the earliest period some 
of the orthodox views relating to the 
character of the deity and His relation to 
mankind so also the views relating to the 
Qur'an appeared to many Muslims as 
blasphemously polytheistic These thought 
ful ^luslimi who in the beginning only 
protested against some of the beliefs of the 
party in povver bore the name of the 
muiastahtes* They were called so be 
cause they rejected the orthodox view 
They refused credence to the extreme ortho 
dox view which treated the attributes o( 
God as qualities actually possessed bv Him 
1 hey on the contrary regarded Him merely 
as the quintessence of wisdom goodne<$ 
power and other attributes 

The theory of divine justice led them 
further on to the belief in the freedom 
of the human will while the orthodox 
showed a strong leanii g towards 
the doctrine of predestination As a 
natural lesuU of the Justice of God they 
believed in different grades of sin and their 
punishment wh le according to the ortho 
dox one who had committed a siit and had 
died without penance wasdoomedtoelernal 
hell fire From the doctrine of the oneness 
of God the tiutaxsahtes naturally concluded 
that the Quran was created because other 
wise they would have had to accept that 
the two had co existed eternally 

The orthodox, on the other hand mam 
tamed the eternal character of the Quran, 
otherwise God being eternal the Quran 
would not be regarded as part of God s 
essence On any other assumption the whole 
doctrine of the divine revelation would be 
• [See Bro ne s It H st of Persa \c4 I pp 
jS& cV s«q Tt ;S 


undermined as it in fact wis iclually 
undermined since Uve i«ttt<i_sjfifes denied 
the divine origin and the absolute inspir* 
ation of the Qur an 

We ^ould not, however, consider the 
doctnneof the divine decree destroying the 
freedom of the human will, as at all 
countenanced bv the Quran — though a 
large section of the orthodox Musfims 
so regard it This doctrine was 
meant to inspire confidence to overcome 
cowardice to inculcate submission to the 
will of Altnh to serve as a warning against 
the pride and haughtiness of prosperity 
rather than to paralyse human activity or 
to destroy the freedom of the human will 
We must interpret those individual passages 
of the Quc an m which a cet tain carelessness 
IS extolled as a virtue as intended to 
discourage too great a care ol oneself to 
the neglect of the higher duties of serving 
God through virtuous practices Thus 
the entire religious system of Moha- 
med founded on hope and fear proclaims it- 
self against the doctrine of absolute pre- 
destination In his system the fate of man 
beyond the grave is made dependent on 
his rel giouv belief and on his own personal 
actions 

He who seeks the world says the Qur an, 
to him shall we give fotthwiih aecotding 
to our will but m the life to come he will be 
ridiculed rejected and he will burn in hell 
In another passage it says — Enjny the best 
things that have been sent down to you 
etc punishment overtakes you and you no 
longer find any help before the soul calls 
out woe to me ' 1 have sinned, and f have 
belonged to the trifier« or if God had guided 
me 1 would have feared Him or if I could 
only return to the earth once more f would 
act righteously Not so ' my signs (« e 
the Qur an) reached you but you declared 
them to be lies \ou were arrogant and un- 
believing 


Again there ; 


, - - - passages in the Ou ra., 

which suggest that man, so far -is viriue and 
belief are concerned is only a blind instru- 
ment of du me caprice Thus It savs for 
* fu unbelieving it is immaterial 

whether you warn them or not, they will 
not believe God has sealed their heart, and 
on metr cars and over their eves is a veil 
Mooter, say the mfideU why has God 
sent down no miracles for Mohamed Say 
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ihe I ord leives m error Inm whom he 
wishes and leads those who turn to Him 
and believe in Him and in whose heart His 
thought finds a place Very often the 
words occur “God leads whom He wills 
and leaves m error whom He wills ” 

These and similar verses are to be inter- 
preted as meaning that it rests with Divine 
Wisdom, to favour its gifts, at whatever 
time and to whatever people. It pleases, 
that It strengthens faith m those who have 
the tendency to do good, while m those 
who have an inclination to evil, it lets 
them have their own waj, which takes them 
deeper and deeper into w ickedness and cor 
ruption 

Mohamed could not possibly accept the 
rigid doctrine of Predestination as it 
was conceived bj manj Islamic and Chns- 
tian sects, for the Qur an knows nothing of 
original sin, and it frequently opposes the 
idea of responsibility for another s sin 
Without the doctrine of original sm an un- 
conditional predestination would come into 
confiict with the lusticeof God According 
to the Qur’an \dam and Eve were driven 
from Paradise on account of their 
disobedience, and the human race, by reason 
of the victory of human passion over divine 
command, was condemned to mutuaf hatred 
and perpetual discontent Out when \dam 
repented of his sin, God again showed 
mercy to him, for He said ’ Leave 

paradise But my guidance will ;ome to you 
He who will follow it— wiU have nothing 
to fear and vvi’i never be afflicted The un- 
faithful however, will declare our signs as 
lies They will be the eternal companions 
of hell ” The merev of God is e^presved 
m his revelations To be saved, faith m 
the. nevelatMia ajod cegijAtiAw oi awniwet 
according to it, is a necessity 

We have already observed that the his- 
tory of the earlier prophets fills a consider- 
able place in the Qur'an The history of 
the old Testament is adorned with many 
Jewish legends of a later time, so selected 
as to suit ihe purposes of MoharreJ We 
cannot go exhaustively into the history of 
the prophets, as narrated in the Qur’an, but 
wc will not pass bv what the Quran tells 
us of Christ 

Christ was the living Word and the Spirit 
of God, m opposition to the dead letter and 
the cold formality into which Judaism had 


fallen in the Middle Vges Tor Mohamed 
the miraculous birth of Christ was by no 
means extraordina'y Since Adam also was 
created by the word of God Mohamed read- 
ily believed the miracles related m the 
Gospels, for the earlier prophets, such as 
Abraham and Moses, were also said to have 
perfonned such miracles Even the journey 
to Heaven was nothing new to him 
Enoch and Elias were said to have per- 
formed such a journey But he could not 
give his assent to the belief tvhich exalted 
a prophet and his mother to the rank of 
divinity He accordingly set it down as 
a wicked invention of the priests No 
more could he accept the crucifixion of 
Christ, because it militated against the 
justice of God, since no man could suffer 
for the sin of another — moreover, it stood m 
opposition to the history of the other pro- 
phets whom God rescued from every peril 
and danger 

According to the Qur’an, therefore, it was 
not Christ who was crucified, but an un- 
believing Jevir whom God invested with 
the figure of Christ 

Just as the legend of Abraham assumed 
a special importan-e for Mohamed both on 
account of Abraham s simple doctrine and on 
account of the relation in which he stood 
to the Arabs through Ishmael 'and the mo- 
numents at Mekka that reminded them of 
h«m) , so m the same way the legend of 
Christ was of good service to him chiefly 
on account of the Paraclete whom Christ had 
announced and vvhom Mohamed might think 
or at least pretend himself to be 

Be ides the prophets of the Bible the 
Qur an mentions some others who appear in 
the old Arab traditions Acccording to the 
^•.v*A btlw-t \hfi WAw, 

perfect and free from sins The Sunni«, on 
the other hand, do not believe even Moha- 
med to have been free from sin, though, 
(hey say, he was pardoned by God 

As regards the doctrine of Predestination 
the Shiites incline more towards the Mutaz- 
zalites and seek to reconcile predestination 
with free will Their most important article 
of faith IS the doctrine of Imai/Mt, , the 
succession 0/ the descendants of the Pro- 
phet, to the Caliphate, through Ali ?un- 
ttts reject this view and regard the Cali- 
phate, merely as a political institution, 
founded for the wc ' the people 
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I et now turn to the practical theolo- 
gy of Islam which the Muslim jurists divide 
into two main parts the religious cere- 
monial laws which include a great deal, 
which we would describe as Constitutional 
Law, and Civil Law. which includes police 
regulations and the laxv of crimes 

To the former belong not merely rules 
regarding purity, prayer, fasts, pilgrimage, 
forbidden food and drink, but also rules 
relating to the taxes that are to be paid, 
and the uses to which they are to be ap- 
plied The civil law includes (1) the com- 
mercial laws, (a) the law of wills and 
succession, (3) the law of marnage, (4) the 
law q1 crimes and procedure, (5) the law 
of war, and (6) the law relating to slaves 
We will pass over the hrsl two sections as 
beyond the sphere of our work, and will 
observe as to the third that Mohamed laid 
down a good many laws for the protection 
of^hewifeas against the caprices of her 
husband The wife is unconditionally to 
obey her husband bhe is to live so 
secluded that not a shadow of suspicion 
of unfaithfulness is to fall on her Should 
she fulfil these obligations she is justified 
in expecting good treatment from her 
husband Outside the Haiem conjugal hdehty 
was enjoined on the husband as a dut\ 
Within the Harei/i the law forbade pteferen 
tial treatment of one wife to the prejudice 
of another 

Mohamed would not and indeed could not 
put an end to polygamy He however, limit- 
ed the number of wives to four Before him, 
specially in Medina, the practice was to 
hate as many as 8 to 10 wives As regards 
four wives only such could marry as had the 
means to keep them m comfort Mohamed 
further protected women from the relatives 
of their deceased husbands who until then 
inherited them as chattels • Of the Mo- 
hamedan law of crime we shall only men- 
tion here that a wilful murder was punished 
with death, that it was open to the nearest 
relatives to whom belonged the right of 
blood revenge either to call for the execu- 
tion of the murderer or to condone it by the 
receipt of hush money An umnicntional 
killing could only be atoned for by pay- 
ment of the amount legally fixed which in 
the case of a w oman was only half , m 
[.• Uoberlson S mlh K nsh p and Mnrraee r 
\rabiv Pp 104 et seq Ir] “ 


the case of a Jew or a Christian one-third , 
in the case of a heathen five-tenths For 
mutilation there was either the hush money 
or the blood-revenge. In the cases of adult- 
ery, sodomy, a postacy, the lavvawarded capi 
tal punishment hor drinking wine the 
punishment was 40 stripes I or the first 
offence of theft the right hand was cut off, 
for the second the left foot, for the third 
the left hand, for the fourth the right foot 
The law of slaves constitutes the most hu- 
mane portion of the Islamic legislation 
Manumission of slaves was an act, says the 
Our'an, most pleasing to God, and was re- 
garded as an expiation of many a sin Be- 
fore God, the Our'an proclaims 
tbcir equality with freemen, and an authen- 
tic tradition tells us that he who manumits 
a believing slave can never be condemned 
to hell Slave girls who give birth to 
clnjdren by their master received their 
freedom on his death The children, 
of course, were born free Ihey could not 
be the slave of iheir father Even as to the 
mother his powe.v were limited He could 
neither sell nor could he give her away as 
present A slave could by arrangement 
with his master obtain his freedom , that is, 
by indemnifying him During the period 
fixed for the redemption the master lost pro- 
prietory rights in the slave 

Mohamed could no more abolish slavery 
than he could abolish polygamy but be 
restrained its abuses and recommended 
manumission 

Oh \c people, says the Qur’an, we have 

created you from one man and woman and 

have divided you into different classes and 

tribes so that you might see (without regard 
to position or de'cent) that only the most 
God-fearing among you is the most worthy 
in the sight of God In another passage 
which contains the essence of Islamic 
teachings, the Our'an says Righteousness 

IS not that ye turn your face* to the Last 

and to the West, but Righteousness is this 
Whosoever believeth m God and the Last 
Day and the angels and the Book and the 
prophets and whoso, for the love of God 
giveth of his wealth unto his kindred and 
unto orphans, and the poor and the tra- 
veller, and to those who crave altn', and 
the release of the captives, and whoso 
, obMtveth prayer and givcth in chanty, 
and those who, when they have covenanted 
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fulfil their covenant, and who are patient 
in adversity and hardship, and in times of 
violence, these are the righteous and they 
that fear the Lord 

As Mohamed did not belong to the ruling 
part} in Mekka, and as the largest portion 
of his early supporters were slaves or men 
of humble vocation in life it was but 
natural that he should attack aristocratic 
prejudices, and proclaim the equality of men, 
specially of the faithful, as a religious 
principle 

We will conclude this chapter with a 
description of the personal appearance of 
the Prophet as given to us by the Arab 
biographers 

Mohamed was of middle stature He 
had a large head, a thick beard a round 
face with red cheeks His brow was 
broad and noble, his mouth welt shaped, 
his nose high and slightly aquiline He 
had large black ejes, a vein passed from 


his forehead over his brow, which used to 
swell, when he became angry On his 
lower lip he had a small mole His hair 
descended to his shoulders and unto death 
retained its black colour He sometimes 
dyed It brown and frequently moistened 
It with fine scented oil Only on the occa- 
sion of his last pilgrimage did he have it 
shaved off Every Friday before the praver 
he cropped his moustache, shaved off the 
hair under hts arm and paired his nails 
Most graceful indeed was his neck which 
like a silver pole, rose over his broad 
breast Between his shoulders he had a 
mole — reports differ about it — which the 
Muslims regarded as the seal of prophetship 
His hands and feet were very large but he 
had so light a gait that his feet left no 
traces on the sand * 

• [See Muirs life of 'lohamed Vol II p iS 
Vol IV p ^02 et seq Tr 
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T HF problem of race conflict has ever 
been present in the history of man- 
kind I his conflict has been at the 
basis of all great civilisations It is like 
the clash ol elements in the material world 
giving rise to complex combinations and 
evolutions of higher growth 

It was the concussion of peoples brought 
up in different surroundings and with dif 
terenc outlook upon file tfiaC starteef tfie 
original energy resulting in complicated 
social organisations All civilizations are 
mixed products Onl} barbarism is simple, 
monadic and unaltojed 

When differences have to be taken into 
account perforce, when there >s no possible 
escape from them, then men are compelled 
to find out some central bond which can 
bring into unity all the diverse elements. 
This IS really the seeking after truth, the 

• \n address delnered it the Cong ess of ihe 
National Federation of Rel g ous I iberals held at 
Rochester Nei\\otk U S V 


search for the one m the many, the univers- 
al through the individuals 

Naturally, in the commencement its ap- 
pearance IS simple and crude Some com- 
mon visible object of worship is held as a 
symbol of the oneness of the people It is 
very often gross and frightful For when 
man has to depend upon external standards 
of life the^e have to be made as conspicuous 
as possibfe, and nothing is so compelling 
to primitive imagination as fear 

But, as the communitv grows larger and 
by conque»t and other means, peoples of 
different traditions unite, then fetishes 
multiply and more gods than one have to 
be recognised In that case, these symbols 
lose iheir power as common bonds, and 
they have to be replaced by something whose 
appeal is not «o much to the senses and 
whose significance is more universal 

Thus, gradually, as the problem grows 
more and more wide and complex, the 
solution of It becomes deeper and more 
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far-reaching, and human solidarity seels 
for Its foundation something which is abid- 
ing and comprehensive This is the purpose 
of. all history, man seeking truth through 
complexities of experience impelled by the 
impetus of the immensity of evergrowing 
life 

There was a time when owing to the 
restricted means of communication differ- 
ent races and nations lived in a state of 
comparative segregation and consquenlly 
their soual laws and institutions had an 
intensely local character Thej were nar- 
rowly racial and aggressively hostile to the 
aliens People did not have frequent 
occasion to learn how to adjust themselves 
with outsiders They hid to take to viol- 
ent measures when the> collided with 
alien people They simplified the problem 
to Its narrowest limits and either absolute- 
ly excluded and exterminated all foreign 
elements or completely amalgamated them 
Men hai e not j et outgrou n this training 
of racial or national self sufficiencv Thev 
are still burdened with the age long inheri- 
tance of a suspicion of aliens which is the 
primitive instinct of animals They still 
have a lurking (erocity ready to come out 
at the slightest provocation when m con- 
tact with people outside their social boun 
daries They have not jet acquired fair- 
ness of mind when judging other races 
and dealing With them Ihey have not 
that power of adjusting their mental vision 
which would enable them to understand 
the people who are not nearest to them 
They strive their utmost to prove the supe- 
iiorit) and originality of their own religion 
and philosophy and they are reiuciani to 
acknowledge that, truth because it is truth, 
naturally manifests itself in different coun- 
tries in different garbs They are ever 
prone to put more stress on differences 
which are external and lose sight of the 
inner harmonj 

This IS the result of being brought up m 
the home training of isolation, which makes 
unc unfit lor the citizenship of the vvorid. 
But this cannot continue for long and with 
the advent of the new age of science and 
commerce men have been brought nearer 
to each other than thej ever were before 
and thej are face to lace with the highest 
problem of human hislorj, the problem of 
race contlict 


This problem has been waiting to be 
solved by experience, through the expan- 
sion of history. It is not a mere matter 
of sentiment or of intellect. We had pro 
phets who preached equality of man, and 
philosophy and literature which gave us a 
broader view of reality than is contained in 
the limits of racial traditions and habits. 
But this race problem with its vast com- 
plexity was never before us— we were net 
in living contact with it Humanity, till 
now, has played vvith this sentiment of 
brotherhood of man as a girl does with her 
doll It reveals the truth of the feeling 
which IS innate in the heart of man, still 
It lacks the reality of life But the play- 
time is passed and what was only in the 
seniiment has grown into our life fraught 
with immense responsibilities 
Of all the ancient civilisations, I think, 
that of India was compelled to recognise 
this race problem in all seriousness and for 
ages she has been engaged unraieJlmg the 
most bafflingty complicated tangle of race- 
differences Europe was fortunate in hav- 
ing neighbouring races more or less homo- 
geneous, for roost of them were of the same 
origin bo, though in Europe there were 
bitter feuds between different peoples, there 
was not ihai physical antipathy between 
them which the difference in colour of skm 
and jn feature rends to produce In England 
It did not take long for the Norman and 
Saxon elements to coalesce and lose their 
distinctions Not only in colour and fea- 
tures but in their ideals of life the western 
so near each other that practi- 
cally thev are acting as one in building up 
iheircivihsation 


11 nas oeen otherwise with India. At 

the beginning of Indian history the wliKC- 

skinncd Aryans had encounters with the 
aboriginal people who were dark and who 
vvere intellectually inferior to them Then 
there were the Dravidians who had their 
own civilisation and whose gods and modes 
ol worship and social system were totally 
*, those of the newcomers, 

which must have proved a more active 
bansm fuJIfledged bar- 


** where ihe climate is < 

1...K comp 

livetj sinall and nature more prodiga 
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her bounties, therefore in those countries 
strifes between contending parties die 
awav for want of incentites So, m India, 
after a period of fierce strugEles, men ol 
different colours and creeds different physi- 
cal features and mental attitudes settled 
tonether side by side As men ate not inert 
inatler but living beings, this juxtaposition 
of diff-rent elements became an everpresent 
problem lor India But with all ns dis- 
advantages this It was that stimulated 
men’s minds to find out the es-cntial unity 
in diversity of form., to know that, how 
ever diHerent be the symbols and rituals, 
God, whom they tty to represent, is one 
without a second, and to realise him truly 
IS to realise him in the soul of all beings 
When differences are too jamng, man 
cannot accept them as final, so, either he 
wipes them out with blood, or coerces them 
in some kind of superficial homogeneity, or 
he finds out a deeper unity which he knows 
IS the highest truth 

India chose the last alternative , and all 
through the political vicissitudes that tossed 
her about for centuries, when her sister 
civilisations of Greece and Rome exhaus* 
ted their life force, her spiritual vita- 
lity still continued and she still retains 
her dignity of soul I do not say for a 
moment that the difficulties abjiut the race 
differences have been altogether removed 
in India On the contrary, new elements 
have been added, new complications intro- 
duced, and all the great religions of the 
world have taken their roots in the soil of 
India In her attempts at bringing into 
order this immense mass of heterogeneity 
India has passed through successive periods 
of expansion and contraction ol her ideals 
And her latest has been that of setting up 
rigid lines of regulations to keep different 
sections at arm s length to prevent con- 
fusion and clash 

But such a negative attitude cannot last 
long, and mere mechanical contrivances 
can never work satisfactonly in human 
societ) If, by any chance, men are brought 
together who are not products of the same 
history and not moulded m the same tradi- 
tions, they never can rest till they can find 
out some broad basis of union which is 
positive in Its nature and which makes for 
love And I am sure, m India we have that 
spiritual ideal, if dormant but suU living, 
S 


which can loferate aU diHerences in the 
cxlcrior while recognising the inner unity 
Heel sure, in India, we have that golden 
kev forged by ancient wisdom and love 
which will one day open the hatred gates 
to bring togelhet to the least ol good 
fcUowship men who have lived separated for 

^ From a very remote period of her fi'^tory 
till now all the great petsonalities of India 
have been working m the same direct, on 
The Gospel of universal love that Buddha 
preached was the outcome ol a movement 
long preceding him, which endeavoured 10 
get ai the kernel ol spitilual unity, break- 
mg through all divergence ol symbols and 
eefemon.es and individual . 

With ibe advent of the Mohamedan 
power not only a new political situations 
was cieated in India but new ideas in religion 

and social customs were brought belore the 

Dcople with a violent lotce Nevertheless, 

It had not the eHect ol generaling an auta- 
oonistic lanalical movement among Hindus 
60 ihe eonttary, all the great tel.gious 
eenioses that were bom doting this period 
m India sought a leconc.liat.on ol ihe old 
with the new ideals in a deeper symhesis, 
which was possible because of the inherited 
snintol toleiation and accumidated wisdom 
ol ages In all these movements there was 
the repealed call to the people to forget 
all distinclions ol castes and cteeds and 
accept the highest privilege ol brolhethood 
ol man by un.l.ng m love ol God 

The same thing has occured again when 
India has been closely brought m contact 
with the Christian civilisation with the 
coming ol the English The Btahmo Samaj 
movement m India is the movement for the 
Spiritual reconciliation of the E3«t and 
West the reconciliation resting upon the 
broad basis ol spiritual wisdom laid m the 
Upamshads Theie is again the same call 
to the people to rise above all arlihcial 
barriers of caste and recognise the common 
bond of brotherhood in the name of God 
In no other countr> m the world is the 
confiua. of races different in every respect 
so great as in India Therefore it never 
could have been possible for her to come to 
such a simple solution of the difficulty as 
national unity The fetish of nationalism 
IS powerless to bring her warring elernems 
into a harmony , she must appeal to the 
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highesl poner in man the spiritual power, 
‘he must come 10 her God There has 
been jmng on in India a longcontinned 
tonteniion betvieen rigid forms of c\clu<i\e' 
ne‘s which IS mechanical and a recognition 
of the unit\ ol manbind which is spiritual 
Here, as in e\er\ land the social con\en 
lion is on the Mde of the pride ol caste and 
the higher nature and the deeper wisdom of 
the people a‘sert m the lises of its greatest 
personalities the \abduv ol the claims of 
all men to justice and love On the one 
hand there is the regulation which forbids 
eating and drinking at the ‘ame hoard for 
men of different castes and on the other 
hand there conies the voice from the an 
cieni past which preaches that he who tea- 
lives his own self m the sell ol all indivi- 
duals realises truh And I have not the 
least doubt m nn mind that it is (he urging 
of tins spiritual impulse in man which will 
win III the end and will mould all the 
social forms m suvli a wav that thev oiav 
wot hmdet its purpo<c but become ii« «ot 
trument 

1 hrii before vou this instanve ol Indian 
liistorv to show tint a prnbletn must be a 
living one to rouse man • mind for its olu 
tion It has tecome so in the pieseni aj^e 
Races widel> separated in ibetr geographi- 
cal position and historical growth m their 
modes ol ilioiight and manners ol exprev 
Sion have been brought near each other in 
closer iclaiioos To each man the human 
world has been enlarged to an extent never 
dreamt of in former davs 1 hat vve are not 
read) for these changed circumstances is be- 
coming painloll) cvidentc'ert dav Thecaste 
feeling IS running (earfullv high 1 be west- 
ern people are cultiv aiing an arrogant ex- 
cluiivenevs against all other races. While 
keeping for themselves their prerogatives of 
cNploiling weaker nations b) threat of force 
thev «ccure!j bar their own gaiesagainst 
them m a manner eruellj barbarous and 
inbospiiable Sewtirwenis ol \mmanit> are 
0 )enl} discredited and poets of vvoild wade 
rei utaiion arc exulting m the tnumph of 


brute force Nations vvakened from a 
lelharg} of centuries and bravely slruggling 
for a largei life are held back by others 
more fortunate, waiting to turn to their 
own advantage the situation created bv 
the breaking up of old order Want ol 
consideration for people held to be inferior 
to ihcmceUes rising into inhuman atroci- 
ties where privacj ts secured is not 
uncommon with the people proud of their 
colour and the impunity of their position 
^et, in vpite of iheve untoward aspects 
of the case I assert strongly that the solu- 
tion IS most assured when difhculties arc 
greatest Ir is a matter for congratulation 
(hat todav the civilised man is seriously 
confronted with this problem of race 
conflict \iid the greatest thing that this 
age can be proud of is the birth of Man in 
the consciousness of men fts beJ hat not 
been provided lor it is born m povertv, ils 
•nlancv is King neglected in a wa)8ide 
Mall vpuined bv wealth and power Ilut 
us dav < f trivimph is approaching U ts 
vaitmg (or Its poets and pfiiphcls and host 
ol humble worl ers and thet will not larrv 
lor long When the call ol humanity is 
poigiianilv insivteni then the higher nature 
of man vonnot but respond In the darkest 
periods of his drunken orgies of power and 
national pride man may flout and jeer at 
It daub It as an exptosion ol weakness 
and sentimentalism, but in that ver> paro- 
xvvni of arrogance, when his aililude is 
most hostile and his attacks most reckless 
against it, he is suddenly reminded that 
it IS the direvl form of vuivide to kill the 
highest truth that IS m him When orga- 
nised national selhshness, racial antipathy 
and commercial selfseeking begin to di«pla> 
their ugly deformities in all llieir nakednes', 
then comes the tune for man to know that 
his Salvation is not m political orgainvations 
and extended trade relati ons, not in any 
mechanical rearrangement of socal s)stem, 
but »w a deeper transformation of life, in 
the liberation of consciouvncss in love, in 
the realisation of God in man 
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SURVIVAL OF CIVILISATION* 

pRAMATHV Nath Bose, BSc. (London) 


O r Jbe cniltzahons Hhicb »\«c deve- 
loped during the first and vecotiJ 
epochs described in the last number 
of this Review , onl> two have survived in 
to the present epoch, — the Chinese and the 
Indian The Egyptian civilization also had 
a long term of life (over six thousand vears), 
having struggled on to the commencement 
oE the third epoch The civilizations which 
have come to an untimely end are mere 
numerous, -those of Assyria. Phoenicia. 
Greece, Rome and Persia in the old world 
and of Mexico and Peru in the new An 
investigation of the cau<es which have en 
abled the Chinese and the Indian civiliza- 
tions to outlive the others would enable us 
to deduce the conditions of such survival 
The ca^e*, whether of survival or of extinc- 
tion, are perhaps too few to warrant sound 
generalisTtionv But the subject is of «uch 
vast importance that it i» worthv of an 
'itfenipc Ml (bis direciion, (bough it mav 
prove far from coiiclu<ive 

One vvord of explanation is needed before 
we make the attempt The extinction of a 
civilization does not mean the annihilation 
of its culture 1 he individual who is mov- 
ed chiefly or «olel) bj the impulse for mate- 
rial progress, wlio<e existence is bound up 
w ilh the comforts and luxuries of animal 
life, finds himself a complete wreck when 
deprived of these, and has but little to be- 
queath to postent} Ihe man, on the other 
hand, in whom the impulse for the develop- 
ment of outer life t& well-balanced bv that 
for the unfolding of the inner, whose hopes 
and aspirations instead of being centred in 
his material possessions soar bevond (hem 
into the region of the ideal and immaterial. 
IS but btllc affected bv the loss of thc«e, and 
has sufficient internal resource to enable him 
to <urv IV c It Ills cultural progress vioes not 

penvh with his bodv, but is transmitted to 
• 1 ruin il <• nriici > forlhcom njj work on * I p'^hs 


posterity and benefits mankind As in the 
case of the individual, so in that of the na- 
tion, the force making for cultural develop- 
ment, though of no survival-value m the 
race for material existence, is of enormous 
value to It as enabling it to maintain its life 
even when outrun m that race bv other na 
ttons, and is of supreme value to humanity 
which IS benefited far more by the cultural 
than by the material developments of past 
generations 

1 he high intellectual and ethical attain- 
ments of Socrate» failed to save his life 
Indeed, they were the cause of hts untimely 
death Hut, their spirit has survived even 
to the present day and has served to 
enlighten, inspire and elevate manv an 
earnest seeker after truth Ihe rcithetic 
and intellectual culture of Greece was of 
no avail to her m her conflict with Rome, 
but all that IS best m it has survived to 
the present day and has benefited human- 
ity to no inconsiderable extent 

The Chinese and the Indian civilizations 
agreed with each other and differed from 
the others in one important point They 
had both made sufficient advance m the 
third stage to establish equilibrium between 
the various forces which operate for 
material, inicHectu'iI and ethicil develop- 
ment As I certain amount of material 
development is the esscnti.nl concomitant 
of cultural progress, the two sets of forces, 
one operating bv a process which has been 
called cosmic and leading to the former, 
and the other working by a process which 
has been distinguished as non co-mic and 
resulting in the latter, must act simul- 
taneously in a civilised society 1 he forces 
which make for material progress prevail 
over those which operate for higher cultural 
development m the first stage of civilisation 
in which matter dominates the nnnj, and 
the outer or the animal life is thought more 
of than the inner or the spiritual I heir 
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n cl •iii'is will liner friglilcn mp. if ilicj nre no longer 

ilaici Itie populate pre^cned ^ucc but thc«« 
false sous of Ital)’ the sons of the vanquislied, had 
already taken the place of the old Romans Ihi* 
new plcbtan Older could not make a ineliliood for 
itsilf and so the state had to provide for it \ 
beginn ng was made in 123 nc with turn slung torn 
at half price to all c I /ctis and this grain uas imported 
from Sicily and Africa Since the jear 63 corn was 
distrbutcd gratuiiouslj and oil was also pros ded 
I here were registers and an administration expressly 
(or these distributions a special service for furnishing 
provisions (llic Annona) In 46 Crsar found 320000 
citizens enrolled for these d slributions This miser 
sbleaid U/\ populace filled the forum on election 
da)s and made the laws and the magistrates The 
canddates sought to win its faionrs by g ving shows 
and pubi c feasts and dispensing provisions Fhey 
even bought votes I his sale took place on a large 
scale and m broad aay Poverty corrupted the 
populace who formed the assembles luxury tainted 
lie men of the old familes who composed the 
Senate • 

The enoimous increase in the number of 
slaves consequent upon the Roman 
conquests endangered the safety of the 
Empire They received kind treatment 
from a (esv humane masters, such as I'lms, 
Senecca and C iceco Rut generally they 
were treated with (he greatest cruelty “If 
a slave coughs or sneezes during a meal, 
saysSenecca, “if he pursues the flies too 
slowly, i( he lets a kev fall noisily to the 
floor, we {all into a great rage often we 
strike too hard and shatter a limb or break 
a tooth “ One rich Roman used to punish 
his slaves for carelessness by casting them 
into a fish pond as food for lampreys 
Women were not more humane Ovid 
complimenting a woman says “Many 
times she had her hair dressed in my 
presence but never did she thrust her needle 
into the arm of the serving woman The 
slaves who displeased their masters were 
ordinarily sent to an underground prison 
Uuiirvg cite day they had to woik loaded 
with heavy iron chain* Many were 
branded with red hot iron The roil] where 
the slaves had to work is thus described by 
a Roman author * Oods ^ vvhat poor 
shrunken up men ’ with while skins striped 
with blows of the whip they wear only 
the shteds of a lunic, bent forward, head 
shaved, the feet held m a chain, the body 
delormed by the heat ol ihe fire, the eyelids 
eaten away by the fumes, everything 
covered with grain dust." 

• Seipmbos History of Ai cieni Civilration, 
rp Jfv— ' 7 ? 


Subjecldl to enisling labo ir or to enforced ullo 
ness, always under the lhrc-|t of ilic whip or lociurr, 
slaves became according to ihc r nalurc, either 
fneUnchoIy and savage, or lazy vnd subservient 
Ihe most energttik of them Lommitted su vide the 
cAhers led a life that wls merely inccbamcal Ihc 
majoriiy of them lost all sense of honour The masters 
felt thcmscUcs surrounded by bate FI ny the 
younger team ng tbit a master was to be assassinated 
at the bath by slaves made tins reficcdon , ‘Ihisis 
the peril under uhiclt ue all live’ ^fore Romans 
says anollier writer, have fallen victims (0 the hate 
of their slaves than to that of tyrants' \t dilTcrcnt 
tunes slave revolts flamed up (the servile uars) almost 
always in Sely and South Italy uhere slaves were 
armed to guard the herds The most noted of lhe«c 
wars was the one uidcr Sparlacus f 

We have considered above the internal 
risk to which a commumiy engrossed m 
maienai pursuits is subject The e\terna 1 
dangers are even more serious Material 
aggrandisement exposes a nation to cons- 
tant attacks from outside — attacks by 
nations who have suKered by it, or by 
nations who wish for similar material 
development Nothing excites greater 
jealousy, keener competition, and more 
insiNtent strife ihan such development In 
this rivalry and struggle, newer nations 
have generally some advantage over the 
older, ihe latter being already debilitated 
by luxury and internal diastnvion, ibe 
inevitable results of accumulation of 
wealth It was thus that Greece was 


overpowered by Rome, and Rome by the 
Goths,— Visigoths and VandaU A&vytia 
was constantly at war vviih some neigh 
bouring country, Cabylonia, Syria, Pales- 
tine or Egypt The conquered availed 
themselves of every opportunity to revolt, 
and the wars were repealed The Assyrians 
vvere thus exhausted and fell an easy prey 
to a newer and more vigorous nation, the 
Medcs In n c 625 Nineveh, “the lair of 
lions, the bloody city, the city gorged vviih 
prey," as the Jewish prophets called it, was 

taken and razed to tlieground “Nineveh is 
laid waste,* says ihe prophet Nahum, “who 
will bemoan her? ' 


— -•-'-■'•lions wnicti tiavebeenset 
forth above will make it clear to the reader 
how very difficult R is for a civ ilizaiion to 
surv.v, .h, 

don„„a,„ ,1„ ,1,^ pins.cal life 

rt."* •>■»" ‘I-' P'jchicai One 

probable „i,y n/ '’ch.oere. ihe 

Hindus, and the Egyptians were able to 
t Segnohos, Of Cit pp 2,,, 2f„, 
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outlive not only the first but also the third 
stage of ’Civilisation IS their isolation The 
geognplucal situation interposed difficult 
barriers between them and the outside 
world ' Then, again, the^ were mainly 
agricultural peoples and were self-contained, 
depending but little upon foreign trade for 
material evolution, which is the necessary 
antecedent to intellectual or moral progress 
Further more, thej maintained their isola- 
tion artificially b\ an attitude of studied 
aloofness from everything foreign When 
the King of Chow was offered a present 
of hounds hy the people of Leu, he was 
dissuaded from accepting them by his 
adviser, who said “A piince should not 
value strange things to the contemning 
things that are useful, and then his people 
will be able to supply all his needs Even 
dogs and horses which are not native to 
his countrj, he will not keep fine birds 
and strange animaU he will not nourish 
in his kingdom When he does not look 
on foreign goods as precious, foreigners will 
come to him , \»hcn it is work which is 
precious to him, then his own people 
will enjoy repose ’ “These maxims’ 
observes Professor Douglas, ‘winch arc 
held to embalm the highest wisdom, have 
been carefully acted upon by all virtuous 
sovereign*, and, from a Chinese point of 
view, the effect has been excellent • 
hg)pt maintained her <ecIusion, and an 
air of mystery hung over her until the 7th 
century B c , when her poits were opened 
to foreign commerce The caste system of 
the Hindus served to niainiain their isola- 
tion to a ver} large extent 

The longevity of a civilization is insured 
if It be w ell adv anced in the third stage, if 
matter be brought well under the control of 
the mind, and harmony between them is 
hrml> established, just as m the case of the 
individual a npe old a„e is the result of the 
establishment and maintenance of due har- 
monv between his outer or animal life and 
his inner or spiritual life The intelleciual 
development of China was decidedly infe- 
rior to that of Greece or India, and in her 
spiritual and ethical ideals she was in a 
large measure inBuenced and inspired by 
India The Drama has never Bourished in 
China, and there is a great dearth of crea- 
tive poctrv In her art also there is but little 
* (.ciiluLi iiiitiil anil I lull III I I, 


evidence of creative ability There is profuse 
ornamentation, and close imitation of rea- 
lity, but little of imagination and freedom 
Chinese pictures thus become mere “ mirror- 
ed images of life '* The literature of China 
never attained the higher reaches of Indian 
or Greek thought But she reached the 
third stage of civilization m the first epoch 
during the reign of the Emperor Yaou 
(about B C 2356) and that of his 
successor Shun, succeeded m establish- 
ing harmony between her mate- 
rial and her ethical development That 
harmony has since then been often disturb- 
ed, but whenever it has been disturbed, she 
has had sufficient recuperative power to 
restore it The Chinese have been eminent- 
ly practical Thev have maintained the 
integrity of their civilisation by regulating 
the action of the cosmic and the non cosmic 
forces so as not to be carried b\ either bey ond 
the thick wall of conservatism within which 
they early entrenched themselves They 
have always kept their material develop- 
ment well under the control of the ethical 
Their literature though wanting in pro- 
found thought or vivid imagination, 
abounds in rules and maxims of life, in 
lessons of moderation, self control and prac- 
tical morality With perhaps the single 
exception of Laotsze, who had a strong 
leaning towards mysticism, her thinkers 
were occupied more with practical ethics, 
with social and political conduct, than 
wiih abstruse questions of metaphysics 
Neilhef Confucius nor his eminent follower 
Mencius (who lived about the close of the 
fourth century B C ) was a philosophic re- 
cluse propounding theories in the seclusion 
of his study They both eagerly sought to 
live in the courts of kings and put their 
theories about human nature, society and 
government into practice, and Confucius 
was once afforded an opportunity of doinr^ 
so and met with a certain measure of suc- 
cess t 

f t-onfuc us uas aopoinied magislrale of a lo \n by 
the Duke Tin? ana as such framed rules for the 
support of the living and for ihe observation of rues 
for the dead he arrai ged vppropnaic food for ihe old 
and the young and he provided (or ihe proper separa 
lion of men and women And results were uc arc 
told, that as in ihe lime of King Alfred a thing dropi 
on the road was not picked up there was no fraudu 
Ic t cars ng of vessels and no two prices were 
v.lur},cd HI the mail els I ht duke surpiised ul wluit 
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The induslnai ac\>vny ol Ch^na has been 
great, but her ethical development has been 
cquall> great The aim of her thmkcrs 
has even been to harnioni‘e these two op- 
posing forces. The honestj of a Chinese 
merchant is proverbial His word is his 
bond Docks and pamphlets breathing a 
loitv rpint of benevolence, and containing 
moral maxims and injunctions, the quintes- 
sence ol the teachings ol her philosophers, 
are distributed broadcast among the people 
Edition after edition of such pamphlets as 
Kanyntg Petu (or "Book of Rewards and 
Punishments ) and I rorfn/i U on (“ Book of 
Secret Ulessings | come out of the local 
ptesvcs at the demand of welt to-do philan 
thiopists vvho take measures to disseminate 
copies among peopleavvho are too poor to 
buj them • 

Since the third stage of the first epoch, 
benevolence has been the kesnou ol 
Chinese ethics \s earl) as U C 1435. the 
Ltnperor Kuh is ceporlcd to have taught, 
that no vutue i» higher than to 
love all men and there is no 
loftier aim m government than to profit all 
men ^ Confucius taught, “ w hat )ou do not 
want done to )uur'clf do not do to others.* 
and I aotire, like Gautama Uuddha, and 
Jesus Christ fiic hundred jeari after them. 
enunCtaleJ the goldvn rule of social morali- 
ty “ Rcvompense evil with good Ttie 


lie sao okxlllie »t(i1<r hii lulct ul i.iAern 
mcnl (iniU be appliid (u itw vihvM! sl.iie Cciuml) 
irpl«d Cirluiiui at d nut mil to ttic Male (4 loo 
til to tlx oh Ir iirj rc lotvtxiuli ll(rcl<Kr ilic 
lluke a) pi 'IrJ li m N-m Urt Su|<ntr<t«niJr> I id 
Wi-tVi anJ-'nnl) alirr» jrJi »ppo meJ him MiiiMtr 
i4 ( ninr iUrc a^ain I, • sihmii <•«» comphte 
I rom lie <3^> d In »( pi i im»i i i* toiJ to li«»e 
d saj piaifd arj ilir [vnal U»» rcmauui) a ihad 
Uilff’ l' Cmtinwi mil and Tauuiim, |p tJ3,) 

* 1 he {(■•■<'> n; are -nine u( the ruk-s and masiins 
laVtn ir<m ll-< Ihk h i4 Koatdi and I’uniihiiMnis — 
n« I umsne to ai tnaiv' * Ito ranjurj cillxrlo 
^Jaitiiit itm’ ■ Pill the mdMtunr* lA 
ihIkiv till "VC in tl>« «< I Uc I g u( niters.' Help 
iSim %lv» ate m "canV" “tic me |h« iavtb 

it "IKml j,i,t lo ivti'lii.V t ipg and 

»yuvil n^ • D "» I n urmir a,.-iiiiA 1 1 rati n a lour 
lit. i«< atkiit* rn,n" " \ gm-d man is itiluous in 
h t 's 1 fnJ aili-«w *■ Am mit tW KMbti p% 

,d the IV"k < S"i(t |llc««iP£s are * IW uprs,lt 
and lira cl lliHtiaril. ai J rr«H« J, ur heart tie tom- 
I a" loia e and knii c i uU -h aUo.^ Ic Min tor 
lt< ini tcncirit I »4 mar kind, ard dtiicr jcur ncatih 
to ll e g ud >our ti g-n ntn.' 

t OvL ' Ciit [uuacun -lal racnLam, ' p. S^ 


good oJ the people has been recognised as 
the sole rorso/r d’ efre of a Gov eminent ev er 
since the hrst epoch According to Confu- 
cius and other Chinese thinkers a King is 
the Son of Heav en, but onij “o long as he 
governs on right principles for the good of 
his subjects, these principles have been 
dchneJ, and the measures b) which the) 
are to be carried out formulated. Asked 
what should be done for the people, Con- 
fucius replied, “ Enrich them," and asked 
vvliat more should be done for them he 
answered, *‘Teacli them" Ihe requisites 
of government are given in the S/iouXrn^— 
** Food, trade, the maintenance of the ap 
pointed sacrihccs, the Mimviry of Woiks, 
the Ministry of Instruction, the Mmistr) of 
Crime, arrangements for the entertainment 
of guests from afar, and provision for the 
support of the arm) ’ “Nothing has done 
more,* observes Prof Douglas, "to main* 
tain the existing order of things ihati the 
old doctrine he (Confucius) enforced that 
sovereigns were placed on the throne b) 
heaven, and that their right to the sceptre 
lasted onh as long at they walked in 
the hcaveni) path, and oheved llie heavenly 
devices. The deparlure from virtue was 
the signal for ilieir cundcmnaliun, and 
absolved their subjects from the duly of 
obedience He thus implied the tight, 
which Mvnciui openly claimed, ol rebellion 
against impious rulers Nor has this right 
been allowed to remain a dead letter. 
Upwards of tiurly times have there been 
chaogrsof djnaslv since iliedajs of Con- 
fucius, and on each occasion llie revolution 
has been junilicd b) rtferciices to the teach- 
ings of the sage and his great follower 
Mencius. * 


.i«v "c'vi lotmeu me criterion 
of social rank m China With the single 
exception of India there is no other country 
where virtue and wisdom have been held 
in tur*. eciA-vox ivii vv.nvtae: Vy Vne ncop'ie. 
Ihc worship ol the sages, Uuddha. Coiifu- 
ciw, and Laouw fmni. an important part 
of the rchg.on of the Chinese. Ever since 
the third century DC ihc worship of 
Confucius has been as univeisal as iJ,c study 
of his woiks. The most important of the 

IS that adjoinitig his tomb m bhaniung 
I £0nu™ , ubl.i ,|,c 
"on- I.oiy r, 
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Confucius — His spirit’s resting place * In 
the provinces there are some 1500 temples 
dedicated to the worship of Confucius, and 
with him are associated his distinguished 
followers, Mang (Mencius), Yen, Tsang and 
Tsesze 1 he emperor goes m state twice 
a jear to the temple in Shantung ‘and 
having twice knelt and six tiroes bowed 
his head to the earth, invokes the presence of 
ihe sage in these words ‘ Great art thou, 

O perfect sage* Thy virtue is full ihy 
doctrine is complete Among mortal men 
there has not been thine equal All kings 
honour thee 1 hy statutes and laws have 
come gloriously down Ibou art the 
pattern of tins imperial school Reverently 
have the sacrificial vessels been sent out 
Pull of aue ue sound our drums and bells 
Ciier since the first epoch China has been 
free from militatisni 1 he profession of the 
soldier has ever been despised tn China 
He IS placed last in her scale of social 
usefulnes* She has neser made a hero of 
any man vNhn*e sole title to distinction is 
success m warfare Ihe emperor of China 
was probably the only ruler m the world 
who nescr wore a sworn 

Paradoxical as the siaicmcnt ma> appear 
to some, ic was not her milnary strength 
material deielopment, hut the harmony 
which she was able to bring about between 
It and her moral dese'npment at an early 
period of her history that has enabled 
China to preserie the integrity of her 
civilisation Ihe Chinese have been sub 
jeered to repeated invasions from outside 
Dut, such IS their moral vitalil}, that 
though often conquered phisically, they have 
never been subjugated mentally They 
have invariably succeeded in incorporating 
the foreigners with their own social organ- 
isation It IS owing to her moral force 
that China has displayed such a marvellous 
capacity of absorbing all foreign elements 
into the substance ol her civilization, and 
has thus insured its stability Tartars, 
Mongols, or Manchus, the foreign invaders 
after a time became Chinese to all intents 
and purposes They all adopted the Chine«e 
language, institutions and ideals and 
becime ardent worshippers of Confucius 
and other Chinese worthies 

It IS their ethical development which 
enabled the Hindus also to integrate the 
foreign elements into their system of civiliza- 
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tion, and thus place it on a stable basis 
ft IS when fndia reached the third stage 
that the racial cleavage between the Aryans 
and the non Aryans began to disappear, 
and they were gradually fused into one 
race, known m history as the Hindu, 
inspired by the same ideals and worshipping 
the same gods and goddesses While in 
the third stage India suffered repeated 
invasions from outside, by the Greeks • the 
Parthinns, the Scythians and the Huns 
who succeeded in establishing their 
authority in various parts of the country 
Sooner or later, however, they were either 
expelled or became Hmduised adopting 
the Hindu religion the Hindu literiture 
and the Hindu institutions The Greek 
Menander who had his capital at Kabul 
(about the middle of the second centurv 
DC ) became a convert to Buddhism and 
has been immortalised under the name of 
MiiinJa m the celebrated Buddhist work 
entitled ‘The Questions of Milinda Ihe 
Scjtliian (Rushan) Kadphivis II was an 
ardent votary of bn a, and Ins successors, 
Kanishka and Ins son Hushka, were 
enihusiastic followers of Buddhism I he 
Pallavasof Parthian origin, who for four 
centuries were the premier power m 
southern India, vere completely Hmduised, 
and Kanchi (Conjeveram) has since their 
time been one of the most important 
strongholds ol Hinduism The Saka 
(Scythian) Satraps 01 Surashtra (Kathiawar) 
adopted either the Brahmanical or the 
Buddhist cult of Hinduism f 

The Hindus like the Chinese have ever 
since the third stage in the second epoch 
been pervaded but hitle by the military and 

* In regard lo Hellenist c I fluence upo 1 Ind a Mr 
\ A Sin ih comes to ll e conclus 0 1 that the in 
vas o IS of Alexander Antiochus the Great Demeirios 
Eukratides and Menander itere in fact ulateier 
ibeir authors may lave intended merely m | tary 
incurs ons wli cli left no apprec able mark upon the 
insUtutons of Ind a ( E<irly History of Ind a 
P a« 3 ) 

f In some respects observes Mr ^ ncent A 
Smil BuddI sm m Its Mahajana form was better 
fiued lhan the Brahm n cal vjsiem to attract the re 
verence of the castcicss fore gn cl efta ns and it 
would not be unreasonable to expect that ihe> should 
hive s'onn a dec ded tendency to favour Buddhism 
rail er than Bra) manism but i) e facts do not ind caie 
a dearly marked general preference forjhe Buddh st 
creed on the part o( the fore gners ( Early History 
of India pp 264 63) 
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ihe predatory spirit Benevolence )»as 
alwajs been \Mth them one of the cardinal 
virtues As in China, so m India, wealth 
ne\er formed the basis of social rank, 
wisdom and virtue were held in the highest 
esteem and there was perfect freedom of 
thought In neither countrj were leaders 
of thought persecuted as they were in 
Greece But India differed from China in 
two important points Indian thinkers were 
as markedly idealistic and other woildli, 
as the Chinese were real stic and ibis world 
1} 1 he former loved to live in retirement in 

the seclusion of hermitages taking but little 
interest in pchtics and in mundane affairs 
generally and elaborating systems of philo 
sopi } which in respect of siibUmit^ and 
depth of thought still remain unsurpassed 
but the general tendency of which wns to 
foster cjviietism and ind fference to maienal 
development The other noteworilj point 
tn which the Uindiis d Hered from the 
Chinese was their caste S) stem In the 
beginning ti was flexible enough to permit 
the admi sion of the lower into the upper 
classes But it attained such ngidiiy to 
wards the end of the third stage that tie 
fissures between the different classes bcc-in c 
almost impassable It was mainly owing 
to their idealistic temperament and the 
caste sjstem, that the Hindus lost il cir 
political independence 1 he hghiing easte 
the Rajputs, fought and (ought btaveW 
against the Moslem aggressors Nodi grice 
rankled more in their breasts than the d s 
grace of a defeat in battle Rather than 
surrender they often died sword in hand 
Ihe Jtajpuis res sled, and resislrj with all 
their might, but ihe3 never got the co- 
operation of the mass of the people who 
considered the maintenance of government 
(he business of the fighting caste vvilb which 
they fiad no concern As soon as ihe King 
and his attn^ were deleaied, theiewasan 
end of all opposition 

But (he CIV ifization ol the Hindus surviv- 
ed the loss of their political independence 
and the survival is attributable fo their 
moral and spiritual culture which inspired 
them with sufficient courage to resist iheir 
conversion either b} the sword or the allure- 
ments of material advancement Hindu 
culture not Qnly presenlidan impencirabic 
front of opposition to the disintegrating in 
flucnccs of ^IahQn1edan invasion, but also 


in course of time captured the Moslem mind 
and Urgel) influenced Moslem culture and 
Moslem administration We have already 
referred to the evtent to which the Saracens 
were indebted to India for their medicine, 
arithmetic, algebra, and chemistry 

Settled in India ihe Mahomedans gradu- 
ally became partially Hinduised The zeal 
for the propagation of Ulam abated The 
blind bigotry of tlie Moslem was gradually 
tempered b> the philosophic culture of the 
Hindu, and Hindu influence on the religion 
and government of the Moslem gradually 
became more and more marked 

The brightest period ol the Mabomedan 
I mpire was unquestionably the period 
between the accession of Akbar and the 
deposition of Shih Jehan, and it was 
dun >g that period that the Hindu influ- 
ence was the strongest Akbar and 
Ins most cultured Nfahomedin courtiers— 
the brothers V i zi and Abul Faal,— were 
greatly under H idu influence Abul Fazl, 
in fact was held by some of his conteitt 
pnr-iMes to be a Hindu* Akbar held the 
Hindu belief that 11 was wrong to kill cows 
and inter licted ibe u'e of beeff Two of 
Aktiar » wives weie Hiidus and Jehangir 
VV1S the too of one of them Jehaogtt hnil 
len wives of whom no le«s than six were 
of Hindu descent Shah Jehan was the off 
spingofoiie of tliese } He had more of 
Hindu than ol Mahomedan blood in I im It 
IS said of Akbar that from his ^ouih he was 
accu'iomed to perform the lloiu (1 Hindu 
ceremony) from lus affection towards the 
Hindu princesses of his harem These 
princesses gained so great in ascen 
denc) over him that he foreswore not onlv 
beel.butaUogaiUc, oiuon?, and the wear- 
ing of a beard ‘ He hid also introduced 
eays the orthodox Badanm though modi 
fied by his pecular vie\v« Hindu customs 
and heresies into the court as«cmhlies, and 
introduces them still in order to yUaw and 
gam the good w ill of the Hindus ’ Haia 
Bir Ual IS said by some historians to have 
influenced Akbar in abjuring Islam Bir 
Ual was the 'pecial favourite of Akbar 

* ^1* t p 2J 

'ofbade lie Uling of 

llactoasa Mool and sat upon 
} di» 1 /Ufean pp i y 
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Badaoni sajs, “His majesty mourned for 
the dealh,of no grandee more than for that 
of Bir Bal” The jealousy which the pro- 
Hindu policy of Akbar excited amongst 
bigoted Muslims was intense^ and fin^ ex 
pression m the writings of ortEodox 
Mahomedan writers like Badaoni® The 
Hindu Man Sing, 1 odar Mall and Bir Bal, 
and the practically Hinduised Abul Faal 
and Faizi were amongst the most, if not 
the most, trusted of Akbar’s councillors 
They probably contributed more to build 
up the Mogul Empire on a sound basis of 
liberal and enlightened policy ihaii all the 
other officers of Akbar put together 

The pro-Hindu policy ol Akbar was con- 
tinued b> Jahangir and Shah Jahan I he 
contest between Dara and Aurangzcb was 
reallj a contest between enlightenment and 
bigotrj, between a pro Hindu and an anti 
Hindu policy Dara belonged to the school 
of Akbar He wrote a book attempting to 
reconcile the Hindu and Mahomedan 
doctrines He had translations made of 
fifty Upcifushads into Persian Like Akbar. 
he was considered an apostate He is said 
to base been constantly in the society of 
Brahman Yogis and Sanyasis, and to have 
considered the Vedas as the word of God 
Instead of the Mahomedan, he adopted the 
Hindu name (Prabhu) for God, and bad it 
engraved in Hindi upon rings “It became 
manifest,” says the author of Alamgir-nama, 
“that if Dara Suko obtained the throne and 
established his power, the foundations of 
the faith would be in danger ’ | Aurangzeb 
was a bigot such as orthodox Mahomedans 
had long been tooking (or , they advocated 
fjjs cause, as the Hindus did that of his elder 
brother. The cause of orlhodoN Islam 
triumphed But the triumph was only tem- 
porary ending wiih the reign of Aurangzeb 

* Sa>s Badacni — \s it »as qu te cusioniar) in 
those da)S to ^pcak ill of ihe doctrines and orders of 
i) e Koran, and as Hindu nrelcles and Hinduising 
Mahomedans openly rewled our Prophet, iirel gious 
vinlcrsleft n prefaces lo il eir books the (.ustomare 
praises of the Prophet U «as impossbfe 

even to mention llie name of the prophet bemuse 
these liars ( \bul I azi and 1 aizi) did not I ke it 

The Hindus, of course arc indispensable to them 
belongs htU the army and half the land Neither the 
Hindustanies (Mahomedans settled in Hindustan) 
nor the Moguls can poml to such grand fords as the 
flindus hate among il emseltes.’ 

t hllioll s Hisior), \ ol \ H p 1,9 


The Hindus did not sink into political 
nonentity even m those parts which directly 
owned hlahomedan sway They were ad- 
mitted into situations of trust and respon- 
sibility They commanded armie«, govern 
ed kingdoms, and acted as ministers under 
Mahomedan kings Under Akbar, one 
Hindu (iodar ^ial) occupied the high post 
of ^finister of Finance, another (Man Sing) 
was raised to a distinction (commander of 
seven thousand) which up to his time had 
been reserved only for princes of the royal 
blood ^ 

The Mahomedan conquest did not 
seriously affect Hindu civ ilisation During 
the Mahomedan period it was maintained 
at the level which it had attained during 
the third stage Sanskrit learning was kept 
up at such places as Benares and Nadiya 
ff binsknr literature suffered a little for 

! Tor further details see the authors Essays and 
lectures pp i/o — 7; Ibrahim the fourth King of 
Golcoiida had Jaeadeo a Hindu for Ins prime- 
mini ter \fahomed Shah Sur Adil, vvFio occupied 
the throi e of Delhi about tlie middle of the sivteenlh 
centur) commuted il e conduct of his Government 
to oie Hemu a Hindu who liad once kept a retail 
shop and who‘e appearance is said to have been 
meaner than his origin Vet with all il ese external 
disadvantages, Hemu had abilities and force of mind 
sufficient to maintain his ascendancy amidst a proud 
and martial nobility and to prevent the dissolution 
of Government weighed doum as it was by (he follies 
and iniquites of its head Elpliiiistone s History 
of India Cowell s Fd pp 460 3 

During the reigns of the Fmperors Feroksir, Refi- 
ud Darjat Rah ud Doula and part of the reign of 
Mahomed Shah Rattan Chand formerly a retail 
shopkeeper enjoyed uncontrolled influence all over 
Hindustan He was Deputy to Abdulla Khan Vieier 
of (he Empire It vvas through Ins influence and that 
of Raja Ajit, that the poll lav upon ihe Hindus re- 
cstabhsAed by Aurangzeb was abofished ffe 
■nierferred complains ll e Mahomedan historian 
even in judicial and rehcious concerns in a way 
that reduced the crown officers to the condition of 
ciphers It was impossible to become a Kazi of any 
city without ihe consent of ih s Hindu being pre- 
viously taken Sinr til tfatakharm (Briggs 
Translation) pp F9 vc 

When Mivardi Khan became prime minister of 
Suja Khan he called to his councils Raja Aalem 
chand and jagat Set, lie former of whom says 
Goiaro Hosscin Khan possessed great merit and 
deserved all the conhdence reposed in him ’ When 
Mivardi Khan became Governor 0/ Bengal leap- 
ponted as tus pnrae minister Janakiram, who was 
a man of merit, and ligured among the trustiest and 
most zealous of the V iceroy s friends. Mohanlal was 
the minister of Suraia ud t)owla Governor of 
Bengal amongst his other officers who held positions 
entrust were Uurlavram and Itimnarayan 
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want of patronage, the loss was more than 
compensated by the marveUous eypansioo 
of the vernacular literatures The loss was 
left onlybj a few cultivated Brahman*, the 
gam was shared in by the great mass of the 
people Writers in the \erraculars, such as 
rknath and Tularam in Maharastra, and 
Sorda* and Tulsidas in Northern India, 
ditw upon the rich storchouso of Sansknt 
literature and popularised the teachings ol 
Hindu sages and great religious teachers 
and relormers such as Uamananda, Kabir. 
Nanak and Chaitanja sustained the ethical 
and spiritual hie o! the people The 
material condition of the people ttas no 
worse than in pre-Mahoinedan times 
T he artisans were certainly more prosperous 
than in any previous period Ibis pros* 
penty was doe partly to increiscd commerce 
with hurope, and partly to the taste lot 
luxuries created by the Mahomedans 
rutopeans who ttaNel'ed in India between 
the Tfth and the i8th centuries all testify 
to the supenonty ol Indian over Lutopean 
manufactures and to the high degree of 
material prosperity enjoyed by the Indians* 
The evidence we hate adduced aboie 
shows, that the twociviUsations which have 
survived to the prereni day agree m the 
fact that iheir material element was subor* 
dinated to the etliical, and that the civiUsa 
lions which have perished agree in the fact 
that their material development vvas dis 
proportionately greater than the ethical 
The cases especially of survival are no 
doubt too few to justify safe generalisation 
Ihe sociologist of the future epochs will no 
doubt have a larger number of cases to 
draw conclusions from In the meantime, 
the facts at our command, I think, justify us 
m concluding that the survival of a civihsa 
tion depends upon Its attainment of equih* 
bivoTO between the lurces inahing lor 
material progress and those leading to cihi' 
cal development From the two cascsof 
long lived civilisations we have considered 
above, It would appear that after UveaUain- 
ment of this equipoise, further extension of 
life depends upon its maintenance The 
equipoised condition is being constantly 
disiuibed by various causes of which the 


animal tendencies of man are the most im- 
portant — tendencies which lead him to 
think more of the outer than of the inner 
life As in every community, however 
civilised, there must be numerical prepon- 
derance of individnals in the first oj the 
material stage of progress a slight diminu- 
tion ol the influence exerted by the small 
class composed of the wise and the good 
results m iheir gaming the upper hand and 
thus ensues moral degeneration The role 
ol the great men of China ever since she 
reached the thud stage m the first epoch 
has been not to stnke out new paths but to 
bring back their community to the equi- 
poised condition reached during that stage 
Confociusalways professed to be a irans- 
mmcft He trod in the footsteps of the 
great and good Vaou, Shun and others who 
had adorned the thud stage of the Chinese 
civili<ation during the first epoch [about 
BC 4356—1000' The manile of Confucius 
fell on Mencius wlio sought only to per- 
petuate the doclivnes of his griat msstcr, 
Chinese ideals of life have not appreciably 
varied ever since the days of Yaou and 
Shun Similarly in India, her great men 
since (he close of the third stage of her 
civilivaiion, from Sanlaracharta and 
ilamanuja down to R,-immohan llay and 
Dayananda barasvaii have had no new 
message to deliver Iheir function hat 
been only lo bring back ilie people to the 
old paths of ethical and spiritual develop- 
ment when they had strayed far from them 
The mobility ol the Chinese and Hindu 
civilisations ever since they reached the 
third stage has been restricted to the res- 
toration oF the equilibrium attained during 
that stage That equilibrium has of late 
been violently disturbed by the import of 
the Western civilisation and it remains to 
be seen whether the Chinese and the Hindu 
civilisations have sufficient vitality and 
rccuperatue power lo restore it. 

Intellectual culture is of supreme import- 
ance 10 ihe survival ol a civilisation II 
vve have not made special mention of it 
above. It IS because such outline IS implied 
in real ethical and spiritual development 
In our view of the evolution of civilisation, 


* lor Hris Is sec II Murrays Discmeries and 
Iraicls and t 1 e authors l{ story of ll nduOv tisa- 
lion itunnir brush Rule \ ol f Inlrcid ictian pp 


t * A UansmiUcr and 
and loving the anc ints I 
nnh our old P ane wa 
luaisrU 


lot a maker, bclesiig in 
iiilurc 10 compare mjself 
Confucius descripiion of 
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such de\elopnient presupposes antecedent 
intellectual development, the ethical st3t;e 
being preceded the intellectual I he 
introduction o{ high ethical ideals among 
peoples not suffiticnlly advanced inleUcc- 
tually to receive them does far more harm 
than good During the “Middle Age,” 
there was no countrj in Europe which took 
such a prominent part in that horrible 
system of persecution, the (iiquisition, as 
Spain, and there was no country which 
was so earnestly and sincerely C,htisl»an 
as Spam, but at a time when u was not 
intellectually prepared for the grand ideals 
of the noble religion preached bj Jesus 
Christ i lie most enthusiastic and fana- 
tical among the Saracens, brutally cruel 
because brutally ignorant, were no doubt 
moved by a desire for doing good to the 
unbelievers when the} tried to convert 
these at the point of the sword 

I here is agood deal of truth in thedictuiii 
of Socrates that “knowledge is virtue 
The sages of India all taught, that the path 
of know ledge is the most commendable of all 
the paths to salvation, if indeed as accord- 
ing to some, it is not the only waj llie 
noble eightfold path piescnbed bv BuJdha 
consists of eight principles— belief, 
light aim«, right «peech, tight action, right 
means of livelihood, r/ght endeavour, nght 
mindfulnes«, right meditation , and Reason 
IS our only guide m judging what is right 
and what IS wrong 1 he Chinese thinkers 
were equally alive to the importance of 
knowledge as the surest foundation on 
which to establish the vviH “At fifteen,' 
said Confucius “my mmd was bent on 
M iViirly ^ stood firm Jvt^orty 
I had no doubts At fifty I knew the 
decrees of Heaven And at seventy I 
could follow what my heart desired with 
out Uanvgressmg what was right ’ Con- 
fuvius taught that “ true knowledge should 
enable a man to distinguish between truth 
and falsehood, and to assimilate all that is 
good, and to discard all that is ev il, on that 
which he learns More than this, however, 
is required by him he must love the truth 
as well as know® it, and must delight m it 
as well as love it ” 

• Doiglas Confucianism and TaiJu sm p 96 


The conclusions to which vve have been 
led in tilts chapter are as follows 

First Civilisations in which the material 
element prevails over the ethical, are of an 
ephemeral character Ihej ire like magni- 
ficent fabrics built upon qu cksand, bound 
to give nay sooner or later 

Secondly The survival of a civilisation 
depends upon its attainment of an equipoised 
condition between the cosmi; forces mak- 
ing for material progress and the non- 
cosmic forces leading to higher culture (es- 
pecially ethical culture) 

thirdly That the life of a civilisation 
after ii has passed from one epoch to a 
later one depends upon the maintenance 
of tins equipoise 

It follows as 1 corollary from these con 
elusions, iliat military, political and eco- 
nomic activities are of less significance m 
the life of a nation than high cultural 
activities 

I he>e conclusions would appear to run 
counter to the prevailing Western concep- 
tion of social effivicney which posits vtrife 
and competition to be >l» only essential con- 
dition 1 here can be no doubt that this con- 
dition IS imperative for animal efficiency and 
therefore lot mattnal advancement which 
IS ihe destructive feature of the first stage 
of civilisation The law of the “struggle 
for existence and survival uf the fittest ” 
governs ihe animal kingdom, and man so 
far as he is an animal is unquestionably 
subject to it But so far as his moral and 
spiritual faculties, which differentiate him 
from animals, are concerned, iheir develop- 
ment is subject to^awso\ which wehave 
no clear conception qow but which are al- 
together different from those obtaining in 
the case of other sentient beings In as 
much as such development is essential for 
the survival of a civilisation, and it is fos- 
tered by what Herbert Spencer calls the 
' religion of amity” in contra distinction to 
the “religion of enmity,” it is obvious, that 
the mam condition of social efficiency is 
not perpetual strife, but rather a cessation 
of such strife, not physical but psychical 
strength, not the mlitary and predatory 
spirit, but righteousness and benevolence 
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the exhibition of oriental art 

By AnuN Sen, b a , (Cantab ) 


T O call our present school ol Art a Rcvi- 
v-ilist sdiool IS a profound mistake 
A revival is a reversion to the past, to 
ideas a-d to forms that are dead and can 
never be wliollj brought back to life But 
to express conceptions that ate universal 
in us to describe scenes \te see dailj, to 
indulge in dreams that inspire us Iroro 
hour to hour, does not constitute a Revival 
A Revival of Act IS a great fatuity when 
the spirit inspiring it is dead Examples 
ol such failures abound in modern bistrr} 

I he Pre*Rapha:lite movement died an 
expected death, -not even the most genome 
feeling could keep it alive The Austro* 
Belgian school could hardly bring them* 
selves into the light of daj inspue of 
their grand strivings after the Gothic 
glories ot Media-valism The death ol 
ideas, the death^of technique leave no 
room fdr a revival Ihe hand soon 
loves Its, cunning, the sweeps and the 
citrves fo/get their Jelicac^, the colours 
soOn lose their softness, even if there 
Stands behind them centuries ol hereditory 
craftsmanship Ideas, on the other hand, 
die hard I hey hie for a long lime 
unrecognised and unhonored, and even 
at the last extremities show immense 
vitality The old often succumb to the 
new, but 111 India noielly IS always looked 
upon with distrustful eyes and recognised 
after the severest tests Ihe ideas of the 
past hvie a curious fascination — which is 
a source both of weakness and of strength 
An examination of the subjects attempted 
by our young artists will serve to show 
that the same joyv, the same sorrows 
inspire us now as ot old 3 here ts tlie same 
wonder at things incomprehensible, the 
same awe at the majesty of power, the 
same humiliation when face to face with 
the mystery of death Thus there are reli* 
gious themes on exactly identical lines, 
for the festivals which are depicted are 


a living force, not dead matter;— the 
leiiiplesand mosques never bar their doors. 
Love siiil inspires ihe palace and the 
cottage, he still spoits in festive guise in 
the glade and the river, still the jilied 
maiden suiks the happy one exiili* The 
courts of our princes still haie their petty 
conientions their petty strifes, ilieir petty 
jealousies We hue court scenes on Moghul 
and Rajasthan Imev, pastoral idylls like 
the magnificent PS1i3ri The essence of 
an -joy m the beauty of life here or here- 
after, exists now as ever 

Ihe technique is not wholly forgolien. 
Unfortunxtely the secret of the old colouring 
IS oiifs no longer,— we use the chemicAl 
dyes ol the British market and thus envelop 
ourselves in sombre gloom, while mediaeval 
art delighted m gorgeous harmonies of tone, 
splendid carvivals of color But even in 
this sphere our empirical methods have 
gained their measure of success and the 
vegetable dyes we now use remind us of 
the past and the diy is not far distant when 
the cleavage between llie pist and the 
present will be negligible It may be ob- 
served that washes of color may be freely 
used but we should like to see a more fre- 
quent employment ot steeplmg , a har- 
monious combination of the two would 
seem to us the more correct policy. Lastly, 
our eyes hive lost their pristine power, the 
subtle glories such as the careful delineation 
of the tyebrows, the lines of character on the 
face, the delicate folds of a silken achkan 
are no longer seen Critics have to use the 
magnifying glass to detect them and pain- 
ters vcldom to delineate ihem Ihe flow 
of line has not been broken as some Luro- 


peancniics would try to establish. Perhaps 
Yj u* , draw as the artists at Ajanta 

did, but still our greateM masters draw with 
a sure hand, not a wave, not a curvets 
superfluous, and each line Las its tale 
to tell borne critics carp at the so-called 
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[oreign influence on Indian Ait , but Japan 
and China are none the less true sources of 
inspiration, for Asia is one in Art 1 be old 
art of China and Japan is almost identical 
with that of India, and what the his- 
torian has laboured long jears to prove can 
be seen by e%cn a hurried glimpse at the 
artistic treasures ol these countries \\hal is 
called the Chinese line ‘ is easily seen m 
little details like the delineation of the cloud 
(as in some of the old Perainn paintings in 
the Exhibition) or the representation of the 
robe m Indian sculpture Nevertheless 
Indian art still remains distinctively Indian, 
for the call of Ajanta, of mediaeval Rajput, 
of mediaetal Moghul is strong 



the calumnies sho'vered on her by critics 
on whose cloudy visions the freshness ol 
Indian Art has not jet burst , vituperation, 
even if it have the resource of scholarship 
behirid it and e'en if it come from the 
brawling banks of thelsi' ceases to have any 


In our Exhibition modern sculpture is 
rather at a discount Historically sculpture 
IS an olden Art but in our school it seems 
to be a later development The exquisite 
nature of olden sculpture forms a harsh con- 
trast with the mediocnty of the rnodem 
work Lastly Indian Art ought to be spared 
the false appreciations of dilettanti or 



Copper j, U image oF Barn is— f ent by H C I orJ 
Carmichael 

vital force, if it is blind False Tpprccia- 
lion harms the cause of \rt more iFian ever 
did bluster or blasphemy Encouragement is 
certainly neccessary but one ou^lit at the 
same time to point out ihe falsities, nisin 
cerities conventionalisms, exaggerations 
It IS the part of the critic to assert in sten- 
torian tones that a lad with a flute is not 
always Krishna, nor a lass performing her 
ablutions in azure waters alwajs the en- 
chanting Radha 

It will now be en regie to speak of the 
artists individually As a general rule we 
find that the Bengali Artists base a deBiiite 
poetic feeling and eien when their coloring 
IS weak, their draltmanship fatuous, there 
IS the one redeeming aesihetic feature In 
Bengal we find our great Artists combining 


I 
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6-Tfiynder Cloud— B) Ivsh t idranaib Marumdar 


characteis from the modern Bengah stage 
represent the inconsistencies of modern life 
Mahadev, with his e'ccessnely bulky frame 
and his electric bulb, Narad on a thread- 
bare carpet, the king on his bentwood 
chair, and the mistiness of gas light, the 
vtzir mih his shirt sleeves protruding, 
Kamadcva with his artificial doners the 
sentimental Prince worn out with his noc 
turnal ranting and with hollow rings under 
hs eyes, the captive hero bound by a 
paper chain, all these are facts wnh which 
we are very familiar It is in this brazen 
fashion that the poetry of the pa^t is repre 
^.ented on the Bengali stage and itis this that 


appeals to the average modern mind 
The portrait of Rabmdra Nath Tagore 
shows us what a portrait ought to be, 
not the accurate juxtaposition of 
muscle and nerve but the true analvsis 
of chiracter We realize, how the 
poet has experienced great sorrows 
ond great jo\s and how ihe world is 
to him but a fleeting vis'on And if 
St is<a\d that Durer was the profound- 
ct psvchologist of Europe, we may 
sat that he might have studied with 
advantage under our master 

Nanda Lall Bose is a great artist, 
as can be seen from his works The 
‘Gokul Brata (zz) is magnificent 
The little girl is almost afraid of the 
object of lier worship, she shrinks from 
It while the cow who seems to know 
what IS going on is highly amtised, 
and IS hughing at llie timidity of the 
little maiden ihe illustrations from 
the Rainatana are very good and we 
are glad to see that the coloring is 
firm Maieinity is very well repre- 
sented in Kausalya, while the devotion 
ofHanuman and the perennial tran- 
quillity of Ram are depicted in 
masterly fashion Some of these are 
old acquaipiances we are glad to 
recognise ih^ and see more achieved 
in the same manner 1 he delineation 
of Ram, Lai shman and Hanuman 
(after the capture of Sita) of Ram and 
Savaii are very good Savari, who 
has been starving to feed Ram, sees 
him in her old age and the pleasure 
with which she feeds him cannot fait 
to strike a chord in every heart I 
The lemaikable versatility of this 
artist cannot fait to excite our veneration 
He has a hand of gold transforming all into 
gold by his wondrous touch and whether he 
paints the pleasure of the home, the idyJIs 
of the country or the rapture of devotion, 
he IS always masterly 

Gaganendranath Tagore s personality is to 
be seen not only in his suberb criticisms but 
also in his paintings His brush studies 
may to some people speak ol lapan but to 
us he speaks more forcibly of India ‘The 
seeker,’ No 35, with its broad expanse breath- 
es a quietness known only m Bengal The 
spirit of the ^^=11 ‘ On the sacred steps 
of the Jagannath ’ No 41, is also magnificent 
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The boft light of the leniple seems to call 
man to prajet ami the benign stars look 
on Irdin above and breathe tranquiliiy 
on suHering man below Ihe wholesccne 
IS hushed in a 1 ind ol heavenly silence 
Dosing No 43 IS a clever study “Uino 
dim No 44 an illustration of Mom Lall 
Gartgulj s stor> v\ ell represents the noble as- 
pirations that stir the heart 0! the woman 



Incense buricr 


We are sorry to see the titles of Asilkumar 
Haidar’s paintings travestied, stillmoicsoity 
to find he has been accorded an obKuie 


name of Cliandrabali on Krishna’s flute 
Again, tlic milkmaid No 18, is a descent to 
tbc ridiculous One associates the name 
with these individuils who satisfy our 
domestic needs cverj morning And when 
we realize iliat it is Uadlia who starts on 
hearing her name in Krishna's flute we are 
aware of the gulf between the two The mis- 
take is all the more inexcusable because ol 
the verse written under the painting Jumna 
Bihar (No 4S)ita magnificent conception 
The ordered harmony of the figures grouped 
around the central Krishna, the endearing 
sports, the depth of their affection, their ab- 
solute union with llie object of their love, 
are described m an exquisite manner , the 
ripples of the water, the uncared for vessels, 
forgotten of the Gopis in his presence, are 
glofiout Krishna licreapproaciics the divine 
But Uudhv ought to have been represented 
as I htile more I iimnn I cr Icnderncs*, her 
modest) bcf cov ne«s IS wiiitwe miss here 
No 47 Itadlii on lieiniig Cliandrabali’s 
name • t Kfislmn » flute iv ilso dilicale and 
fragile ax the subject ougl t to be Radlia 
Sian* and vve can tee the pain the jeulous), 
the dexpair that threatens to uproot her 
heart wnli its sudden sting Ihc broad 
space m the back ground represents the 
effects of mooijlight for it is in the‘e nt)- 
sieiious rnom^ms that vve experience the 
deepest jo)$ and the deepest sorrows Radha, 
No 48 on hearing her name m Kri^ina's 
flute IS m an ecstacy and she is oblivious of 
her etvironment and lecks not of the water 
that trickles from the vessel on to her body 
The background IS gorgeous , the reddened 
skies speak of passion, the green fields 
speak of joy and here vve see how passion 
will end in joy The old poet Govindadas 
has well described the scene 
fttn 

"MITI isn*! I 

“The sick man (No 46) is a painting of 
an old man who gulps his bitter draught 
down his throat with a mighty effort with 
eyescUstd We should like to see more 
of this Artists work 


corner and a bad light ‘ In the waters 
on Jumna hardly conveys any sense, 
apart from the painting It ought rather 
to be called Krishna s Jamuna Uibara So 
Cliandrabali ’ No 4 is a misomer The 
figuie is that of Uadha when she hears the 


Ihe transition from Ashit Kumar to K 
Venkatappa is natural Here vve come face 
to face vviih a splendid draughtsman, an 
exquisite colorist, a most exacting artist, 
who plies his hand with the utmost care, 
the most inexorable diligence Mis lines 
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are perfect in tfieir <leiicac> Jus sleepling a 
most refreshing change I he love and the 
care he has lavished on his works excite 
our i^mpathy as well as our adcnitation 
But in hi» absorption m the body he has 
often forgotten the souf that animates it 
The external has often encroached on the 
domain of the internal or the essential We 
wish he had a larger share ol emotion ol 
poetic feeling more lieart and less brain It 
IS through the medium of his exquisite tech 
nique that he appeals to us, but we wish 
he had more inspiration 

The Prasads have a certain amount of 
inherited skill Their technique hardly 
calls for any comment but they have a ten* 
den^v to blind jimtaiioij, to palm off old 
wares lor new after a few alterations 

Thus the Gopi and Krishna (No 50) of 
Rameswar Prasad is an old acquaintance 
The figures surrounding the Krishna have 
been onuiled, likewise the Gopis round 
Radha It may be a coincidence but 
such coincidences are often suspicious 
The Ragini Meghmallar we like verv much 
The painting IS delicate, the figure »s even 


poetic, but the 'ilmospliere has not been a 
success Were there not a cloud we could 
hardlvhaxe associated it with ram The 
same ermemn applies to Naram Prasad 
Radha s toilet is very good I he enviro- 
ment is carefuffy drawn the expression 
well represented But it looks marvellously 
like a copy Kara Giuri (though recaffmg 
similar subjects attempted by our mediaeval 
artist') IS extremely futde I he Sakhi is 
not bad, but our acquaintance with our 
medi'eval art checks our appreciation 

Hakim Khan has sent in an old study 
(\o 64} with the addition of an absolutely 
unnecessary pillar The expression on the 
womans face is dreaming but the whole 
work has been marred by that hideous 
column in front Artists should silt the es 
seiitial and unessential, omitting all the (at-* 
ter The composition of the captive Dora 
led through the streets of Delhi (63) is weak 
The scene is overloaded The representa 
tion of the building m front forming almost 
half the picture is absolutely exaggerated 
I he wonderment in Dari s face the bad omen 
in the carrion, are happy’ features We wjsit 
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that some of our artists noufd pay more adin ration for his original Diiih of Nur- 
altenuon to the composu on-tobaUnve, to jalian ( 65 ) The father is well done but 
rhMlim, which are the essence of art not the mother His copies however 

hami u* Zama IS still )Oung Hu cop et thowr scry careful work and copies re- 

are good, though we cannot profess much present the correct method of procedure 
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1 hc»e are, v\c are sure, but stepping stone* 
to higher things for him 

burendra. Nath,Kar has given us one of 
the master pieces ol the Lxhibiuon The. 
Saranati is magnificent It represents the 
digniiv o! learning, the pride of acience 
Second to no power, she qringes to nobodj, 
she considers herself the highest force A 
great idea has thus crvstalli ed into a great 
work of art The composition of the cul 
prit” C7) is weak I he Kristina, the subject of 
the picture, is hidden under a bench, where 
as there ought to have been some insistence 
on him 

Kshitindra N Majumdars works are not 
bad But the Hara Parvati is a mis 
nomer, the figures are more akin to Radha 
and Krishna, for we do not associate coyness 
with Parvati as much as we do with Radha 
Parvati is a more ethenahsed tjpe usual- 
ly But we must confess that we prefer his 
productions of last jear There is a decid 
ed deterioration 

Sailendra Naih Dej sKn<hna andYasoda 
(No 3) IS not bad Krishna $ expression 
appeals to us but there is no untt> m the 
two parts of the picture We are glad 
to see the employment of Venkatappa* 
colors In the Sakuntala we fail to see wh> 
the animal should be chained It is neither 
nature nor art, the whole scene seems to be 
very artificial 

AtuI Krishna Mitra's Kaliyadamana t$ 
rather pleas ng Ourgesh Chandra Singh 
shows a maikvd deiecioraiion from bis 
usual form He has not fulfilled (he hopes 
he raised last year We are afraid we can 
not «hare the appreciation which has falleii 
to Mukul Chandra Dey’s lor In many olhis 
paintings we fancy we detect a foreign hand 
In the Pursued (26) we recognise the lines 
of a d [fereot grain Vasudeva in the Jan 
ma lanii ()o) shows a grand passion and 
IS rather incongruous amid a hnst of weak 
lines The Flame of Desire (25) shows 
sk'Pul treatment in the dnpen 

We are sorry to say that there are onl> a 
ftw mediaeval paintingv They help the 
outsider 10 make comparisons and draw 
their own conclusions. The old Persian 
paintings very often show a great deal of 
Chinese influence We do not know if the 
\rt of Samarkhand and of Bokhara is in- 
cluded under that category At any rate 
these regions were the mching pot of orien- 


tal art There the three great civilizations 
met and inlluenccd each other 

Wc pass on hurriedly to sculpture The 
unique colleclioR of sculpture inspires us 
with enthusiasm and despair We realize 
hour helpless our modern artists are We 
realize how much vve must strive to attain 
those heights Perhaps that exquisite skill 
(las left us never again to return lo speak 
of the bronzes etc , individually would hll 
a vo|um“ nf fervid raving zeal The figures 
which have been carved by cunning hands 
speak eloquently , not 3 line is superfluous 
and we see how much one single curve can 
express, how the artists have thrown their 
whole soul into their work 

V few minor points call for notice We 
recognise (he true use of ornaments on 
(he body They serve to emphasise the 
beauty of some particular limb or to call 
attention to ‘ome very delicate curve which 
would otherw ise hav e escaped jiotice in a host 
of fine lives Again two different materiaU 
are sometimes employed, brass and bronze, 
to draw a disiinciion in color, as sometime* 
in ancient Greek sculpture 

The Nepalese Vishnu type o! the happy 
devotee (13) is a masterpiece , even a novice 
could not fail to observe the masterly 
generalizations of the human figure, the 
rapture of devotion m the face the pose 
the repose m the hands 

The Avalokitrshvara with Ins tooo arms, 
sublime emblem of the immanence of love 
and religion, is another Chcl d oeuvre, over 
which it is impossible to refrain from 
enthusing 

The Lakshmi Narayan (145) is perfect 
It shows the masterly ’fashion in which 
the male and female figures have been 
welded into one perfect homogeneous 
whole The angularities of the male 
body the pieiic roundness of the female, 
(he plain robe of the one, the decorative 
garrnent of the otlier. the knotted hair of 
the one the ambrosial curls nf the other, the 
poetic expression of the one and the smiles 
of the other havelieen placed 111 exquisite 
juxtaposition I he Raruna riding on the 
Mikara vvhich is fl >ating on the calm 
sheet of vvater IS glorious in workmanship 
We see how the artist by one sweeping 
line represents the idea of an animal 
floating down a calm surface We almost 
feel the rhythmic buoyancy of the water 
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No 13} IS probabij Onssan work though it 
IS designated I ibetan Some other figures 
are very fine We can only admire the 
movement which is so nicely depicted m 
the Nritya Gopal 

Some ol the wooden figures are chel- 
d oeuvres noiably the part o( the ratha 
(172) But why It should be designated Siva 
>5 more than we can /ully comprehend The 
pose the devotion, the decoration were 
all excecuted b^ a master hand 

We are sorry that the exhibition should 


come to an end, that the glories of the past 
and of the present should be so suddenly 
snatched from our vision We realize with 
sadness with what master minds we have 
been holding converse, what beauties of the 
mind have been holding us in thrall, what 
beauties of the body we have been caress 
mg It ts a dream, a lovely dream, and 
if some contend that the stern realities of 
life awaits us outside the door, we reply 
that here in India dreams are more real 
than the so called realities of life 


THE rUNDAMENTAL UNITY OF INDIA 


I 

T HLRC are various elements necessary 
in the making of *v nation such as a 
common language, a common religion, 
a common government and a common 
culture and social economy, but perhaps 
the most fundamental and indispensable 
factor IS the possession of a common 
country, a fixed, definite abode Lven 
nationality has afstaterial physical basis 
without which It CAn hardly manifest and 
assert itself as a real existe ice and factor 
in the political world History shows no 
authentic record of nomadic peoples 
developing in civilisation to any great 
extent until and unless they bind them- 
selves to a fixed habitation, ridding them 
selves ol their migratory mslincts and 
habits The Hebrew people, inspite of 
the political training they received from 
Moses could not achieve much progress 
until Joshua settled them in Palestine 
bo also ivhat the historians call the Dark 
Age of Europe is but the period of unrest 
and transition when the barbarians left 
their old homes, overran and disorganised 
the Roman Empire but were themselves 
without any fixed local habitation ‘the 
Athenians under Ihemistocles saved the 
state of Athens on their ships, because 
after the victory they again took possession 
of their city, but the 1 eutones and Cimbri 
perished, because they left their old homes 
and failed to conquer a new one ” 

The spirit, according to Hindu phi- 


losophy, clothes Itself m the body in and 
through which It works it needs a vehicle, 
an instrument, a physical framework where* 
by It expresses and outshapes itself in the 
external world of matter And it ‘eems 
that the same principle applies in respect 
ol the spirit ol nationality The primary 
requisite for the binh and growth ol a 
nation is the certainty, fixity and perma* 
nence of ptaee and when llial is assured 
the other formative forces will appear 
and make themselves felt in due course A 
common fatherland is preliminary to all 
national development round that living 
nucleus will nauirally gather all those 
feelings, associations, traditions, and other 
elements which go to make up a people » 
language and literature, religion and culture 
and thereby establish its separate existence 
and individuality demanding its preserva- 
tion and independent development as a 
valuable cultural unit I he unifying 
inttuence of a common country, of common 
natural surroundings is indeed irresistible 
and the assertion may be safely made that 
It will be effectively operative against other 
d,.,n»erai.„5, 

dencts luch a, d.llcrtnce. and 

customs language md religion 

Ihe formation of a composite, federal, 
Indian natton is one of the most interesting 

of modern political possibilities because of 

unusual difhcuU.es surround- 
mo'etuent But ihc very first step 
towards the solution of those difficulties is 
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clearly the cognisance of the fundamen- 
tal fact that the diverse races and peoples 
making up the vast mass of Indian human- 
ity cannot be welded together into a living 
nation, a puissant political force, unless in 
the first place they can understand and feel 
that they have a common country to love 
and to serve, that they all belong to one 
motherland, that they are all children ol 
the same soil Without this expanded 
geographical consciousness in the people the 
cherished dreams of the impatient political 
idealist about an Indian nation in the mak- 
ing will ever be remote from realisation 

II 

But unfortunately it has become bj no 
means easy to think of India as a single 
country No picture of India is now more 
familiar to the Indian mind than that which 
represents It to be a continent, or a collec 
tion ol i/miy countries rather than one 
countr) For this is the picture that isdravvn 
in must of the standard works on Indian 
Geography taught m our schools An English 
author of a geography for Indian schools 
introduces hts book with the following re 
matks India IS commonly thought of and 
spoken of as a single country But this is 
not true a « « « fndia is rather a colteciion of 
countries ’ According to Sir John Strachev, 
the great Anglo Indian authority, ‘this is 
the first and most essential thing to learn 
about India — that there is not and never 
was an India or even any country of India, 
possessing, according to European ideas, any 
sort of unity, physical, political o « ® a ' But 
Anglo Indian opinion itself is however by 
no means unanimous on the point Mr 
Vincent A Smith, the well knowji authority 
on early Indian Historj, has delivered him- 
self m a quite different strain ‘ India, en- 
circled as she is b\ seas and mountains is 
indisputably a geographical unit, and as 
such IS Tightly designated b) one name’* 
Equally positive and emphatic are the 
following words of Chisholm, one of the 
best known authorities on Geography 
"Ihere is no part of the world better mark- 
ed out by Itself than India, exclusive of 
Burma It is a region indeed full of con- 
trasts m physical. features and in climate, — 
but the features that divide it as a whole 
from surrounding regions are too clear to 
bcovcilookcd ’ 


Id. 

The fact is that the geographical unity 
of India IS apt to be lost sight of m her 
immensity and variety It is difficult to 
imagine the vast territory that stretches 
from North to South over a distance exceed- 
ing 2,000 miles and from East to West 
over a distance of more than 1900 miles 
as one continuous territory 1 he total area 
included vvi hin its limits is about two 
thirds of that of the continent of Europe 
h IS nearly fourteen times as large as Great 
Britain and over ten times the size of the 
entire British Isles It is more than six 
times the area of either France or Germany 
1 his immensity of her geographical 
sion has naturally induced those physical 
conditions which have made of India pre- 
eminently the land of varieties, 'the epitome 
of the world It is the land, primarily, 
of as many latitudes as altitudes The 
temperature ranges from the singularly dry 
and bracing cold of the Himalayas culmin- 
ating in eternal snows to the humid, tro- 
pical heat of the Konkan and Coromandel 
coast 1 he surface rises from the sea- 
level to heights above the limits of vegeta 
tion, above cloud and rain and storm, 
merged in eternal shnshine Its climates 
vary, on the one hand, from torrid and 
tropical to arctic and polar including 
between the extremes various shades of the 
mean or temperate, and, on the other from 
almost absolute aridity to a maximum of 
humidity 1 he rainfall ranges from 460 
inches at Cherrapoonjee to less than even 
3 inches in upper Smd This amazing 
variety of latitudes and altitudes, tempera- 
ture and moisture, produces a corresponding 
variety in flora and fauna The range of 
climatic zones determines that of Botanical 
as well as Zoological zones 1 hus, accord- 
ing to Sir J D Hooker,® the flora of India 
IS more varied tlian that of any other 
country of equal area in the eastern hemis- 
phere, »/ not in the globe As regards the 
richness of the Indian fauna, the following 
testimony of Mr Blandfordf is sufficient 
"Animal life is not only abundant m British 
India, hut It IS remarkably varied The 
number of kinds of animals inhabiting 
India and its dependencies is very large, 

• Impertat GatelUtr, new etl Vol I p 
p 213 
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far surpassing for inslance, that of the 
species found in the whole of Europe, 
aliUough the superficial area, of Lutope 
exceeds ihat of the Indian Empire by ubout 
one haU Ihis extraordinary richness 
and variety of the flora and fauna of India 
necessarily imply a corresponding richness 
and variety in her vegetable and ammal 
product®, endowing her with a degree of 
economic self sufficiency winch falls to the 
lot of but fesv countries in the world As 
Mr Lilly puls it the products of India 
‘include evervihing needed for the service 
of man But scarcely less than this phy 
sical variety is the human variety which 
India presents with her teeming millions 
They absorb so much as a fifth of the whole 
human race, including races and peoples 
belonging to all stages and stales of social 
evolution and civiluatinn with languages, 
manners and customs, cults and cultures of 
the most diverse kinds There are m India 
no less than seven main physical types of 
races introducing varieties of phvsical form 
in the population no less than fourteen 
separate peoples nr nationalities with their 
own languages and literature no less than 
150 diffeienl tongi^es producing a veritable 
Babel of languages^, and, finath, nearly 
all the world religions, each claiming more 
than a million of worshippers India is 
verily a museum of cults and customs 
creeds and cultures, faiths and tongue®, 
racial types and social systems 
IV 

Superficial observers are therefore liable 
to be bewildered by this astonishing variety 
in Indian life and geography They lack 
that power of perception vvhich dives be- 
neath appearances and externals and sees 
into the life of things They thus fail to 
discover the One in the Many, the Indivi- 
dual in the Aggregate, the Simple in the 
Composite "With them, the whole is lost 
in the pan®, nay, the parts are greater than 
the whole, as in the old adage of blind 
rnen ‘seeing’ the elephant The fact 
IS that an exclusive dependence upon mere 
sense imprcssiod®, mere sense contact with 
external phenomena, cannot carry us very 
far for the senses cannot lake us beyond 

* Accordir^' lo Dr CusI no»lcs than 
laneiiafrrs and daicci® cultivated and drtculinaled 
m the "Me of Ind a and Its bordtr n^ tritons *■», 


the apparent and ilie objective Wliat is 
needed is the ‘uperior interpreting, integrat- 
ing, aynlhetising power of the mind that 
instead of being over-powered by the mul- 
titude of details will master them and rise 
above them to a vismn of the whole 

A keen, penetrating insight can liardly 
fail to recognise that beneath all this mani- 
fold variety there is a fundamental unity , 
lhat this diversity tsell far from being a 
source of vveaknes®, is a fertile source of 
strength and vvealtli I hus Sir Herbert 
Risteyhas truly observed ‘Beneath the 
manifold diversity of physical and social 
t>pe, language, custom and religion vvhich 
strikes the observer in India there can still 
be discerned as Mr Yusuf All has pointed 
out, a certain underlying uniformity* of life 
from (he Himalayas to Cape Comorin” 
The last Indian Census Commissioner, Mr 
E A Oait, ICS has also recorded the 
same conclusion ‘ The people of India as a 
whole can be distinguished from those of 
Europe by certain broad characteristics ” 
While according to Mr Vincent A Smith 
speaking from his long and first hand ex 
penence of India, the civilisation of India 
‘‘has many leatute* which differentiate it 
from that of all other regions of the world , 
while they are common to the whole 
country or rather comment in a degree 
sufficient to junify its treatment as a unit 
m the history of human socinl and intellec 
tual development 


It IS generally recognised and admitted 
on all hands that this underlying Indian 
'f not solely, the creation 
of the British rule, a by-product of the Pax 
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Brttannu-a,® the inevitable outcome ol a 
centralised administration which controls 
the whole country from the Himalavas to 
Cape Comorin What is not generallj 
known and recognised howeser is that the 
idea of thi'> fund imental unity is much old- 
er than Uriiish rule, that it is not a recent 
gr<(wlh or di>vo\er} but has a history run- 
ning back to a remote antiquity There 
are many proofs to show that the great 
founders of Indian religion, culture and 
civilisation were themselves fully conscious 
of the geographical unity of their vast 
mother country and sought in various ways 
to impress it on the popular consciousness 
The first expression they appear to have 
given to this sense of unity was their des- 
cription of ihe entire coun»ry by the single 
name of Uharalavarsa.t which is the old 
indigenous classic name by which India 
was known to the Hindus For the name 
India was gisen to the country by foreignets 
The liver Sindhu by which the country 
was first known to outsiders was changed 
into Hindu by the Persians, and Indus bv the 
Greek*, dropping the hard aspirate The name 
UhSratavarsa is not a mere geographical 
expression like the term India, having only a 
physical reference It has a deep, historical 
significance s) mbolisinga fundamental unity 
which was certainly perceived and under- 
stood by those wno invented the name It 
la a well known doctrine of logic that when 
a common name is applied to different 
things. It IS because of some principle of 
uniiy which connects them to a system in- 
<pite of the differences It was hence a 
consciousness of unity that really made the 
Rishis of old to apply a single, indivi- 
dualising, appellation to a vast stretch of 
territory with parts divided by endless 
varieties and peopled by many races speak- 
ing many languages, professing many faiths, 
• Inda lias ori^nally called Jambudv pa This 
name \ias in u e eien in the time of Asoka who in 
Buddh ‘it works is often stjled as the king of 
Jambudk pa Wlile the name Jambudi pa 
has a geographical reference tlie name Bliarau 
varsa has a pol t cal reference coiwejing the idea that 
the whole of India was goiemed b> a single king— 
(see the Puranas for the etymological significance of 
the word) though Jambudnpa and Bliarauvarsa 
were no doubt names appl ed to the region conquered 
or colon sed by the Aryans yet subsequent addtions 
by conquest were also known by those general names, 
as accretions to the ira n land are known bi tl e name 
of the latter 

4T 


owning many cultures UliSratavarsa is deri- 
ved from Bharata as Rome is derived from 
Romulus Bharata is a great herool Indian 
history and tradition, Ju^t as Romulus is of 
Roman 1 he t<ig Vcda° first mentions him 
as the leader of a powerful Anan tribe 
(hat played its full part in the original 
struggles and conflicts by which Aryan 
polity aud culture were being shaped into 
proper form in ihe dawn of Indian history 
Ihe Aitareya Brahmanaf refers to his 
coronation ceremony and subsequent career 
of conquests leading to his ovcrlordship 
which IS duly solemnised by the perfor- 
mance of the usual Asivamedha sacrifice 
This storv IS also followed up by the Sri- 
mad Bhagavata, which applies to him the 
epithets AdhirSt and Samrat > e , king of 
king*, and describes his subjugation of a 
number of races, tribe* and kingdoms such as 
the KirStas, the Hunas, the Yavanas, the 
Paundcas and the like, and hts ultimate 
renunciation of the world as an unreality 
in essence Bharata, therefore, stood before 
the multitudinous peoples inhabiting the 
country that was called after him as the 
embodiment, the representative, of the do* 
mmant Aryan power which was fast ac- 
complishing Its n ork of colonising the w hole 
country and bringing it» different parts un- 
der the unifying discipline of a common 
culture and civilisation Bharatavarsa is 
therefore another name for \ryanised India, 
the congenial fertile soil where Aryan cul 
ture planted itself and attained its fruition, 
the chosen abode which the pioneers of 
human civilisation adopted as the scene of 
their labours for the proper expression of 
their particular genius And Bharata was 
held up as a convenient symbol, a compre- 
hensible token of this early renaissance, of 
the conquest of a new thought and a new 
faith finding expression through their ap- 
propriate literature, disciplines and institu- 
tions social, economic and political, of the 
accomplishment of a new cultural unity 
imposed upon and pervading a rich, mani- 
fold variety, round which were gathered, as 
in a system of federation, different creeds, 
cults and cultures with liberty to each to pre- 
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«er\c 115 own special features aitd j^enius 
and contribute its own quota to enrich the 
cential culture® 

VI 


But besides this proof of a common name 
there are other proofs to show that the 
fact of this fundamental unity of India was 
fully grasped by the popular mmd in 
ancient times Lven such an old book as 
the Rig-Veda, one of the oldest literary 
records of humanity, reveals conscious and 
fervent attempts made by the Rishis, those 
profoundly uise organisers of Hindu polity 
and culture, to visualise the unity of their 
mother country, nay, transfigure the mother 
earth into a living deity and enshrine her 
in the living heart of the worshipper This 
is best illustrated by the famous nset-hymn 
of the Rig-Veda where the various rivers 
of the Punjab, those perennial streams of 
plenty and good to which the country 
owes so much, which were at once the 
highways of commerce and culture alike, 
are deined by a grateful imagination and 
receive the nation’s worship and homage 
At the mind of the devotee contemplates 
m love and reverence those formative, 
beneficent agencies of nature contributing 
from time eternal to the making of his 
country, it naturally traverses the entire 
area of his native land and grasps 
an image of the whole as a visible unit 
and form Certainly a better and simpler, 
a more convenient and significant formula 
could not be invented for the perception 
of the fatherland as one indivisible unic 
than the following prayer of the sloka in 
the aforesaid hymn — 


was the resiii 
;sdapte<i Itself 
he argues ‘ 


* As po nted cut Prof llenoy Kumar Sarkar 
A 111 his suggestive brochure on the PtJagogy ej 
. i1 i< <»nihclic and comple* Indian cullun 

Indian system of cducaiion whicfi 
al requirements m all ages and 
How otherwise can we account forihe 
V. — mcrous Puranas banhilas, and fanUas 
adapted to the needs of ihc people in d fferenlagei 
and provinces 7 It was because of the r mastery ovei 
the prii c pies of Psychology and Socwl ihatUi 
leaders of the community ncicr neglected tic supeis 
t lions the I icchan cal rues and ceremcniies tlw 
iliierse practices and usages and various relgiou 
eiistoms and mythological iiiiiions oUta iing m (hi 
country, bul rather promoled the growth ant 
ilciclopment of a laned esclutdogy , a tarred mytho 
logy and a varied rtl (,ious sysicin acei^igVaU< 
varied geographical and historical*' ttyid tion of ih 


Tigrs i^*! i 

ifTOT gfltpn U 

It calls up at once m the mind's eye a 
picture of the whole of Vedic India and 
fulfils vn a remarkable way the poet’s 
purpose behind It of awakening the people's 
consciousness to the fundamental unity of 
Its country Nay, it does more it elevates 
and rehnes patriotism itself into religion. 
To think of the mother country, to adore 
her as the visible giver of all good becomes 
a religious duty , the fatherland is allotted 
Its rightful place in the nation’s daily 
prayers The river-hymn* of the Rig-Veda 
iheiefore presents the first national 
conception of Indian unity, such as it was. 
It was necessarily conditioned by the 
geographical horizon attained in that age 
which seems to have been confined by the 
snowy mountains in the Nortbt the Indus 
and the range of buleiman mountains in 
the west, the Indus or the sea in the south 
and the valley of ihe Jumna and Ganges 
vn the Cast I htse limits practically 
include the whole of Northern India the 
geographical unity of which was also 
recognised and suitably e\pre«sed in the 
designation ol the entire territory bv the 
common name of Arykbarta m VeJic 
literature Manu dehnes Ary&vatla as 
follows — 

tralTei«u fiisqTricirt'pi ii 

If ei 

Medhatithi has ihe following com 
meniary on the above 

u i" 

I his explanttion is quite in accord with 
that given by Amarakosa, n«,_ 

geBijfii «ivq fe-nretnsra i 

bo that Arykbaiia corresponds to the 
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terntoT} between tlic Himalajas and the 
Vindbjas ° 

vn 

Wuh the gradual c\lcnsion o( Arjan 
colonisation ol India bejond the limits of 
the old \r\5\arta so as to embrace the 
whole of Dflkshmapatha or Southern India 
the old Vedic formula for the conception of 
Indian unitj was supplemented bj other ap 
propriatc formulae to gise fitting expre«sion 
to an expanding ^cograph cal consciousness 
Thus the following Pauranic praierisbut 
an adaptation of the aforesaid riser h^mn 
of the Hig\eda to a new environment 
to an expanded geographical horizon which 
embraced the whole of India vstlhin its 
limits — 

f nr ^ ma'A 

This holj text for the sacnticial purihca 
tion of water IS daily repeated bv million* 
of desout Hindus all over the continent 
during their baths and worships and cannot 
fail to 'ift tlem for the time being abo\c 
the narrow cares anxieties and interests 
of domestic life to a higher wider plane 
of thought on which they feel something 
of the great touch of nature which makes 
the whole world kin and realise the vital 
fundamental unity or kinship which binds 
them to a common fatherland, as members 
of the same nation farail} The same 
ennobling ele\ating effect is produced on 
the national consciousness b) the following 
popular Pauranic coup(et| in which the 
whole of India is represented as the land 
ofsesen mountains, tho<e chosen seats of 
contemplation and peace — 

*i"ra i 

infupiii ^a'ct ^"^833111 u 

Equally efhcacious also is the following 
text in enfranchising tl e mind from the 
limitations of a narrow, j rosinciaJ 
parochial outlook and opening it to a 

• Ihe \ as si! a Dlarna Sutra [ 9) accord 

ih \fa asa D/arna S ira alsn defines \r^a arta 
as lie regonbet cen ihe \ dh)a and ihe II milasa 
and these tuo ranges also eem lo be (I e bou dares 
of the Arjan wo Id n Ihe Aauii^ail’r $ad\_ 13} 

The Bala ranaya a of the poet Itajasekhara speaks 
of the rver Narmada as the d \ d ng Ine of 
Aryavarta and Dak inapall a 

t It also occurs in the \lahabl araia Bh smapar a 
c! 9 


vision of the whole countr} of winch all 
parts axe cquilij stered and entitled to 
homage — 

siHsii xni^tt sr5t vxf-'rsn i 

Here India is represented as the land of 
seven principal <acred places which it is 
incumbent on every devotee to visit while 
they cover between them practically the 
entire area of their country It is also to 
be noted that the four most meritorious 
pilgrimages in India are placed by SankarS- 
chSrjya in the four extreme points of the 
country so that the entire country may be 
known by the people and the whole area 
held sacred The following passage, dear 
to every Hindu enumerates the various 
places of Saiva worship scattered through 
out the whole of India — 

mm ’•"tr^itfa^iraifi 

x'cxie fx7ni;Hi ^i»ir i 

rjijs*# tma ^ «ii rnxMU u 
emfn sClfnfa Ti'si HW can i ^ 

sw’SM we axt*! fterafit a 
And in the story of Satt, the perfect wife, 
who can miss the significance of the fifty- 
two places tn which fragments of the 
smitten body fell ? And one finger fell 
in Calcutta, and that is still the Kslighat 
And the tongue fell at fvangra (/\val5mukhi) 
in the North Panjab and appears to this day 
as licking tongues of fire, from underneath 
the ground And the left hand fell at 
Denares which is for ever Annapurna the 
Giver of Bread All the above passages 
with their remarkable hold on the heart of 
the people as texts of their daily prayers 
give expression to a feeling for the father 
land an absorbing passion for a place which 
IS hardly surpassed anywhere in the world 
while a negative proof of the same emotion 
shows Itself m the fact that all the holy 
and sacred places of the Indian he wiihm 
the limits of India and not one of them m 
some far off Palestine 

Mil 

This intense passion for fatherJanJ indeed 
utters It elf throughout Sanskrit literature' 
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We select some of these references at ran* 
aoin The Athar\ a Vecfa, for instance, sings 
the piaises of the mother countT\ as the land 
of the hrave and the pious, of heroism and 
enterprise of commerce and trade, of 
science and art, of virtue and greatness, of 
countless medicinal herbs and plants,* the 
land girt by the sea and fertilised by the 
saced rivers like the Indus, and rich in 
grain and foodstuHst , the land where out 
forefathers lived and worked, where the 
Asuras succumbed to the might of the 
DevasJ the land which boasts of the 
Vvighe'^t mountain and the most btaultlul 
f re 1 the land nf sacrificial rites and sacred 
pleasures of valour and renovvn,of palnotisin 
and self sacrifice of virtue and kindness || 
1 here are passages also in other Sanskrit 
works which refer to India as the chosen 
land,^ a veritable heaven on earth culminat- 
ing in the great natvonaV utterance 
etrcijr*™ rifted 

( the mother and the mother 
land have precedence over heaven itself ) 

IX 

The same feeling for the fatheiland has 
again spread over the whole continent a 
net work of shrines and sacred placet which 
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constitutes ont, of the distinguishing and 
differentiating features of India I or it goes 
without saying that the institution of pil- 
grimage IS art expression of love for 
the motherland, one of the modes of wor- 
ship of the country which strengthens the 
religious sentiment and expands the geo- 
graphical consciousness Behind sanctity of 
pilgrimage there lies the admiration nf 
place, of art, even of geogrtphicaf signift 
cance Benares in the North and Conjeeveram 
in the South are loved and visited because 
they are cathedral citie«, rich in architecture, 
tn treasure and in the associations of saints 
and scholars We also feel that Jagannath 
owres its pasuion in no smalt degree to the 
sheer beauty of the sea and also perhaps to 
ihe cosmopolitanism of the place as the p >rt 
through which long flowed the eastern trade 
Allababao, the 1 iriharaja Prajaga,| the 
prince of holy places inCMtalily ro»e at the 
confluence of two mighty risers mingling 
their water* The perennial beauty of the 
Himalayas hns captivated the national ima 
gmatiofl and has made them the refuge of 
holy men drawing streams of pilgrims 
Thus the Indian treats the beauty of place 
in a peculiar way foreign to the west his 


method oi appreciating ana celebrating it 
IS quite different A spot of beauty is no 
place for enjoyment or self indulgence, it 
IS the place (ot seU-restcaint, for meditation 
which leads the mind from nature up to 
Nature’s God Had Niagara been situsied 
on the Ganges, how different would have 
been Us valuation by humanity '* Instead of 
occasional piCnics and railway pleasure-trips 
the perennial pilgrimage of uorsluppmg 
crowds Instead o| paik% otrowius Instead 
of hotels temples Instead of osleniatic us 
excess simple austeritj Instead of tl e 
desire lo harness its mighty forces to tlie 
chariot <if human utility, an ahsocliing 
subjectiviiy, a complete detachment from 
Iheliody and the outward world to feed 
the Ufe of ihe «p\rit 

Thus the instiiution of pilgrimage is un- 
deniably a most powerful msitument for 
developing the geographical sense m the 
people vvhich enables them to liinik and feel 
that India IS not a mere congeries of geo- 
graphical fragments but a single iluuoh 

immense, orgamsro. filled with Uie' tide f 
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one strong pulsating hie from end to end. 
The \jsit to liolj places as an imperative 
religious dutj has made wide travelling a 
national habit m India in alt ages of life, 
with joung and old alike and travelling 
in ages preceding the era of steam and 
mechanical transport could not but promote 
a deep knowledge of the tracts traversed 
which is easily escaped bj modern globe- 
trotters It was this supremelj Indian in- 
stitution in fact which has served m the past 
in place of the modern railway and facih 
ties for travel to promote popular move- 
ments from place to place and intercommu 
nication between parts producing a per- 
ception of the whole It has allowed no 
parochial, provincial sense to grow up 
which might interfere with the growth of 
the idea of the geographical unity of the 
mighty motherland , has allowed no sense 
of physical comforts to stand in the way of 
the sacred duiv of intimately knowing ones 
mother country , and has softened the 
seventies nf old world travelling by break- 
ing the pilgrim’s route by a holy halting 
place at short intervals 

It IS difficult indeed to count up the in- 
numerable sacred spots winch an overflow- 
ing religious feeling has created and scat- 
tered throughout India One of the best 
lists is to be found in the Vanaparva of the 
Mahabh^rata where two descriptions are 
given of the principal holy place<, the one 
by N^rada and the other by Dhaumya 
Other «uch lists are to be found m the 
various accounts of what are known as the 
Pitha sthanas The popularly known num- 
ber, 52, IS given by Tantra Chudamani Ac- 
cording to Devi BhSgavala, the number is 
108 [7 30] The Kuhjikatantra also enu- 
tneraics the varinusbiddhapitha^ throughout 
India The biva-Chanta distinguishes the 
M^ha pithas pumbenng 51 from the minor 
Upd piihas numbering 2O A reference to 
the«e holy places is also contained in the 
Kalika-puiana (ch 18, 50, 61) 

Along with this system and net work of 
Hindu holy places should also be considered 
the mulliiude of monuments with which 
Buddhism and Jainism —ultimately and 
es«entialh but phases of Hindu thought — 
have adorned the land and influenced the 
geographical consciousness of large numbers 
of people under their direct sway “His- 


torically, both Buddhism and Jainism — may 
be regarded as offshoots or sects of Hindu- 
ism '* Buddhism, in fact, is the name given 
to Hinduism of the first few centuries of the 
Christian era, when precipitated m a 
foreign consciousness Its special and most 
noteworthy contribution was a vast imperi- 
al organisation, highly centralised, coherent 
in all Its p&rts, full of the geographical con- 
sciousness, uttering Itself in similar archi- 
tectural forms in the cast and west of India, 
passionately eager to unify and elevate the 
people and to adorn the land India became 
a self-contained, self-conscious unit, in full 
and living communication both by land 
and sea with China and Japan, Syria and 
Egypt, sending abroad ambas<ador«, mer- 
chants, and missionaries with messages, 
commodities and ideas 

What the idea of pilgrimage is to the 
Hindu mind, the worship of relics IS to the 
Buddhist The former realised itself m the 
planting of holy places, the latter m the 
erection of monuments beautifying the land 
The Buddhist veneration of relics led to the 
construction of multitudes of domed cupolas 
(stupas, dagobas) for the safe custody of the 
relics, surrounded with accessory structures 
upon which were lavished all the resources 
of art . while the necessities of monastic 
life led to the erection of vihlras and 
chaityas, monasteries and churches, whether 
rock-cut or structural Thus the monuments 
of Buddhism covering the entire country 
contributed as much to the popular cons- 
ciousness of Indian geographical unity as the 
holy places of Hinduism The Pillars (lais) 
at Delhi, Tirhut, Sankisa, Sanchi, etc, the 
chailya-coies and viharastn Bihar, at Nasik, 
Ajania, Elura, Karle, Kanhen, Bhdji, Bedsa, 
Dhamnar, Udaigin near Cuttack, Bdgh.elc, 
slupis of Manikyala, barnath, banchi and 
Amaravati, the ,unteu.ays and s/o«e railings 
at Barahat (Bharhui), Matliura, Gaya, 
Sanchi and Amaravati, and lastly, ihe 
numerous Gandhara monasteries , — all the<ie, 
considering their widely «eparaied locations, 
points to the extensive area which was 
unified by a common artistic impulse, a 
single religious idea. 

XI. 

We have now seen how the idea of the 
es«ential unity of the Indian world underly- 
ing its truly continental vastness and variety 
has seized the national consciousness and 
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become one oJ ils natural, inte^jral conicnt* 

It IS aUn clear ibat this particular conscious 
ness could not be a sodden /;covvili but 
required time for its deselopment Its evolu 
tion must naturally correspond at c\cry 
staj,c to the evolution of ;;eogfaphical 
knowledge in the Indian mind |he per- 
ception of India as a single country must 
wait on an intimate geographical know- 
ledge of the whole of India previously ol>- 
tained It is therefore necessary to trace 
the ileselopment of this geographical know- 
ledge and maik out its successive stages 
Ml 

It goes without saying that in the Vedic 
age the geographical horizon embraced 
only a pari of India The cMcni and 
limits of Vedic India may be inferred from 
the riser hymn and other geographical data 
in the Rig-Veda Mention is made therein 
of some twenty five streams alt but two or 
three of which belong to the Indus river 
system The v\ord bapta Stndhavah >s 
once u<ed to indicate Aryan India the land 
of <e\en rivers which are generally under 
stood to mean fite risers of the Punjab to 
gether with the Indus and the Kabul for 
which the Sarassati was afterwards substi- 
tuted 1 he easterly limit of the Aryan 
home IS indicated by the reference in one 
or two places to the river Jamunk and 
Ganges Thus the widest geographical 
extent oi Vedic India was the country 
bounded " by the snowy mountains in the 
north, the Indus and the range of ibeSulei 
man mountains in the west, the Indus and 
the sea in the south, and the valley of the 
Yamuna and Ganges in the east ’ The 
country beyond the Vindhya range and the 
Narmada river, which are not mentioned in 

the Rig Veda, w as not known to the Vedic 
Aryans 

Later Vedic literature does not show any 
knowledge of Southern India The pas- 
sage in the Aitareja BrShmana [vii s8) in 
which VisvSmitra refers to the Andhras, 
Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and Mutibas as 
living on the borders of the Aryan settle- 
ments only demonstrates that tbe Aryas 
were at that time acquainted with ibe whole 
country to the north of the Vindhya and a 
portion to the south-east of that range 

• Max Muller m ‘ Inda uhat can it teach us 7 
pp iC8, 174 


\l(l. 

Ibc examination of the available evi- 
dence shows that the colonisation of 
southern India did not accomplish itself nil 
the ytli century D C Pamni who “mutt 
have flourished in the beginning of the 
sescnih century before the Christian era, il 
not earlier still,*' mentions many places and 
rivers tshich mostly belong to the Panjab 
and Afghanistan I he most southerly’ places 
mentioned by him are Kachetha [iV, 2, 
73}]. Avanti (IV , I, 176] Kosala{lV, », 
171], Karusa®[IlV, 7,178] and Kalinga 
llV.i. 178] 

The contemporary Pali literature points 
to the same conclusion In one of the 
oldest Pall texts {the buiia-Niplia, 976] 
occurs the expression DahkhinSpathaf 
which does not mean the whole 0! modern 
Dekkan but only a remote settlement on the 
upper Godivan Ihe expression does not 
occur m any one of the four NikSja« It 
occurs again in the later text {Vin : 795, 

196 2, 798/ but only to mean tbe same 

district near ihe OodSsari and in conjunc- 
tion with Avanii The NikSyas refer to 
«ea voyages out of sight ofJand[See my 
‘ 1 lltHoiy 0/ fndnm ^ki^^ing Part 1 cb 111 ] 
and to Kalinga and Danlapura near tbe 
coast, while the Ptnaia to Dhatukaccha 
I3 38jand the Udnna to Supparaka [i, to] 

I he approximate geographical extent ol the 
roost ancient Buddhism (1 e about the time 
of Buddha) is stated infer aha m the Malta- 
^nnibbaM SuUn, "where arc named the 
following duel towns as the dwelling places 
of many nobles. Brahmans and Vaityas con- 
xerted to Buddhism, viz. ChSmpa, RSja- 
gaha, Savatthia, Sakela, Kosambi and Maga- 
Uaranasi, comprising between them the 
Kingdoms of Kasi-Kosala and Magadha 
logethj, wuh „„„ 

a Oudh and B.ha, Th, ,ame seograph.- 
cal ealent may be inferred from ihe dislri- 
butrorr of Buddha’, rei.es amrrng erght places 

• Eas'ern pocLron o[ Sliahabad liistrict m Behar 

dre* Cd“. '.fXV' 'f “ 

Souihcm India Ti, * , ® '^'hnical expre'^sion for 
north the norlh^rn road^- 'x h,ci,‘^' 

«atlikel«d*f Ihe 

«atl.ke lord of all the region of tt,e Norih 
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as nicntioncd iii the i p triuiLb jiu Sutl i 
fS B E, Vol \l , pp iJ9il. which ate 
Rijagriha, Vaisili, K3pila%astu, Allakappa 
UimagrSn'a, Yclhaiiipi, P2vi, and Kusi 
nSr5, besides the shrines erected b> Drona 
the Brahmin and the \lofij as ol ihpphali- 
vana I he extent of the whole of oU! Bud 
dhist India ma) be simitarlj inferred from 
passages in some Pah hooks ic j», /rtgn/- 
/aru, I, 2:3 , VI, 352,256, 360 . I iiia>a Texts 
II, 1^6] which enumerates the sixteen princt* 
pal political divisions ol the countr> as 
follows (t) Anga (a) Magadha (3! Kisi 4) 
Kosala (5)Vajji (6) Malta (7) Ceti (8) \amsA 
(9) Kuru (loj Panchala (11) Maccha (13) 
Surasena (13) ArsakS (i|) Avanii (15) 
GandhSra and (16) Kamboja Vnother 
similar list, indicating a s(ighii> wider 
geographical extent is to be found in the 
Govmda Sutta 36 fDigglia-Niklja \l\ 
36] where the following seven provinces are 
distributed b> the Brahman Govmda among 
King Uenu and six other Kshatriva princes 
Mz ,— (0 Kalinga, with us capital Dania 
pura (3) Asiaka, with us capital I’otana (3) 
Avanti with us capital Miliismati (4I Sauvi 
ra with Us capital Uotuka (5) Videha With 
us capital Muhila (6) \nga wuli us capital 
Ch'vmp& (7) Kasi with us capital BarSnasi 
The Laltfu Vis/ua (ch III] also mentions 
tlie exisirn^e ul sixteen great states in the 
difleteiu countries ol Jambudvipa and 
also names the following places and djnas 
tics in connection v> iih a discussion of their 
fitness as the biith place of the Buddha 
the VaiJcha dynasty \f 
(3) the Kesdfa dynasty (3) the I ansirajatiy 
nasty, of which the 1 ibetan name is I adsa 
with Us capital Kausambi , (4) the city 
state of ViJisalt, (5) the i^r^iyofaKit dynasty 
which ruled in 6;/j\ini , m the Chinese 
version it is called Mavanti, apparently a 
corruption ol Avanli, (6) the city of \/a 
ihut I where ruled the race of King Kansa 
(7) the city of Ilastinapura of ific Panda- 
vas , (8) the city of Milhiln , (9) the country 
of the S ik^as with us capital Kapila which 
wasBnallv chosen as the fu birth place 
for the Buddha ‘He surveyed all the 
Ksairiya royal dynasties m the continent 
named Jambu and found all of them tainted 
except the Sakya race which was devoid of 
all defect 

Again, in the tenth chapter of the same 
work where the Bodhisaltv a names the 64 


kmd» of vvriiing there is a reference to the 
following places and tribes (r) An^a (3) 
Vangi (3) Magadlia (j) the countrv of 
bakSri (5) Bralunavalli (5) D avida (7) Dak- 
sina(8) Ugra (9} Darida (to) khasaya (ii) 
China (12) the country of lluna 

All the above references banskrii as well 
as Pail show that the g-ographical horizon 
of the ladians lierwccn ifie Vcdi,. and early 
Buddhist periods did not embrace boulhern 
India and Ceylon, the knowledge and colo- 
nisation ol which belonged to a later period 
\l\ 

Southern India first floats into the Indian 
geographical horizon as early as the fourth 
century B C If the wfiole of India was 
unknown lo Panini it was well known 
to his conimcntator katvayana whom 
both popular tradition and modern 
scholarship assign to the tune of the San- 
das wlio preceded the Maury as katyaya- 
na H reference to the derivatives Pandyas, 
Cholas and Mahismai supplements in 
realitv both the grammar and ,^eography 
of Panmi 

Ihete IS also (neck evidence to show 
that the Indians had a very accurate know- 
ledge of the form and extent of India in 
the tunc ol Alexanders invasion \ccord- 
ing to Strabo f(jeo,^rapliia 11 1 6] Ak\- 

ender caused the whole country to be des- 
cribed bv nien well acciuainted with u 
Ihis account was alierwarda lent to Pairo- 
kfes the satrap under bclcukiis Sikalor and 
Antiochus boier and was accepted as true by 
Lralosihcncs and btrabo w ho on the basis 
of tliat account have given certain dis- 
tances and dimensions about India which 
approximate to ilieir modern measurements 
\\c also know from history how wide 
and deep was the geographical knowledge 
of the whole of India under the Maurya 
Emperor Thus the \riha Svstra of kau- 
lilya, which is generally attributed to CiiS- 
nikya, the minister of Chandra Gupta, 
shows a good knowledge of the economic 
products of the various parts of India in- 
cluding the boutii the trade routes of 
India arc divided broadly into two classes ° 

I'wnqr t 

-tfe *rr?guni 

?rifijnnn 

er^>i:ra?jsfq t4«3Pi iiooksii ch 12 
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(\\ Notthetn, 1 1 , those Icadin}' to the 
liimalajas and called Himavatah ; (2) the 
Souihefo called DakshinSpatiuh. 01 
iKc'e the (otmec are ttoted {or thett acccu 
to such commodities as elephants, horses, 
perlunics, sicins, silver and ;;uld, while the 
latter convey such valuable thittfiv aiconch* 
flirlU <liainond, preci >us stones, pearls and 
>)J, III which the I ainil land is the famous 
and (eitile source Lommerctallv, the lat- 
ter are therefore held In lie more important 
than the former hnuihern India is also re- 
cognised to be abounding in mines Some 
of the rivers of boulhern India and of Cey- 
lon are mentioned as sources of pearls, eg , 
I Smraparnika, Kula, Churna , and also 
some mountains, eg, PandjavSiaka, Ma- 
liendra In (he extreme north, some Hima- 
layan villages are mentioned as the source 
of 'kins, eg, Vivi, Mahavisi, Aroha, Bah* 
lava and aun Nepal as sources of blankets 
Iv&mhhoja(Afghanistan, the Raoju of Hiuen 
T bang), Smdhu (S ndh , and Araita (Panjtb 
as lit land of the Kmgless) are also mention- 
ed sources of the supply of horses Among 
eastern countries are mentioned Vanga, 
Paundra, Suvarna Ivudyaka (probably Ka* 
marupa as suggested bv the commentator), 
Magadlia, and Kalmga, which were 

noted even in iho<e early dav s for their cot- 
ton an I silk fabric* Anga, karusa, P> 9 chya 
and kalinga are also mentioned as s urces 
nf tlie supply of elephants M 9 tura m the 
south, Apannia on the west MUliiva in the 
Deccan are also mentioned for their cotton 
f-tbnes SdiSstta is also mentioned for ns 
<upply of elephants and hauvica (or horses 
Lastly, some countries outside India are 
also mentioned with which she bad trade 
across the seus (Parasamudraka), eg, 
Svarnabhumi noted for its perfumes China 
for Its silks (Chinapaiiah), and Arabia (Va* 
nayu) for its horses * 

Ihe Ldicts of Asoka also supply con* 
vincing evidence that the whole of India 
was known in those days The southern 
independent kingdoms such as the Chola, 
Paiidya, Svtiyapuira, and fCeralaputra, are 
mentioned together with the Andbras, and 
Pulindas there are also mentioned the 
border nations on the norili-vvest, nest and 
the Deccan such as the Yonas. fCambojas, 
Gandharas, Rashtrikas, Pitenikas (prnbably 
connected with Paithan), Nabhatas The 
• See Arlhasaslra pp 50, 7j— 8l Mysore E 4 


couvcrsion uf Cey (on by Malicudra may also 
be taken 10 be a fiisioncal fact, supported 
as It IS by both northern and southern 
tradition. 

Thus by llic time of the Maurya Empire 
the knowledge of all parti of India was a 
Common pusvesiton.a content of the popular 
geographical con>ciiju>nes* And ue ac- 
Ciirdtngiy find ihe coiileinporary and su1)*e- 

3 uent literature replete with gcugruphical 
ciails. 

XV 


<iu>„iicc ot'uo icaijsydiia and has intimate 
knowledge of (lie south Besides mention- 
ing MShismati [Mahabhavya on Pan. Ilf, 
I, 26) Vaidarbha [iv ij, Ivanchipura [iv 2] 
and Kerala or Malabar [iv. i] iie nonces 
some lingual usages in the south. [I 1, 19] 
It IS difficult to ascertain the precise 
chronological value of the great epics 
KSmSyana and Mahibh 5 rata as we have 
them now Popular Hindu belief assigns 
to the ItAniSyana'* an earlier date and is 
supported by the fact that it shows a much 
less knowledge of Southern India than the 
MahahhSrata \inong the places lying to 
the South are mentioned Uikala. Kalinca, 
DaiStna IBhiUa] Avanii and Vidarbha, 
which do not carry us very fit beyond the 
line of the Vmdhyai Between the<c and 
the southernmost countries of the Cholas, 
Pjndyas and Keralas the Ramajana men- 
im. s no other place but Dmd,k5ranya 
this Slate of ge i^taphital knowledge curries 
us back to the day. of later Vedic hicraiure 
before the 7th century 13 C 

That a MahibUkrata eMsicd before 
PJomi.s proved by |„s allusions to Vj.u- 
deva Arjuna and Yudhisthira The oeo- 
graphical horizon of the Epic as we have 
It now IS indicated in the passage, among 
„ ,.pre,™,«d 

hav, .ubj«d , 1 ,. Pi„di»,, n.aV.di,, Udtai, 

Keralas and Andhras [bibl, 5 p Ch iil It 

P«.., Ch 5 l , 1 ^ 

fhl l.f?' ol '«Jia and al.o bv 

I .1, a ' given m the 

tenth ehaptet of Uh.s„„patva where are 
mettuoned the .„n,he,ly ^,e,, \Uhi„ad, 

• ThriJl'""* ““ Natrea’ct 

...a and VaVa, WataTw" tlwy vf the Rama 

™’na.*i.tn.nfr,?r„.t.^rd r.” r"" 
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Krisnaveni, Vena, Tunga Vena. The 
Bhismaparva, Chapter l\ , mentions 157 
peoples belongtng to Northern India and 
50 peoples belonging to the south of the 
Narmada The Vanaparva, as has been 
already stated, affords interesting geogra- 
phical data in the lists of holj places it 
gives The holy places in the south men- 
tioned are the Godavari, Vena, Payosni, 
the Agastya tinha and the Varuna tiitha, 
the ramraparni and Gokarna tiriha, the 
Kaveri and the Kanya tiriha (probably 
Kan^a Kum3ri, Cape Comorin) The 
Itinerary of the Pandavas is also similarly 
interesting It refers to such places as the 
Vaitarani in Kalinga, the Mahendra moun- 
tain where lived Parasurinia and the 
Pandya country whence they reached 
Surparaka 

Besides this iniimaie knowledge of the 
parts the MahSbharata attempts a concep- 
tion of the whole of India as a geo.!raphical 
unit in the famous passage in the Bbisma- 
parva where the shape of India is described 
as an equilateral triangle, divided into four 
smaller equal triangles, the ape\ of which 
IS Cape Comorin and the base formed by 
the line of the Himalaya mountains As 
remarked by Cunningham [Ancitnt Geogra~ 
of India, p 3I “the shape corresponds 
very well with the general form of the 
country, if we extend the limits of fndia 
to Ghazni on the north-west and fix the 
other two points of the triangle at Cape 
Comorm and Sadiya in Assam 
XVI 

The geographical knowledge of the 
MahabhSrata is followed up by all the 
Puranas winch are well known for their 
detailed iniormation regarding the places 
and peoples of India Ihey also present 
the conceptions of India as a geographical 
unit in their description of the country as 
made up of nine divisions, 113, Indra, 
Kaserumat, Tamraparna, Gabhastimat, Ku 
marika, Naga, Sautnv a, Varuna, Gandliar- 
va, which agree with those of the famous 
astronomer Bh^skaiatharyya [Siddhanta Si- 
romani, ch 111, 41] 

VarSha mihira (Vnhat Samhita, ch xiv] 
however gives a different list of the Nine 
Divisions which deserves a more than pass- 
ing notice for the wealth of topographical 
details it presents It may be given as fol 
lows — 


I Central Division Tribes— Kurus, Pan- 
chalas, Pandus, Surasenas Vatsa«, &c , 
towns— ^^athu^a, Saketa , rivers — Yamuna 
and Sarasvati 

II Eastern Division Tribes — Ambas 
thas, Kausalakas, Paundras, Pragjyotisas, 
Famraliptikas, and Utkalas , Countries — 
Kosala, Mithila Kasi, Magadha, Pundra, 
J amalapti, Samatata Ldra, &«. 

III South eastern Division Tribes— Che- 
dikas Dasarnas, Nishidas, &c , Countries— 
Anga (Chedi), Upavanga, Vanga, Kalinga, 
Andhra, Vidarblia, &.c , mountains — the 
Vindyas 

IV South Division Tribes — Abhiras, 

Avantakas, Cheryas Kairalakas &.c man- 
ners A.C , Countries — Avanti s beryl- 

mires (Vaidurya), Bhirukachchha, Chi- 
irakuia places for obtaining conch shells, 
Kancht Lanka southern ocean, places for 
obtaining pearl* Sinhala, Tnlikata, Vellura, 
Chera t^hola Kachchha, KarnSta, Kerala, 
Konkana, A.C , forests — Dandakavana, 
mountains — Dardura Kusuma, Mahendra, 
Malaya, Malindya Risyamuka, Surpa, dLc , 
rivers— Kaven KrisnS, T amraparni and 
Vena 

V Soutli west Division 1 ribes — Abhi- 
ras, Aravas, Barbaras, Kiratas, MSkaras, 
Pahlavas, Sindhu, Sauviras, Sudras, Yava 
nas, eCc . countries— Mah&rnava, Anarta, 
Drivida, Kamboja, PSrasava Surastra, etc 

VI Western Division Tribes — Aparan- 
takas, Haihayas, Mlechchhas Sakas, Vai- 
syas, &.C 

VII North west Division includes Hara- 
hauras, Stn rSjja and the river Venumati 

VII! Northern Division Tribes- Hu- 
nas Kaikayas, Udichyas, £Lc , towns — Pus- 
kalSvati, Taksasila , countries— GandhSra, 
Uttarakufw , mnuntains — Dhanusmat, Hi- 
mnvat Kailisa, Nc , river — Yamuna 

IN. North east Division includes Kas- 
mira 

NVII 

We may conclude the above account of 
the development of Indian geographical 
knowledge by a reference to the geography 
of Kalidasa In the conquests of Haghu 
are mentioned (in the east), the Suhnias, the 
Vangas, the river Kapisa, the Uikala* the 
Kalingas with the mountain Mahendra in 
the south, the river Kaveri and, beyond it, 
the Pandyas with their pearls produced at 
the mouth of the Tamraparni, the moun- 


12 
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laiiu Nhlaja and Dardura and, crossing 
ihtcn ihe Keralas, on ihc uest, crossing the 
Murala river, Aparanta between the Sahja 
r in^e and ibe sea, the P3rasikas , in the 
nr nil iIil ^ ivanas, the Hunat, the Kamlw- 
jAS, il i KiiAias and oiher hilly tribes near 
ihc IvailSsa mountain, PiScjyolisa in the 
extreme cast In the M^^hduta the places 
mcntirned on the route of the cloud mes*^ 
sengtr Irom PamaK'n In Alaki are the loW 
lovving ^S'pura lulls, MSIaxa, the Rev3 
(\armad5) Vindhja range, Das3rr>a, capi* 
lal Vidisa Ujiaini on the biprS, river Gan* 
dhavati Gambhira Devagiri, Charmanvaii, 
Dasapura, Kurukihetra, the Sarasvati, the 
kankhal hill near the Ganges the source 
of the Ganges, Mount Kailftsa, MSnasa lake 
and AlakS 

Will 

We have now seen how the Indians in 
ancient times betore the era ot stearn and 
mechanical locomotion possessed a thorough 
knowledge ol the diHerent parts, tribes and 
races of India welded together into a whole 
winch was so essential to iheir realisation 
of the idea of the geographical unity ol 
iheir vast countrv We have also seen that 
It was not a mere intellectual conception or 
an abstract idea but a vivid realisation 
through (he heart, not the happy hit of a 
momentary inspiration but the settled habit 
ol national thought induced by itltgtous, 
texts and daily prayers 

Dut along with the influence of religion 
as explained abote, there was also the in* 
fluence of politics in producing this popular 
consciousness ol Indian geographical unity 
History records the names of some Indian 
rulers who succeeded in realising ibeir am* 
biiinn ol establishing a suzerainty over the 
whole of India which was accordingly 
thought of and used as a unit, as the com* 
mon field of national activity Such a ruler 
in mediaeval limes was Akbar the Great 
whoEc throne at Delhi was the centre of the 
political system ol the day, the rallying point 
of diverse races and creeds, while the unity 
of a centralised goxernment helped men to 

leali'e that the whole atea conttoUed by st 

was physically a single territory Such a 
ruler in older day s wa< Harsavardhana who 
reigned fiom 606 to C48 A D oxer an em 
pire that embraced ilie whole of the basin 
ol tl e Ganges (including Nepal) from the 
Himalayas to the Narrnada, besides Malwra, 


Gujrat and Suraslra and won for itself re* 
cognition as a paramount power m the 
land. Such a ruler too in yet older days 
was Samudra Gupla in tlie fourth century 
A D who carried Ins victorious arms from 
the Ganges fo the border ol the laniil 
country and thus achieved the political uni- 
hcaiion of a large part of India with 
an alliance extending from the Oxus to Cey* 
Ion Such a ruler again in the past bciore 
the Christian era was Asoka the Great, one 
of the most illustrious in the illustrious roll 
ol Indian Emperors, whose empire extended 
over the entire territory stretching from 
Afgbanisihan to Nfysore and became a 
seH*con$c>ous political power with acute 
inicmational relations And such a ruler 
finally was Chandragupla, the first hisiori* 
cal paramount Sovereign ol India under 
whom also India realised herself as a polm 
cal unit as she was already by nature a 
geographical unit 

Nor was Chandragupta the first to intro- 
duce 10 Indian politics iliis conception Ilf a 

single power dommatingihe whole counity, 
lor the idea was ceitainly much older than 
Chandragupta and was handed down from 
remote antiquity fhe conception ol a 
Chakravarii Kaja or suzerain receiving the 
tribute and allegiance of subordinate kings 
has been one ol the most familiar political 
notions of the ancient Hindus Vcdicliiera* 
tore furmshes a crop of terms for a para* 
mount sovereign I hese are — 

(0 AJhtraj, which occurs fairly often 
throughout the early literature to denote 
overlord among kings or princes Thus it 
IS found in the Rtg-Veda, X 128,0 , Aihar- 
jmtda Vol 98,1 and IX 10.24 , TaiUtnya 

ly 12.3, Kaikaia Sanhtitt, VIII 17, 
Tarlltnya Brafimaiui, 111 . i.j.g (adJunyan), 
&iar»tha Drahmana, V 4,2,2. Xtruita 

(i) Rajadhnaja, King of Kings, which 11 
found m the later nittii-iia Ara»yaJta,l 

{j) Saiiuaj which ,s used to mean 
sovereign, expressing a 
greater degree of power than Kinc 7 it 
occurs,., the liig.Vcda, 557, ,6 5, iv, 
at I. VI 278. Vlll i9327aUo .ntU 

KTTir V 32. XUl 35. 

XX, 5. etc , also in the Salapalha Drahwt^ 
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V 1,1,13 (Ch. Nil 8,3,4, XIV'’ 1,3,81 v\here 
the Sdinraj is asserted to have a higher 
authority and rank than a King and to have 
become one by the sacrifice of the Vajapeya 
1 he epithet is also applied to Janaka of 
Vidcha in Satapatha Biahiiiana, XI.3,2,i,6» 
2.2,3; and m Bnhadarariiaka Upamsad, 
IV. r, I, 3,1 It IS applied in the Attnreja 

Vlll 14,2.3,33 the title ot ihe^'^ 
eastern Kings, the Kings ol the Prach\as ** 
{suggestiNe of Magadhan imperialism) 
Ihe title for the Southerners, the Kings of 
the people called Srtliinfs, is Bliofti; that 
for the western King*, the Kings of the 
peoples called Sichyas and Apackyas is 
Siarat; that for the Kings of the north 
beyond the Himalayas vis, the countries 
Uttara Kuru is Virat , and that for the 
Kings of the middle countrj 112 , of the 
Kuru-Panchalas and Usinaras is simply 
RSja * 

(l) Ekaraja. meaning ‘sole ruler’, 
‘monarch’ It is used metaphorically »o the 
Ri^ vedaf 3* literal sense 

in the Aitareya Sralimana^ viii 15 as well 
as in the Atharvaieda^ in i<4it* 

XX. 

According to Suiranitt, [i 183 187, ed 
Oppcrt] the generic term .Nri^aft em- 
braces the follow ing classes of kings arrang- 
ed in an ascending scale of income and 


power, IIS, Samanta Mandalika 

Raja (tisil) Maharaja (itTtnsn), 
bamrat Virat and Sarva- 

bhauma 

Along with these terms for the siizermn 
there uere also corresponding terms to indi- 
cate paramount power, sovereigntt or over- 
lordbhip Thus the term I-iajyi is the general 
word denoting ‘sovereign power’ It occurs 
in Athurvateda, in 4,2, iv 8, i , xi 6,15, 
XII 3 3*. xviii 431; it aUo occurs m 
TuUtriya Sanhtta, II 134,66,5; \ii 583 
etc; in Atlareya Brahmana, \ii 23, etc, 
and Jaiminiya Upantshad Brahmana 1 4 5 
In some places the word Siarajya^ ‘uncon- 
trolled dominion' is opposed to R3j\a eg', 
Katha^a Saiihtta, xiv 5, Maitrayain 
Sanhiia, 1 11,5 [cf Tailtinya Brahinana, 
I 3,2,2| The Aitareya Brahmana [viii 
12,45, 1 ^ whole senes of terms 

to indicate various shades and degrees of 
sovereignty, its — Sauirajya, Bhajya, 
Svarajya, Vairajs a, Paramasthya.Maharajs a, 
Adhpatya, Svatasia The term Adhtpalyn 
also occurs in Panchni.inia Drahi/iana xv. 
3,35 , and in Chandogya Vpam$ad, v 2, 6 f 
XXI 

Nett there were the well-known cere- 
monies* in connection with the coronations 
of emperors Ihese were generally the 
VSjapeya and the Rajasuya, the accounts 


* “‘granera cneti^Ht Hf^ fisfir ^ irpcptr 

gigTsertf it sihPrim i 

^ I 

cpsit^iw RatgiT Rfit g S g iftgiFir tnn^ 

RtgiHl ^ I 

crarffreng^giT f^fii i H ^ ggt 

fRR tfct ^ sfitSigpC t 

ttaiT^cn vRtTt *t«gigt sfinnut l^fit 9 * 
trat*fr 5 tt »t 5 fpi Titi 

sj •tinrifist'nge^ b" 

t Trafg if^lRct frsifiiMHfit 1" 

J " Ru*! ci-rm 1" 

§ “Rt iTt;fnif 

a fms” "ti'sh IS lluis p-iraphrised bj Sayana 

% nsiiT ar Rig g^rnRiaisi tixi scra 

aV flt tSg gs gufe gfgg hr i vgsiR 
35“ ftgf fliiintgalgl Rfh Rtgg. itwRU fggRal 
5^ Risn ijai 3 fRRtg fragg ^15^ s 


• Might It not refer 10 republics or free states such 
(or instance as those of ihe Licihavis ihe Sdk}ai, 
the Mallas of Ivusinara whicli were themselves also 
called b> the name of Raj) a (rhu) v\ itli iheir Pre'ideius 
called Raja ^Rl'Sn) * 4 hus according to the ArthasaHra 
[xi 1,160 161] the liile Raja applies to the heads of 
ihe contmonuealihs of I ichchhivika Vnjika, Mallaka 
Madraka, ICukura, Kuru. Panchala etc ( ‘ 

?fgg ggg gitg ^^R m«wi<4l i” ) 

\\ iiat lends colour to the supposition is the refer 
ence in the Aitareya Brahmana to the kings of the 
western peoples who were called Saarat as dislinguivh- 
ed from the eastern King known as the Sanirats For 
the free wales and clans of ancient India see Rhjs 
D^xidsBui/dhiil India, pp 174 

f Among Ollier terms preserved in Sanskiit I leri. 
ture to indicale paramount sovereigni) arc — Sarvi 
bhaama (gr^glit) Rajiraja {»I5tT17) ViiJirut 
(ftgRIJ^), Rajarsabha (tliRrt) Cliakrajirli (gateit) 
etc 

J An inleresling and informing article on ‘U luaU 
at Hindu Coronation its constitutional aspects’ b) 
Kashiprasad Javaswal B A . (Oxon), Bar at law, 
appeared in the itedern Rev\e-j> for Januarj , igiz 
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o{ wliicli preserved in VlJic literature 
demnnstrait fi iw firmly ilii. cuiiccpliun ol 
an I knelt (niic>staic^ India seired the 
popular inin t Vccordin^ to the Satapatha 
Brahman [v i 1,13] and nlso Kalyixana 
Srainn ‘rnitra (xv t 1 a] the \ Ajapey a is the 
superior sacrifice because It bestows on the 
sacrificer paramount soiereicntj (SAmiAjya) 
while the UJjasuya merely conkts toval 
dignity (IlAjta) In the words n( (he above 
mentioned verse of the Sstapalba 

Brahmana By ullerinj’ the RAjasuyn he 

becomes king and by the VAjapeja(he be 
comes emper r (SarnrAj) and the office 
ol king IS the lower and that of emperor the 
higher a king might indeed wish to be~ 
come emperor lor the office ol king is the 
lotvet and that ol emperor, the higher but 
the emperors would not wish to become 
king for the cffice ol king 15 the lower and 
that of emper It the higher “ According 
however to other authorities the Vijapeya 
w the prelimiriATy ceremony performed by 
a king who is elected paramount sovereign 
by a number of petty rAias, this sacrifice 
being followed in due course bv the instaU 
latioii and consecration ceremony the 
RAyasuya Thus as laid down m Asvala* 
yana Srauta butra [IX 9 10I ‘after perlor 
ming the Vayapeya a king may per 
form the HAyasuya \\ ith this rul* would 
seem to accord the relative value assigned 
to the two ceremonies in the Taiinriya 
Sanhita [v 6 > ij and the Tailiinya 
litahmana 761' accotiiing to which 
the Vayapeya IS a bamrAtsava or consecra- 
tion to the dignity of a paramountsovereign 
while the IlAyasuy a is called a VarunasavS, 
le, according to SAyana a consecration 
to the universal sway wielded by \aruna 
(cf Sinkhyayana Srauta Sutra \Vi3 4 — 
lor It IS Varuna whom they consecrate* In 
much the same <ense also we have doubtless 
to understand ihe rule in which Latyayana 
defines tl e obyect ol the Vayapeya [VHI ill] 
us \\ ho nsoever the Brahmans and 
kings <or nobles) may place at theiT head 
let him perform the \8japeya | Among 
the rites peculiar to the VAyapeya, the 

* “ttsh s «tit% 1 ft 

Trat tit BTOisn ^ TRit wfegrrsi ft cno 
Ift flW 3II>t I 

I 3 


most inlercsltrtg is the chariot race in which 
the sacrihccr is allowed i<i carry off the 
palm and from which the sacrifice derives 
Its name This miglit he t relic of some 
old national festival, a kind of Indian 
Olympic games After the chariot race 
the next interesting item is the mounting 
of the sacrificial port by the sacnficcr (the 
king elcctl, and his wife Irom which 
homage is made to the mother harih, 
(oHowed by the seating on the throne, the 
symbol of sorereigiitt, ‘ for he gains a seat 
above others’ [Satapatha DrAhmana \ 
a is|l The ascent to the throne as a 
symbol of kingship is also mentioned in 
the ViUatwv Ved* [III i y 1] where the 
throne is most felicitously described as 
the highest point in the body politic 
( rAsirasya kakudi ‘srayasva } Ihe 
sacrificer IS then duly proclaimed Ring ^ 
• \ll ruler is he S \ ' All ruler is he 
N N * [Satapatha Brahmana, V a j 15] 
And also m the following words t I here 
IS this state thou art the ruler the ruling 
lord— thou art firm and steadfast— to thee 
the state IS given for agriculture, for well 
being (or wealth for frugalitv, * e for the 
welfare ol ihe people the common weal" 
(/W V 2 I jj] 


The RAjasuya or inauguration of a 
king wasa moie complex ceremony which 
consisted ol a long succession of sacrificial 
performances spread over a petvod of 
upw.ri. ol i,vo ),ar. Ii „ ,0 

m iho Alhjrraved, [IV8,. , \| 7,,] and 
ale, liioja.nre .„ch a, 1 .,i„„y, 's,a„h,i5 
1^6 i,t j Vitareya Brahmana, [V M.ia] etc 
Ihe rite u described at great length in 
the Sutras but its mam features are 
clearly outlined in the BrAhmanasespecially 
m the Satapatha, and also .0 Maltrayani 

oli Sanh.ta 

oil etc while the verses used in the 
preserved m the Sanh.tas 
of the Yajuneda. e Uittiriya SanhitA 

at ter tuf sn 1 
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(i 8], Kathaka Sanhita [\V], Maiira>am 
Sanhita [n 6] and Vajasane\> banhua [\.J 
One of the most interesting features ol 
the Raja-Suya is the ceremony of the 
Ratnahavinsi or jewel offerings The 
recipients of these offerings, the rtilnmah, 
were all the essential officers of the state 
representing its principal departments 
they are, metaphoncall\ the jewels* m 
the crown of sovereignty The\ are 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(V 3 t,5 etc] m the following order (i) 
Commander m chief 'senam) fa) the King’s 
court chaplain (^Ctfn) (3) the Queen 

(4) the cQurt-minstrel and chronicler (ija) 

(5) the head of the village community 

(6) the chamberlain {^) (^') the head of the 

treasury which is explained by 

Sayana as (8) the collector 

of taxes and revenue (9) the superin- 

tendent of dicing (st^nnn) (to) the superin- 
tendent of games and forests who 

according to SSyana was the constant 
CO 1 panion of the king m the chase) and 
(it) the courier I here is another 

list given m the Taittinya banhita [1891, 
etc] and Brahmana (1 ?,} i etc] which 
omits Go-mkartana and the courier and 
includes Rajanya Likewise the Maitravam 
SanhitJ [>ifiiS« tv 3,8] mentions Rayan. 
VaisvagrSmani and Faksa-ralha Karan^te. 
the carpenter and chariot maker fprobably 
the representatives of industry) The 
Kathaka banhita [\vi 4] also fixes the same 
list hut substituted Gu-vyacha and omits 
Taksa-rathakaran 

These lists were a development out of 
the simpler Usi given in the Athatva Veda 
[ill 7] ol the Raja kartris or Raja Krits 
who not themselves Kings, aided m the con 
secration ol the King 1 hese were the 
Suta, charioteer, the gramani, the village 
chief, and the people f The word Raja 

« The R«ha Kara chanol maker « menuoned in 
the \ihsrraxeda [n 0 6] as o ie of those «ho are to 
be subjects to the King and seems to be regarded 
generally as a rcpresentaiiie of the industrial popula- 
tion He IS also referred to in the Vajurieda Sanhitas 
kithak, x\ii 13 Mailrayani 11 9^, Vaja 
sane)' X'l 17. 6] and in the Brahinanas [eg 

Taiitirija 1 i *.8 iii 4 s 1 Satapatha xiii 42,17] 
and in alt thc'e passages he seems to be o( a tormed 

t Cf Athariaieda [111 I 4 2] — 

“at Prat 3^nt tTsina’=ihe people elert you to 
rulersh p In Tuilinja Sanhita [n 3 1,3] the. \ is 
clearly means the people or subject class 


Karta m the Aitareya Brahmana [viii 17,5] 
IS explained by the commentator to mean 
the King’s father, brother, It is however 
apparent from these lists of persons aiding 
in the royal coronation that both official 
and non ofiicial or popular elements were 
represented in the function i he relation 
of jewels to the sovereign s crown must also 
be implied, to be the relation subsisting 
between the King on the one hand and 
the state functionaries and other popular 
representatives on the niher Each is 
necessary for the other 

Ihe next interesting feature in the Raja 
Suya was the Abhisechaniyam, the con- 
secration ceremony It begins with the 
offerings to the Divine Quickness, viz , 
Savita Salvaprasava for righteous energy 
Agni Gnhapati for householders’ prosperity , 
Soma Vanaspati for growth of trees (dura 
or agriculture), Brihaspati Vak for power 
of speech, Indra for lordship, governing 
capacity, Rudra for cattle, Mitra for truth 
and Varuna Dharmapati for protection of 
the law, since “that truly is the supreme 
state when one is lord of the lavv ’’ 1 hen 

follow the preparation of the consecration 
water, made up ol no less than 17 kinds 
(including the waters of dew, pond and 
sea), the sprinkling by a Brahman, a 
Kinsman ol the King elect a Ksliatriyanoble- 
man (rajanya) and a A aisya the investing 
of the King with the consecration garments 
and with bow and arrows, three m number, 
as emblem ol sovereignty, so as “ to make 
all the quarters safe from arrows for him” 
the annoiincemenls of the Kingship to all 
classes of people, the Brahmans and Ksha- 
triyas, priesthood and nobility, and even 
animate and inanimate nature , the as 
cending of the quarters, East, South, West, 
North and upper region so that “ he is high 
above everything her*- and evervthing here 
IS below him ,” the anointing with the 
following significant formula* — “Quicken 
him, O god«, In be unrivalled for great 
chiefdom, for great lordship, for the govern- 
ment of the people whose King he is — 

^9 *5?^ *n9 ffff ffftflaiffl sipi 

cranfii 

q 'a 1 

[^aiapatha v 4 2,3] 
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iliii Ilian 0>c (lUiaiatSli III ilir 
Sanluta) il \out Kidit !'* 

XXIH 

t'le Va}»|'t>a and <l>c Ua)a»u^a, 
nr r»iJ iui> niticr (niiut of ilie iiuiit:u'ali»n 
<if i.(rii Kiiii.* docrihtJ in (lie A«Ufc\a 
llrdliMiaii I I >ir\ >rc laticd l*unaravi»cVna 
and Aindf.i«ii)aliat>lii«<ka Hir utijcci 
«l ilirte (['ccul cnnircraiiiint i* tliut 
dr»i.fil)rd — Tlitf jvicH nliu niOiet l>»a» tin 
Kvtutdsa Ktn;. eUc( tlmuM <>Uucve all 
kiniiiU n(|ur«i •linuld knnn (h> )>i>vcin> 
iii;.i all popln, tlinuld aiiain lu a {xmtioii 
of Iradcotiip, pirceOrni.c and kupcituniy 
jniniii^ kini^i. kli'iuld lecure kovric>tSnl)a a 
dniiMnioii ol fiKlilcnutncv*. alivolutc indc* 
pcnJrncr. Iii^hcki ditttnction at a ruler, 
fuirilmcni of IiikIiciI Jeiire*. ilic wt<Jr*t 
empire, and Inslioi au(li»iii>, tliai he 
mi;!lit be a Unncrtal o^ciloid, uiih Int 
ponera rrachioi’ everwtViere up lo ihc 
iimii* nl the tea, the inTe matter uf hit vati 
diiminitin— tuch a pnett thould inauguiate 
the KO.atrija with Indra't ;;feat inau;*ura> 
lion ceremnnt, drmandini! (rom hun a pro* 
iiure on oath that he mlllote eter>ihinr;, 
even the accumulated fruit* ul hi* co^ 
litedt, all he ha», even lu« life, if he aiicmpi* 
violalton of riRhi and truth* 

WIV 

The elaboration of the rnuaU connected 
niih there imperial inaugurationtt uhich 
It I* unnece*«ary to follniv in (greater detail 
(or our prercnl purpo<e indicatr* mihoui 
doubt the nature of the politicat cn\ttnn 
mrnt in nhich it wa* developed, the height 
of the ideal tthich kingihip in India >iro\c 
lo realise in praiice The ;;eo{;raplit of 

* ^ ») 5 «t tnrt iewSttf TOint 
tftso «in« 'f^nu em ttrrwm 

tnctCu?} ct««1n tfei n^e 

t[sr*mn i" 


rAlonir "‘ill ihe ceremonrj otihe \a)»pe»», Raj». 

fina Hint AMainpiHia si ould also he iioiircJ ihe 
insuliiinn <f Dkjkijaja mIilIi was instpafal le fron 
tie to crpiion of a paramount s<nri<i},n in il>e« 
popuUr Hindu niin<l '•an'Vnt Inoiature rpir 
IMiirinic or classical is full < f referener* lo l) is in* 
niiiilion Bnil the more prominent examples of D i;* 
xij-jaarelhrisc ol Satiuphna Atjuna t*e« Jaimini 
niaMlal, Raghu (see Righuvaniui}, Puslpamrtra 
(see Mahiikagnimitra), SamuJra Gupta, Hartasar 
(lliana, Caulam putra iSaUparni, Pulakcsi II, l.ali 
Udil)a of Kashmir (see Kaja* larangini}, Ac 


IiiJm ha* Inlrcd pamjllr MiUnciUcd her 
hitioft.hcr van'eapanve haJ practically nn 
liniit* ill the c)t* ihc early *elllci» and 
cnioniser* : the wa» a vsorhj unto hcrwlf. 
An infinite iirrich of Irriiof) prodoceda 
p»*cli«Inj*V, a philniophy that »'a» ratify 
dominated hv * *?«“'* «he lafmitc and 
elernal The Jfinfn U*‘lu tvouM recoc-n.c 
no limit* to the Jr»el'>piiieiit of In* finite 
self Ihe Hindu nould al*o tct 

no bound* to tn* pditical amljiiion. It 
s*a*ooihina thofi of umsmal *ovrrr»cni), 
which wa* reduced hy the aciualiiici of the 
nhjecttteeosironinenr into the soietei^ntjr 
of the whole of lnijia"npio the limit* of 
the ocean** T lie hitfltr‘l c!a*« in the 
hierarchy of Ilmdu kin^* wa« 
made up of ihosr who sscie Atarnudra* 
Vkhitisa A* the Atiareja 

ftrlhmana pul* if "Monarchy at it* 
hichrii should fiaie an empire ratendintf 
ri|>hl up t<> natural houndancr, it rhouhi be 
<crriionall\ alKemhraetnt’. up to the very 
end* uninierrupied and should conMiiute 
and ettahlish one ‘tale and admmistralinfl 
• a ihe land up to the rea* ** IVfil. I ] 
Thu* It \tv» aeam Iiii rclisinn wliuii put 
iieforr the Hindu Km;* the ideal of ntakiiii; 
the area nl authnnn co'exirosive witfi 
that of ternmrx Ihe territorial tsnlliriK 
teadr-thewav tn the poUitcal ssnihcsi* and 
I* m turn emnhanrrii h\ it 

x.xv 

^■df liv tide with ihrse ideal* and con* 
ception* of an all India otrrinrdihip. the 
hoevW also picreiae for ut Iraditiunal lin* 
of Kmc* ssbo are said lo ha'c succeeded in 
realising them in life— civinc anoihcr proof 
that at least the conception of India both 
a* 3 poltiica) and ceocraphical unit was 
not (fnupn to Hindu consciourner*. Such 
a list I* to be found in the Aitarc^a fliShm* 
ana [\in n, 4. anJ mtnuont the 

(ollowine creat Kinc»cach of sxhoni achiev- 
ed the tinj^ular distinction of ‘subjucitiing 
the whole sountrv up lo its Hrihist limit* 
■n every direction': — 

* Janamejaja PSrikrhita vvuli his priest 

Tura Kavasew. 

ra|S5rjjta Mlnava with his priest Chjav- 
anaRhSreava. 


SomasusmJ VSjaratnJyj 
Amb3»lh\a wuh 
and Nsrada. 


with hi* priest 
ptietts Parvala 
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(5) YudhinsrausUttiih the priests I*ar\ata 
and N^rada. * 

(6J Visvakarrni Bhauvana uiib his pnest 
KasNspi 

(7) SudSa Paijasana wiili his priest 
Vasi-iln. 

(8, Marutta Aviksila uith his priest ban* 
\arta. 

(q) Ariga Vairochtna with his priest 
Udama)a Atreja. He is said to have made 
10 his priests gifts of innumerahlc cows» 
8o,oco white horses, 10,000 elephants, etc. 

fio) Bharata Dausmanii wiih his priest 
Dirghataml MSmateja He is also said 
to have given awa> (1) innumerahlc ele 
phants of black colour with white tusks 
and golden trappings in the counir) of Mas* 
n&ra , (11) innumerable cows to 1000 Brah 
mins of the country named blchiguna He 
IS also said to have kept 78 horses m a place 
on the ^amana, and ^5 in the place named 
Vritraghna on the Ganges for purposes of 
his horse sacrihees, and thus subdued the 
enemy's power As the heavens arc mac* 
cesible to human hand*, so was (he height 
of Bharata s achievements to all classes of 
men-*>i>;» the Ur 9 hmana«, Ksh'itrt>as, Vai* 
ssa<, Sudras and Niv&das (b 9 >ana) It was 
this Bharata after whom BhSraiavarsa was 
named as mentioned above 

(tt) Durmukha Panchlla withhts priest 
Brihaduktha 

(12) Atjaritt Jinantapi with his priest 
Vlsistha b 3 t)ahav)a 1his king was after* 
wards deprived of his power for his breach 
of faith with his priest and was killed by 
his enemy Saivja Susmina 1 he land of 
Utiarakuru is also referred to as unconquer* 
able in the stor) 

Besides the list of great kings in the 
Aitarcya BtShmana there is another list to 
be found in the Satapatha Brihmana 
[mu 5, 4] of kings who performed the 
horse*sacrihce and were therefore recog* 
nised as paramount sovereigns tor the 
Asvamedha, as is well known, involved 
an assertion of power and a display of 
political authority such as only a monarch* 
of undisputed supremacy could have ven* 
tured upon without courting humiliation 
The ruling of the Apasiamba Srauta butra 
[XX 1, t] nn the point may be quoted 
‘A king governing the whole land [Sarva* 
bhauma miautK ] may perform the Asva* 


medhi.'° The list of these Asvarnedhins 
IS given as follows . — 

I. ianamejaya PJriksita with his Hist 
Indroia Daivipa Saunaka 


2 Bhimasena 
3. Ugrasena 
{ Sfutasena 


the PSnksitas 


5 Para Atnira, the Kausalya king 

6 Purukuisa. the Aik'Ska king 

7 Marutta Aviksita, the Ayogava king. 

8 Kraivya, the l* 2 nchila king^“ the Pin* 
ch 9 la overlurd of the Krivis") 

9 Dhvasan Dvaiiavana, the king of the 
Mats) as 

to Bharata Dausanii (“who attained 
that wide svvav which now belongs to the 
Bharalas") He is said to biWe bound 78 
Steeds on the YamunS and 55 near the 
Gang& and conquered the vvhole earth (cf 
Aitareya Br above) 

ti Uuava YSyn^tura 


* trw I 

Ihe \vvvm«dla sacrifice uii perfonntd in the fob 
lowing manner — \ horse of a pariicuUr colour 
was con'ecrated by lie performance of certain 
veremoiucs and was ilicn lurnea loose 10 winder fur a 
scar Ihe king or Ins representative foUowed the 
bocK vfih AO army and when ihe inimal cniered a 
foreign country the ruler of that coutilry was bound 
either to fi^hi or 10 subinii If the I berator of the 
horse succeeded in obtaining or enforcing the submts. 
Sion of all the couninn over which it passed he re 
turned in triumph with all the vanquished Rajas in his 
tram but if he failed he was uivgraced and his 
pretensions ridiculed \ficr hiv successful return, a 
^reat festival was held at which the horse was sacri* 
liccd '’Dowson Clasiicat Pict ] In the Awamedha 
of \udhisthira the horse is guarded in its years 
roaming by Xrjuna who first presses eastwards towards 
the sea then turning southwards along the eastern 
shore as far as the extreme point of the peninsula, 
turns northwards on the homeward way, passing along 
the western coast 

Ihe historical 1st of \svamedhins includes the foU 
lowing names (l) Rushyamilra [See Malav kagni 
mitra Act V ] (2) Samudragupta [see Udavagin 

Cave Insenplion of Chandragupla fl. 4 3 Bilsad 
Stone Inscription of Kumaragupta 41 \c ] fi) 
Kumatagupta I and (4) Vdityascna [See V. A 
Smiths Larly History of Ii dia. p 29^] On some 
of the gold coins which are attributed to Samudra 
gupta there occurs the legend asvamcdlia parakraniah 
TOflifl), he who lias d splayed prowess by a 
horse sacrifice * [See I A S B Volume LMI 
Part I p 1734 and n n No g and Arch Sur 
West Ind , \ol 11 , p 37! and PI vii, No 4! 
Ihilakcsi 1 , the Chalukyan King is also said to have 
performed a great Asvamedha or horse sacrifice [bee 
Bhandarkars Early History of the Deccan p 37J 
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12 S5tf5'lha ihe PSnchSla king 
1} batanika Satrijila 
The Sankhajana Sutra {XVI gl also pre- 
serves a similar list of Asvamedbins which 
includes the {oUowiog kings 

1 Janamejaya | 

2 Uprasena [ 

3 Bhimasena Par.ksitas 

4 Srutasena j 

5 Risaxa \ ^jnatura, 

6 Vaideha Alhaia 

7 Marutta Avikista 

\XVI 

These lists of great kings preseised in 
literature are also supplemented by other 
lists in the Puratias and other works The 
Kurma Purana [\X 31) mentions King 
Vasumani the Padma Purana mentions 
King Dilipa and his predecessors Manu. 
Sagara, Marutta and Ya^ati {IV >io*iid1. 
while the Agni Purana [ch 219 5® 5*) 

mentions Pnthu, Diltpa, Dharaia, Vali 
Malta Kakustha, Yu%anasva, Jaiadraiha 
MSndhaiS Muchukunda, Puturav&h 
The Brahma PurSna meniions Poruravah 
who IS called Prithnipaii'* * Bhima 

called l<&jatat,t Yajatij: who subdued the 
earth up to the seas, Kartavir>a Arjuna^ 
who IS called bamr&t chakravariii The 
Brahm&nda PurSna mentions Pnthu | 
The M&tkandeya mentions Puturavah^ as 
^hakravarlti and Marutta ® The Siva 
PuiSna mentions Chitraratha.tf Prilhu*^ 
as Chakravartti, and HanschandraS^ 
as bamrat The Linga Pur3na mentions 
Yayati,'! |Kartavir\a Arjuna.flfl SaSavinda* 


andU^anl® The bkanda-PurSna mentions 
Khitaviryaj as SamrSi Chakravartti The 
BhSgavata PurSna mentions MSndhStS.^ 
and bagara^ as Chakiavatlti and Muchu- 
kundall as Akhandabhumipa The Devi- 
puiSna uses the word hkarSi^ in respect of 
a Daiiya named Ghora The Visnu-purSna 
mentions Sagara,®® Chandra ff, Bharata.j:} 
Mabapadma Nanda,^band Chandragupta | |j 
The VSyu mentions bagara,^^ Kartavirya- 
Arjwna*'® and Usana ftf ^^he Matsya men- 
tions PoruravihJ^J, Putu.l^S^ the son o! 
YaySti 

the Mahabharaia in many places refers 
to the great Indian Kings of old. A com- 
plete enumeration of them is contained 
in the iSantiparva [ch xxix] when the 
following Kings are named — 

1 Marutta, son of Aviksit 

2 Suhotra, son of Atithi 

3 Brihadratha the king of the Angas 

4 bivi, the son of Usinara, 'who swayed 
the whole earth as one sways the leathern 
shield and the wheels of whose victorious 
chariot rolled unopposed over the whole 
earth, who brought the whole earth under 
one authority, etc » 

5 Bharata. the son of Dusmanta and 
SakumalSi, who, as stated abote in the 
Aitareya Brahmana, sacrificed 300 horse# on 
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the banks of the Yamuna, so on the Saras 
%at\ and 14 on the Ganga ® 

6 Rama, son of Dasaraiha 

7 Bhagiratha of Iksaku dynasty 

8 DiUpa 

g M^ndhSla, son of Yuvanasva who 
subdued the whole earth and vanquished 
the following Kings viz , Angara Marulta, 
Asita, Gaya and Brihadratha the King o( 
the Angas f 

10 Ya)ati son of Nahusa who conquered 
the whole earth up to the seas and perform 
ed a hundred Vajapeyas * 

11 Ambansa the son of Nabhaga, the 
king of innumerable kings ^ 

12 Sasavindu the son of Lhitraratha 

13 Gaja, the son of Amurlharayas 

14 Rantideta, son of Saukriti 

15 Sagara of Iksiku d>nasty whose 
sway extended over the whole earth 1 

16 Piithu, the son of Vena 

The Arlhasaslri of Kautil>a also gives 
expression to the conception of an alt 
India overlord and a I of Kings who reali* 
sed that ideal The paramount sovereign is 
called chaiurasloraja trsii) [Mysore 

edition, p it]i e whose dominion extends 
up to the farthest limits in the four quarters 
of the country, he is also represented as 

* €1 ^v, •ivv!\ 

'sg? »t a 
C463 

t fiftw sMl ^*^7 ^T? wn ^g <i I 

*n»ntn 11 
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Tig g nfhffrehi I 
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♦ 5 rut fsfsisi gntug i 
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[-M !>/] 
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governing the whole country with none to 
dispute hi5 right ( g W ) [Ibid] 

His dominion (chakravarti ksetram 
IS specially defined as the 
country between the Himalayas and the 
Ocean which is an evident reference to 
Chandragupta s sovereignty f 

(Mysore ed, p 33 ) ] Thereisa list 
of kings which includes the following names 
(i) Dandyakya Bhoja (i) Vaideha karala 
(3) Janamejaya (4) Talajangha (5) Alia (6) 
Ajavindu Sauvira (7) Ravana (8) Duryodhana 
(9) Dambhodbhava (lo) Haihaya Arjuna 
( 1 1) Vatapi These kings all failed to be great 
because of their want of self control and 
subjection of the senses Among the suc- 
cessful great kings are named Ambansa and 
Nabh 3 ga [see pp 11, 12 Mysore ed ] 
XWIf 

Following tbi> long line of Indian great 
kings we come across the illustrious name 
of Yudhisthira who proclaimed his overlord 
ship and paramount power before the 
Imperial Durbar at Indraprastha to which 
were invited kings from the remotest parts 
of tndia and beyond to render him homage 
and realise the unity of that vast empire 
into which were federated together their 
petty despotisms For the MahabhSrata 
preserves lor us a picture ol India that was 
divided politically into innumerable small 
stales, kingdoms and republics whose mu- 
tual jealousies and animosities afterwards 
culminated in the Great war of the Maha- 
bh 3 rata It was left to the superior power of 
\udhisthira to arrest these disruptive ten- 
dencies for a tune by the evolution of 
a peaceful confederation m which every 
state was kept in its proper sphere and orbit 
to promote the larger life of the whole That 
this task of political reconstruction was not 
an easy one, that the ancient Gastric ideal 
of kingship of bringing the whole country 
'up to the sea under the yoke of a common 
authority was difficult to achieve was thus 
recoginsed by Yudhisthira [Sabha parva, 
XV, a] ‘There are kings everywhere living 
independently, doing what they like, but 
they have not attained to the rank of 
emperor, for that appellation is difficult to 
obtain • The situation was indeed full ol 
difficulties There were powerful kings on 
• ttstnt ^ fin «T! I 
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(.\cf) nJc rfiiiiiit}' at ovci!ofd*liip To ihc 
iKitili liiitc llatliii'liiurj, the capital of 
ilic Kuru» I o liic call .MathuiA ^vaa licU 
I') a pciweifiil tuverLi;;>i To the wiullt the 
M^'a^a s%a% ii viaiivivn;! ine«acc and 
to iliL wchi tlicic ^^s» the ptinopaiilv of 
\ K ita c>|ualK iiiiiiitious Iheic w ere other 
nii^lilv kiii;«« III diHcrent p-itt» o! India but 
till most powerful of iheiii wai JatStandha, 
Kin^^of Magadlu. who atpired to suzerainty 
Mis >'ubju;.aii(>n was the first achievement 
of the PlnJos in their career of atl-fndia 
cfiiuiucst and ft.ut Kiand nwittary cxpcdi- 
tioiiD were ilirn organised, one to proceed to 
eaih <|U'irier of India Arjiina assumed the 
koiiiniand ot the northern advance and to 
his mi;:ht (ell viciuns the Kuhiidas, ihe Ki* 
1-ikutas, tin. Asasihai, the ‘^vSkala dvipis, 
iSha^adatta of I’rSujtotisa the Mimalayan 
chiefs such as those of Uluka, Modapura, 
Vamadesai Sudlman, busankuU, De%ap(as* 
tlu, etc , alto ilie KirSiai, and ihc China*. 
Aejuna ihcn turned toward* (he west throucli 
KSthniir to Uaikh and on hit way back 
through Kamboja, Uarada, Across the 
Hiinalayat were encountered ihe kingsof 
Uiiiipilla>var»a and Hilaka near M.tnasa lake 
and lastly Uttarakuru The second expcdi* 
tion was led bv Ulunta towards the east 
subduing Drupada, Datarna, the Fulindas. 
Chedi, Kosata, Modhya, Uitar Kosala, 
Urulla and the Terai . then Kati, the 
Matsyat, the Maladas MadadhSras, Ihe 
Vaisabhuniiyas, the Bhangat, the Santakas 
and Varmakas, and seseral Kirkla and 
other races Mithila courted alliance and 
Magadha paid tribute Then the country 
of Kama (Bhagalpur) was subdued and 
subsequently the petty chiefs ol Vaoga 
The Southern advance was under Sahadeva, 
who similarly marched viclonou* through 
many petty kingdoms and crossing the 
Narmada pa«*ed through Kiskindk. Mahis* 
mall to Southern India, securing the 
a!le5,iance of Dravida.. hatalibj.ijaWawiTOi, 
1 antra island, rimingila (the country ol 
the whale), Kalinga, Andhra, Udra, Kerala, 
falavana, Cey Ion and other placet On his 
way home, he passed along the western 
Loast through burat to Gozrat and hnally 
returned home, laden wjih wealth and 
presents Nakula leading the western 

expedition pa'sed through Rohitaka and 
thence Southern Rajputana to Mahettha, 
bi'ii 1 rigirla, Ambasiha, VSlava, Panch- 


kasphala*. .MSdliyaiiiaka, VataJliSiia, thence 
he turned toward* Poskara and through 
the Abhsra country inarched on to the 
Punjab and encountered in the norih'vscst 
the Pallasas, (latliaras, Kit.'iias, Yavaiias 
and (he ^akas, (roni all ol w horn he obtained 
saluabic presents and acknuw Icdginent 
ol allegiance 

1 bus ihc whole of India was for a tunc 
resounding wiih ilic din of the conquering, 
marclies of the PSnJavai assciting the 
authority of a superior power, the wliolc 
counti^ was united in subnnsson to a 
sovcicign claiming its Iiomage and alliance. 
India once again was imagined and used 
a* a pobltcal unit the dillereni parts were 
integrated into a federal whole* the 
separated bses of province* were united 
in a common life 

wvni 


Ihe storv ol Vudhistliira known to 
every MinJu hat accordingly immensely 
populatued the old Vcdic conception of 
an all India sovereignty ol winch YuJhis* 
iliira wat such a prominent emboJiment. 
The idea became one ni the current poli- 
tical notion* ol the ancient Mindui, not a 
subject of thought hut an integral part of 
thought It lost none of ittitrength in later 
limes it had sufficient vitality to stamp 
It* imprest on earliest Buddhist thought. 
We are generally familiar with the influen- 
ces oi Hinduism on Buddhiim ; we know 
how Buddhism js rooted deep in the reli- 
gious speculation of the Hindus. But we 
do not know that some of the fundamental 
religious conceptions of the Buddhists were 
inspired by Hindu political thought as 
distinguished from Hindu religious thought. 
For the early Buddhist ideas of the 
Buddha were dominated by the then pre 
vailmg Hindu ideal ol the chakra-varti 
Raja to which the Buddha was alwavs 
thought and described. >n TVit 

Hindu ideal was understood by the Bud- 
dhists and explained in the early Suttas to 

man who ruled in righteousness, lord of the 
four quarters of the earth, inv incible. the 
protector of his people, posscsiot ol the 
seven royal treasures * ' 

The first of these treasures was the trea- 
^ Svrra in S B S lol xi, 
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sure of the wheel which is represented to 
roll onwards, like the sun in old Vedic poetry, 
to the very extremities of the world 
conquering and to conquer® The second 
treasure of the King of Kings is the white 
elephant which can carrj its master across 
the broad earth to its very ocean boundary 
like the Airavata of Indra, ‘the presonifica- 
tion of the great white, fertilising ram- 
cloud so rapid in its passage before the 
winds of the monsoon over the vault of 
heaven ’ The third treasure was the 
treasure of the hor«e probably also derived 
from the Vedic ‘Charger King whose name 
was thunder-cloud ’ The fourth wa« the 
treasure of the gem called the I eluriyo 
(from which out word fceiyl is probably 
derived) ‘the splendour oi which spread round 
about a league every side,' like the jewel 
of lightning with which Indra in the Vedas 
slays the demon of darkness Fifthlv, 
the King of Kings is the possessor of a 
peatl among women and the two last 
treasures are a treasurer and an adtiser, 
faithful servants, like the pearl among 
women, of the king of kings 
Such a king of kings the early Buddhists 
saw m Buddha who became the ruler of a 
supernatural world, an empire of truth, 
whose wheel was the wheel of the Oharnia 
which she King of Righteousness himself 
had set rolling onwards, that wheel which 
will roll over all the world, unchecked in 
Its course , who«e Prime iNfmister was his 
chief disciple Saiiputta , and whose teach- 
ing, like ram cloud, rained down the am- 
brosia of bliss, fertilising right desires, ex- 
tinguishing the fires of lust, hatred and 
Ignorance 

Thus the old Hindu conception of a 
paramount overlordship having reference 
to an actual empire was seized by early 
Buddhist thought to describe its achieve- 
ments which resulted m the foundation 
of an ideal empire, the empire of 
righteousness m the hearts of men The 
Hindu Chakravaiti was he who made the 

• Cf Kfi; leda [\ii 33 jo] The much lauded 
Iiidra I inci nc bv means of the song as a caitungl t 
bends the run of a nhccl mauc of good nood and 
also [1 3Z 3^) ihe I ghining tn his ha id rules over 
all men as the rim of a vihcel embraces ihe spol.es 
In the 5'u;/>r the uhcci is represented to Save rolfed 
lo\sards the hast. Souili, W cst and North folio icd bj 
the hmperor to iihom all nval kings became 
subject 


wheels of his chariot roll unopposed over 
all the world , the wheel was the symbol of 
his power But Buddha was a different 
kind of Chakravarti he who set rolling 
the royal chariot-wheel of a universal 
empire of trulh and righteousness His 
wheel was the symbol not of power but of 
Dharma His work is accordingly descri- 
bed as Dharma chakkappavattana, which 
IS the name given to the famous Sutta in 
which IS embodied the very essence of Bud- 
dha's teachings ® 

XM\ 

It IS thus abundantly clear that in the 
days of ancient Buddhism the whole of 
^dia was comprehended as a single tern- 
torv to be brought w ithin the scope of one 
all-embracing authority though the con- 
ception was expanded and idealised by 
Buddhist religious fervour And Chandra 
Gupta, who 1$ historically the first para 
mount sovereign of India, came into the 
possession of a rich inheritance which his 
genius utilised and improved to the fullest 
extent His success naturally contributed 
a good deal to the strength and popularity 
of the ideal he represented and realised 
The problem, ‘How can a King become a 
king of kings', soon became a favour- 
ite familiar topic of discussion in the 
ancient schools of political thought It 
gave rise to much scientific, svstematic 
speculation, which was embodied m the 
theory of the Mandala or Circle of Kings 
as outlined in the works on Niti SSstra 
We find expositions of this theorv boih in 
the Arlhasislra of Kautilya and the Niti- 
sastra of Kamandaka in which there are 
also references to earlier authorities Ihe 
theory postulates the natural, inevitable 
desire of small kings to become great and 
finds in that instinct the regulative prin- 
ciple or taw which rules the political w orld 
in almost the same sense as gravitation 
rules the physical , which determines the 
evolution of states and grow ih of empires 
and establishes a stable equilibrium and 
a balance of power 

The whole country is concen ed of as a 
political circle at the centre of which 

IS the head wiio i> technically 

called Vijigisu the would be con* 

♦ See Rbjs Daiids Hibbert I ecture pp 1 jandj. 
Buddhism pp 43 ti”’ 2 0 and S il I \ ol \J ’ 
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ciueror, wlio is to emerge is the panmounl 
power dominating the system, who “shines, 
in his sphere like the lull moon® ” The 
normal political circle is that formed by 
twelve Kingsf including the central 
victorious King or sovereign round whom 
are ranged, both in the front and rear, nine 
subordinate kings in varying degrees of 
friendliness and hostility and two neutral 
Kings (called *t«m and This con 

lederatron of twelve kingdoms connected 
with one another by all possible kinds of 
political relationship is regarded as an ap 
proximation to the actual state of things, 
a map of the actual political situation 
showing also its possible developments due 
to all conceivable changes of altitude of 
the component units Thus the variations 
of the normal political system have been 
noticed by the ancient authocs of polity 
Kautilyat mentions a confederation or 
circle of three Kings who may constitute 
1 sphere of influence Maya^ of four kings 
(15^111?’^) Puloma of SIX kings Uuhas 
paii^f of eighteen kings , and ViSSIaksa** 
of fltty«{our kings , and so forth Thus 
the central monarch will And his sphere of 
action embracing both friendly and hostile 
kingdomstt but if lie is self possessed strong 
in all the elements of sovereignty, he ts 
bound to achieve pre-eminence and attain 
to suietamly ( c,«no by Kvs superior 
policy and state craft which by a proper 
manipulation of the various political forces 

* Kamandak mii 7 ^ 
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can easily render Ins own position invm 
cible, supreme and paramount®. 

XXX 

But (be ideal of a paramount sovereign 
dominating the whole of India, besides 
expressing itself in literature, utters itself 
in no uncertain tones through some of the 
earlv Indian epigraphic records Thus the 
term Mah3rSja ( stcinin ), /it , a great king, 
was used as one of the titles of paramount 
sovereignty by Kaniska, Huviska, and 
Vasudeva, who, there is every reason to 
believe, were paramount sovereigns, in 
their inscriptions of the years 9 39, and 
83 t It IS also used, in conjunction with 
the higher title of RSjItiraja, ‘superior 
King of Kings,' by the same three Kings 
■n their inscriptions of the years it, 47 and 
87 X In still earlier days the same title 
Mahktaja, in conjunction sometimes with 
the title RSjatirSia, and sometimes with 
RSjaraja (imis) ‘king ol kings,’ (the 
two together being equivalent to the Greek 
basiUus basileo'i) was used on the bilingual 
corns of Hemokadphises ^ ( in conjunction 
with rajatuaja ) and ol Azes ] (in conjunc- 
tion with rajarSja) It was also used by 
iisell to represent the Greek hasileut on the 
• Cf Kaniaodaki VlllSy 
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coins of Hermaeus Tiie title Rajadhiraja 
occurs by itself on some of the coins of 
Manes® and in conjunction with the title 
Mahar&ja on some of the coins of Aacsf 
while R^jttiraja occurs m the same sense 
but coupled with Maharaja in the Mathura 
Inscription of Huvisl aj of the year 47 and 
of VSsudevai) of the year 87 

In the Inscriptions of the Guptas the 
following titles are used to indicate supreme 
paramount sovereignty Ji? Maharaja 
dhirSja ( ) ParameSvara (wmc) 

Paramabhattaraka ( ) Rijadhiraja 

(TtJirfkTra) and Chakravartin ( 

Thus the Allahabad posthumous sUne pt/lar 
inscription of Samudragupta refers to him 
as “the Maharajadhiraja the glorious 
Samudragupta and to his conquest of 
the whole world it also refers to him 
as ‘the son of the MaharajadhirSja the 
glorious Chandragupta t and the 
MahadcM Kiim&radevi and also to 
Chandragupta U as Paramabhattaraka 
The Eran stone tuscri^tiau of Samudragupta 
compares him with the great anc ent 
monarchs Prithu and RSghava ®® and 
refers to his subjugation of the whole tribe 
of kings upon the earth ft 

The Udayagiri Cave Inscription of 
Chandragupta II refers to him as Parama 
bhattSraka and NfahltijadhirSja the 
Mathura stone inscription of Chandragupta 
II refers to both Samudragupta and Chan 
dragupta I as Mah&rajadhirSja and 10 
himself as the exterminator of ai* kings 
who had no antagonist (of equal power) 
m the world and whose fame extended up 
•/ 4 i/pfafi Sos4ogii and i, 

■f /b p 83 fl Nos. ij 3 140 and 1^7 

• \ S I Vol III p jj So 12 and PI \l\ 
i /i J p Vo |^a■ d PI \V 
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to the shores of the four oceans*' and who 
was the restorer of the asvamedha sacrifice 
that had been long in abeyance The 
Sanchi Stone inscription of Chandragupta 
II alsorefera to him as Maharajadhiraja who 
has acquired banners of victory and fame 
in many battles f Another Udayagiri Cave 
Inscription of Chandragupta It refers to the 
purchase money of his po vers which bought 
the earth and made slaves of alt kings:^ and 
uses the epithet Rajadhiraja *1 he Gadhwa 
stone inscription of Chandragupta II refers 
to him as ^Iah3^aJadhlr3Ja § 

Kumaragupta is referred to as Maha 
rajadhiraja in the two Gadhwa stone 
inscriptions also m the Bilsad stone 
Pillar inscription*! which applies the 
epithet ro his ancestors Chandragupta 
II ’**' Samudragupta ft and Chandra- 
gupta I and makes a special reference to 
Samudragupta as the restorer of Asvamedha 
sacrifice 4^ The Monkuw ur stone image 
inscription of Kumaragupta however refers 
to him only as a Maharaja, which was then 
a subordinate feudatory title either by a 
mistake or because of the reduction of 
Kumaragupta to feudal rank by the Pusya 
mitras and the Hunas The Mandasor 
stone inscription also refers to Kumaragupta 
as reigning over the whole earth 
smsfit 1 > 3 ) 

Skandagupta is oiled Mabarajadhiraji 
m the B>har stone inscription'^v which re 
peats the usual ancestral references and ex 
ploits The Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription 
refers to him as the most eminent hero in 
the lineage ol the Guptas I who by his 
conquests subjugated the earth ***! and re- 
peals the ancestral exploits The Junagadh 
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rock inscription calls him RSjarajSdhiraj* 
who ‘made subject to himsel! the whole 
earth bounded by the waters of the 
four oceansf,” who “destroyed the height 
ol the pride of his enemies and ap- 
pointed protectors m all the countries 
who IS the banner of his lineage, the lord 
of the whole earth , whose pious deeds are 
even more wonderful than his supreme 
sovereignty over Kings, ^ etc The Ka- 
haum Stone Pillar inscription refers to h»m 
as the lord of a hundred Kings “whose 
hall of audience is shaken by the wmd 
caused by the falling down fin the act of 
performing obeisance) of the heads of those 
hundred Kings’ | I he Indor copper piaie 
tnscripltou of Skandagupta applies to him 
the titles Paramabhattlraka and Maha 
rajadhiiSja and speaks of his “augment- 
ing victorious reign ”51 

The Meherauli posthumous iron pillar 
inscription of Chandra refers to him as 
hating attained sole supreme sovereignty 
in the world and “ the breeies of his powers 
by which the southern ocean is even still 
periumed". who crossed the seven mouths 
of the Indus and conquered the Vahlikas ^ 
The Mandasor stone pillar inscription of 
Yasordharman describes him as a para- 
mount sovereign holding sway of a large 
part of India from the river Lauhitya or 
the Brahmaputra to the western ocean and 
and from the Himalajas to the mountain 
Ntahendra He is described as falling hut 
little short of Manu and Bliarata, Alarka 
and MSndh&tri, the great kings of old, in 
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whom the title of ‘universal sovereign’ 
shines most ^ 

Another Nfandasor stone inscription of 
Visnuvardhana applies to him the titles of 
Rajadhirtja and Paramesvara and refers 
to his subjection of many mighty Kings 
of the east and north t 

The long Ahna copper-plate inscription 
of Siladitya V'll applies the epithets 
Paramabhatiaraka, MahSrijSdhiraja, Para* 
melvara and Chakravartm to Ohara- 
sena IV and the first three epithets to 
SilSdityadeva Iff, ^iladilyadeva IV, 
Siladityadeva V, ^ilSdityadeva VI, and 
Siladityadeva VII. 

The Mandar Hill rock inscription of 
Adityasena applies to him the paramount 
titles Paramahhactliraka and Mah&iaj& 
dhirlja 

The Deo-Baranark Inscription of Jivita- 
Gupta II uses the paramount titles Para- 
mabhattSraka, MahSr3j9dhir9ja and Para- 
mesvara m respe t of Devaguptadeva, Vis- 
nugupradeva and Jivitaguptadeva 11. 

The Sonpat Copper Seal Inscription of 
Harsavardhana applies the oiramount titles 
Paramabhaitiraka and Mah5rSj9dhiraja to 
Prabhakaravurdhana, Rajvavardhana If, 
and Harsavardhana 

The copper-plate intcripinm of Samu- 
dragupta discovered at GayS repeats the 
paramount title MahSiajftdhifSja and the 
-chievements of Samudragupta and his 
ancestors 


oonie ol the historical inscriptions in the 
cave-tempies of Western India contain re 
ferences to titles of paramount sovereignty 
used by some .uccessful Kings In the long 
est ol the four inscriptions at Nasik of Go 
taniiputra.Sstakarni md Pulumayi, Gota- 
m.putra IS spoken of as "kmg of kings" 
whose exploits rivalled those of 
Kesava, Arjuna, Bhimasena ivhoce prowess 
was equal to that of Nibhlga, Nahusa, 
Janaroejaya, bagara Yaj.iti. Rama 
and Ambarisa The inscriptions of 
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Fulakeii II (A D 611-634) show his as- 
sumption of the imperial title Paramesvara, 
lord paramount Both Dantidurga, the 
Rashtrakuta monarch who overthrew the 
Chalukyas, and his son Krisnaraja is spoken 
of in their copper plate grants as having 
become paramount sovereigns Iheir suc- 
cessor Govinda III is also made out by his 
Baroda copper-plate grant to have been 
a paramount king making and unmaking 
subordinate kings 

Some of the Bengal Pala kings also used 
paramount titles of sovereigntv as shown 
by their inscriptions Thus a Nalanda in- 
scription refers to Gopala as Paramabhatta- 
raka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Another 
of Buddha Gaj a speaks of “ Paramabhatta- 
raka — ^riman Mahipala Deva *' In a cop- 
per-plate inscription at Monghyr Gopala 
IS called “king of the world and “liken- 
ed untoPnthu, Sagara and others 
WXI 

We have now seen how in the past both 
religion and political experience contributed 
to the growth of a geographical sense in 
the people and to ihe perception of the 
fundamental unity of fndia behind her 
continental vasiness and variety The 
whole of the country was thus easily and 
naturally grasped by the national thought 
as a geographical unit whose strength and 
fervour triumphed over the physical 
difhculties of pre-mechanical ages in the 
way of having an intimate knowledge of 
the different parts which were welded into 
a whole It was in a real sense the conquest 
of matter by mind , the subjection of the 
physical to the spiritual India as a whole 
was realised as the mighty motherland 
by the popular mind in eiery part of India 
mspite of an unfavouring natural environ- 
ment 

In modern times, the age of the improve- 
ment of transport, when the whole world 
has been made much smaller in size and 
IS being centralised by railways, telegraphs 
and electrical machinery, when the ocean 
itself has been converted from a barrier 
into a broad highway of international 
intercourse, we can more easily and 
naturally reah«e the Geographical 
unity of the whole of India And 
besides, is not this unity apparent on 
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the map^ That country is geographically 
one of which the barriers separating its 
parts are less obstructive than those which 
isolate the area as a whole from surrounding 
regions It is quite evident, and he who 
runs mav read it, that India preeminently 
satisfies this test of unity 1 he great barrier 
of the north formed by the Himalayas which 
may be easily rendered impregnable 
effectually isolates the country from the rest 
of Asia, giving protection to it along a 
frontier of 3,000 miles while towards the 
south the advantages of an insular position 
are conferred by the sea Thus sea girt and 
mountain-guarded India is ndisputably a 
geographical unit 

As regards any insurmountable internal 
barriers we hardly come across one The 
Himalayas overlook the great plain, the 
Indo-C«angetic depression which covers an 
area longer than France, Germany and 
Austria put together, and supports more 
than one half of the total population of 
India This 1$ the region of which Sir 
Richard Strachey has said “ It is no exag- 
geration to say that it is possible to go 
from the Bay of Bengal up the Ganges 
through the Panjab and down the Indus 
again to the sea over a distance of aooo 
miles and more without finding a pebble 
however small ” The whole region is of 
one uniform level, one continuous stretch of 
land uninterrupted by any barrier, covered 
with a network of rivers, railways and 
canals, where one sees only “ unbroken con- 
tinents of wheat, millet and Indian corn, 
endless seas of rice and limitless prairies of 
sugar-cane and indigo,’ an evidence of 
agricultural wealth oppressive almost m its 
monotony Nor is the Vindhya Qt Sat^ura 
range any serious barrier obstructing com- 
munication between northern and southern 
India Scarcely rising more than 4000 ft 
above sea-level both the ranges are now 
pierced by road and railway and did not 
even in the earlier ages seriously interfere 
with the spread of Indo-Ary an civilisation, 
the diffusion of Hindu culture and learning 
to the parts of India lying to their south 
which are even, equally with the north, the 
great stronghold of Hinduism 

Lastly, among other natural features 
which distinguish India from other countnes- 
may be mentioned the seasonal w ' 
monsoons which have stamped 
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whole couHtry a unique aspect They have 
created those hjdrographical conditions 
which have made of India preeminently the 
land o! agivculture and one of the best- 
watered regions of the world The census 
reports show that about 737' of total po- 
pulation of India are dependent on agricul- 
ture for their livelihood White it may also 
be ascertained from statistics that out of a 
total of azh million acres annually sown in 
British India only 44 million acres lack the 
natural wafer supply and have to be arti- 
ficially irrigated by the hand of man So 
that fully So'/o of the total area sown ate 
naturally irrigated by the rivers of India 
pouring down in their bounty the streams 


oi plenty. There also stands out, as the 
result of the operation of physical causes, 
the broad fundamental and distinguishing 
fact that Indian civilisation has developed 
and rests mainly on a race-basis and the 
national diet is practically vegetarian. 

Thus has India been helped both by 
nature and nurture, by her geographical 
conditions and historic experience, her re- 
ligious ideas and political ideals to realise 
herself as a unit, to perceive, preserve and 
promote her individuality in fulfilment of 
her heaven-appointed mission in the culture- 
history of the world. 
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/ A hand book af tneUih LtUralurt hji IV T 
WM MA and J A AtJii »l a '' K Lahtn 
(} Co ifiJ Priiiftd al tin Cotton /‘ress CaUntta 
Mr Webb i< Ihe annotaior oF man) icxi books 
Slid hit alviaya given good value tor (he money uhich 
studcnti have been called upon (0 pay for item So 
far aa vie 1 ave been able 10 examine the comenis «( 
the present volume, n deserve, the same praive It 
appeantobe a cross beiueen a rejiutar bisiory f 
1 leratuce and a mere catalogue of proper names such 
as a direst oFieii IS Every chapter endswiih a siring 
oi familiar quoutions but they are often loo short to 
illustrate the peculiarities oi the authors style and 
thought Shaw s Hand book was undoubtedly the 
best of Its kind but it has grown largely out of dale 
One n crit of the present book is that thelalesl masters 
of hnglish pros" and verse have been notiied lliough 
biicity Mr Stopford Brooke s I ll1e bookhas a dis 
l nclive grace of style winch seems to be lacking m 
the piescnl compilation On the whole weagrec with 
(he h gh aulliority uf Mr Charles lawney (tM the 
present work will prove an acceptable aid lo cducauon 
m every part oi the world where 1 ngtish literature u 
read and appreciated 

// rremcbanl ncythand U,t Early L,ft and 

Career tj’ D {■ Waclia the Ttnet' Press, 

Bombay sgtj 

fh s character skeleli of Prcmchand Rt^thand the 
well known philanthfopisl and speculator has been 
woven by Vir \\ acha round the history of the Bom 
bay share mama of the early siM cs of i) e fast century 
wnh whch he is so compclent to deal Premchand 
Roychand was a Jam of Sural born inahumble walk 
of life Among his princely benefactions may be men- 
tioned ll e gift of 6^ lakhs for the LniversUy Lvbiran 
and Ihe Rajabai clock lower (named after Ins mother) 


of Bombay and ) lakhs to the University of Calcutta 
Ih* latter has we know kept the doner s name green 
by associating the gift vv iili tiie blue ribbon of scholar- 
ship in Bengal Sir Henrv Maine the distinguished 
jurist was the \ ice Chai cellor of the Calcutta Uni 
vervi) in those days and lie proposed lo devote the 
money in enlarging tl e vpl ere of physical science in 
Indian education The Following extract fiom his Con 
vocation Speech of ii(6 in which he replied to ibe 
cniicisms evoked by Ins pioposal is still deserting of 
attention I know it has been said— and it is the only 
stricture which I have seen and it is of a somewhat 
vague character— that ih s proposal to found education 
in great part upon physical scicnte is loo much m har- 
Rvony null that ritaietiaU Iiacd and unmiaQiiialive view 
of I fe. which IS beginning to be common m modern 
soc eiy I adm t tlial there is some iruili m tins in Us 
appheatMn to I urope and Lngland Hut in contrast- 
ing Ingland and India incomparing iheEastand 
ihe Wcsl wo roust sometimes bring ourselves to call 
mil good and good cv il The fact is that the educated 
Native mind mquires liardening— that culture of the 
venaguvatvon ihatccndernesv font whichmaybene- 
cesary in Ihe VV evt is out of place here for this is a 
society in which for centuries upon centuries, the im- 
aginatvon has run rot and niuchof the intellectual 
weaknea and moral eul wh ch al’fict it to this moment 
be Ua^ to imagination having so long usurped 
the placeol reason V\ hat Ihe Native mind requires 
IS stricter cnlena of truth and I look for iHa 1.,-....., 
moral and intellectual results fi 
tion to those sciences by winch r 
copied except the most rigid 
this attitude erf an earlier day a' 
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large number of essajs dealing with a \anet> of sub- 
jects has been collected The book also contains some 
useful hints on composition It will no doubt be help- 
ful to the examinee, hut is likely to check his desire to 
go to original sources for his English st^le, and ui so 
far IS to be deprecated 

/I’ The Indian Coiisliliilicn An Introductory 
sluJ),by 4 Iyengar, BL Atsistant 

Editor, ' The Hindu Second Edition Madrat 
G C Loganadham Brothers Uounl Rood Price 
Rupees three /pt^ 

This is a notable contribution to Indian politica) 
literature pre'entmg as it does a senous and learned 
stud} of the growth of constitutional institutions under 
British rule There are chapters on provincial and 
district administration, local Government the relatimi 
of the legislatives to the executive and of the imperial 
to the local Governments, Indian finance, the budget, 
the courts and theirconslitution, and the native slates 
In the Appendix a Uig^e mass of constitutional docu- 
ments, e g , Lord Ripon s resolution on Local Self 
Government, Lord Ntorley s Reform Despatch, Queen 
Victoria’s proclamation, \c , and the rules guiding the 
conduct of legislative business in the diRerent provin 
ces, are quoted in iitiiiso The book is well printed 
well bound, and extremely well got up and has a 
good subjects index It is by turning out works like 
^is, and elevating the discussion of political questions 
to the high plane allamed in this volume, that Indian 
politics can expect to gain m breadth, liberality and 
soundnessand avoid the sneers sometimes levelled at 
Its professors by interested persons The tone is 
throughout moderate and judicious, and breathes a 
spinc of detachment essential for the proper study of 
all great questions W e consider the book decidedly 
cheap at the price and wo congratulate the * Hindu 
on the presence of an \ssistant Editor of the type of 
the author on ts staff 

P 

The Sacred Boots 0/ the Htn tut trantlaUd bv tiorioiis 
Scholars and edited by Major B D Basu 
1 SI S , Extra volume The AdhyatmaRam^ 

ajana translated br Rat Bahaiur Lala Baij Nath, 
B.a , Honorary Fellose Allahabad ( nn’ersily. Re’ 
tired Judge, United Provinces, Published by Baba 
Sudhindra Net/i Vasu at the Paniiii office Daha- 
durgunj Allahabad Pp iij Price Rs 3 
'The Adhyatma Kamayana is a canonical book 
vA vVieVavsViTiawsandis a part ot ttie Brahmanda 
Parana It is very highly respected bv all clisses of 
Hindus, (orihcbciuiv of its language, its Ban of 
verse, its clear stitcmciU of (he doctrines of the 
Vedanta, and like the Bhagabat Gita, for its com- 
bination of the path of devotion with that of know 
•edge . 

"Some idea of the populaniy of the Adhyatma 
wall bo formed from the fact that it ■$ read as a sacred 
book With all reverence due to the highest work on 
rcLgion, in the implicit belief that it will secure great 
refigious merit during the Noea rafra (nine days) ol 
and in the month of Chaiira the week of the anniver- 
satyr of Rama s birth, every Sloka is repeated and 
recited as a sacred mantra Devout Sadhus and lay 
men will be found repeating the Ramhrtdaya or Ram 
gita daily and as one hears, in the jungles of Ri^ikesh 
sung in sweet accents of devotion, the Rama Mantra, 


“ Jai Rama Jai Jai Rama Jai, Rama Sita Rama ’ 
by devout sadhus and laymen and re-echoed through 
the hills one feels, that Rama and Sita are liv tng ideals 
for the men and women of India 

The book contains only the translation of the Adhy- 
atma Ramayana The notes given in the book, 
though few, are important The author has 
drawn our attention to places where (he tdhyaCma 
Ramayana differs from the Valmiki Ramayana 

It IS a good edition and will, it is hoped have a large 
circulation 

A Message to the \oiiitg men of Ceylon by the Aw’ 
gartka Dharmapala, Colombo Prsnfei at thr 
MahaboJhi Press 

Those who wish to have an idea of the past con- 
dition of Cey (on and its present deplorable condition 
are strongly cecammendM to read this pamphlet 
The author writes — Before the British advent 
the Sinhalese were a distinctly sober people The 
Government is (now) forcing the poor villager to 
drink intoxicants by opening village liquor shops by 
the thousands in opposition to the united voice of the 
whole people 

After a hundred y ears of British rule the Sinhalese 
as a consolidated race is on (he decline Crime is 
increasing year by year the ignorance of the people 
IS appalling, without local uidusCries the peasant 
proprietor is on the verge of starvation cattle arc 
dying (or want of fodder for pasture lands and village 
forces have been ruthlessly taken from him and 
made crown property and sold to the European la 
plant rubber and tea " 

The number of convicted prisoners (inio) is So^o 
and (he cost per day «v feed one prisoner is Re i 
and 70 cents, while to educate a child the Government 
spends per annum Rs -,44 in a government school 
and gives as a grant per annum for each pupil 

Rs 

’ The government that we have is of the Colonial 
form The Secretary of State for the Colonies sends 
usa governor, a man who had done service for the 
empire he may be humane, or he may rule des- 
pottcally going against the united wishes of a whole 
people And as the Government is conducted on 
Colonial lines, the Britishers who are supposed to be 
the Colonists have the voice and the permanent popu- 
lation are looked upon as "aborigines,’' and for the 
protection of the latter there is m I ondon a Society 
lor the prolcrtion of Aborigines Our own leaders 
wboViave been tdweaVed •unoer Biitisb influence in 
Fngland are indifferent to the welfare of the 
Sinhalese 

• \\ c purchase Pear s soap and eat cvcoaiiul biscuits 
manufactured by Huntley and Palmer and sit in 
chairs made in Austria, drmk the piilrificd liquid 
known as tinned milk, manufaaurcd somewhere 
near the South Pole, while our own cows are dying 
for want of fodder, and grazing grounds and our 
own pottery we have given up for enamel goods 
maniuaaured in distant Austria, and our own brass 
lamps we have melted, and are paying to purchase 
Hmks (amps which require a supply of fragile 
chimneys manufactured in Belgium ' Our own weavers 
are starving and wcare purchasing cloth manufactured 
dsewhere ' ' 

U IS an excellent publication and should be wideK 

re^ 
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The Hour of ChnsUau Hitstont,hy John 

li Hot 1/ A [iaU)LL D {Edtnhurgh% Giutral 
Secretary of the llorlJ sSluJeiit s Christian EeJera 
tion Published by the Christian Literature Society 
far India Hemonal Hall Post Bex 3 Madras 
Pp /93 Price Eight annas 

The aulhor says — Tlirooghout ihe non ChnsUan 
world there are unmistakable signs <4 awakening of 
great peoples from their long sleep (page 2) 'll 
15 indeed the decuite hour of Christian Missions 
It s the time of all times for Christians of etery name 
to unite and ruth quickened loyalty and with reliance 
upon the liting God to undertake to make Christ 
knovtn to all men and to bring His power to bear 
upon all nations p iSi 

The Future of Africa by Doiiali Fraser Missionary 
ef the United Free Church oj Seottani Syasaland 
Published by the Chnslien Literature Soeietjfor 
India Madras Pp KZ+iJO Pnteetghi aunas 
Tie aulhor writes n the Preface The future of 
Africa deals solely with Africa and mission work 
among the Pagan nces of Central and South \frica 
The subjects discussed m the book are — (•) Earl) 
Discotery (J) The openina; up of Pagan Africa (3) 
The Hand of Europe ni Africa (a) I he cond tions 
retrilcd (5) Ihe Hand of the Church on Africa 
(f ) IlcsulLs of Mission work (;1 The Needs of Pagan 
Africa (S) lilt Chuich s lask Appendices and 
liibl ograph) 

Some of the iliapicrs arc very imercsiin)^ Tie 
book IS written from the standpoint of the Chtisian 
Missions 

\ ictory or Pftal by Lamsi Maistai Pulnshel 
by the Christian / iterarv Society for India Madras 
}'p 71 ;r.«r/ir<r<.„«« 

It IS a temperance story written from the stand 
point of the Christian Miss ons 
The Itiam benes Onf/iii« of Islam by the Pet 
Canon Sell P D , M R AS PuMished by the 
CfiMi/'fl« Iileraliie Socillj for India Madras 
pp SS Price saunas 

This booklet has been written from ihe orlhodix 
Uirialian Missiomry sundpoinland the conclusion 
of the aulhor is The supreme need of llie Muslim 
world IS Jesus Christ 

leorge Stcphenien The founder rf Railaais 
i*iiWij/ird fcy the C L Society for India, Madras 
Pp 39 Price one anna 

A good life c4 Stephenson. Recommended to our 

School boys. 

Pro- erbs from East and Welt, fullished by C L 
Society Pp 44 Price one anna 
A good collection 


U contains 52 fables ( Tsop s I ablcs) 

An Insight into Jainism Pamphlet Ae 1 Contain, 
ing a Jen articles of Babu Aichkab Das Jmini, a a 
Pleader Meerut LoHeeted and pubhshed’by B, 
Chamfat Lai /aim. Assistant teacher, CAiirvA 
Million High School Mren I andjnnt Srcretaiy 


of Jam Dharina Prachirm Sabha, Meerut, Pp 

92 Price no! mentioned 

Ihis pamphlet gives a general idea of the principles 
of Jainism and deals with the following subjects — 

(1) A few characteristics of Jainism 

(2) Jam cosmology 
{3) Karma Theory 

Whom do ihe Jams worsh p' 

(5) Dharma 

(6) Jainism not an atheism 

(7) Ahtmsa as the Universal Brotherhood of all 
living l^ngs 

Contains useful information 

Mades Ch Ghosh 

Life in Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras, by 
P T Srinivat Iyengar, SI a Printed and pub, 
tished by Srtni asa Varadachan & Co , Madras 
Cr a VO Cloth Pp 138 Price not mentioned 
The author who is no doubt a good scholar, has 
collected in this book a good deal of information regard- 
ing the social life of Ihe Aryans of the Vedic times 
I ^r, however that this very useful little book, w iich 
discloses very praiseworthy and patient research, 
will not be much apprcc ated now, as a fuller work 
more methodical m treatment ef the subject matter 
has been broiigl t out by Prof A A Macdonell and 
Or A D Kcnh under the auspices of the Secretary 
of Stale f w India 1 ociking to ilie dales of publication 
of both iliese works it may be safely said that Sir 
Iyengar docs not owe anjihiig to ihe abovenaincd 
European scholars either for his genera! idea or for 
the method of ircaimenc of the subject It must also 
be mentioned to the credit of Mr Iyengar that though 
not in pension of those advantages which the joint 
authors of The \ cdie Index of Names and Subjects 
had before them lie has not failed to supply such 
historKal material as is necessary to foim some idea 
regarding the social life of the old \ edic days 

B C Majumuar 

5'** (aleams of Light and Life by 

T Paramasna lytr District and 0«sion* Julee, 
bangalore Pp x-t + ijp Price Four liupns 
Ihe authors mierprctaiion of the Rtgveda is 
tKigmal^d original with a vcngcnancc According to 
lum Indra-A mighty volcano boma-Bilumen 
Gayatn-Marvht.as (I H,) T nshlap^Accy Icne 
(tsH.k Jagati = Lthylcne (L-H.) Param Crah- 
man-flydrogeii Gas Puruvha-Iava lludra- 
■'‘it'c hgher regions Maruts 
-Snows Adti = rievated Tableland Dti-The 
precipitous sde of a'devide’ Dyava-A snowy 
longitudinal valley m a line 
blinks ""8= IJasyu-Crratie 

vaiigSi' "s” "'1 r.u 

Maues Chandra Giiosii 
The following pass.vgc reproduced from the 
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foreword b> Prof jadunalh Sircar, M A will explain 
the scope and character of the cook 
“Mr M N \enkataswaim has here reproduced 
the storj of the foundation and sack of Bobbili as 
narrated to him by a wandenng Telugu minstrel 
more than forty jcars ago In preser\ing this tale, 
Mr Venkataswamc has done us a distinct sentce 
The siorj, though relating to 1757 A D , is a »»vid 
picture of ancient manners and its cliaraUers truly 
belong to the Epic age It is a \cry interesting human 
document ’ ’ 

P. 

Speeches of Lord Heirdingt Gantsh 6* Co, 
Madras Popular Edition, Price Rs 2 
The doings of modern Vicerojs are not less im 
portant than those of their predecessors who huih 
up the Empire because their work hes mainly in the 
de\elopment of the arts of peace whereas that of 
the latter lay principal)} in the acquisition of icmlot} 
h} war md diplomacx I he o\pansioii 0/ the lcg« 
ilure, which in spiio of the premium set on inedi 
ocni} b} the rulca of election is a step forward took 
lace immediaiel} before Lord Hardiiige came out to 
ndia, and the modificaiion of the Partition and the 
raising of the status of the Bengal Government were 
his own handiwork The fact that the redisinbuiion 
of temtory has jeC to be made togicaliy complete by 
the inclusion of the fringe areas on the and 

the West need not deter us from giving the 
Viceroy his due meed of praise for removing a great 
^levance Education and sanitation are m the Tore* 
front of His Excellenc} s administrative policy The 
speeches delivered b} the \ iceroy during his tenure 
of ofijce are therefore full of interest and form a good 
though necessarily one*8ided record of contemporary 
events 1 hey abound in wise and statesmanlike sa} 
mgs. which, though they have not alwavs been re 
duced to action still point the goal and lay down an 
ideal which all would be willing to follow They also 
exhibit the honest} of purpose of the august ruler of 
India The book is neatly printed and bound and 
covers over ^oo pages h issuieio bewekomedb} 
those for vv horn it is intended 

Poi, 

"History of Aurangsib' Vols I audit by Prof 
/adtinalli Sarkar,\\ K of Patna College (1/ C 
Sariar & Sons Calcutta) Pp I~xxzs jj6 II — 
-Jill, 330 Price Hr 3-^ each volume 
'Anecdotes of Aurangeib and f/ijfcrjcaf Essays, 
by the same Author {If C Sarkar & Sous Cal- 
cutta) Pp, 342 

These three books arc the result of the devoted 
labours of a life nine given to the stud} of the reign 
of \urangiib \tr Jadunalh Sarkar has collected 
from a variet} of sources an enormous mass of mate 
rials, which he has u^d with judicious care and with 
the painstaking particuUnlj of scholarship H)S India 
of Aurangsib was professedl} not a histor} It was 
as Its submle indicates a colleciion of facts and 
statistics reg-vrding the J fe and times of the great 
Linperor and thits it has served as a scaffolding by 
means of winch Mr. Sarkar proposes to raise his 
edifice of the historv Ihe two volumes of the History 
are an earnest of what Mr Sarkar has promised to 
give us in the future !n his introduction, he gives 


us the scheme of his work, winch is to be completed 
in three more volumes 

r*o vi^umes of my history are novv placed before 
the public A third is expected to be ready in manus* 
dipt a year hence To complete this long reign of 
jO years and give some account of the condition of 
the people, trade, life and manners twomore volumes 
at least aill be needed I am now on the threshold 
of my subject and can see its distant end but dimly ’’ 

These three promised volumes besides giving us 
the social history of the period will narrate the half- 
century of Auraogzib s reign the first period of com- 
parative peace spent in Northern India vvich imperial 
pompand Cifcumslance the war round the frontiers 
the struggle against the Rajputs and then, most 
important, the Deccani phase, wherein the Moghal 
Empire makes the beginnings of its last stand in its 
longwarwith the slim Maralhas and finally, the 
pathos of his closing years when the light has vanished 
from the morning lulls and when the vision of Ins 
earl) years Inuiig faded mlo gnj discncluntment 
a lonel) decrepit Tgure stricken by disease and 
sornwv and disillusionment the conqueror of the world 
at Use becomes the conquered of Ins destiny The 
intense interest of the life of Aurangzib centres in these 
crowded years and the final verdict on a histor) of 
Aurangzib will depend on (he manner how their story 
IS told The first of the two ejcel/ent volumes that 
are Wore us for review commences with the story of 
the great Emperors early bmhood and education, 
and then proceeds to tell us oi his first apprenticeship 
m war and conquest Kis early viceroyalties of the 
Deccan and Gujerat varied by Central Asian and 
Afglian experiences, his war against the Musulman 
Kingdom of Bijapur interrupted by the illness of 
Shanjehan, and the beginnings of the war of the 
Succession The second volume continues the story of 
the struggle between the brothers for the throne of 
Delhi and brings the narration up to the point of 
Aurangzib s coronation So far as they go these 
volumes are very full of details of the events they are 
recording 

But in the meantime we get somehow a better idea 
of the whole conspectus al Aurangzib’s reign in the 
Anecdotes which give us a curious insight into the 
character nod the intimate thoughts of the fast of the 
gieat MoghaU Not the least useful feature of Mr. 
barkar s second book is the excellent short Life of 
zAurangzib wh ch prefaces the anecdotes These are 
arranged and selected according to a scheme which 
IS the authors own and departs entirely from the 
two Onginal Persian works of which the book is the 
iranslatioR The anecdotes are divided into four un- 
equal pans > those relating to himself, 11 those about 
his sons and grandsons 111 those about his officers 
and about the Shiahs and the Hindus It is a pity 
that this last part is not nearly so fuH as the others , 
and It must be confessed further that anecdote No 7, 
can ^rdly be quoted as an instance of Aurangzib s 
cruelty towards the Hindus as a class The first 
part IS deeply interesting as it contains the Emperor s 
last will and testament as well as the story of hi$ one 
romance, the love affair wjilj /ainsbadi Scattered 
amoog the rest are anctdotc- which ijlustratc the 
many striking facets of an eminent and many sided 
career such as ins piety (^3/), his austere attitude 
towards profligate nobles ( , his wise cynicism in 
affairs (fio) , his just dealingwiih officers (^54), his 
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men and mdustnal experts as well as trained states 
men and stalislicians has been rapidlj rising 

These are fads which he on the surface and he 
who runs may read them The demand for political 
and indiistnal specialists is the one outstand ng fact 
of recent jears 

And It IS the inadequate stipplj of such experts 
that has been more or less retarding our political and 
industrial adxancc It is as one of the means of 
educating the publicists of our country and equipping 

them with sound preliminary knowledge about Indian 
Administration, Finance Industrj and Commercial 
problen s that we welcome the third edition of 
Professor Jadunath 'Tartars Seonomtes of Brtttsh 
India I hat the book has seen the third edition 
dunng the comparalixely «hort «pace of about four 
)ears IS sufficient exidence of the popularity and use 
fulness of the wrork What we want to emphasise 
in this connexion IS the character of the work as an 
aid to general ruUure and an item in the curriculum 
of liberal education it is not the writing of a reboot, 
master designed solely to meet the requirements of 
B A and M A candidates of I nisersiiies but is 
eminently fitted to be a hand book of mforination 
and a manual of guidance to the Indian publicists 
as well to those who want to form correct esiimalcs 
about the economic and administrative problems of 
the countr) We recommend this excellent work 
to some of our )Ounger colleagues and co workers in 
public life, and congratulate the author on the com* 
prehensile treatment of the subject in a solid scientific 
stjle 

The literar) attainments and character of Professor 
Sarkar are too wrll known As an indefatigable 
antiquarian and the compiler of a voluminous history 
of India during the <eveiHeenih century from original 
Persian source*— M« and woiks which were ahoge* 
ther unknown to previous writers he has earned the 
repuiation of be ng a strictly critical and sccntific 
student of facts and figures He is in fact one of 
iliat growing band of Indian <cholars who have teen 
studying iheir coiuiiry's past arcord ng lo the canons 
of historical mctliod obtaining m modern hurooe 
The same unprejudiced turn of mind and thoroughly 
impartial attitude Prof Sarkar brings to bear upon 
the stud) of the current economic and polilicaf pro 
blems of the countrj He is, however, not an 
abstract philosopher shutting himself up in his 
scholastic cell and passing therefrom judgments upon 
his countrymen, for his work indicates an intimate 
familianiy with the writings and «pceches of all Indian 
celebrities— financiers, statesmen adminiMrators, 

businessmen andlanjers He has *{ud(cd rot Only 
the Blue books .md reports. Statistical Accounts and 
Proceed I gs of Select CommiUees but has frJtoned 
carefully tl e course of industrial evolution and pha«es 
of public life that are represented by the practical 
politicians of his country 

The signal merit of the work is its all India 
character Prof Sarkar has *oughl for facts and 
illustrations from all parts of India, and on almost 
all questions ihe reader finds himself face to face 
wiih the problems of the Decian and the Punjab as 
well as of Bengal and Southern irdia The book 
before us has thus been a lively and coiicrcie story 
of il c commercial and economic geography of Iridia 
Another important feature <f the work besides its 
reference to alf'fndia suti'tics of rents, pnees. 


wages and other economic conditions and problems 
IS the frequency of digressions into the history of the 
problems and conditions studied One would find in 
It the histones of the roads, canals communications 
and guitds m Hindu and Miisalman tribes and the*e 
and other anecdotes of the country s past material 
condition raise the I alue of the work to (hat of the 
Historical Economics of India These two features 
of the book make It highly useful to those who want 
to get within short compass a picture of the secular 
and material civilisation of India both m the present 
and in the past In this connex on we may mention 
also the social studies introduced whenever neces*ary. 
The caste the famiJj llie socio rel gious rites and 
cerenionie* the legal and socio economic institutions 
A.C— by which Professor Satkar has tried to place 
the economico polaiical problems m their proper 
setting and true perspective The result has been 
a concrete and realistic *iud) of the national standard 
of life and comfort and as such is 1 1 ety to be warmly 
received by foreign scholars and statesmen who are 
interested in Indian affairs social, economic and 
political 

Professor Sarkar is not a superficial student of 
economic problems He has a vigorous intellectual 
nerve which enables him to fight his vvay through 
innumerable details The work before us shows 
his remarkable poiiei of inar<haf! ng eiideneesand 
grouping (he (acts by undertaking deep and laborious 
researches Prof Sarkar does not leave a problem 
by merely slating n but carefully pursues it through 
us intricacies and complexities and piesents before 
(he reader a clear and mtell gible siatement of all 
(he issues to a quesi on Thus his treatment of 
Cooperaiuc Credit Teraiej PrebJem*, the Factory 
Ouesticn Inheritance laws the Indian Rent tl eory, 
^ages Siaii<iic« High Prices and Currency I rgisla* 
ticn IS at once elaborate and prcci'e 1 he details of 
thewoikmg of *cine cf the*e laws and institutions 
are of a <t,fficirmlv high order and elevate the work 
to a volune which may be profitably u<rd by 
advanced politicians and pub! cuts of ibe land 
Profe**or Sarkar has made out the ca'o for Bengal 
/amindars in a mo<t liarncd rranrer and given 
concrete pictures cf ihe woikig of Heme charges 
and Council Bills Act le*s elaborate useful and 
suggestive IS his trralmcnt of lechn cal education, 
(he mon vital of all questions of ll e day hducation 
ists as well as indu^tnalnis *1 ould carefully go through 
the chapter which treats of tins 

A word of ptai'e mu«-t be given to the clear and 
simpV English in whch ll is book of over three 
hundred pages ha* been nrilien The printing- and 
general gel up of tie vvoik are dUo excellent It is 
priced at R* t only tnd las teen published by 
Messr* M C Sarkar \ Son, 7^ Harrison Road 
Calcutta 

Benoy Kumar Sirrar ^ ^ 
Bengali. 

Jfbade /Hk/iana fJ/irl/i CoUreJ hy Laht Kumar 
Bauntrjre, M * Blialtacliarjee If Sons Calcutta 
iptj Price annas five 

Profes*or Banneriee follows up his laudable attempt 
at pcpulansmg ihe tales of the Nitof-adesha and 
presenting them m a form read ly acceptable to 
children toJmg through their first le«'on'. The get up 
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IS nice and ihe printing; and illusiraiion^ are m various 
colours He'S much do we of an earlier geneiation. 
fed on the bombastic inanities of the long>forgolten 
SishubodltnH envy tie joungsters their rare good 
fortune 7 The schoolmaster's birch loses hall us terror 
when the food provided is as sweet as this. We can 
prophesy a roaring sale for the learned professor’s 
atest venture 

Hindi. 


Anil updish by Babu Vtihuambhar Prahath, ba. 
2o^ West Bad Road, Sadar, Afttrut, and to be 
had dJ the author Printed at the Bitasiar Prttt, 
Afrerul Royal S vo Pp atg Price — oi to 
1 his hook consists of three pads In the first there 
IS a short essaj in which the writer has shown the 
necessit> of female education This is followed by 
two Domestic Stones It i« clear that these are an 
ndapiation of the Urdu boolc Muratuluru s by Moulvi 
Nar r Ahmad But we are sorrj to note that wc do 
not find iho writer acl nowlcdging his obi gation anv- 
where \\ e came across a verbatim iranstation of the 
aforesaid I rdu novel published by the Nawal Kuhore 
Press with Hindu names exchanged lor MusMman 
ones But in the book under review vv« find an im 
provement in that several modifications have been 
made to suit the present tendencies as also the varying 
state of things in a Hindu family The language ■$ 
good and the compilation must have cost considerable 
pains 

Bamroo Huab Parts / I! and III By Pandit 
Panna Lei Kenliatya Lai Sharma ^rd Asst taut 
Llatter Hindi Altddle Sthoel Dhar and published 
by Dv.tbidi Bros Khetbadi Bombay Demv $ xo 
Pp 20 ft anna) pp to (ig annasl, and /oalseap 
Sxo pp 31 (t anna) rtspstlivtly 
Tl eie are short pamphlets on menial arithmetic as 
taught in the village schools Tl e rules have m cer> 
tain instances been given m rhyme I he arrangement 
IS satisfactory and the books should prove useful 
Alastrr^ ’laheb it anoklit chalta by Do and publish 
ed by Do DunySxo Pp 14 Priie—i\ annas. 
This pamphlet describes in a somewhat farcical 
manner the sad lot of the village schoolmaster in India 
Balopdesh.iy Pandit Kanhatya Lai Upedhyay, tele 
had of Dxoibsdi Eros hhaitbadi, 7 Bombay 
DemySvo Pp is and Ld, lion Pnce~3 p,ce 
This contains short maxims, which the wiiler wants, 
should be illustrated bj teachers by means of exani' 
pies The purpose of the pimphlel will also prove 
useful to teachers The maxims could better have 
been taken from the Hindi poetry fhe printing 


Hindi Viaiaraii Praheshila, ly Do and la le had 
of Do Clown S -0 Pp III, i„d EdsUon. 
Price — 4 annas 

This IS an advance upon the above introductory 
book .lid lie subject has been treated here in a more 
detailed manner fhe principle of the author that 


gramtnnr should be taught by means of a graduated 
course of books, in each of which the whole of Hindi 
Gramioar is touched briefly or elaborately , is preferable 
to that according to which parts of the same grammar 
art taught in different standards Nesfield’s Grammars 
■n English have been written on the same principle. 
From the book under renew a respectable knowledge 
of grammar can be attained A short chapter on 
Pros^y IS also added liie printing and binding 
are excellent 

Dfiarsnashiiskavati , part 1 by Mr Ramchandra, 
DA, Head Master, Ani;!o-Sansirit Hi^Ji School, 
Asnbala Punted at the Anglo-Oriental Press, 
Lucknote Croxini 3 vo Pp iij Price — as si* 

This i> a short treatise for moral and religi- 
ous training The author is right %in thinking 
that even young children should be made to feel 
that the soul is imperishable and requires development, 
and It may be said to the credit of the writer that 
he has not mvdc the discussion of this subject too 
uniiitell gible to l>ov< The compilaiinii will prnvc 
useful in ll e hands of lliosc fnr whom it is intended, 
riis poems given at the end of each chapter are 
however not good Instead of composing his own 
poems or borrowing from second rate poetiy, the 
writer could have gone to Tulsidas Surdas, Rahe- 
man etc where hecould have found every thing expres* 
sive of h s own ideas The poems in seme eases violate 
the roles of prosody There 15 a short life of Swami 
Dayanand Saraxwaii towards the end of the book 
The object of live book is indeed yood and w“ have no- 
thing to object against the prose portion of the book 
wli ch contains much valuable information 

M S. 

Gujarati 


Sanio_)if Sevana Saninarg by Uayaihai AatsAw-..- 
bhai Pant published by the Gujarat Vernaeular 
3 aetety Ahmedobad printed at f/ie Giijarut Prints 
ing press Ahniedabad Cloth luitml, Pp 2 x 3 
Price Re 9 st o igu) ' 

This book IS based on the Rev Mr 1 leming s 
Suggestions lor Social Dsefulnets ' It is not a 
translation but an original work following the lines 
laid down by the 1 nglisli author It lakes note of 
. ''.SP' ■'•ablution in India which works for social 

uplift IJe Sevavadan of Bombay, the well known 
M«h at Belur tleVishkam Karma Math at Poona 
and allcognateSoc.eMes hive been taken into consi- 
deiaiimi. and vvhereier usefcl and practical sugges- 
tions have been found necevs-ry, they are given in the 
m^ excise hut efTcctiie form The work is wntten, 
not only in a very intelhgeiU wav but it bears the 

Mamp also of liavmg been wriiltii by one who knows 

undertaken townie 
night schools, viU- 
nSj.^ M r ‘ *. uf such subjects of 

Tn a -'d I’-ndled 

‘‘iiuple. and therefore, giving 
prom ses of mal mg the book popular “ 


K. M J 
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Mr Stopford A. Brooke on the ' Gitanjah 
We ate indebted to the kindness and 
courtes% of Mr Sat>endranath lagoreforthe 
privilege of publishing the following letter 
written to his brother Mr Rabindranath 
Tagore by the Rev Stopford A Brooke — 
Dear Mr Tagore, 


I wish I had written before this to you, 
and not only spoken to you through 
Mr Rotheiistein, but indeed I have 
written to you in my spirit during the last 
two months, letters of homage and gratitude 
to the Poet and Ins poetry Yet I ought to 
have embodied these on paper, for though 
things done only within have i life of their 
own and pa«s beyond us, yet we ought to 
shape them, since perchance they may be ol 
some good or pleasure to those we love and 
honour 

Therefore, though late, I send you this 
small letter, and beg forgiveness for delay 
I wasdeeply interested in the Autobiography 
of your faiher, not only by the history it 
gave me of the sshole of the vital religious 
history It records, but chiefly by the 
character repealed in it and by the move- 
ment and life of his spirit It made a deep 
impression on me and awakened many new 
thoughts in me,— too many for me to put 
into words 1 “ce how many elements in 
his soul you have passed through your own 
soul , reshaped them there, and given them 


poaed ui them one person, and one only, 
IS in them 

I hey make for peace, — peace breathing 
from Love They create for us, too storm 
tost in this modern western world, a quiet 
refuge and a temper in which we realize 
that the real world is outside our noise, — 
some world in the things and ideas that 
are eternal in immortal Love 

And because the poems all spring from 
union with this undying Love, they 
appear in beauty, — m a thousand shapes of 
beauty It is well for us, over here, amid 
our crowded varieties and useless philoso- 
phies to have a book which, without de- 
nouncing us, leads us into the meadows of 
peace and love, and refreshes us when we 
are weary, but yet, is not content till it bids 
us to pass from quietude, to shape what we 
have learnt there into the life of men and 
wromen, and bring them also into peace 

I am old and I wish 1 had more of peace, 
of certainty in it But I am very grateful 
to you for bringing so much of u to me by 
day and while I lie alone at night I send 
you the last volume of sermons I have 
published, as a little mark of a great 
gratitude It may interest you to dip^ into 
It here and there when there is leisure, 
and see what a man thinks, who has lived 
through stormy times into old age, and is 
sure that Love is, and was, and will be for 
ever 

I am, 


a new form in your poems Most sincerely yours, 


"Ihese poems of yours, however somewhat 
derived from him, are vitally your own, 
sealed with your own personality But 
the others, the greater number, are, I think, 
the most individual, personal, and original 
poems I have ever read, and how much 
more intense their personal originality 
would be, if I could only read them in their 
own language ’ 

Yet as you yourself have translated them, 
their native air and light still suffuses them 
We have no new soul and atmosphere im> 


Stopford A Brooke 
Emigration from England 
The London Ouf/ook says that the 
dwindling of the population in England, 
“the citadel of the Empire,” is the result 
of England’s unceasing efforts to fiU and 
occupy the vast waste places of the colonies 
with “adventurous scions of the British 
stock” Australia contains an area fourteen 
times the size of Germany and twenty-five 
times that of the United Kingdom, yet 
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punt\ Let fa»lb and hope and courage be 
jourmotco Scorn delights and live )abo> 
nous da>< 

Students and Military Training 
From an article printed in this number 
jt will be seen how students are given 
military training m the United States ot 
America Reuter telegraphs that an un- 
official meeting of the resident members of 
the senate of the Cambridge University has 
passed a resolution unanimously approving 
the influentially supported suggestion that 
students should not be permuted to take 
the Bachelor’s degree unless they are 
efficient Territorials It was resolved 10 
invite the co operation of the Oxford Uni* 
'ersity 

We are against jingoism and big stand- 
ing armies But we think every able- 
bodied man ought to know enough ol 
soldiering to be able to take part in ihe 
defence of his country when occuton arises 
It IS a grievous disability that the vast 
majority of the Indian people can have no 
opportunities for receiving military 
training 

“Prosperous India. 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson concludes his 
financial statement with the sentence 
' 1 rejoice exceedingly that I shall leave her 
[India] loyal and pro*perou8 ’ We do not 
think that a prosperity budget ne<.essarily 
means a prosperous country It is beside 
our present purpose to discuss whether 
India IS getting richer or poorer day by day 
Even if we take for granted the official view 
that India is getting richer, we are not pre- 
cluded from saying what is a stern and 
mournful fact that India is a very poor 
country, a country which is far from being 
prosperous A country cannot be <aiiJ to 
be prosperous when there is chronic scarcity 
m It, when a very farge proportion 0/ its 
inhabitants have scarcely one full meal a 
day, when the same proportion have only 
a scanty strip ol rag to cover their naked- 
nes«, when poverty prevents them from 
giving education to their children, when 
pestilences caused directly or indirectly 
by poverty carry away millions of souls 
every year to the next world, when famines 
occur in some part of the country or other 
almost every other year and when the pro- 
portion of lean, shrunken figures in it is 


larger than in any other country. In July 
11J07, vve/fceived from Messrs. Cassell Ca, 
a new book called “The Other Side of the 
Lantern** by Sir I redenck Treves, Bart , Ser- 
geant-Surgeon to His late Imperial Majesty 
King Emperor Cdwaid VII and Surgeon in- 
ordinary to H R H the Prince of Wales 
now King bmperor George V In our 
August (X907) number, we made the follow- 
ing extracts from that book — 

India (caves on tlie mmd an impression o( poor- 
ness and melancholy, even if in certain disiricts cul- 
livalioii IS luxuruni and if after the rains the country 
IS brilliaiil w th blossoms uhicli no meadow m Eng 
land can produce 

Siddcr than tie country are the common people of 
It rhev are lean and weary lonki ig their clothing 
IS scants they alt seem poor and toiliig for leave 
(u five rhey Ulk little anj Laugh Loss. fnJcccI, a 
snlc ewept or ihe fact of a child is uncommon 
Ihc) tianip along in thu dust with i ule apparent 
objcsi Ollier than lo tramp Whither ihey go Hca 
\en kiow« for they look like men who have been 
wandering for a ccniurv I heir mcaf.rc figures art 
found against the liglii of the dawn and move across 
the great red sun as it sets in the west and one w-on 
ders if tl ey stiff tramp on through the night 
1 hey appear feeble and depressed • * 

The country would seem to be overrun by a mul- 
titude of men women and ch idren all of about the 
same degree a I tile below the most meagre comfort, 
anda fade above the nearest reach of scarvauon 

At night (here is no dvrk alley without the 
sleeping fieures of homeless men 

These are some of the great hordes who provide 
■n llieir lean bodies victims (or the yearly sacrifice to 
cholera (amine and plague Plague will slay 20 000 
in a week, cholera will destroy ten times that number 
m a year and the (amine of one well remembered 
Ume accounted for five and a quarter millions of 
dead people 

The Amnlti Aajor Paliika refers to tlic 
well-known fact that “in the seventies of 
(he last century ilie Goicrriment laid down 
the rule that a district should be declared 
a ‘famine district \vl cn ricc would sell 
there at 8 seers per rupee ' Judging by 
tins standard, one must say that there is 
at present famine every year throughout the 
country, or m the greater portion of it The 
same paper observes — 

There is ihen scarcely a spot in Ind a wh ch is not 
under the gup of malaria plague or cholera These 
scourges either singly or comb nedly, have already 
destroyed many of Ibe fairest d stnets in India and 
the mortality which they are yet causing simply stag- 
gers humanity And is it necessary for us lo explam 
this unique phenomenon? The people would have 
been able to defy these disea'es if they had had sufB 
oent healthy food and wholesome water to nourish 
the r bodies with But they are too poor to get them 
In Bengal said to te the most prosperous of the 
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proMi C1.3, lens of millions have lo drink what is 
diluted sewage fliey are indeed so poor that even 
thirty jears ago when ihe country was in a belter 
condition forty millions of them accordn g lo the 
celebrated Government statistician Sir William 
Hunter did not know what a full meal was through- 
out the year Evidenll) Sir Guy Wilson clean forgot 
all these facts when he rejoiced, in the fullness of his 
heart, at ll e so called prosperity of India 

The Indian ministers labour under one great dw 
ddianlage They see only the pnncipal cities and 
towns m India and from the r prosperous cond lion 
they conclude that Indians are tery wietl oR and 
prospering wonderfullv under their administration 
But Calcutta is not Bengal nor does the city of 
Bombay represent the \\ eslern Pres dency As a 
matter of fact India is a country not of cities and 
towns but of villages and hamlets If minislers had 
the r seats of Goiernment in villages and hamlets 
which present desolation all along the line and not 
ni titles and towns tvbith Ibll in wealth and lostiry 
they would have pass bly to tell another story about 
the prosperity of India and their kind hearts would 
perhaps retoU at the idea of creating a new Capital 
by spending crores of rupees at the cost of theit 
Stan ing and pestilence stricken wards 

Canon Durrant on our moral ideas 
At a meeting of the Church Missionary 
Society held last month at the Allahabad 
Gosttnroettt House, the Rev Canon Dm- 
rant (late Principal, bt Johns College, 
Agra, and notv Bishop of Lahore) is reported 
to have spoken as follovts 
I am going tp make a confession here which no 
body really cares tn make My years in India 
have made me more narrow minded I hope lo juui 
fy that statement before 1 have done \\ hen 1 came 
out to India I beheicd tery much n the revelation 
of God to all mank nd and that iltcre n ust be a good 
many gl mmers of I ght in the Indian religious systems 
t)0 1 beliese there are but after all what you really 
judge a creed by is the kind of thought tendencies ii 
produces Those of us who are engag^ in education 
are brought into very close contact wilhlhc Indian 
character and we see the results on that character of 
the creeds that have held tlws country so long and 
though It may sound uncharitable to say n i cannot 
help thinking there are certain results which we see 
in Ind an college work which are simply deplorable 
One of them is as lo whether or not there is any real 
distinction in the mind of Hindus and Mahomedans 
between right and wrong, and the condusion 1 have 
come to m giving you my opinion for what A is 
worth. IS that long long generations during whicb the 
stress has been laid upon ccremon al ofTences rather 
than on moral offences have brougin about a moral 
obliquity m the mmd of Hindu and Mahomedan 
which IS nothing less ihan deplorable 

We pity the speaker Hindus and Musal- 
mans are not morally perfect, but it is a 
calumny to say that in actual life there 
IS no real distinction rn theif minds between 
right and wrong, a calumny winch only a 


very foolish and narrow-minded bigot it 
capable of uttering. We have no desire to 
reialiate by commenting on the public and 
private morals of Christian peoples, 
or on their thought tendencies ; for that 
would not prove our ethical condition to 
be better than it is 

When remonslrated with, the reverend 
gentlentan is reported to have observed 
in effect that he thought that the meeting 
was private and that his speech v\ ould not 
be reported If that really represents his 
attitude, we must say that he lacks both 
courage and wisdom 


Balkan atrocities 


Reutei has cabled as follows — 

Tl>c Mooieiirgrins have refused to allow the 
Ausuun Consul to lake part in ilie enquiry into the 
murder of a priest named Palic at Dj'ikova and 
(he alleged coercive conversion of Albanians to the 
orthodox faith and have evaded the demands for 
the punishinenl <vl the nthcials in connection with 
(lie Skodra aRair 


Account of Ihe murder of Palic published in 
Sienna recall mediaeval martyrdoms Palic and 
(hree hundred others were bound with cords An 
orthodox priesi, pointing at the soldiers rifles, then 
sad Ether sign this document shuuing that you 
have embraced the only true Faith or these military 
imssionarics will send your souls to hell 

AH signed except P.tic whereupon the soldier* 
lore oil his hab( and beat him wiih their rifles till 
he fell with limbs and ribs broken lie still refused to 
aposiaiee and a bayonet through his lungs ended Ins 
suflervngs 

The Daily lelegiaphs Vienna correspondent 
says (hat fresh eases are reported of horrible atrocities 
by Montenegrins and Servians in Albania Whole- 
sale outrages of women are rcporled aflcr lie mas 
sacre of men and old men and women have befit 
huTTVt ahve 


Pilipino FreeiJom 

Senator O' Gorman of New York says — 


their own affairs Suc^ s 
at Baltimore when the pUlform was under 
Don and was rejected How loig a time r 
reqwredlo^ train these Tilipmos in the art c 
It may require 


gov'Crnment I do not 


ogener 




Ihliitlnd'^rlf’li'^ “ P'oportion-a few hundred 

weu,. t 1 " P0P“'^"O'’ of 7,ocKvooo-can read 

^^rnfweltrdeTertlTa^y'cx';^^ 

mg over to them the d fficull task I belie 
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bhouM Jothis -iss'Xin ns pons Lie. bul tlic ume hns 
uot)«arrucd ' 

To this the New York Eteiiin? Post 
replics:- 

■ Wcihusfacelheclassicnrgumcntof the Imperialist. 
He never means to sta> pcrmnnenlly m any foremn 
tcmiorv lie happens toKCupv to the discontent of «l' 
inhajiianis He is quite prepared to retire ns soon as 
the lime is npe for such a mo\c ishich is another way 
of sa) mu as soon as he is guod and ready 
China and Japan 

I he following passages are taken from 
Mr E Bruce \iittorii\ article on “Tlie 
Tuture ol Japan” ira The Saiional Renew — 
Since the war, upvi ards of ciuhi thousand Chinese 
students Ivaae completed their education in the Higher 
&hools of Tokyo and Kyoto, and many of these, pro* 
foundly impressed by the progress made by ineif 
neighbours in the arts of peace and war, ha\e returned 
to play their part in urgmp their own cooutrsmen to 
1 riew way of t fc— which in its essence is Jspan s » s> 
of life As to the chnnge in the form of goscmcncnt 
in China, while the .Japanese authorities would have 
preferred for reasons already suggesied tlwt eien the 
shadow of a monarchy lisd been retained popuUr 
sympathy in Japan was on the side of the resolution 
ists The Japanese as a whole, otficial and unofficial, 
would base preferred— and still prefer anyilung 10 
that last of all calamities— the partition of China 
among the Powers of the est 

The real resolution tiui lias taken place 111 China— 
and It IS one wiili which Japan, from the lessons of 
her own history is in the fullest sympathy— •$ the 
recognition of the (undamcnul salue of material 
strength the nation in whose eyes the profession of 
the soldier eier ranked the lowest has learned tliat. 
for her own security she must call ler sons to arms 
In preparing herself for self support and sclf<dcfence 
China will need assistance I or this, as surely as the 
flower turns towards the sun, she will turn to Japan 
Already Chinese warships are being buik in Japanese 
yards , and Japanese otliccrs are engaged in the organi* 
zaiion of Chinese land foices Already Chinese papers 
arc urging that important works of deselopment m con. 
nection with mines and railways should be entrusted to 
Japanese rather than to foreign experts And when the 
hour strikes for the Middle Kingdom to shuflle off the 
toils of M eslern tutelage the opportunity for which the 
more \irile section ofthe\c!low Uace is waiting will 
ha\e armed 

For that supreme moment in the history of the East 
the Japanese, on their part, are preparing In a sense, 
Japan needs China more than China needs Japan. 
Chinas immensity, her vast reserves of man power, 
will render her valuable as an ally, formidable as a 
foe While China's immediate needs are military 
rather than commercial, Japan s are commercial rather 
than raihiary The two nations will therefore sene 
as complements the one of the other Just as the 
Japanese look to the development of their trade widi 
Cmna— and wnli the Yangtse Valley in particular— to 
furnish the smews of economic strength the Chinese 
are looking to the Japanese to lay wide and deep the 
foundation of their military strength and (each (hem 
the once despised, bu( now e'seniial, art of war. 


No doubt (he litre suggestion of An offensive tnd 
defensive alliance between the Cluncsc and Japanese 
Empires as one of the probabilities of the near future 
will suffice to conjure up in many minds iliat still 
unintcrrcd bogey, the “Sellow Peril' The simple 
fact that (he two great branches of the Mongolian 
race muster between them a third of the worlds 
population can be made to acquire, on paper, a most 
portentous look and— in the siew of certain imagina- 
tive publicists, among whom history includes a Royal 
oritor— lus bred visions uf scitovv hordes innumer- 
able pourmg from the Kavt on to the plains of Eunpc, 
to launch humanity upon an Armageddon of race and 
color in which sheer weit.ht of numbers prevails Of 


the w 




It assured— that if the 


however , 

* \eltow Peed ever maleriaUtes in the shape, or any- 
th ng like the shape Us esponents assign to it, the 
responsibility for the ensuing cataclysm must be laid 
at (he door of the esi, and of the representatives cf 
Its civilization in the East Aggressiveness — the chief 
attribute of the \V est in its dealings with the h.ast— is 
utterly foreigti to the ( liinese character prudence is 
the key note of the Japanese The uninn— one might 
almost sav the fusion— of the (wo races is inevitable 
but oftiv a keen and unquenchable sense of resentment 
— (bememon either of material virongs mflicied, or 
of accumulated msuli endured— can ever arm ibe 
I jsi against the W est or precipitate a War of Hemis- 
pheres 

Enl results of holding the I. C S Exa- 
mination in England. 

Some o{ the witnesses before the Royal 
Public Service Commission stated that 
Indian youths ambitious ol entering the 
Indian Civil bervice should be sent to Eng- 
land while they are ol thirteen or fourteen 
years 0! age to receive training in that 
country and to be thoroughly anglicised 
The evil effects of this process of angiicisa- 
lion were very clearly pointed out by Mr. 
M P Khareghat, I C S (Retd ), in his 
evidence before the Public Service Com- 
mission at Bombay on the 34ih January, 
1S87 He said — 

There is a great deal of dissalivfaciion felt with (he 
existing system of recruitment for the covenanted Civil 
StrvKe This dissatisfaction is of a twofold nature — 

(a) The first vs produced by the positive disadvan- 
tages under which Natives have to labour if they wish 
to enter the service as at present Thiskindofdis- 
satisfacuon IS felt most keenly only by the ebsses who 
feel that ihey are deprived of ihcir chances of passing 
by Uie present arrangements, 1 e, only the most 
educated classes, such as the University graduates SlC , 
S.C 

(b) The other kind of dissatisfaction, which is much 
mote universal, IS denved from the above but not the 
same It is the feeling of the apparent unfairness with 
which * Native candidates are treated simply because 
they are Natives The only answer which is given in 
justification of such unfairness is that Natives are 
unfit for highei adniinistr'iiive posts until they have 
thoroughly Anglicised themselves from dress upwards, 
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League on jts placing before itself the goal 
o{ self-government for India No com- 
munity 10 India which sets to itself the 
task, of political thinking m a patriotic 
spirit can fail to place before itself the goal 
of self-government and autonomy. 

A. resolution of the Moslem league quoted 
above shows a desire for Hindu Musalman 
unity A similar significance attaches to 
the eighteenth resolution of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference moved by Mauivt 
Wazedat Ahmed urging Hindus and 
Mabomedans to buy Turkish Bonds and 
make united efforts to bring about union 
between Hindus and Mahomedans It was 
strongly and eloquently supported by 
several Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen, 
including Mr B N Basu, who proposed 10 
purchase at feast ten Bonds and further 
purposed starting an organisation through 
the Red Crescent Society for the sale of 
Turkish Bonds, about which it was said 
that there was absolutely no risk or danger. 
The proposal was adopted with great en- 
thusiasm 

The Conference was held this year under 
peculiar difficulties. “We had hoped,” said 
Babu Ananda Chandra Ray, “that with the 
removal of the partition and the advent of 
a Governor imbued vviih British ideas of 
adtniniscracion, the nightmare that rvas 
sitting on us would lift Unfortunately it 
has not and the petty and unnecessary ex- 
asperation of pinpricks continues Wehave 
practically been debarred from enlisting 
our young men as volunteers Those who 
agreed to serve did not belong to any 
Government school or college but the police 
wanted their names and particulars Our 
voung friends were Unwilling to figure m 
the rolls of the secret police as no one 
knew what might be m store for them” 

The Reception Committee, however, prov- 
ed equal to the occasion They enlisted 
elderly men,doctor«, landholders, barristers, 
pleader^, etc , as volunteers, and thus proved 
tlicir manhood by overcoming an unex- 
pected difficulty and making the Con- 
ference as successful as any of ils prede- 
Ce'Sors But though the immediate object 
was gamed, the Conference was deprived 
of Its character as a training ground for 
future sell-saciificing workers foe the country. 
The Government expects the public to co- 
operate with It. Lvidenily it is forgotten 


that co-operation is reciprocal H Govern- 
ment servants place difficulties ui the way 
of the most open, constitutional and legi- 
timate movements of the public, the most 
natural result i‘ strained relations between 
the public and the Government Hearty 
co-operation on the part of self-respecting 
men becomes impossible under such circums- 
tances (tissaid that the people uf India are 
peculiarly vicious in not co operating with 
the police in the detection of criminals 
We cannot endorse this indictment unless 
vve are shown another country on the face 
of the globe, where the system of govern- 
ment and the police are of the same kind 
as here but where the people are never- 
theless more helpful to the police 

Babu Aswini Ki^mar Datta's Presidentiai 
Address 

In the presidential address of Babu Aswi- 
ni ICumar Datta at the Bengal Provincial 
Conference the passage which is most full 
of faith in our capacity and of self-reliance 
and which IS, therefore, the most inspiriting, 
runs as follows — 

The upheaval of the la t few years the restless 
agiutioii against the Paniticn of Bengal and the tro 
mendous force of the Swadeshi moiemenC — Save they 
not proved that we suU have that left in us which 
would sund us in good uead if vve wanted to occupy 
» place )» ilie scale of nations "> Did not the hfe, the 
vigour, the power that was 111 them lead even distant 
nations 10 change the opinion tliat they h iherto en- 
tertained about the Bengali race* Ves, Ladies and 
Gentlemen we have found out the strength that is in 
us now know that we can, if we will shape our 

deUiny \\c have not to wait for some Devas aid 
We have got to take our destiny in the hollow of 
our hands and shape it as we will We have to 
awaken the divmity that is in us and it wilt be 
as we want it to be It is our will that will bend 
all forces at work according as we want them 
to The pride of intellect is ours Thai ihe race 
of Sn Chatanya, of l<am Prasad, of Vidya 
sagar is an emotional race no body can doubt, 
—sometimes our emotions in excess mark our 
fallings and it cannot be gainsaid thnl a nascent 
love for Motherland is visible in the splere of 
our emotions but the will is torpid dormant We 
have to rouse lie will by all means, ilie fire 
that btaaed in the hearts of our ancestors of 
old It IS smouldering in us, we blew it into 
a Rame ashes again arc collecting over it, we 
have to blow on it agan, kindle it and keep 
It up, so that Its warmili may reach ilie farth 
est comers of the land W e must see it consume 
all the evils that have accunnilaied here for ages 
No * Hon pasmmiis no I cl us brace ourselves 
up for another coniinutms round of iiork There 
are some who say that publ c spirit is on the 
wane and we have been tired of the aciiviiy we 
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cxhbiicd icceiiil) I cio i ol believe it Ihere m 
a sptll ol appareiu maclion because wc iiave not 
embarked on a sjstemalic plan o( work Let that 
be defined and taken <ip, and )OU will see howr satts- 
factonlj It will speed on 

He was of opinion that the village orga* 
nizdiions should be placed on an auto- 
nomous basis 

I know ihat ihe wishes of the people are consulted 
b\ offi aU in fonning Punchajels ^ but that is not 
suftiLient ri ose appointed do not led that they 
owe their post on to lie suffrage of the people and 
the villagers do not feel that they have the nglus of 
the electors and tie claims of constituents on their 
representatives It is urged by some that the 
pcinc pie of election 's aw exotic and is aga nsi out 
grain ai d It would take a long lime before it could 
be assmilaled Out the history of the v lUage com 
munilies clearly show that lie underlying princ pie 
UriS at work from time immemorial We also in our 
bojhood used to see the election of the principal men 
of the \ tiage to decide disputes, to superintend local 
works and to administer the affairs d the village 
generallj although the election took place by tacit 
LOnsent without the intervention of any official 
It seem* the ststem of voli'g was not aliogetlier 
unknown to the people of our country ] find a clear 
cut definiie system of voting by ballot enjoned by 
the great Buddha about two thousand and five 
hundred years ago Addressing the Blnkkhus le 
says — 

] direct you 0 Bhikkhus to decide such cases 
by yebhu asika — the vote of the maioniy Vou 
will appoint as the distributor nf <aUka (a slip of 
wood used as a vot wg ticket) a Qhikkhu who possesses 
these five qual lies (i) that he is not capremus (2) 
ihrii he IS not ted astray bv ill feeing Id or by 
affcclian (4) or (ear and 15) is discnminain g aboii 
votes properly given and not g vei 

Ihe 'salakagahapake wastheteket uurr and the 
Uhikkhus voted by saUka a son of ballot 

I do not pretend to say that such a system was 
popular but it is not i nlikely that the Buddhist K ■ gs 
adopted It m certa 0 departments of their adminislra 


The Bengal Provincial Social Conference 
The Bengal Provincial Social Conference 
meitbis year at Dacca h was presided 
over by Mr B N Basu and the paodal 
was almost lull The president delivered 
an introductory advJress and the first resolu- 
tion ran thus — That in the opinion of 
this Conference the custom of child marriage 
IS disastrous to the best interest of the 
country and holding this view the Con- 
lerence records its deliberate opinion that 
the present marriageable age of girls should 
be raised to at least fourteen \eats ” 
Among other resolutions the one 'which 
was given very large pronvinence was 
“ lhat this Conference urges upon the 


community to take all such measures ns 
may be practicable to elevate the neglected 
classes and to spread education among 
them ” Amnngst the speakers, Mrs Saraju- 
bala Dutta, who edits the “Bharat Mahila", 
and several gentlemen from the so-called 
neglected classes also graphically described 
their humiliation and disrespectful position 
and how despised they are in society It 
was impressed that the real strength of the 
country lies in the neglected classes, like 
the NamasuJras, etc . who form more than 
87 per cent of the population and are really 
the backbone and strength of society, 
the lifting up of them would mean an 
evolution both in the political and social 
spheres They formed the mam but 
paralysed limb and if they are not restored 
to a sound condition the whole political 
agitation is bound to end m failure. The 
Conference further adopted a resolution for 
the acceptance of widow maiiiage in 
society There was some controversy about 
the subject Several speakers spoke upon 
the subject with eloquence and the audience 
were quite moved by the heart-rending 
descriptions of the sad lot of child widows, 

I he matter was at last put to the vote 
and carried hy a majority 


Honesty of Subordinate Indian officials. 
One of the objections urged against the 
holding of the Civil Service Compeiitivc 
examination in India is that questions 
would leak out 1 he following passage 
from Sir G F Wilson’s concluding speech 
at the Budget Dabaie shows that in all 
ranks and positions Indians may be found 
who can be safely entrusted with a secret — 

-“i. »“d 
Tr’i “1:’ 

-.-'Tpr,.:?''!';. 'ir:;.' 

caught by the new Uk ^ consequently 


Terronst crimes and political rights 
A paper has appeared in an Knf»li«h IJe 
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ponsible m the last resort for bomb-ihrow- 
ing and other terrorist crimes, and ad- 
vising the Government, at the next occur 
rence of any «uch crime, to withdraw all 
political rights or suspend their exercise 
and enjovment We do not think that the 
writer has been joking , he seems to be in 
deadly earnest. We also think that an 
influential class of Britishers will be dis- 
posed to attach great importance to his 
views and his advice But from the little 
knowledge of past and contemporary his- 
tory which we possess, we find that in the 
freest countries there has been bomb out- 
rages and other similar crimes, and yet the 
people of those countries have not been 
deprived of any of their rights Yet it 
seems insulting threats may be hurled with 
impunity at the heads of the most sober 
and moderate of India’s sons by any fool who 
has a tongue m his head to wag or a pen in 
his hand to wield 

If Englishmen think that absolutism pure 
and simple, greater than what exists m 
India at present, is a remedy for political 
crimes, if they think that the withdrawal of 
the mere semblance of representative insti- 
tutions shorn of its substance which we 
enjo} at present, is such a remedj, if they 
think that a bigger dose of co ercion is such 
a remed}, if they think that what iittfe 
political rights we have, have been granted 
to us out of sheer generosity and solely for 
our benefit, vvithout a very much greater 
advantage accruing to Englishmen them- 
selves from them than to us, then we say, 
thej are welcome to do what they please 
India has survived many calamities, many 
forms of eastern despotism , she will cer- 
tainly survive this proposed form of western 
despotism, mutely to point the moral of 
Its utter failure 

Let not Englishmen be too sure that it is 
an Indian or Indians who are responsible 
for the Delhi outrage 

It seems to be thought that non-ofiicial 
Indians do not care to help the police in 
the detection of terrorist crimes because 
they feel that they are themselves quite safe 
We wonder what relation such a theory 
may bear to the explosion at the house of 
the Hon blc Dr Nilratan Sircar, who is 
esteemed and loied by all sections of the 
community 


A change in the constitution of the 
Moslem League 

A passage in the address which the 
Hon'ble Mr Shafi delivered at Lucknow 
last month as President of the All India 
Moslem League draws attention to a signi- 
ficant and important change in the consti- 
tution of the League 

According to the reused constitution the 6rst object 
of the League is 10 maintain and promote among the 
people of this country feelings of loyally towards the 
British CroviR The substitution of the uords the 
people of this country in the place of Indian Musal 
mans and of British Croun' in that of British 
Goiemaient institutes a d stinct improtemeiit which 
1 has e no doubt ) ou uill unhesiiatincly accept Ihe 
traditional loyalty of the Indian Musalmans to the 
empire under the banner of which ue liie in peace 
and prosperity does not need to be proclaimed with a 
flourish of trumpet nor IS It one of those monopolies, 
(he successful possession of which depends upon exlen 
sue advemsement The British Goiernment denotes 
change while our loyalu to the Empire is unchanging 
and unchangeable ft is the British Croun alone 
«hich IS the permanent aid eier abiding symbol of 
empire Ii 1$ not to this Government or to that vie 
acknowledge allegiance it is to the British Crown it 
self (hat we owe unswervmgand abiding loyaltj 

The Law of Conspiracy, 

It has been said that ihe conspiracy bill 
which has been passed in such hot haste 
IS only a replica of what exists in England 
adapted to Indian conditions The accuracy 
of that statement has been challenged by 
Capital, saying that the Indian conspiracy 
law has been now modelled on what existed 
in England in the seventies of the last 
century, not on the present British conspi- 
racy law But assuming that the Home 
member’s statement is true, we ask him to 
consider the following observations of the 
late Mr W C Bonnerjee on the Sedition 
Bill — 

Mr Chalmers (said Mr Bonnerjee) to make his 
proposed amendment of the law palatable to us says 
that his only object in propo ing the an endroenis is 
to assimilate the law of sed lion in this country with 
the law On the same subject as it exists in England 
Well 1 hate no objection at all lo the law of sed tjon 
in this country being made the same as llie law of 
sedition ui England presided of course Mr 
Chalmers gives us 1 1 this country the same machinery 
for the administration of the law as exists in England 
In England as we all know, trials for sedit on are 
held b«ore a judge who is a countryman of the prison- 
er, and by a jury who arc also countrymen of ihe 
pnsoner, and no irial can take place unless a true bill 
has been found against the prisoner by a grand jury 
who are also country men of the pnsoner Let Mr 
Chalmers give us this mode of trial, and we shall ha 1 
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h 111 !ionc\er «»cfc lie may make ihe Jaw as llie 
(.rcatcM hnj,iier lint lias t-icr lome lo this couiKry 
Till prcvdil maih niry tor trial ol eases of sidilion 
isbid cnoiiKli in all conscience In the presulei ly 
towns 11 iiiU't bo I cld by a jury Uulsniar is lur 
Majests s Uritisli ImJ an sul jctls me cimcmcil llie 
]ur> may consist entirely of I cropeans I do not 
think I sa\ so with all cubniission to Mr Chalmers 
that his Bill proceeds on the lines of the Lngl sh law 
of sed non -It all He IS entirely mistaken in llunkin^ 
It does But assum rg it does Mr Chalmers is 
prepared to (tivc us the po son in the shape of his 
amendment and not tl e antidote to the poison in the 
shape of the hngtish machinery for its adin nistralion 
Nor must \\c forget that in India there it 
nnt the same powerful public opiniois, nor 
the same unfettered right of criticism in the 
press, to check abuses of power by the exe- 
cutive and ibe police 

We. consider the new law to be fraught 
with the possibility of the gravest danger 
to tin. public It makes esen civil wrong 
a crime It makes implicitly, the enforce* 
ment of social discipline by caste pancha* 
yets and similar bodies liable to a criminal 
prosecution, and is thus an encroachment on 
the immemorial customary social rights of 
the people If this law had been m existence 
in the days when the swadesbi agnation 
was at Its height, large numh<*rs of Hindus 
could have been prosecuted for the crime of 
ennspinng to boycott Dntish goods, and 
such prosecution* would have, owing to 
welUknown facts, assumed the aspect of a 
Hindu'Musalman conflict Now that Musal- 
mans in many places tn public meeting 
assembled have resolved to boycott Luro 
pean goods, this law may be set m motion 
it may be that the memory of the defunct 
swadeshi boycott movement, and the nas- 
cent Musalman boycott movement have 
something to do with the passing of the 
conspiracy law 

. Perhaps the Government will set she law 
in motion only in a few extreme cases, 
though we can not be quite sure But it 
IS certain that people will feel terrorised by 
Its hanging over their heads like the sword 
of Damocles Enlightened statesmanship 
should set its face against such demorahsa* 
tion of the people 

Whenever a new criminal law it passed, 
there is the foolish familiar argument trot* 
ted out, “honest and innocent people need 
not be afraid " as if only really guilty 
people are in every case prosecuted and 
iiartassed There is another stock argu* 


mens, namely, that loyal people should 
support the Government, with its implica- 
tion that all who oppose the government 
are disloyal ; whereas the real truth it that 
there It no greater act <if loyally than to 
fcarlesslv criticise and expose the blunders 
of the Government and their wrong me 
thods. It It probable that many of the Indian 
menibers who supported the conspiracy bill 
were influenced by the fear of being con- 
sidered disloyal All the more honor, there- 
fore, to Messit Surendranath Danerjea and 
Viraraghabachariar for the bold stand they 
made against it. It is they who truly reflected 
public opinion, not the supporters of the bill, 
whose votes should show how microscopic 
•s the representive character of our legis- 
lative councils 


Criticism of the Dacca University Scheme 
The Calcutta University has criticised the 
Dacca University committee's report un- 
favorably and unsparingly What the Uni- 
versity has said was supplemented by its 
Vice-Chancellor in Ins last convocation 
address, which was as militant as undtr 
the circumstances It could be. Uut in cer- 
tain respects, perhaps the most searching 
and damaging criticism is that by the 
Standing Committee of the Bengal Provin- 
cial Conference If it it a misfortune that 
the Indiandailies of Bengal do not generally 
•nierest themselves in the affairs of the 
other provinces of India, it is no less a 
misfortune that some journals outside Ben- 
gal write on the problems of Bengal in a 
cocUsore fashion without caring lo be suffi- 
ciemly well informed The Dacca Uni- 
versity scheme is a case in point. Some of 
iheee journals seem to think that it does 
not matter that all influential associations 
and public bodies of all shades of political 
or non political opinion in Bengal have 
condemned the Dacca scheme, and that all 
the most influential and most widely circu- 
iated Bengal journals have disapproved of it 
IhVse journals outside Bengal slick lo their 
Kuns, they think thev are right and the 
^ '^foog, perhaps for the very 

reason that the Bengalis know where 
‘he shoe pinches We commend to these 
oUeagues the observations of ihe Standing 
J-omm.ttee of the Bengal Provincial Con- 
erence on the proposed Dacca University 
We do hope the Standing Commmee will 
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sjbinit tf> the GDvernmsnt and pubh&h 
similar observatton* on important public 
questions, and ihua complete the justifica- 
tion for Its cNistence which has been ao well 
begun. 

The Public Services Commission 
The proceedings and methods adopted by 
the Public Services Commission or by the 
local Gosernments in connection with it, 
continue to evoke adverse comments Thus 
the Indu Prakaih of Bombay sajs — 

It seems that the Commission has been successfully 
terrorised b> the criticisms of the bureaucratic or{;ans 
of (he press and Anglo* Indian correspondents itie 
StaUsman and (he PxonuT and ihc London r<aei 
hate charged the Commission Milh missing the poinU 
really at issue and vsilh raising bitter racial feeling 
by allowing questions and answers on such points 
as — are Indian I C S men as competent as 
European I C S men orhase the Provincat Service 
Indians appointed to ! sted posts of the { C S 
reserve acquitted themselves well or not, eta We 
know what nas prompted these criticisms At Madras 
and in Calcutta most trenchant and convincing evi 
dence was given to show that nothing could be more 
false than the cruelly wanton allegations of the bur 
eaucracy that the Indians had not proved or would 
not proie equal to any duties ihej had been or 
ma) be called onto discharge If this raised biller 
racal feeling the blame rests on the repre«enta 
tives of the European burcaucracj and the 
European merchants who arc dead against artj 
fur W increase in the Indian element in the higher 
services of the country and would therelore bring 
suci) false pleas as the incompeiencj of Indians, 
necessity of a preponderating Bniish element etc 
What we insist on IS that these are very vital issues. 
If the allegations against Indians are true our claims 
shall have to be abandoned If they are not, our de 
mands must be granted The Indians court a full 
enquiry The Anglo Indians would burke U and 
the motives cannot possibly be unselfish We are 
sorry therefore to observe that these points have been 
altogether removed from the Commission s enquiry 
since Its coming to Domba) 

In regard to Bombay we also sec an attempt to 
minimize as far as possible by artificial means (he 
large volume of Indian opinion of tl e truly popular 
size A number of ge ulemen of this party nave, we 
know, sent written statements but only very few of 
them have been called to give oral evidence so that 
a false appearance of public opinion in Bombay vviU 
be given by the oral evidence of the witnesses that 

have been selected for the purpose— selected arb t 
ranly and on no fair principle Out of these 32 
selected men we find so many as 17 Government 
servants many ICS men One rs a Gujrattee 
Sirdar one a Native State M mster of no repute 
The Press gets only one representative Mr Kelkar 
of Poonli and none from Bombay There remain 
Princ pal Paranjpe hfr Lallubhai Samatdas. Mr 
Itarand kar Mr H A Wadia, Sir P M Mdita, 
and the Hon Mr Kothan and two European 
merchants How poorly the indepeident men ol thf 


papiilir ptrty ind the e lucited classes are represent- 
ed in ih^ie 32 w t teases ns selected for oral exainin- 
Uion need not be dilated upon at length ' 

We wonder why sii h men as the Hon Mr 
Gokuidas and Mr W’acha were not called at all 
On the other hand some have been called upon who 
were unwJling 

Many of those (hat sent wntlen suiements and 
some of (hem men of very great note, were not called 
atall We hear that the written statements of those 
not caffed for oral evidence have not been read would 
probably never be read and would not be incorporated 
in the nnat Report of the Commission Their fate 
IS to be the W P B \nd yet the statements were 
submitted in accordance with the Public SotiHcation 
in the Government Gazette which was specially sent to 
certain gentlemen 

But for \fr ^fadgamka^s protest no Indian 
ICS would have been included and even he too 
was examined in camera 

T/ie Lexidtr of Allahabad $a}s — 

We notice that the only Bengali gentleman asked 
for his opinions is Mr Justice Banerji The readers 
must think each for himseff whether it is easy or 
difbcuU to account for the omission of such names 
as Dr Satvsh Chandra Banerji Babu Durga Charan 
Banerji and Mr A P Sen among non ofhcial 
Bengalis such men as Rai Snsh Chandra Basu 
Bahadur among ofticials and Major B D Basu 
among retired officials In the list of public bod es 
to express opinions we miss the Peoples 
Associations of I ucknow and Cawnpore and the 
Sutan Samaj of Benares Then, why have the Hon 
Babu B/ijnandan Prasad and Rai Bahadur LaU 
Daijnalh been left out 7 The most serious dissalisfac 
(ion, however will be caused by the omiss on of the 
names of lion Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and Pandit Bishan Varayan Dar ex presidents of 
the Congress the Hon Rai Ganga Prasad Varma 
Bahadur a veteran publicist and the Hoi Dr Tej 
Bahadur Sapru from the list of witnesses to be orally 
examined Imagine a senous body like the Services 
Commission coming to ascertain public opinion in 
these provinces and not hearing Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya' Not one more word is necessary to expose 
the absurdity of the thing Is the enlightened and 
advanced public opinion of these provinces to find its 
spokesmen in Rai Sathimal Bahadur— does he know 
bogloh ^nd Nawab Abdul Majid ? Is (he National 
Congress view to be all but gnored t 

Babu Motilal Ghose’s Memorandum for the 
Public Semces Commission 
Babu Motilal Ghose’s memorandum is a 
very able and convincing production \Ve 
ate gl&d to find that our contention that 
justice requires that the Indian Civil Service 
bxamination should be held only in India, 
finds support from his views Hts remarks on 
the alleged British character of the Indian 
administration are m many cases similar to 
those expressed in this review. His plea 
for the reduction of the pay of covenanted 
Civilians ( a point that we, too^ have urged ^ 
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IS unanswerable We quote one of hts argu- 
ments 

Here is aRaii a stubborn fact which ought lobe 
conclu«\e on the subject The Indian and the 
Colonial CimI Service examinations are abvcJutely 
idem cal m their nature I he i wo services are rccrui 
ted exactly m the same way So far as educational 
tests are concerned there is not the slightest difference 
between the members of each Yet the maximum 
pav ol the Cejlon Civilian is Rs 2000 the only 
exception being in the case of the Colonial Secretary 
who gets Rs 2 500 per mensem W ith what show «M 
justice can the members ol t' e Indian Civil Service 
demand h gher salar es ll an their congeners in Ceylon 
who are fully their peers m every respect ♦ 

The InJian Daily News says — 

He maltes decided po nts when he quotes the 
average pay of the administration of Ceylon The 
American m the Ph lippines he might have added, 
seems to get very effic ent public servants lor very 
much less than is paid m India Their Pabl c Works 
Department accord ng to Mr Warwick Greene works 
out an average of 4000 pesos or Rs 6oooayear 
And the Philippine climate is far worse than India 
Mr Greene nowever savs it is not sufficient All 
the arguments about the standard and qual ly of the 
Civil Service are foohvh when one finds as is often the 
case one brother ai a Civilian on Rs 2500 a month 
and another brother m the police on Rs yoo. the 
difference between the two being as often asnoi in 
favour of the policeman as regards efhcieucv 

The Aga Khan's evidence 
the Aga Khan ought to rise higher in 
the eatimaiion of all Indians by the able 
reasonable, firm and patriotic manner m 
which he gave hts evidence before the 
Public Services Commission at Bombay 
But we cannot account for hi< irrelevantly 
dragging in the name of Mr Aravmda 
Ghosh as an example of the evil effects of 
sending Noung boys to England for educa* 
tion I he evil effects are twofold (x) 
these boys may succumb to temptations 
and become immoral , (2) they may be 
thoroughly denationalixed 1 he worst 
enemy of Mr Aravmda Ghosh cannot in- 
tmu-iie that hts life and character has been 
anything but very pure And he has been 
b\ precept and example a consistent and 
dislinguivhed exponent of naiionatism not 
only in politics, but in dress, food, religion 
and social practices. It may be said that the 
Aga Khan referred to hts poUlicat views. 
But, in the first place, Mr GIiosVs views 
have never been judicially pronounced to 
be *ednious. though he has suffered much 
for them. In the second place, event! one 
classeshis views with those of men like 


KnshnAvarma, SaYarkar and Uhingra, for 
which there is no jubiifivaiion, there is no- 
thing to prove any causti connection be- 
tween such vievvs and residence in England 
from childhood fur education Krishna- 
varma, Ohingra, Savarkar and men like 
them all went to England long after they 
had left childhood behind 

Let us quote the exact question and 
answer 

Do you regard the result of boy s hiving been sent 
to Cl gland at an early age uiis itisfaclory as a 
whole t — On the wliule, yes none of those have 

Could you give a remarkable instance I— Well 
Arab ndo Ghosh and I can not give a single instance 
of one who could be said to haii giten eminent 
satisfaction 

The Aga Khan should be aware that there 
IS a large number of Indians in no respect 
deficient in intelligence, culture and 
patriotism who tliink that at a scholar, 
thinker and writer, and ab >ve all, as the 
ablest spokesman of nationalism, Mr 
Aravmda Gho»h lias shone out very bril- 
liantly indeed 


Urban and Rural Sanitation, 


In the financial statement for I9t3*i9r4 
bir G F Wilson says ihat he proposes to 
distribute the surplus as follows — 


There are certaiii 
which we intenfl to me 
Will go in grams lo 
canon and sniuiaiion 
«( both o^ial and 
pose to make the folio- 
2| crores (or non 


relaiively smalt requirements 
lei but the bulk of me money 
secure a steady progress in edu 
in ohjevt which has the support 
non official opinion We pro- 
wing dibinbi tioii of funds — 
recurring expenditure on educa- 


3U lakhs to Burma for com muni- 
20 Ukhs 10 Assam for dcvilopm 
I trore in aid of j^eneral p ovintiai resoiir 
ll IS very unfortunate tlia tliei 
no grant for rural sanitation Rural sani 
ration ought to have a nrn r c'aim bot 
becauwthe vast majority ol Indian! liv 
111 villages and because for looking afte 

^ r..po™,bl, 
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' Gold in Bengal 

The news of the discovery of gold, cop- 
per and coal deposits in the Dhalbhum 
Estate in Bengal has not given us much 
pleasure Circumstanced as India is, 
her mineral wealth cannot, generally 
speaking enrich her sons to any ap 
preciablc extent , it will enrich foreigners 
and to that extent lead to the permanent 
impoverishment of the country We do 
not blame foreign exploiters We urge 
our countrymen so to increase their own 
political power &s to be able to control the 
granting of mining rights and concessions 
for the benefit of the India of the Indians, 
so to increase the number of Indian geolo- 
gists, mineralogists and mining engineers 
as gradually to make it unnecessary to 
require the help of foreign skilled workers 
of these descriptions, and so toorgamse indi- 
genous capital and direct its flow lov\ards 
the development of the resources of the 
country as to be able to occupy more and 
more of the industrial field as the years 
pass by 

1 he di«co\ery of gold mines m a country 
attracts to it numbers of adventurers who 
are not very good specimens of humanity 
Looked at from this point of view the 
possession of gold fields is not a blessing 
The generous attitude of a powerful country 
There are many Luropcan nations which 
do not like that any Asiatic country should 
have an independent, strong, settled and 
popular government , for that would stand 
in the way of its exploitation by them 
Many are the ways in which Asiatic govern- 
ments are sought to be embarrassed Ihe 
granting or forcing of a loan is one This 
may lead to the annexation of particular 
sources of revenue, which, again, may be 
followed by the annexation of territory 
So far as China is concerned President 
Woodrow WiUoi has declined to participate 
in this policy of plunder In a statement 
approved by the Cabinet, the President 
announces that the administration has 
declined to request the group of American 
bankers to continue negotiations with a 
view to participation of the United Slates 
in the loan of 125 million dollars desired 
by China The representatives of the 
bankets interested declared that they would 
continue to seek to share the loan only if 


expressly requested to do so by the U S A. 
Government llie reason why Dr Wilson 
declined to make this request was that the 
administration did not approve of the 
conditions of the loan or the implication 
of responsibility on its own part, which, it 
was plainlv told, was involved in the 
request Dr Wilson continues ‘The 
condition of the loan seem to us to touch 
very nearly the administrative independence 
of China lins administration feels that 
It ought not, even by implication, to be a 
party to these conditions i he responsibility 
on Its part, implied in requesting the 
bankers to undertake the loan, might con- 
ceivably go to the length, in some unhappy 
coniirgency, of forcible interference m 
the financial, or even political, affairs of a 
great Oriental State which is just awaken- 
ing 10 a consciousness of its power and 
obligations to Ms people ’ 

Dr Wilson furiher objects to the per 
petuation of certain antiquated taxe» as 
pledges for the security of the loan He 
declares that the American people desire 
to participate very generously in opening 
to the Chinese and to ihe world the almost 
untouched and unrivalled resources of 
China 

While this statement only explains the 
altitude of the Government to the Chinese 
loan.it 15 authoritatively stated that tlie 
same policy will apply throughout Dr 
Wilson’s administration to parallel situa- 
tions in Central America and elsewhere 

‘'Kach and Devayani” 

Our frontispiece this month is an illustra 
tion of ihe well known story of Kach and 
Devayani It was narrated at length in the 
December, iqit, number of this Heview in 
the article ‘Star Pictures” by Sister Ntve- 
diia Kach, the son of Urihaspati, the 
high priest of the gods, becomes a disciple 
of bhukra, the high priest of the Asuras, 
thccnemies of the gods When ICac'i was 
in Shukra s hermitage, DevaySni, the 
daughter of that old sage, fell in love with 
Kach and propo ed marriage Kai.h did 
not agree, whereupon Devayini curjcd 
him that his learning would be of no use to 
him 

The fall of Adnanople. 

Adfianople has fallen and the town of 
Chaiaija is also in the hands of the enemies 
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o( Turkey The besiegeti ol Adrianoplc 
will now join hands with tliQse who have 
been trying to break through the line* at 
Chatalja and march on Constantinople 
Altogether the prospects are very gloomy 
for Turkey and cannot but fill all unprc* 
judiced hearts with sadness Bui the 
Turks have made a most heroic defence 
The future of such a brave people cannot 
be dark, <f there be wisdom in their leaden 

• 

“A Saraswatt Yatra’ 

In climate and scenery, flora and fauria, 
in varieties of religion, culture and social 
customs, and m the many different stages of 
civilisation, India is almost an epitome of 
the whole world All Indians, young and old. 
should complete their knowledge of our 
wonderful country by travelling all over 
It This duty IS particularly incumbent 
on our students, for they can never ‘finish 
their education except in the university of 
travel The approaching long summer 
vacation is eminently suitable for travel in 
the cool hill tracts For spiritual uplift andf, 
as a mental and bodily tome, nothing can 
be better We therefore, hope many slu* 
dents will undertake a “ Saraswati Yatra “ 
We ought to have schools and colleges 
in the hill regions , and for the students of 


institutions in the plains, organised educa- 
tional pilgrimages to the hills ’• 

The beautiful photographs reproduced in 
“A Saraswati yatra”^wete specially taken 
by Mr Afyron H Phelps, and we are grate 
fuUto 'him for their use 

Indians m Ajnenca. 

We regret to learn that'owmg to some 
unworthy Indians trying to make money by 
lecturing in America, ly someiimes'happens 
at present that lectures Jiy Indians do not 
attract hearers 

But what IS a matter of greater regret 
IS (hat ihe unwholesome vieivs or the 
culpable conduct of some Indians, resid- 
ing in the U S A as students or for other 
purposes, are lowering the name of India 
in the estimation of the American public 
We have often recorded the small achieve* 
menis ol our young men there juit to en- 
courage self help, but it would seem we 
must henceforth be very strict in requiring 
proof ol irreproachable character and un- 
doubtedability before we mention anybody s 
name 

In fairness to all students accounts of 
whose successes we have published or re- 
ceived for publication, we should state that 
wc have not heard anything to their dis- 
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.NOTES ON THE EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF INDIA, 


'• KlMAR NAflEiiDRA 

I. 

MUHAMMADAN PFIUOD 
\ f. Mlhammxdvn Coi-cvtion 
** Inlroiuclion, 

T Hb/Muhammadan invasions of India’ 
mark the beginnings o( rnonicntous 
changes not merely m ihe social and 
political sphere*, but also m the domain 
of education and learning No longer did 
the air resound exclusively with the chant- 
ing of the Vedic hjmns or the recitaijon 
of the Uuddhist scriptures, but side by side 
with these, and sometimes m supersession 
of these, were heard the Alls of the Loran 
•and the sayings of the Prophet 3he 
s’ettlement m India of a foreigi\ nation 
vviihitsown ideals and culture ‘developed 
by evolution through centuries and Iheir 
^acquisition of political supremacy in the 
land, naturally placed indigenous ideals 
dnd culture at a disadvantage. And so the 
indigenous system of education was for a 
lime deprived of the stimulus and support 
of stale or royal pationage,^ which now 
applied itself to the promotion of the new 
Islamic learning, and ihe old dcamrng was 
made to shift for itself and thrown upon 
the resources of popular support Some- 
times, It was even put dovvn'and persecuted 
by the political power flushed vviih *-115 
first victories, and we have , harrowing 

• From the author's forthcoming worlv .‘Notes on 
the Lcducational History of India from the Lariiest 
(Times' , . 


Nath Law , m a , b l. 

tales of old Universities broken up, libraries 
looted, and the votaries of indigenous 
dearning. Hindu or Buddhist, murdered 
or driven ‘away homeless These were 
however lha days of unrest and transition, 
of the iravaifs of a new birth, when the old 
order was changing yielding place to new 
The day will yet be lon^to come when 
we shall find the Muhammadan rulers 
patronising the education of their Hindu 
and Moslem subjects alike, and encou- 
raging with equal ardour the growth of 
’other learning besides the Muhammadan ; 
but for about a century or two after the 
fiivi Muhammadan conqueror had set foot 
on the Indian soil, Hindu education and 
liieraiure followed their own course sup- 
ported by their own votaries. It goes vviih- 
oul*sayiog that in these early day*, the 
personal character of the reigning sovereign 
was the most important political factor 
affecting popular well-being, and it was 
especially true m the ca*e of education 

If the emperor were of literary tastes and 
encouraged the cause of education and 
learning, we find his Court a bee hive of 
literary men, poel*, philosophers and 
scientists, and a great impetus is given to 
the literary life of the day We find noble- 
men imitating him and lavishing endow- 
ment after endowment upon schools and 
colleges and distinguished lilerary men, 
for their support and encouragement On 
the other hand, if the Emperor be devoid 
of literary tastes, and addicted to low 
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pleasures and licentiousnes®, "there is a cor- 
re'ponding set back in learning. We find 
his Court deserted bj the literati, and there 
IS a paucity of learned men," The reason 
for this IS not far to 'eek. J he sovereign 
was the largest fountain from which the 
educational institution*, * professor? and 
literary men drew the greatest portion of 
their sustenance, and a slight change in 
his literary taste produced a corresponding 
change in the literary world Centialieed as 
all power was in-the Finperor albne, the 
changes in his will and desire made them- 
selves felt in all directions of nalional 
aclivily The Emperor’s taste was, so to 
'peak, a barometer of the then hieraiy at 
mosphere bomeliines we find, as in the' 
case ol Alauddm Khilji, that the literary 
life of the day was in a vigorous state, 
though the Emperor was devoid of lileraiv* 
taste and even did positive harm to the 
cause of learning when in the beginning 
of his «iRn. he conhscited the endowments 
that fed the literary m'tuutions and learned 
men Such a sttle of things is sutelv abnor- 
mal and wc cannot explain it unle's we 
bear in mind, that private munificence 
plaved not a small pan m the sustenance 
and encoiirageineiit of education and 
literature So, il education and liicrarv life 
appeared to flourish in <piie of the Lmperor 
in the carlv part of hi. reign it was ovving 
to the momentum they liaJ aircadv received 
and the large encouragement thev < blamed 
from private indivtJual', landholders and 
pell) chief' Slate encouragement is Mial 
to the literary and educational advance 
of the counliy and in the days when the 
lmperor hiin'clf was virtual!) the state, 
we can reabxe the important role played 
by him tor good or evil in the iiteiaiv 
woild Uiswhenwc look at the matter 
fioni this standpoint tbit we understand 
the importance of carefully observing the 
lUVivfiy iVo'iVir, cuhwrtuit anu’ oti’ier sucii 
traits in the character of the long roll of 
Muhammadan invaders and emperors who 
came to influence the destiny of India 
Uouk I. 

iTlie /’ie-\fc-^)iul 
ClIMILK I 

\\c shall begin wiih bultan Mahmud and 
levicw sciialim the work of Muhammadan 
sovcicigns, noticing at tin. same time all 


relevant facts bearing on the educational 
and literary history of'jhe period 

Sultan Mahmud, notorious as an icono- 
clast, had one great redeeming feature in 
his character. He was a great patron of 
education and learning, and a staunch friend 
of learned men But a bigoted Musalman 
as he vva«, he did not care to encourage the 
learned men of any other faith, or to foster 
the education ol the people oi any other 


persuasion , 

It need hardly be pointed out that it was 
at liis capital in Ghazni that he showered 
the largest portion ol his nturiificcnce, and 
so to the Hindus, the darker aspects of his 
character were better known than the 
brighter Hie name of Mahmud has be- 
come with them “t synonjm for bigotry, 
cruelty and rapacity combined A Hindu 
who hears of his 17 successive invasions of 
India, of Ins destruction of Hindu temples 
and images of gods and goddesses of the 
numbeiU's people he nvass'vcrtd and put 
to cruel deaili, of the Invoc and horror he 
created and of hi« plunders and devasta- 
tion', does nalurally paint iiini in the blacls- 
est dye In justice however to this bultan. 
some of the redeeming qualities of Ins liead 
and heart should be properly and aiiiquate- 
ly eniphasi'cd 

The ilou^t ol (jlii)Sni 

Ihe following anecdote related by 
Hamdulla Musiafi, the author of 
GuM.i i' verv suggestive “\Klimud’s 
features were verv ugly One day, re- 
garding hts own (nee m a mirror, he. 
became thoughtful and depressed His’Wa- 
zu mquired as to the cause of his sorrow : tO ’ 
vvhich he replied. ‘ h .s generally understood 
that the sight of kings adds vigour to the - 
eye, but the form with which I am endowed 
IS enough to 'trike the beholder blind.* 
live \Nazir replied, ‘bcarcely one man in 
a mdhon looUon^vmcr.b,.r,. .Iw.Mvrmsir.Uw 
of your mind shed their influence on every 
M*i i- ” impartial estimate of 

Alahniud s nualiiirs u .i... r, 

. , i““Miirs, 11 IS therefore neces- 

sary to describe these » qualities of mind ” 

waM. Vx as- 

pects 01 hit character. 
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that annuan> he bestowed upon learned 
men and poets the prmcely sum of ^ooooo 
dinars But his zeal for education uas not 
confined to the mere support of learned men 
he also founded institutions for the perma- 
nent promotion of learning fn the neigh- 
bourhood of the magnificent mosque of 
marble and granite, richly furnished with 
carpets, candelabra and ornaments of gold 
and silver, — the mosque which received the 
endearing appellation of the Celestial Bride, 
— was founded a university supplied with a 
vast collection of curious booWs m various 
languages It contained also a museum 
ol natural curiosities Tor the maintenance 
of this establishment, he appropriated a 
large sum ol monc}, besides a sufficient sum 
for the maintenance of the students and pro 
per persons to instruct youths in the arts and 
sciences * 

Terishta mortover adds the interesting 
piece of informal ion that Unsurj, the scholar, 
who was profound as a scientist, well-versed 
m all the learned languages great as a 
philosopher, and, as a wit and poet, the 
greatest of his age— the man who acted to 
Mahmud as a censor of literature, was ap- 
pointed as a professor of the University of 
Ghazni nnd his versatile talents no doubt 
made him quite fit for the post which he was 
selected to adorn 

The establishment of this university and 
the encouragement of belUs /eiires and learn 
ed men was somewhat ol an expiation for 
the ill gotten hoard of wealth acquired by 
plunder and bloodshed Within a short 
time the city of Chazni became an attrac- 
tive resort of literary men, poets, philoso- 
phers and scientists, which made it a most 
renowned centre of learning, as it was at the 
same time fast becoming a S'CJtt civic 
centre adorned with the beautiful works of 
architecture and sculpture, with public 
buildings and private palaces, with mosques 
porches, fountains, aqueducts, baths and 
reservoirs The city rose to be as famous 
as a Bologna or a Padua of midiaeval 
Europe Of the many learned men of 
genius and eminence who shared the muni- 
ficence of the Sultan, one was Utbi, who 
composed the Tankh i 1 flimnr which was an 
account of the descendents ol Subuktigin 
Another was Uzery Razy, a native of Persia, 
who on one occasion received a present of 

* Briggs Fershta Vol I p 6l 


{4000 dirhams from the Sultan (or a short 
panegync Assudy 1 u>y, a native of Khora 
san and a poet of great fame, was the master 
of Ferdusi The Sultan often requested him 
to undertake the Shah Namah but he ex- 
cused himself on the ground of his old age 
However, when 1 erdusi fled from Ghazni, 
he entreated Av>ud> to supply n part of the 
S'hafi VaiiiWi consisting of 4000 couplets 
Munuchchr, 1 noble of (lalkh, was also 
famous for hu w it and poetry and lived at 
the royal court Un«urv, the grencst poet ol 
his age, 1 great philosopher, scientist md 
linguist, whom we have already mentioned 
in connection with the I niversilv of Ghazni, 
uag 1 great panegirut of Mahmud — vv riting 
quite a crop of odes and iquatrain> in his 
praise \ curious siorv relates that the 
bulian * having one night in a debauch cut 
•ff the long trevses of his favourite mistress, 
was much concerned in the morning for 
what he had done He sat he rose, he 
walked by turns, and his attendants were 
alarmed to approach linn 1 he philosopher 
Unsury accosted him with some extempore 
lines which so please I the king that he 
ordered his mouth to be thrice filled with 
jewels Calling then lor Wine, he sat with 
the poet and washed down hisgncf ’ Unsury 
was appointed by the Sultan to superintend 
literature and no work could be brought 
before Mahmud without his approval Four 
hundred poets and learned men as also the 
students ol the Univesity of Ghazni acknow- 
ledged him as ihcir master who was invest 
ed with the recently created dignity of a 
poet laureate able by his verdict to open the 
way to royal favour for rising talents® 
\sjudi, who was a powerful poet and a 
pupil of Unsury, composed a Oicosi /n/i laud- 
ing the virtues of hvv patron on Uvt occa- 
sion of the sacking of Somnath, as also 
Farrukhi, another pupil of Unsury who 
amassed great wealth through the genero 
sily of the monarch, of which he was de- 
prived by robbers on his way to Samarkand, 
were also of the number of learned men 
patronized by him Nor must 1 omit to 
mention in this connection the name of the 
famous poet who has been the subject of an 
anecdote that has been iterated, times out of 
number, by historians to exemplify Mah- 
mud sliterary ardour 1 mean the author of the 
Shah Namah, the immortal Ferdusi who was 
• PrefsM to Albenini bj Sachau p i 
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attracted to Mahmud s court by the fame of 
his liberality and was charged by the Saltan 
with the difficult task of complciinj; the 
historical poem left unfinished by Dakiki 
whose life was cut short by a servant The 
death of ferdu.i as well as his appointment 
by Mahmud took place in an equallj curious 
way which may well repay a detailcl narra- 
tion ^ ‘It i» written in the books ol the 
learned authors that during the first year*, 
FerJusi took great pleasure m versification 
U happened one d ly that he received ill- 
treatment from somebody, an I he went to 
Ghazni to lodge his complaint to bultan 
Mahmud On arriving near the city, he saw 
three men conteraing together m a garden 
and the poet talk*ci svnh them hoping they 
would help him in the matter for which he 
came 1 he men said that they were the 
bultan s poets and they did not talk with* 
anybody who was not a poet {the three 
men were Unsury, Asjudi and I arrukhi) and 
they took into their society only that man 
who could add a fourth \erse to the three 
verses they would recite When Terdusi 
heard this, he consented to supply the 
complementary ver«e, and the readiness 
with which he did so astonished the poetic 
trio and they made him one of ihem Ifc 
achieved his immediate object and was 
introduced to the bultan whose dis.ernmg 
eye did not fail to appreciate the merits of 
the poet Having afterwards been appointed 
to compose the bhali Namah he wrote a 
thousand verse* for which the bultan 
gave him i ooo dinars when they were 
shown to him for his approval When 
Perdusi finished the poem, the ver«es 
amounted to 60000 and he espected to get 
a dinar for each verse The Sultan however 
on the advice of a few peisons ol rncan 
disposition sanctioned only 60000 diihanis 
to be given to Terdusi as his remuneration 
\ his amount was brought to the poet when 
he was just coming out of a bath He 
was so much disappointed at the reward 
which felt so short of hii ambition that he 
gave a third of the sum to the bath- 
keeper, another third to a sherbet seller who 
had brought some beverage for him, and the 
rest to the person who brought the money. 

Feidusi was slung to the quick by the 
Sultan 9 injustice, which dashed althis hopes 
• for tUe above intacn alionv de Habbm Siat o( 
Khondamir EH oC IV iSS II and f enshta lol 89 It 


and a literary man as he was. he avenged 
tins wrong in a literary way He composed 
about verses which hurled a biting satire 
•It the bultan, incorporated them into tiie 
Sb‘ih Xaimb and fled to fus, his natise 
city, to be out of the reach of the power he 
had attacked One day. some time after this 
incident, y\tmad bin Hasan Maiinardi, wl»o 
was also one of the poets who enjoyed the 
bultan s patronage, was out a-hunting with 
the bultan and having come close to him 
repeated to him several verses out of the 
Shah AuHwfi which were exceedingly 
applauded by him Being asked whose 
poetry it was Hasan answered that it was 
composed by FerJusi The Sultan 
repented of his neglect of the incom- 
parable poet, and ordered men to take 
60000 dinars at once to Tus, and ask the 
poei'spardon In the DaUanslaii it is written 
that when these presents came m at one 
gate of 1 us, the coffin of Ferdusi was ear- 
ned out at the other An only daughter was 
his heiress, but she refused to aeeept the 
presents when offered to her, saying " { have 
enough wealth to last me to the end of my 
days Iliave no nerd of this money" The 
daughters answer was indeed well worthy 
of ihe high souled father* 1 he Sultan 
built a caravansatai wuh that money in 
the neighbourhood of Pus, characteristically 
loath to appropriate for himself the sum 
once given away as reward to a deserving 
man and anxious to apply it to the original 
purpose 


was, his literary bias dominated on one 
occasion his martial instincts, and made his 
zeal for war y leld to dictates of peace In 
1023 A D he invested the fort of Gwalior 
and alter a while, Nanda Roy, its chief, 
willing to conclude peace, sent out 300 ele- 
phants Without riders for the 1 uiks to seize 
and take then f Ferislita has a some- 
what different version of this event and says 
that Nauda had intoxicated the elephants 
with drugs m order to put the braverv of the 
bultan s troops to the test, and also adds that 
along with these preseiiis, which were surely 
of doubtful benefit to the Sulian if they 
were actually m ,lie state meat, aed by 
Fenshta, were offered a few other presents 
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also ° Wliichcvcraccounl be Jrur. ii appears 
that the Sultan could not have been propi- 
t»ated, had it not been lor a complimeniarj 
poem sent to him at the time Its poetry 
was so much admired bj the learned men 
of India, Arabia and I’ersia attached to his 
court and Mahmud was so much pleased 
nith It lint m reiurii he conferred m 
Nanda the Roveenment ol 15 forts ainonR 
which was the strong lort ol Ivilmjar 
This was indeed a rare example in all his- 
tory of the triumph of poetry and literature, 
the \ ictory ol idealism, and it speaks volumes 
in favour of tie man through whom this 
triumph and tins victory were achieved 

We have thus seen lint Malunud, who is 
popularlv known lor his miUtarism and 
plunder, was also a great patron of Maho 
medan learning, and, indeed, m the words 
of our liistonan Fenshta, ‘ no kmg bad ever 
more learned men at liis court + than the 
bultan Mahmud 

Mahmud also bequeathed to lus succc$vor» 
his own zeal for education I he House ol 
Ghazni throughout maintained its reputation 
fur its patronage of learning I he succes- 
sor of bullan Mahmud was 

'geneious to prodigil i> pvtucuUily to learned 
nieii ol whose company lie was so fond lliai many were 
induced m come from all parts lu lus tourl Among 
the most celebrated wc must riekon 
Anvurylvl an Kliwarunny v great ptntosopher and 
astronomer wlio uroie an exkelicnt treatise upon 
astronomy called MmauJy )» renard for nhich lie 
was presented with an elephant s load ol silicr Abu 
Mahomed Nasvhy w^s a man ol cmmint learning 
ID h$ age He wrote a book eiiiulcd also Musaoody 
in support ol the doclniic of Abu Hamfa which he 
presented to the king In the beginning of his reign 
Musaud built many mosques, and endowed several 
colleges and <cUools wlucli he caused to be erected 
in the diilcrent cities of his dominions { 

So in &fu$'iud we hnd a worthy successor 
of Mahmud, maintaining the traditions ol 
his father, erecting magnificent public 
buildings, including schools and colleges, 
making provision for their maintenance 
by rich and adequate endowments, keeping 
up the attractiveness of Ghazni for learned 
men, pay ing particular atleniion to diffusion 
of learning and placing its benefits within 
the easy reach of the general public by 
establishing educational institutions in the 

• Fenshta Vol, I pp 6667 
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several cities of his large dominions. 
Mitkhond, the auihor of tlie Rausnlus Safa 
informs us that he was very fond of tlic 
company of the learned, whom he obliged 
in manifold ways, for which many an 
author dedicated bis bonk to him. 
During ins reign, on the evidence of the 
same auihoritv, so manv colleges, mosques 
and religious cdifi-es were built in ihe 
various parts of his dominions that it is 
impossible to enumerate them ^ For the 
unstinted liberality of this Sultan towards 
tlie Icirned and the cau>e of learning, we 
hwe the tcstiinonv of the famous savant 
Albemni, vvho flourished at this time Ifc 
could not rise in the good gf.nces of bultan 
Mahmud most probably for the political 
antagonism that existed between him and 
\fthmuJ> chancellor MainianJi And so. 
like FerJusi, he has taken a literary man's 
mild revenge upon the bultan by accusing 
him of "having failed m tlie duties of a 
protector of art and science imposed upon 
him by his royal ofhee ” and by lav islitng 
hi$ praise upon his successor in whose 
regime he could obtain his full share of 
roval proicclion and encouragement 

From the writings of Alberuni, we can 
get an insighi into the rapid progress that 
Arabic and Persian literatures were then 
making in laying inder contribution the 
rich store ol knowledge imbedded in both 
Sanskrit literature and Greek Indian 
inaihemalics ami astronomy, astrology’, 
medicine 3nd pharmacology were favourite 
subjects of study with the Muhamm-vdan 
scholars, and translations of Indian works 
including a large portion ol narrative 
literature into Persian and Arabic were 
fast being made by these energetic and 
inquisitive students 

Ihe next four Sultans who came succes- 
sively after Mahmud to sit on the throne of 
Ghazni, were not noted for their literary 
zeal Fenshta on the authority of the Ja- 
ml ttt-Uiia^at informs us that Sultan Ibra- 
him was of a religious disposition and used 
to hear lectures regularly on his favourite 
subjects of religion and morality from 
Imam Yusuf Shujawundy , and on such 
occasions, he showed in a remarkable de- 
giee, patience and resignation, with which 
he used to bear the reproofs of his moral 
* Kauzatus Sala b) Mirkhond Elliot IV, p 138 
f Fft/e preface 10 Alberutii Sadiau 
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tutor He was not certainly a 80\creiCn m 
ilie eye of the guardian of his mora! selff 
and both the pupil and the preceptor acted 
accordingly 

This Sultan excelled in tlie art of fine 
writing cultivated in the East by the Mu* 
hammadan Emperors as a separate subject 
of study requiring particular attention, anil 
like many a Musalman Emperor, before and 
after him, he sent two copies of the Koran 
which he had transcribed with his own hand 
during his leisure hours to Mecca and 
Medina as presents to the Caliph to be 
deposited in their tespeclise sacred \ibta* 

Ihe next Sultan, Beiram bin Musaud 
was possessed of an uncommon thirst lor 
knowledge He infused new blood into 
ihe literary world by his ardent promotion 
of literature, and liberal and open banded 
patronage of learned men Of the many 
Uteraty men who flocked to hts court, the 
names of Shaikh Nizami and Syed Hassan 
Ghaznavy, the former being the author of 
the Mukhzm asar, dedicated to the Sultan 
his patron, and both of them being poets 
and philosophers of wide spread fame, are 
worthy of note Ihe Sultan caused several 
works in foreign languages to be translated 
into Persian, among which was the Indian 
book Kahla Diitinaf This work along 
with a chess board had been sent as a pre 
sent by an Indian king to Nowsherwan 
the Persian monarch by whose viztr Buz 
urjmehr it was translated into Pchivy from 
the Sanskrit anginal It was afterwards 
rendered into Arabic bylbn>ul Mukleam the 
reign of the famous king Harun uI-Rashid 
It was from this Arabic seision that Sultan 
Beiram ordered it to be translated into 
Persian The work was accomplished but 
It bristled with Arabic words and was iuU 
of Arabic poetry, for which it had to under- 
go a subsequent transformation at ibe hands 
of MuUa Husain NVaiz Kashfy in the reigp 
of Sultan Husain Mirza Khwaruzmy, and 
It then got the new title of Anwar Soheily J 
We have now done with the educational 
history of the House of Ghazni, which as 
we have seen, counted among its members 

• kerislita vot 1 p 117 
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several Sultans having marked literary 
predilections and applying the resources of 
tlie stale to the promotion of learning. 

CiiArTEH n 
Tht llcuse of Ghor 

We now reach tlie period of tlie House 
of Ghor, under which learning did not fare 
so well IS It did under the House of 
Ghazni The first chapter of Chon his- 
tory IS associated with the vandalism of 
AlauJdin Chon under whose orders the 
City of Ghazni, pethaps the noblest and the 
most beautiful m the svholc of Asia at the 
time, * svas given up for three, and some 
say sesen, days to flame, slaughter and de- 
vastation \fl the superb monuments 
of the Ghaznevite kings were demolished 
and every trace of them effaced, except 
the tombs of Mahmud, Musaud and Ibra- 
him , the two fir»t of whom were spared 
for their valour and the last probably for 
his sanctity • The real founder hovever 
ol Ghoii greatness was Muhammad Ghon, 
better known for his conouests, which sur- 
passed those of Sultan Mahmud, than for 
nis devotion to letters 
In the interim of more than Haifa century, 
we have a period of chrome war and unrest, 
and so far as literary matters are concern- 
ed, It might be called a very dark epoch 
But as unrest was gradually seitUng down, 
we find Muhammad turning his thoughts 
towards the literary progress of his domi- 
mons, but it should be remembered that 
these efforts were all marked by a religious 
exclusiveness which looked to the progress 
ol the Moslem subjects alone While he 
vxas at Ajmere, Muhammad Ghon. it is re- 
lated by Hasan Nizami,® 

5’ foundauons of the idol 

t^p « a d budi the r slead mosques and coUegfS 
and the precis of Isltm an I the customs of the Uw 
sieie divulged and csltbl shed 

In his zeal for conquest and the spread 
of Islam, m the hurry and bustle of 
battles and the consequent mental preoccu- 
jMtions, he did not forget his duty towards 
the peaceful cause of education 

Besides his work at Ajmere. Ferishta re- 
cords his work of private tuition undertaken 
i • riphnstone \ol I p 5^ 
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in respect o( some of his luike^ sla\es and 
— sa}s he 

“Muhammad Glion liaxing no ch Idren except one 
daughter, look pkasure in educating lucke> slaxes 
whom he aflcruards adopted lour oF the<e sl^\es 
besides Kulbuddin became great princes ol whom 
Tajuddw ^ elduz was one • 

Three of ihe'ewcrein possession ol ex- 
tensive goverr n)ents at the lime of Muham- 
mad's death Kulbuddin in India, A’eldoz 
in Ghazni and Nasiruddin Kubachi m Mul- 
tan and Sindh ^ It appears that in the in- 
struction of these proteges of hi<, he used 
to combine a fiterarj education with a 
training in the difficult art of practical go- 
vernment, ivhtcb was * * * § o essenttal to princes 
CiiAfTCR in 
The SI ne Dyuasl\ 

The House of Ghor was succeeded bj 
the Slave Ojnast) Its founder Kutbuddm 
received his earlv education in a school at 
N>shapur where he became proficient in 
Persian and Arabic and acquired also some 
knowledge of science ^ When he came to 
power in India, he was already known for 
hib Itlerat) tastes and sciiolarship Muham- 
madan learning was promoted bj (he es- 
tabliOiment of hundreds of inosques which 
like the churches of Mediaeval furope weie 
centres oi both religion and learning But 
Kuiub set the unhappy eaample of destroy- 
ing Hindu I emples^ and raising mosques on 
their foundations, which was so ruthlessly 
follow ed by his lieutenant Bakhtiy ar Khilji 
1 he destructive work of Dakhtiyar with 
Its tragic details throws some light on the 
stale of indigenous learning which was 
being jeopardized by the alien power Ihe 
first object of attack was the monastic uni- 
versiiy at Bihar which was then teeming 
with Buddhist students and monks and was 
well equipped with libraries. 1 Ihe atroci- 
ties of Bakhiiyar did not leave a single 
«cholar alive The massacres at Bihar were 
followed by the destruction of Nadiyali 
winch was then bolh the political and in- 
tellectual capital of Bengal Bakhiiyar 

* Fcnshia, \ol I p 200 
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then made a partial amends for his dcs- 
truciM e vvork by his conslruciion of mos- 
ques colleges and monasteries in different 
parts of the countrv for the spread of Muham- 
nnadan learning ® 

The next king Altamash with his political 
preoccupations does not seem to have given 
much thought to the encouragement of 
learning there are however proofs that 
Delhi continued to be the resort of learned 
men There sought refuge the most learned 
Persian poet and philosopher of his age 
Amtr Uuhanyf nbo Bed !rom Bokhara 
when It was sacked by Chengiz Khan, and 
Ihe court of Delhi vvas sufficiently attractive 
to draw him thither for asylum and protec- 
tion, and during his stay there, he wrote a 
great many poem^ Again Nasiruddin, the 
author of the popular collection of historical 
anecdotes m Persian, lived at the Sultan's 
court, receiving his encouragement and 
patronage * Moreov er, the choice of Fukhr- 
\il \fulk Assam) , formerly v izir of the Caliph 
of Bagdad for years and much renowned 
for his vvisdum and learning, as the Sultan’s 
prime minister, shows that Alt*imash had a 
discerning eve and was not slow to recog- 
nize literary merit We further learn that a 
Madrassa was built bv this monarch and 
that this edifice had fallen into a dilapida- 
ted condition in the time ol Sultan Firoze 
rughlak more than a century afterwards 
and Firoze with his characteristic liberah- 
tv «hown in educational matters rebuilt the 
college and furnished it with snndal-wood 
doOr<| Lastly Altamash faithfuHv dischar- 
ged the duly of giving a sound education 
to Ills son Mahmud for whom a separate 
arrangement was made at Loni befitting his 
position. 

Sultana Razia, the gifted daughter of 
Alinmash, on whom devolved the difficult 
task of government, vvho fills a high place 
in the illustrious roll ol Indian women ruler®, 
owed her succes®, in no small degree, to a 
liberal education Fenshta records that 

• labakali \asiri bj Minliaj uv Siraj Elliol, Vol 
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vlie ua« \vcll'\cr»cil in tlit Koran, A)tic)i »}ic 
coiiM rcn>l coned pronunciaiion ® 
IlienexlUvo rc>}.ni of Heiirain and Ma> 
iaiiJ aic eifucauonal\> unimportant «»c«p» 
for ilic piifonaKC of biraj llic tuihor of tlie 
rilakili Sisiri. who wa* appointed the 
principal of N'aHnja Collejje nnd Supciin* 
iriuleni of it» endow in<nl»t 

1 he next SuUan Nuiruddin occupic* an 
imporiani place in litenrx luUor\ tie \\a» 
hirmeli a iclml it and duung the lonjj p*iv«>d 
of 20 ^ear» that he luled he found ample 
oppoflunitie* of adianeinj; education 
Ltcn when a to^erci{*n, he lived the life ul 
a viudcnt md a hermit- a trait of chancier 
VO lare in a kin;* and lie had the vvhiin»ic-il 
habit of purchasing In* food with the talc 
proceeds of the products of lus pcnmatvslup * 
A copj of the Koran tran«cf»bd by this 
sovcreisn unh creat laile and elegance 
was shown by Kan Kamaluddm i«) lUn 
Uaiuta when he visited (nd<a about a 
century after 4 A scholar as he vva* he tes 
] ecled and encouraged scholarship lie 
rose to be a great patron of Persian l«iera« 
lure and the celebrated r<j6cXufi Snsirr 
which It so much drawn upon bv l»s> 
tenant for information regarding India and 
Persia, wat written at hit court and took 
lit name from the bultan 

Nasiriiddin wat followed by Uatban who 
wat also a great friend of Uteraiure and 
his court w as the resort of many learned men 
I Ins wat partly due to the political condi 
tion o( India and tome of the neighbouring 
countiies It was at vlws time that Cbcngir 
Khan was ravaging Khorasan and oiler 
placet, which made more than fifteen princes 
seek an honourable asylum at Delhi 
Allowances behtling their position and 
palaces were assigned to each of them and 
It was this fact upon which flalban used to 
pride himself whenever he had occasion 
to 'peak of his own reign Iri the retinue 
of these princes were some of the roost 
illustrious men of learning whom Asia of 
that time produced The court of the Indian 
Sultan was therefore at once a centre of 
learning and wealth { 
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\ fcmatkablc feature oi Delhi al this 
lime was that it was hoiicy-combcJ with 
literary socielict Prince MaliomeJ. ilie 
eldest sen of the Sultan, vvas a youth of very 
pruniivittg talents and evinced great taiic 
in literature He liimvelf made a choice 
colleciion n{ poems exiracicJ from ilie most 
ccirbraicd authors rhi» wink coniaineJ 
twenty iliousanJ couplets, whicli were cs< 
teemed ific most select ipecimrns then ex 
tant thtspitnce, w iih his inaiked literarv 
taste*, took the lead m the formation uf 
bterarv societies Amir Khuitu, the famous 
pjci, was the tutor of tins prince and uicd 
to preside in ihe prime's literary society and 
the place chosen for llie meeting of the 
fiicmbers of this society was the prince's 
palace * 

There was anolher society imiiaied by 
ilie second son of the ^ullan named Kurra 
Klian llageia In this society, inustciaiii, 
dancer*, acton and slorvtcllers (kissagsi) 
were the menibirv and Ihey used to luld 
their sittings {ici|ucntly at the prinwcs* 
palace 

Ihe fcilloweJ suit Within a short 

time various societies were furtred in every 
quarter of Delhi • The Imperial House thus 
set a fashion in these rehned amusements, 
which was fraught with posiibihlies of 
great good to the country at large 

1 he reputation of the Koyal Coutt vn the 
literary sphere was kept at us high Icrcl, 
mainly through the patronage and literary 
tastes of Prince Mahomed The Court of 
this ptince was frequented by the most 
Ir-arncd. excellent and accomplished men 
of the time Hn attendants used to read 
to him the S/ia/i Samnfi, the Dmani StitJt, 
the Diitniri KhMny and the Ar.i;«s.i/, of 
bhaikh Nuanii Learned men discussed the 
in^its of those poels m his prc'ence t 

UesidesAmii Khuvru, the prince's tutor, 
he had several other literary companions. 

among whom may be mentioned the name 
a pcet The 

p nee delighted to honour the two poets 
?” „®*'*‘*‘* appreciation of their meriis 
^ 1*1 T* proper allowances 

of scion 

iisell^n the 

impOTiumty w„i, „i„ch he used to invite 
•UrUiM vvl I 

HI 0*1^^“.!,.'°'' Him. Eilot, 
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learned men to come to lus Coufl and lue 
there m the midst of all the nd\anla;;cs of 
htcrarj life that a generous prince could 
showur on them At Lahore, he \iMled 
Shaikh Uihman furmuzs, the most learned 
man of that age, hut no presents or en- 
treaties could prcvarl on hirn to remain 
out of hts native country ruran Me twice 
sent messengers to Shiraz to mv ite Shaikh 
Sadi, the famous Persian poet, and forvvardi.d 
with them some presents and aUo monev 
to defray the exp nses of the journey H»s 
intention was to build a Kharl:ih (monas- 
tery) for him ill Multan and to endow it 
with villages for its mainlerance The 
poet through the feebleness of old age was 
unable to accept the inviiations but on Imth 
the occasions, he sent some verses m Ins 
ovvn hand and made his apologies in 
writing, comincnding also in high terms 
the abilities of Amir Khusru, the president 
of the prince's learned societj ® 

flic prince was extremely find of ilic 
company of the learned and could not fore- 
go It even in his expeditions m one of 
which the prince was killed and Khusru 
taken prisoner 

The attitude of Sultan Oalban towards 
the literary world was no less conimendable 
The advice which the Sultan gave, on one 
occasion, to prince Mahomed shows that 
the monarch respected learned men and also 
realized the important help they can render 
to Government if only their wisdom were 
adequately utilized He said, ' Spare no 
pains to discover men of genius, learning 
and courage You must cherish them by 
kindness and munificence that they may 

* Tariklii Firore Slialii uf /laud J n B imi EJliol 
III p no and I enshta \o] I p 


prove the soul of your councils and instru- 
ments of your authority " ° 

Again hts unique conduct in showing his 
rc«pecls tow anU learned men on his return 
to Delhi from his successful expedition to 
Ifengvl reflects much credit on the Sultan. 
After conferring dignities upon I ukhruddin 
Kotwat. who had ruled Delhi with much 
wisdom and ability during his absence for 
3 years, he \ isited the learned men at their 
own houses and made them rich presents f 
In the long reign of Sultan Balban extend- 
ing fora fifth of a century, many an 
eminent and learned man flourished at 
Oefhi Besides the persons mentioned, 
there were Shaikh Shukuijung, Shaikh 
ItahaduJdiii and his sun. Shaikh llad/uddin 
Afil of (liiazni the philosopher, 
ilic pious and learned Kutbuddin 
Bakhtiyar Kiky, Siddy hfowfa and many 
othcis eminent m various branches of 
science vnd literature * 

I>clhi hid been gradually rising in cmi- 
nciKC through the attention of the Sultans 
as a ventre of learning and a resort of learn- 
ed men At the present moment, its literary 
position was very high,— so high that it 
inspired a few verses of Amir Khusru in 
which he with just prile declared that 
Delhi could now successfully compete 
with Bokhara —the great university city 
of Central Asia 

About this time Siddy Mowla, whom we 
have noticed above, founded an academy 
and an alms house at Delhi Of these, we 
shall have occasion to speak m a later 
reign 

• I crulili vol i p fi; 
t 1 crivt U \ ol t P 20, 

{ ll«J I’ 271 

^ \ iJt \m r Uhusru s poem ilic /twita 


THE BELL METAL INDUSTRY OI BENGAL 


§i Us stability, miporiaiil centres, processes oj 
manufacture and tiiiplements used 

T he bell-metal industry is one of the 
few village industries which have not 
suffered from the competition with 
imported machine made articles Inspite 
of the extensive demand forenamelled ware. 


especially among the Muhammadan popula- 
tion, the industry still continues to thrive 
in Its important centres 1 hey are 
Kamarpara, Dainhat, Purbasthali (Burd- 
vvan), Khagra (Murshidabad), Ghalal, 
Kharar (Midnapore), Patna, Bankura, 
Santipur, Islampur, Malda, Rajbari, Kalam, 
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Gomnaii and Rungpui 
of tlie industry SMih : 


A <.hott account 
fe« suggestions for 




Throughout the I’rcsidcncj the industry *” * 

IS chiefly earned on bj Kan^Sns. 

The ianMr, is a sub caste ’of the ioman "‘“'*^1''' ”» *hc bell ,„etal trade repealed to 

\\luch has scteied ils connection uiih artisans popular among the 

the main caste and set up a, an mderendent ora" uZZr l\f *' m,xiure®«ah 

group working in ifj.nrt or bell melal ‘he lammer , J 'he *a.ira m 

Ihej buj iheir matcnal in the foim of **'' the aV/1'’o' 1 " '* 

bta‘s sheeting, nn.i m-.ru(acti.,c the / 1 «.,. m n^l h' nM i^T 

« 'rmriHrj inghlc mixed 


which isan inferioralloy 
of copper, zinc and tin. 
Hell metal costs Rs. 30 
to per- mound. At 
present no other alloj 
eveept ihatiifi seems to 
be made locally. Bell- 
■netal utensils which 
were formerly made 
from manufactured 

b3 the artisans in their 
own shops are now 
exclusively made by 
melting down the metal 
of the old ^JHS<2 vessels * 
The artisans have told 
me that the risk involv- 
ed in manufacturing 
good ftoHSA in the shop 
Far outweighs the possi- 
bility of profils, and that 
utensils made from old 
han$a generally have 
more polish than if they 
make tlie kansa them- 
selves 

01 the two methods 
oi the manufacture of 
bell metal ware, (i) the 
dhala or casting m 
moulds and (2) the ptla 
or hammering, the latter 
IS much more common 
In Ivhagra, Murshidabad, 
which IS one of the 
important centres of the 
bell-metal industry in 
the province, there is 
only one family which 
follows the process of 
into the moulding, while there are 

more than fifty which 
nrnr-..« , 1 1 adopted the pita 

“Zi “i,""' ''“•'■"y ‘b«,“S'";oi°fr,om 
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n)3nu[acturf J, ilie chiit 
or the inouU o^ the nm 
IS fitted into the former 
m ! the whole turned 
up'^ide down I hete is 
s| ICC feft between the 
outer mould and the 
tnnir cure as also the 
run for the casting Into 
the nm now at the top, 
the muc/ii or the earthen 
»es«el with the chips of 
old mctils IS fitted To 
ensure that the viudu 
tils well vvitlt thcmoulds 
these are provided with 
an earthen mouth called 
ihe uah A hole is made 
on the surface of the 
rim and the whole is 
placed in the fare After 
tl rtc or four hours wlten 
the molten liquid has 
filled the hollow space, 
the moulds are taken out 
of the furnace and the 
vcssiU alio ved to coni 
1 li un Icrgo the process 
lx if chiselling and 
p lishing 1 he jih or 
ifiecarihea net is some* 
It nt.» placed above tie 
h k or ihe rim to skmi 
off tlie fluv 

In the hammering 
pn cess the itiicliis or 
iht. earthen crucibles are 
larger Ueing filleif with 
the oil ps of old i tiisa, 
these are placed m the 
furnace 1 woy/ia/>«as or 


an artificial polish is u ed as the uicwmIs scmi c rcufar earthen discs cot er the surface 
do not get the natural glaze uf the it 1 ho iiiuc/it is placed in the furnace for seve- 

1 he p cparation of the mould may be rai hours ft s then taken out and the 
described ihu< ihe outer mould called (ii Ite i liquid comes nut of tl e rmichr through 
the dilee is made fust m earth (mtaed with a h de made m it into the unis or small 


cowdurjg lime stone, gram iiusl v and juie 
cuttings) upon a standard vesst.1 It 1$ 
divided vertically in two aid the two 
hakes are joined again when the vessel is 
taken out Then the ante t or the mould 
of the inner surface is made by ramm ng 
earth inside ihe vessel The moulds are 
then dried, the inner core receiv ing i scrap 
ingand fine polish If a tumbler »s to be 


earthen cup> Od is placed on their bottom 
an I when the liquid has been poured, gram- 
husks are burnt on its surface The burning 
of tic carbo 1 reduces ihe scum and pre- 
vents any free zinc fro n forming an oxide 
the scum is then sk.imm°d off Ihis opera 
non being rather difficult is undertal en only 
by the master artisan 1 lie metal is allowed 
to cool and then made to undergo four 



the chisel is of various 
kinds The) are (i) 
shoiiian, flat, ^2) i:ielo, 
osal, and (3) chaiu, 
elongated The first kind 
IS used for the con\ex 
and ihe second (or the 
concaxe surface Ihe 
cfi ifeii IS used for chisel- 
ling the inside of tumb- 
lers 1 he X esxei is rubbed 
xxnli oil, hair, bnckdiist, 


chiselled and gels a fine 


leparale processes one after another (i) 
Ihe/'ilaor lie hammering process the 
«/insoranx.U aie of various kinds borne 
are hook *.1 aped and called saWes \\ h |, 
the help of iheir hammeis il e ainsans beat 
out the moloU on iHo an, j, 

Ihej want (j) Ihe fta or the film r 
process Ihe black colour on the surface 

c I ” '“""'.'-I 't.oan.oliho 

hie {3) 1 he c/jancha or the scounng nioce>.s 
U) Ihe chiselling and the polishing process. 
The bottom of the vessel is fixed with resin 
toa cjlmdfical xxooden bar and this » made 


«>r in preparing the earth 
for the till dm and the 
ll.ej 

cannot make 
‘he earthen crucibles 
cs ‘hemselxes, iluse are 

artisans I h«. P'^pated bj the master 

■''"t eooJt l,aJ boon 
to tcotui .r.,, T' T' “ ""y hod 

IhonuTObor oI “ll Casio, 

»nJ l!c,ha,„„„‘ fouoltc, m k'hacra 

there has been an .* ‘s about 6o, 

recent xearc of almost 2 e in 
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There are several mahajans iii the loci 
littes where bell metal wares are manulac- 
tured. who supply the artisans with the 
chips of old vessels from which to make 
Xansa These mahajans have their byaftarts 
or middlemen in Cuttack Dainhat, Kharar 
and a few other place*, who send them the 
old vessels These are now charged at 
Re I 6as per seer 1 he artisans of kha^ra 
prefer the old Xanui of this place to the 
■tansa of Cuttack or Dainhat The ^insa 
of Khagra, they sa\, gets a bc'ier pvhsh 
The mahajans pay wage* 6<inrt) to the 
master artisans at a rate determined per seer 


of the metal 1 he following is a fairly 
approximate w vges list 

Bvsle Pek Seek 

1 Fumbler I ron Re 1 gi as to Us 5 2 as 

2 Cup Re 14 as to Rs j 2 as 

■% Cup t* til Sarpoih Re 1 it|H ir> Rs 6 10 as 
^ That Re I I a 1 > Rs 4 2 as 

3 Dish Re 1 9l as 1 Rs. 3 2 as 

6 Dish tt ih > jItsjs Re i as to Rs > lo as. 

D b a or b tel case Re 2 >* is to Rs 4 2 as 

The artisans however in a feiv cases get 
their wages p*r pi-ce without my reference 
to their weight eg in the manufacture 



of tea set* receptacles 
for giiee jhinuks or 
spoons for cf ildren etc 
I hts IS called the itcca 
svstem 

O le of the itnhaj ns 
told me tlat the banee 
lias increased bv ta for 
every rupee during the 
hsi three year* Before 
this period for twenty 
years ihe rite of wa^^es 
w IS almost constant 
ihe milnjins and the 
artisans live on friendly 
term* The imlitjans 
under*! in 1 how to sell 
the wares to the hc*t 
idvantage They lake 
the risk c f buy 11 g and 
selling give out con 
tracts to d fferent arii 
sins for making the 
goods on which they 
risk iheir capital 1 he 
arlisanssupply tliewt/m 
jiHS with the wares in 
the stipulated time 
Though the mahajetns 
retain a large number 
of artisans, sometimes 
50 or even more, on 
their books, they never 
play off one artisan 
against another If 
bad times come the 
capitalist traders might 
be tempted to do so 
but no pressure has as 


ngad poising iheartsanapplji gthecli el >et been exercised by 
to i1 e revohi g vessel them upon the artisans 


1 he 1 a id lail e for ch sell 
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In ilieir retail rales the inahajant lake 2 
as to 4 as per seer of the wares they sell 
From wholesale dealers they take only i a 
for Khagra and 2 as for Calcutta Kaasart- 
^(21 wares The fluctuations »r» the price 
of the kans(T metal affect only those wares 
which the iiiahajani get by giving banee 
to the artisans 1 hose which are manufac- 
tured according to the Ucca system are not 
so Effected 

§ Impmement suggested 

ihe following improvements in the me- 
chantca! methods of the industry mav be 
suggested (i) Stamping front dies instead 
of hammering The necessary mach nery and 
hydraulic press howeser, can beset up only m 
small factoriC', for individual workmen 
cannot afford to buy the machinery costing 
not less than Us joo (j) ihe introduction 
of improved hand lathes for chiselling and 
polishing In the laiter now used, one 
cOolie pulling a double ended rope gives 
a reciprocating movement to the axle, 
and thus there is waste at every reverse 
pull I he hand lathe of the Madras pattern, 
by which one coolie can torn two lathes 
siniultaneoUily by producing a coniinuous 
rotatory molio 1 with the help of the crank 
handle and a cope pass iig round the shaft 
oi the lathe, is must useful and eav ly adapt 


able under the present conditions of tlie 
industry 1 he adoption of such a lathe 
will be quite inexpensive and at the same 
time It will save much time and labour. 

(3) The introduction of punching machines 
to save the trouble of cutting with scissors. 

(4) the introduction of better and more 
permanent plate-moulJs A copper pattern 
may be u»ed as a mould, made in two 
vertical halves, the pieces being kept to- 
gether by four small friction clutches 

Uuc more than any improvements in the 
mechanical processes, the industry needs 
advertisement 1 here is a large demand in 
bell metal wares throughout liengal 1 he 
middlemen cannot cope with the demand 
and they charge pru-es which are often quite 
disproportionate to the wages they give to 
the artisans 1 he employment of agencies 
which will push on the sale of ihe wares 
will greatly stimulate the industry Again, 
most of the wares manufactured by the 
artisans have become stereotyped, the handi- 
craft being degraded to mere automatic 
work 1 he diffusion of technical and art- 
education and ihe adoption of improved 
ariisiic patterns and designs will give a new 
life to the industry in which art seems to be 
now ilmost extinct 

RvLIIV IvVMVL MUkCRJI 


FHC INDIAN PEASAN P 


T O me the most interesting figure in India 
IS tlie peasant 1 would not put even 
the swami above him, the peasant 
feeds the swami The artisan class in 

ihe towns comes next in impoiiance, 

the weavers, the shoemakers, the factory- 
hands, the blacksmiths and tinsmiths, 
the carpenters and masons This urban 
classis also very fascinating for me, as I 
contemplate its manifold activities 

Third in usefulness and interest comes the 
unskilled menial class -the sweepers and 
scavengers, the kahSrs and dob bearers, 
the cooks and khanvama*, the syces and 
coolies — ilie immense and varied un ler- 
world of India, the submerged liumanity 
that longs to break its chains In this 


kingdom of labor, there reigis a stillness 
as of death 1 he peasant, the artisan, and 
the servant aie all dumb Who will give 
the n a voice » Who will be their poet ? Who 
will write a Raniayana and a Mahabharata 
for them’ India waits for her true poet 
I or Ihe p-ople live in huts and hovels, not 
in bungalows and palaces , 

And why am I chiefly interested in these 
classes and not in the well dressed ‘respect- 
able people who make so much noise like 
cr.acls ,n a field at night? J he reason is 
plain Ihese Lbonng cla^ses constitute 
the people of I.,dn I here are a few prin- 
CCS nobles graduates lawyers, bankers, 
physicians swamis. and pundits, in. India, 
but there are millions of peasants, artisans 
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and sca\engers The vast numerical pre- 
ponderance ol these laboring; classes entitles 
them to the place of honor iri our society. 

Besides, tiiese classes produce alt the 
wealth of the country They do all the 
work that is done from year’s end to year’s 
end They feed and clothe all they build 
houses and carnages and roads for all 
1 hey plough and dig in ram and sun, and 
create all that sustains social life The 
peasnt is the anna-dStS, the Vi«hnu of 
society He is the source of ali life and 
strength He is the sun other clashes are 
like planets shining by bis light Above 
all swamrs and sheikh«, punJ'ts and pra- 
charaks, lawyers and bankers, Rajas and 
Maharajas, stands the Peasant, the giver of 
bread 

The artisan completes the work of the 
Peasant He moulds into shapes of beauty 
the Cotton, the raw hide, the uncouth 
timber of the forest, the formless mass of 
metal from the mine His deft fingers give 
us clothc«i house*, ulensiU, shoe*, glasses, 
pens and rudiiksha niilSs— all things that 
distinguish the civili<ed man from the 
savage Verily the artisan is a magician 
I he menial class performs the most neces- 
sary services for society What would a 
town become without the scavengers^ What 
would our ladies do ivithout the ^ob- 
bearers^ The scavengers are the mast«a''of 
society but they don t know it A strike 
of the scavengers would bring the proudest 
prince to liis knees in a week 
Therefore let not “educated,’ caparison- 
ed, perfumed, eloquent, indolent India be 
offended and alarmed, when I declare mv 
allegiance to the unkempt and coarsely- 
clad peasant and artisan Let not the 
graduates begin to murmur when I sav that 
I am not interested in them as such I look 
at society from below they look at it 
horn above They begin ivrlh the raja I 
worship the creator of wealth They honor 
the rich who live m fine mansions 1 honor 
the poor who build those mansions lam 
the mouthpiece of the disinherited millions 
I propose to discuss a few interesting 
things about the laboring classes of India 
ft IS remarkable that Indian tradition 
and history should have neglected and 
despised the peasant and the artisan from 
time immemorial The theory of the four 
castes assigns the third and fourth place* 


to the laboring classes, while the priests 
and the soldiers stand at the top A more 
absurd inversion of the natural order of 
society cannot be imagined We liear 
people speak m rapturous terms of this 
fourfold division They do not see that it 
reverses the true measure of social impor- 
tance 

The social degradation of the bulk of the 
nation, which is implied in this theory, 
condems it as altogether irrational and 
mischievous f am not discussing the caste 
system as a barrier to unity and ’‘national” 
CO operation On this occasion I wish to 
point out the pernicious effects on our 
minds of a tradition that makes the peasant 
the social inferior of the priest and the 
warrior We teach the peasant to despise 
himself Labor has been continually told 
that It occupies the third place in society. 
No wonder that it has lost —self-respect. 

Suggestion is as powerful in social ethics 
as in hypnotism 

We must change the national psychology 
in this respect and by ‘national psycho- 
logy ’ I mean the psychology of the peasant 
and the artisan There is not much use 
in preaching this truth (o the priests, the 
princes, the banker*, the landowners or the 
warriors The graduate will not admit 
that the carpenter is a worthier person than 
himself he is blinded by his diploma 
The raja will not bow in the street to the 
blacksmith his palace cuts him off from 
the realm of truth I he peasant alone will 
hail the message with joy He will know 
his own worth, when he is told that he is 
the first, not the third Nay, we should 
teach him that he is the first and the rest 
nowhere When he hears it proclaimed 
that he is the true Arya (the agricultuast), 
he will rise to his full human stature He 
Will cease to cringe before the idlers, the 
pundits and so)diers, the lawyers and 
mahajans It is time that this soul killing 
tradition of old world sociology be «et 
aside New modes of thought must be 
implanted in the minds of the people 

The Hindus seem to have had a fatal 
predilection for kings and queens Cven 
in our fairy tale*, we always begin with 
the raja and ihe rani The imagination 
of the child is thus poisoned at the source 

The social prestige acquired bv the 
of monks 11*0 degrades and demo'- 
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peasants and the artisans Buddhism and middle class Is it \sorth while to devote 
other cults condemned economvc activity a lifetime of persistent self sacrifice to the 
as ‘ woridliness ’ The ‘ spiritual ’ aspirant manufacture of lawjers and clerks and 
must look down upon such material pursuits bankers? Is this called progress? What 
as corn raising house building and latrine- good does the peasantry gel out of all this 
cleaning This trend of thought tinpaiied activity’ 

the dignity of labor and made the peasant It is curious to find that even the ‘ Cxlre- 
almosi apologize for his work The hjmns mists ’ do not care much for the peasantry 
of the Middle Ages are full of <ientimcnis and the artisans fhej perhaps aim at the 
that exalt the parasitic spiritual ascetic establishment of a national government 
above the laborious peasant and mechanic with a hierarchy of princes and two Houses 
The pvv chological effects thus pioduccd of Parliament and so forth If thev are 
have been disastrous for the social welfare wiser ano more democratic, they talk of a 
Even our swamis and saints hover round republic, with representative government, 
pn ices and rich men Some of the most which would mean the rule of tlie educated 
noted sivamis of Modern Indih visited the classes and the landowners, bankers and 
courts of prince* and thought that the iiiaoufacturers T lie peoj>Ie of India seem 
princes were the strategic points m social to be left out of the cniculations of all 
and religious reform It is strange that parlies anl movements How is it that we 
persons who have renounced wealili and do not think of the peasants and tlieartisans 
rank should ir> to form an unholy alliance first’ Our psychology is lundamentally 
with those who spend Uieir lives in pleasure wrong Our imagination stops at the 
and indolence The people of India are borderline that separates the clean and 
indeed unfortunate Even their samis go li'eraie classes from the dirty and illiterate 
topnices but do not visit the peasants masses Uhere we stop there humanity 
humble cottage begins We waste our lives in the service 

Other preachers and reformers have ad of false gods The nch daises are only 
dressed themselves to the middle classes cousterfeil com They are caricatures of 
the lawyers and civil servants tUepUysi the true humaniiv that lives its busy life 
cians and bankers the ‘ safed posh liieraie on the field, m the factory and the work- 
people Alas' how true it is that wealth shop 1 he pearl lies at the bottom of the 
attracts to itself all that is valuable m the sea the weeds float on the surface Even 
world, even the oppoctunmes for education so it is with Society 

and moral self culture \Mien the swamis The condition of the laboring classes 
lean on the lawyers, the people are indeed of India to dav is one of extreme misery 
doomed to *erviiude and ignorance The Peasant is over taxed 

Every new movement voices the aspir underfed and ill clad He is the first vic- 
ations only of the well to do classes The tini of plague and famine He pays the 
Congress demands a larger share in the princes, the government official, theland- 
administralion for them 1 he various sects the lawyer, the village usurer, and the 

establish schools and colleges lor them priest for ihetr “ *erv ices, and at the end 
The princes give the peasants money for Imlc is left for his owri lainily As he 
the establishment of Urtnenities /or ibe stands near the furrow, ^ 

sons of the rich and the respectable Scholars ’ 
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child’s sob drowned m the mighty chorus 
of indignant labor Let the Peasantry Ije- 
gin to speak of its burden of grief, and all 
poets and poetasters would be hushed into 
shame The real epic of India remains to 
be written The artisans and unskilled 
laborers m the towns live m poverty and 
squalor They are disunited, unorganized, 
devoid of real social* consciousness I he\ 
have very little self rf'pect 

The task devolves on the rare spinU 
among the '‘educated" classes lo the 
eternal glory of human nature be it said 
that the pioneers of the emancipation of 
labor have often come from the upper class 
es Love transcends all barriers of class 
and caste The few who dream dream> 
and see visions feel for and with the poor 
They are ostracized and persecuted by their 
own class, but they are adored by those 
whom they serve They know that their 
culture is‘a gift from the laborers, who main- 
tain the colleges but never enter them 
They realize, with an ever deepening sense 
of obligations, that they must repay this 
debt with unwearied service of the Peasant- 
r} I hey turn away from the ariihcial 
and selfish world of Idlers, and throw in 
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their lot with the workers Such heroes and 
heroines are the saviours of labor 

All those who wish to serve the poor 
must be poor themselves If you would 
help the peasants, go and live among them 
Share their coarse meal and talk their rough 
speech Do not go to them as gentlemen 
Go to them as fellow workers Do not 
preach to them from the platforms of con- 
ferences and congresses, with all the marks 
of your parasitism upon you Divest your- 
selves of your silk and satin and then go 
to serve and organize the artisans of the 
towns and the peasants in the country 
Princes and^ninister*, lawyers and bankers, 
demagogues and journalists will not and 
cannot help the peasants 

If there are some among our educated 
men, who yearn for the higher life of love and 
self dental, they should not waste their 
energy in furtbeni^ the material and po 
litical interests of the rich classes The 
People deserve the full measure of your 
sacriBces Leave the talkers, the idlers, the 
parasites, the cowards, the well-oH animals 
of the middle class Forlo^ the Peasant 
stand> beside the furrow and wistfully asks, 
When Will the light come to me ’ ’ 
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THE W AY TO ART 

An addie,s (fehi*.rfJ befoti. the Panjob Unnerstiy 

bAM\RE*rDK SNATH GuPTA 


T he object of this lecture is to fay before 
you a general nutiine of the meaning 
and significance of Art But before 
I proceed to do so 1 should like to make 
the reservation that you will not expect me 
to gue you an exhaustive and self complete 
analysis of all the different phases of ait 
Also I think It right to make it clear, to 
avoid misapprehension, that you will kindiv 
not expect me to make expositions entirely 
new or original ft is possible I may have 
to reiterate old truths and some of my own 
ideas and convictions may be shared by 
others, for they may be based upon ob<er\a 
tions of the <ame kind 


The impulse of ihe culture of art comes 
to man by intuition The secret keynote 
of art IS joy which may be transferred to 
any recipient Human nature has an 
instinctive love for the beautiful and the 
greatest delight of art is to establish familiar 
relations between the human life and us 
self conscious love of beauty The sense 
of beauty is more or less present wuhin 
every individual But it has to be developed 
under proper guidance Ml 0 / us have 
eyes to see, but most of us r quire to be 
taught what and bow to see There are 
thing» both good and bad, transcendental 
and vulgar, and there are different stand 
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poinj"! iroin which ohieic-xtions i>l )ud>,mtnt 
ma) be made I he mission of ait is to 
leach us the lesson of selection and choice 
so that we may safely omit the infinite 
complexity of things and sentiments and 
try to appreciate and realize some ol the 
emotions and delights of art more definitely 
and thus make the sense of beauty mote 
active and alive 

Ihe human mind contains both the 
creative and receptive faculties Both ol 
these lacuUies are capable ol developmeni, 
even when they happen to ha\e the average 
limitations Amongst artists and art- 
workers these faculties are present generally 
in a very heahhv condition But it must 
not be supposed, that they are entirely 
absent amongst those who are not artists 
I do not believe that artists like poets ate 
always born and never made Ariisis mav 
have keen perceptive, retentive and re 
productive faculties but at the same time 
It must be admitted that the power to see 
to conceive and to imagine is by no means 
a monopoly of artists onl) Even ■( it be 
true that most of the artsists ol the world 
were born with a certain amount of intui 
tive gift which generallj helped them to 
give expression to their art it must be 
acknowledged that they requited a const 
derable amount of application industry 
and guidance to mature their natural gift 
It IS true that mere application and industry 
wiU not make any one an aiiist But ii 
has never been found that the mere birth 
right has made any one an artist What 
IS essentially demanded for the making of 
a true artist or an art lover is the emotion 
of joy and pleasure It does not matter 
whether this emotion is in a rudimenlarv 
or developed form All that is required 
IS the mental tendency of taking delight 
in something fe v, if any men are bom 
with a great enthusiasm for art It is a 
faculty which may be established gradually 
cultivated and developed Sympathy is 
tlie ley note of growing this faculcv of 
enthusiasm for art 

I here are persons who do not take 
pleasure ii any of tne attainments of the 
fine arts It is of course almost hopelessly 
impossible to create in them any desire 
for the emotion of pleasure Such men 
however need not be taken into account 
for they are eiiher the absolutely uneducated 


or those who have their mental (acuities 
in an abnormal condition 

The impulse of art culture originated 
through observation, knowledge and culture 
We have therefore to lake into cnnsidera 
tion only those who are sensitive to the 
language of art Such men are the artists 
and the an lovers Stnctly speaking there 
IS hardly any difference between the two 
from an aesthetic standpoint Artists are 
no doubt the makers of art, and art lovers 
ate those who have to depend upon the 
artistic creations of the artists for their 
enjoyment The essential difference between 
an artist and an art lover is, that the former 
has learnt by practice the skill required to 
produce a work of art , whereas the latter 
has not that acquirement But there are 
elements beyond this supeificial skill which 
are mote vital for all forms of genuine art 
The sense of beauty, ihe power of concep 
tion and realisation of sentiments may be 
alive equallv m the artist and one vvho is 
not an ariisi He who has developed in 
in himself these faculties and has alsn 
acquired the skill of giving expreuion in a 
material form to some of tlie feelings which 
they suggest to him IS an artist But it is 
possible that one who appreciates art, but 
at the same time not himself an artist, 
may le as keen and sensitive an observer, 
if not keener as ihe artist himself and may 
be quite (amiUat with all the sources ol 
inspiration of the artist Take a concrete 
example One who has learnt the art ol 
drawing may very easily draw a true and 
beautiful outline of a fiower But one 
who has not acquired this technical skill 

will not perhaps be able, if at all, to make 

so clever a drawing as that made by the 
artist, hut he wvU have hardly any difficulty 
m saying what the drawing was This 
shows that although he is not himself an 
artist, yet his percepiive faculiv is pethaps 
as strong ts that ol the artist himielf 

fu'"«s of art boih the artist and 
e art lover are equally essential Art has 
no absolute being If ,herc is in art, there 
must be some one sensitive to that art The 
chief delight of art IS a relative gratifica- 
tion of joy of the art producer and the art 
appreciaior of the maker and the admirer 
mat*..* artist necessarily 

“""I ‘i'l'Kl'l tlK «nJol h..en 
He first wants to please him- 
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self b) his art and the higher the ideal of 
his enjojment, the truer and the nobler in 
his accomplishment And he can produce 
genuine works of art only when he has 
been himself entirely satisfied with the 
possible delights of his own creations No 
true poet transfers his sentiments in his art 
unless he has him'elf experienced the thriU 
of an inexpressible delight in the flights of 
his imagination No true musician has ever 
poured 'orth a rich melodj of muaic, unless 
he has been charmed by his own perform 
ance and accomplishment No true paint- 
er ever painted a picture until his inspi 
ration had elevated the belter part of his 
nature and held before him visions of 
beaut}, form and sentiment inhnitelv supe 
nor to what he has actually seen or fell 
Such self conscious enjovment is the origin 
of all true art But this emotion of de 
light, this expression of an elevating sense 
of the beautiful in feeling and imagination 
does not restrict Itself to a limited circle 
It expands grows wider and tries to em 
brace common humanit} This is why al 
though artists are few, their works quicken 
in a vast number of people a keen interest 
for and appreciation of the many noble 
feelings which the artistic creations suggest 
The place of the art critic and art ex- 
ponent is also very important The work 
of an artist ends with the production of a 
work of art His domain does not extend 
beyond that Let us take an example 
Suppose 1 am painting a picture It is 
mine and mine alone as long as t am paint- 
ing it , yours and of the whole world when 
I have finished it Whatever may be my 
inspiration and impulse of artistic cn 
dcavour», I work all xlone, entirely ab 
sorbed in my consciousness that I am paint 
ing It, principally to satisfy my own fancy 
and to derive pleasure myself No one 
then has the right to dictate to me any- 
thing But once I have fimshed it, it is 
open to all sorts of appreciation and dispar 
agement, informed or uninformed criticism 
The duty of the art critic is to regulate 
such comments on proper lines Art is a 
form of expression — an expression of senti- 
ment which may or may not be sometimes 
quite familiar to all All genuine art has 
this characteristic quality The art critic 
has to interpret and explain this quality 
and even sometimes throw new light sug- 


gestive of a fairer creation and expression 
than exhibited or suggested m a work of 
art, so that its intrinsic merits mav be easy 
of comprehension and ita appreciation more 
direct Criticism is itself a form of art By 
Criticism IS meant the art of defining and 
judging the merits of a work of art 

An art critic must essentially be an art- 
lover HiS love for the merits of a thing 
should be the guiding instinct of his obser 
vaifons and judgment It is a great mis 
take to think that the primary object of 
criticism IS to find fault Difliciencies are 
more frequently found in everything than 
excellencies All art has its necessary limi- 
tations It IS easier to find out faults and 
mistakes than to recognize virtues and me 
riis It IS easy to hnd fault, as the fault- 
finding fa ulty is generally very strongly 
present in human nature by intuition , but 
the faculty of appreciation has always to 
oe quickened bv an effort And then there 
IS alway» this danger tliat if the finding of 
only the faults of a thing is made the prin- 
cipal part of criticism its merits may be 
greatly, if not entirely, overlooked The 
duly entru»ted to the art critic is thus a 
sacred trust for, he has to inquire into all 
the possible forms of excellencies which 
the objects under notice may contain or 
suggest There are always two forms of 
criticism possible, one from the standpoint 
of the artist and the other from the stand 
point of the observer As all genuine art 
IS the embodiment of the inspiration of the 
artist, the works of art may be best judged 
if they are reviewed from the standpoint 
ol the artist What may be the ideal of the 
artist he himself has the best right to tell 
us (juesscs or mere speculation may be 
misleading and it cannot be expected that 
the standard of observation and judgment 
ol both the artist and the observer will al- 
ways be the same A difficutty may arise 
il the question is raised whether the artist’s 
conception of the ideal and its delineation 
are entirely rational and would meet with 
the approval of the observer But after 
all the artist is the creator of his work and 
It IS his art and not of the observer that is 
to be judged and aopreciated Every ideal 
has tnflnite complexities and one and the 
same ideal may present various different 
aspects to different persons It is therefore 
desirable tn review w nrks r»f art from th^ 
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siauilpoiot of the arlist to Jerite at least 
some of ilie pleasure which llie artist him- 
se\l has expenenceJ 

1 he supreme enjoyment of all the hnc 
arts IS to tlelincaK. expressions of sentiment 
through the chai nels of con\ cntionalisni 
\ mere superficial analysis of the inccptiVL 
idea of the fine arts will show how strong- 
ly this spirit of consentioiiahsm is present 
in them all Poetry has the first and the 
highest place amongst all the fine arts 
We do not always see or hear the object o! 
a poet s creation as described or conceived 
by him If wc stick to facts and the ordi 
nar\ manifestations seen in nature only 
It will be found that the poet s outpourings 
have no actual being in a material and 
visible Form What the poet has to tell us 
IS some conclusions which he has arrived 
at by making certain observations and feel 
ing some sentiments Ihe poet starts Itom 
some data but IS a' liberty to proceed m 
any direction he mav choose Convention 
■ 8 the basis of his art and the more he it 
able to suggest and represent new feelings 
and varied objects the truer is Ins art Al- 
though entirely conventional we accept 
and appreciate the poet s art as a matter of 
an obvious convention We read poetry 
not to reason but to enrich our storehouse 
of sentimental conception and to develop 
the faculty of realizing and expressing con 
ventional thoughts The art of the poet 
teaches us to see and feel things not only 
as they are but what and 1 ow tl ey appeared 
and appealed to the poet when the higher 
part of his nature was eminently active 
Take music It is also a conventional 
expression and enjoyment Mumc has 
charms and the subtle sense of true music 
appeals more to the imagination than to 
the ears Dul, lor the realization of those 
charms it is essential to take for granted, 
as a matter of convention, that only a 
particular form of sound will come under 
the category of music Doth a song and 
a cry are fully voiced sounds and it is only 
conventionalism that distinguishes one 
from the other The human soul has an 
inborii longing for music, for if is an ex 
presston of melodious harmony But music 
does not exist in nature exactly m the same 
form that we long to enjoy The voice o( 
the singer is affected m the sense that it is 
not entirely miural yet it is tolervted n 


a matter of convention The iiierit of real 
music IS to express a particular senliineni 
andafecUngof tenderness and melody This 
rs why wc are sometimes reminded of a 
^/ri^fos untiring faith of devotion, of the 
undving passionate love of a lover, of joy 
iiiiineasunble and gfitf unfathomable, of 
rage, furv, supjilicalioii and entreaty and 
other cniotroiis when tinder the hjpno/tc 
influence of true music 

lake sculpture and painting Both are 
entirely conventional leprtstnlatvons W'e 
have sculptured flowers and figures The 
sculptured flowers have neither the frag- 
rance nor the beauty of real fresh flowers 
and the sculptured figures have neither the 
grace nor the beauty of living beings But 
we sometimes give them a higher place 
than even to the fragrant flowers and living 
beings What could be more conventional 
than this’ 1 wonder whit we would have 
done had nature produced sume flowers and 
figures ol stone — flowers hard and crude, 
and forms and figure', lifeless and soulless 
I think It would have produced a revulsion 
ol feeling winch would have been the re- 
verse of admuaiion 


ramimg is iiiiewise an entirely conven- 
tional rejiresentation, lor the very desire of 
delineating an expression ol 'entiment m 
the limned compass of a picture is nothing 
short of conventionalism Both drawing 
and painting are mediums of expression of 
the artists ideals Drawing is more vital 
than the art of colouring, for the identity of 
an object solely depends upon it It is the 
backbone of painting Patches of different 
colours will not produce a painting The 
chief expression of a painting lies m its draw- 
ing But we never actually see either outlines 
of objects or such definition of colours as 
shown m drawings or paintings And yet v\e 
represent things both by the convention of 
lines and different tones and shades of colours. 
1 he sense of this conventionalism comes to 
os by natural instinct For instance take 
the outline drawing nr a coloured represent- 
ation ol a human hand or face and present 
it either to an educated or an entirciv un- 
educated person It w .11 be found that none 

. n ”’1 any great difficulty 

"hat they represent 

llie sense ol colour has also a conventional 
, ,‘® , " Pa'"lmgs colours may be represen- 
ted nil „ m fin, nr vhaifed ma«e« I ight and 
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shadow are also as convcnlional as mere out 
lines As we do not fina definite outlines of 
things, so we do not find well defined light 
and shade m nature just as thej arc empha- 
sised in pictorial art I hroughout the infinite 
nnnifestations ofmlurc one tint is so har- 
moniouslj adjusted against anoihcr that we 
seldom feel the difference of li„ht and shide 
and the \arious gradations of colours Light 
and shade do not form an\ part of object*, 
hut they reside in the mind of the artist who 
treats them as a conventional sjmbol or a 
part of the technique of his art to represent 
or suggest the appearance of things A ball 
has no light or shade in Itself and does not 
require anj tor being round But the artist, 
while trjing toconvej the sense of round 
ness may have recourse to shadows and 
gradation of colours, not becau‘e they are 
a part of the ball itself but that ihej are 
essentials relative under certain condition* 
In that case the artist is not only trjing to 
represent the appearance of the haf( but atso 
to suggest the condition under which it has 
such an appearance namel) whether in 
light or shade 

Conventionalism in painting offers a very 
vast latitude to the artist to express hivsenti 
mente There ire some svmbols accepted 
by a common conventional consent vvhicb 
are held essentnl and u<eful for the defini 
tion of the appearance of things Reason 
ingbasno control over thc<e conventions 
however objectionable or unreasonable they 
might appear to be They may be exagger 
ations even to such an extent that they may 
have no truth m them But they have to be 
accepted, for otherwise the appreciation of 
art will not be possible One must be 
prepared to make certain allowances tor 
such conventions to be able to conceive the 
mysteries and subtleties of art I shall take 
an example to show to what an extent con- 
ventionalism may sometimes be present m 
colour representation Take a landscape Let 
It be granted that it is a most vivid and true 
representation of a particular place But if 
one happens to go to the very place he is 
sure to find out to his great disappointment 
that most of the colours in the painting were 
mere exaggerations Neither the sky, nor 
the trees, and hills and other objects what- 
ever they are, have exactly the same colours 
as painted in the picture And it will be 
come quite evident ilnl the picture was 


more a false than a true representation of 
the landscape 

The same spirit of conventionalism is 
present in the size of works of sculpture and 
painting We have both colossal sculptured 
hgures and miniature painted human beings, 
none of winch arc present in the same form 
as repre^nted in art If a colossal figure 
Were to come to life it would be an object 
of terror bmiilarly if a miniature human 
figure were to come to life, it will be look- 
ed upon as a monster But curiously enough 
both are objects of admiration and apprcci 
anon in art 

There arc three kinds of representation m 
art namclv, conventional, traditional, and 
natural forms of representation As pre- 
viously said the spirit of conventionalism is 
present in all these forms of art bverv 
form has a sentiment and every sentiment 
Its basic material Idealism means the 
selection of ccrtun forms or sentiments or 
both ft IS the highest and noblest concep- 
tion of Cither a form or sentiment— perfect 
m the sense that it is never conscious 
of any mwtake or weakness The ideal 
directs whatever the artist does ft is 
the driving force of the artist which 
awakens the power of intuition, insight and 
imagination m the artist I his is the func- 
tion of the ideal and its presence is vital for 
the aspirations of art We all possess cer- 
tain mental faculties but they are not 
always m a conscious slate We can see 
things as well as feel or fanev them in the 
mind there are things visible nd con- 
ceivable We feel sensations which have a 
direct reference to visual things but then 
we have sometimes sensations which have 
a deeper root and which carry us far beyond 
the lealm of visual objects the ideal is a 
thing of this realm It has never anv real 
being for it is a thing of the imagination 
ft IS never complete, for imagination has no 
limitations Consequently the realisation 
or representation of an ideal is also never 
complete But the higher the ideal the 
noblerts the realisation and achievement of 
the artist 

The chief expression of conventional re- 
presentations is newness Such representa- 
tions may be as remote from truth as may 
be imagined The dragon is entirely a 
grotesque and conventional representation 
and It has no existence except in the 
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in’ajiination Hut it i> on!) an cxaggcfatcd 
ccniccpiion of perliapsa lizard W’lioexcf wa* 
tlie firit artist to draw a dragon lie must 
i(i\c first secrv the swift and peculiar 
nioiemcnt of a liMn„ lizaid Ific field oi 
imaginaiion is sciy wide and man’s 
contemplativcnc's sery deep Our »ma* 
gmation can make us conccite things 
tuchaswchasc neser seen and mako us 
fiel such sentiments as we have never 
felt before But the power of irnagmation 
has an essential limt Whatever we 
conceive or feel must he necessarily based 
upon what v.c have acluallv teen or fell 
None of us have seen either hell or heaven 
but most of us have conceptions of both 
(f them It hardly requires any analysts 
to show that out conceptions of both heaven 
and hell are entirely confined to our concep- 
tions of our actual experience and 
knowledge ol Idc Heaven vs but art 
expression of the highest ideal of human 
jry vnd pleasure hell an intensified and 
exaggerated expression of the bitterest 
1 ind of misery and suffering experienced 
in actual life 

Ttke another example — the conventional 
form of an angel Both m Cucopean and 
Persian art angels are representations of 
human beings with wings The Indian idea 
of an angel is very much the same 
htnnarat are representations of human 
beings with the termination of birds The 
angel is unquestionably a fictitious object 
and It dwells only in ihe imagmanon 
But on a closer examination it will be found 
ihat the idea has been derived from natural 
objects and living men and women Birds 
flv because they are possessed ol wings 
*1 hey soon fly high up in the eihenai blue 
which IS insepitably associated with the 
human idea of I enven and God Man has 
no wings to flv but he longs and a<pires 
to reach this Better Land which he beheves 
and lor which he craves Tins physical 
i-nabvhvy vn maTi Vo 'icd Vo the conception 
of a winged angel— a Vuman being nilh 
the wings <f a bird prcsumahly with she 
u'fa lliat lie mav have ihe be irt and soul 
of a human being, «o that he could led 
and conceive like man, and the wings of a 
bird to enable him to float in ibc air and 
come down from I eaven to earth with the 
mt"age of love and peace 

The tfaditional form of representation 


in art has also a similar basis and may be 
reasonably called a part ol conventional 
representation Certain convcnliont be 
come a part of the faith and belief of the 
people of a country winch graduvilv assume 
the form of traditions I hey do not admit 
o( any teasoiving. for faith is always sttongcr 
than evidence Miracles are impoisibililies 
if put to a lest of rational argument, and 
yet they have a strong hold even over some 
of the most cultured and advanced races 
of mankind Belief is a hypothesis, not 
always an axiomatic truth In traditional 
representations such hypothesis is always 
very strongly present Ihe appearance of 
God on earth as a human incarnation is a 
mvihical belief whicfi has appealed to 
different faiths in different foims This 
traditional idea owes Us inception perhaps 
to the human desire of having some super* 
natural forces of good amongst them to 
dispel the spirit of evil. According to 
Hindu myihotogy, V'ishnu the preserver, 
has ten incarnations all of whom appeared 
at some critical stage, in ilie affairs o> men 
I shall take the liberty of telling you one 
ol the legends connected with the incarna 
lion of Vishnu to show how a traditional 


belief finds impression in art 

The legend goes that Hiranyakasipu, the 
lord of Ihe Asuras, by virtue of severe pen 
ance obtained from Brahma, the boon that 
death would not come to him through any 
created being nor would he die on the 
earth or oo water The Asuras are the 
declared enemies of the Gods The boon 
ol Brahma was apparently an assurance 
of iivvvnoitalvtv and Hiranya m his pride 
and vanity aspired even to the throne of 
Vishnu But It was destined that his pride 
would uliiroately lead to his rum Hiranya 
had a young son, Prahlad, who was a 
most devout worshipper of Vishnu This 
was intolerable to Hiranya and when he 
found that no amount of persuasion would 
induce Pralihd to give up worshipping 
V ivhnu, he ordered the child to be put to 
dcadi He was thrown into the fire but 
the fire would not burn him The leaping 
flames touched Prahlad w.ih the balmy 
touch of a thousand lotus flowers He was 
next thrown under the feet of an elephant 
lobe immpled to death but no harm befell 
im thrown down from a great height 
he wav quite unhurt and even the veno- 
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moub fangs of mfurntetl ^tfpenls could not 
do him any mjur> He was next chained 
to a heavy stone and cast into the sea, but 
behold, such was the power of faith that 
the stone floated like a cork Thus all 
attempts to kill Prahlad failed and the 
exaspcrited Hiranya demanded what had 
saved the bo> PrahHd who had the 
praises of Vishnu always on his lips re- 
plied that Vishiu was his Prese/vcf and 
He was everywhere and no injurv could 
come to His worshipper Maddened with 
the passion of hatred the Asura king said 
'If your Vishnu is present everywhere and 
in everything, let him come out of this 
pillar ’ And ^ymg so he struck a stone 
column ‘ Yes," said Prahlad, in his 
supreme consciousness of the presence of 
the Divine in every place and every thing 
'My Preserver is here He touched the 
stone pillar, which was at once rent 
assunder and Vishnu issued forth from it 
in the form of NriJiwghrt -li itur or tlie in- 
carnation of the lion man Seizing 
Hiranya, Nnsingha laid him across Ins 
knees and tore open his body and killed 
him And so Hiranyakasipu died neither 
on land nor on water nor was killed by 
any created being 1 he story of the death 
of Hiranyakasipu is a myth, but it has 
the essential moral of the victory of faith 
and devotion over unbelief I he Gods 
were powerless for according to the boon of 
Brahma, Hiranya could not be killed bv any 
created being which made him a terrible 
power for evil lo keep the boon of 
Brahma intact, it was fieces«ary that the 
destroyer of Hiranya should be someone 
other than a created being 1 his difficulty 
was got over by an incarnation of Vishnu 
who assumed a form combining the images 
of man and lion This image of Nnsingha 
IS very often the object of art in India, and 
neither the grotesqueness of the conception 
nor the terrible work done by the incar- 
nation of Vishnu IS con'idered repellant 
Finally we come to the form of natural 
representation in art Mans love of Nature 
has been evolved ever since he became 
conscious of the beauty of form and the 
beauty of colour in natural manifestations 
But the study of nature and its mierpreta 
tion and representation m art is a new and 
modern development It is more of a 
science than an art and its chief enjoyment 
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IS in the strictest sense, a mere exercise of 
the skill of imitation in none of the works 
ol old masters do we find natural representa- 
tions deliberately emphasised They 
suggested or even sometimes represented 
certain elements of nature but such repre- 
sentations or suggestions were always 
incidental and never formed any vital part 
of their art fn some of the Ajanta pam- 
iings, there arc representations of hills and 
mountains forests and gardens, seas and 
lakes, and fruits and fl iwers borne of them 
are entirely conventional in form and the 
others are exceptionally cl&ver imitations of 
natural objects But they always have 
a secondary place in the subject of the 
painting It was not the chief object of 
(he artists to pamt them merely fur the sake 
of reproducing or imitating them but their 
presence in the composition of the paintings 
was solely due to the inseparable or impor- 
tant relation that they had with tfie subject 
matter of the paintings 

Nature is replete with beauty and sugges- 
tions of bsautiousness We live in nature 
and our very being is a part of it And 
thus our conception of form and the sense of 
beauty is gradually and unconsciuusiv 
developed ilirough the appeal of the emo- 
tions of delight ari»mg Irom the sight an 1 
feeling ol beauty mamleated in nature It 
IS in the nature of man to be re<:poiisive to 
some kind of beauts, more or less, and as 
he sees natural manifestations he begins to 
sluJy, admiie and then love nature But 
the study of nature is only the begmnin'’ 
of the theory which leaches us to search 
fur beauty and form«, and it should not be 
mistaken for the final, highest and noblest 
achievement m art The secret of natural 
representation m art i» the attempt of man 
to transfer and project in his art the sug 
gestion of that beauty which has appealed 
to him through the observation of nature 
Truffi to nalu e is an inexact and almost 
meaningless idea There can be no 
absolute or complete truth to nature in art, 
for nature includes truths and manifestations 
more numerous than the particles of sand on 
the sea shore No truly literal copy or 
•mitation of a natural object or effeti may 
be attained , but even if such achievements 
were possible they could not come under 
the category of true art For in that case 
It would be a question of skill only The 
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mission ui art has a niJcr and iiubiLr out* 
look than the mere physical iinilalion 
of objects I tulh to realism ami nature 
cann >t cover the entire field of art. Had 
the climax of all artistic endeavours been 
onl) an admirable representation of Its like 
in nature where would be the subliniii} and 
greatness m art i 

by natural representation in an n may 
be meant, at ibc utmost, that an alienipt 
has been made to show a pamai tepresen* 
tation ul tile effect of nature under certain 
conditions No amount of labour and lecb 
meal skill, can reproduce in art any na- 
tural object, just as it exists m nature 
When an artist wants to make any repre 
sentation ol a natural object he only means 
to try to attempt to copy out ol us infinite 
complexity, only a few Features which fiavc 
appealed to him 

For instance lake a portrait or a study 
of a flower from nature In bath of these 
cases It will he found that only certain ele- 
ments which are essential for the identifica- 
tion of the individual or the (lower have 
been imitated I he skin colour and the cor- 
redress of the features in the purtrau and 
the imitation of the form and colour of the 
flower have only so much of truth to nature 
in them as to make them recogmrable but 
neither of them have the infinite charm and 
grace which they possess in the natural state 
Thus It will be found that in the definition 
of a natural object, the artist omits its etc 
ments infinitelv more than he includes m 
his work 

A suggestion of the beautiful is the quest 
of art But there can be no definite stan- 
dard of beautiousness bvery one has his 
own standard of judgment and it ig only 
a truism that no man can probabty be sen 
sitive to every kind of beauty I his is the 
reason why we sometimes appreciate and 
like a particular work of art belter than 
others 

Art is creative A national spirit is 
inlusedbyart It is always the expression 
of ihe highest and noblest culture of a na- 
tion Ihus in all true art the character of 
a people under certain conditions is dis- 
tinctly represented and as the wheel of lime 
turns round this characteristic representa- 
tion changes The change may take the 
form of either a conscious sinking down 
or a self sought rising up It ail depends 


upon ilie ideals, fir all art 11 the mterpre- 
talion of itie tialional ideals flic human 
intcllei.t lias an inborn jiower of reasoning 
and judgment, of feeling nnd expression 
IntclUclual culture develops and comple- 
ments tint power, and art chastens it to 
fonnulile its own ideals It tt m this 
atjteci that art becomes vital to nationality. 

Art IS an cxprcsfion of enjoyment If ilie 
artist d d not derive any delight m produc- 
ing work* of art the) would not fiavc been 
made at all 1 he feeling of pleasure w Inch 
IS the basts of all art may be shared not 
only by the artists but by others The 
poet t verse, the singer's song, and the 
painters painting produce emotions of de- 
light in the heart of all ilieir apprcciatofs 
it IS true ihat all the different forms of the 
fine arcs Jo not appeal to alt men alike 
Obviously tins is quite natural, for the tem- 
perament and mood of all men are not 
one and the tame But if a particular 
form or style ol art does not appeal to 
some one, it should not be concluded that 
It hat no true 'esthetic merit. The expres- 
sion or represeniation of art always comes 
from wuhin The creative faculty in man 
remains inert so long as hi» receptive faculty 
IS inactive An nrlisiic creation is nothing 
but a visible embodiment of the concep- 
tion an artist has realised through hit te 
ceptive faculty Whatever may be the ac- 
tual achievement of an artist )t must be 
admitted that he mu>t have seen or felt 
some beauty which led him to try to trans- 
fer It tn his art His success or failure is 


dependent both on liis acquired skill and 
also on the nature and quality of his ideal 
If we admit that the key note of art is joy, 
It becomes self-evident that every artistic 
work IS the embodiment, of at least some 
part of the pleasure which the artist derived 
at the thought and endeavour of producing 
It No artist has or can make any one 
else see or feel beauty in his work unless he 
bimseUseesor feels it, for leptescntations 
in but the projections of the emotions 

of delight winch the artist feels through 
the appeal of the Sense of Beauty f he 
artist feels tins delight for he is sensitive to 
the beauty which .s the quest of his art 
Ihis pleasure may be (ell b\ all who ate 
likewise sensitive more or le»s Poetry, 
music and painting please us only when 
wc are sensitive to them Education, culture 
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and {amiharuj produce and develop this 
sensitiveness in us This is ivhj \\e some- 
times feel a hjpnotic charm m the muse of 
a poet, the voice of a mus cian or the art 
of a painter He who is sensitive to this 
hypnotic sucgcstion, to this touch of an 
indehnahlc jo\, is never thcrebv rendered 
less manl), rather he becomes the manlier 
man, for there can be nothinj; more enno- 
bling than the conception and realisation 


of the beautiful, the culture and apprecia* 
tiof} of the arts and graces fluman life is 
not all work, drudgery and suffering Ml 
health} human nature requires a certain 
share cf the influence of the graces and 
the muses The function of art is to offer 
toman all the possible delights that the 
culture and appreciation of aesthetics can 
bestow This is the divine destin} of Art 


THP Ef I CriVF ( AI IPHATl h\ MF-DINI 

Tmasslateo from thl Oermvn of Dh Weils Islamitiscue 
B v Mh S Khloa Dtikiisii via net (Oaon), Bvk at Law 
Calcitta Umversitv Lfcti her is Histohv or Isiam 


t Aul Baku 

M OHAMEI) who issued law%anddirev 
tions regarding <|uite unimportant 
questions and ceremonies maintained 
as regards the constitution of the sta e the 
profoundest silence The unbiassed reader 
can scarcely End the smallest hint in the 
Qur’an as to how the new 1} founded Islamic 
Empire was to be governed after Ins death 
Not only as an inspired prophet did \lolia- 
med fill to give any direction as to the 
most important branch of the law of the 
constitution but even as a temporal ruler 
he made no arrangement as to how and by 
whom the Arabs whom he had reduced 
to subjection were to be governed No 
other reason for this silence can be sugges 
ted or accepted than his desire to avoid all 
in ius death Manv faithful, e%ca 
if thev did not perhaps take him to be im 
mortal, still expected that his end would be 
something extraordinary such as it was with 
Christ and other prophets And even Omar 
would not believe in his death until an 
improvised verse of the Quran, unknown to 
him, was cited which spoke of the mortality 
of the Prophet This verse is said to have 
been revealed after the battle of Obod, at 
which Mohamed was taken for dead and the 
faithful had lost alt courage and all con- 
fidence ft runs thus ^^ohamed is a mere 
messenger of God Many have died before 
him Should he die a natural death or 


were lu to die in battle -would vou turn 
awav from him i c would vou becomt. 
dislovai to him ^ II tins and simihr verses 
of the Qur an had really been revealed ear 
Iter— (his fact at least proves this much that 
besides Abu Dakr, who was anxious to ea 
hort the Muslims to remain firm in their 
loyally to God and to his Prophet, no one 
else remembered that in the later vears of the 
Prophet s life any mention vvas ever made 
of his death 

Mohamed perhaps made no arrangements 
about his successor because he wished to 
give off-nce to no party On one side were his 
daughter Fatima and her husband Ah, and 
on the other was Abu Bakr The dictates 
of aHection pointed to All, but sober judg- 
ment marked Abu Bal r out as the more 
«wtaWe SifccesscfT, Oaty or? hfs s/ck 
is \Iohamed said to have expressed a desire 
to leave some instruction behind but the 
intensity of the fever prevented him from 
carrving out his purpose and thus he died 
without making his last will and testament 

fmmediately three parties were formed 
each laving a claim to the sovereignty At 
the head of one was Omar, the later caliph, 

who stood out for an elective caliphate 

with the electors and the elected to be sure, 
of the oldest companions of the prophet 
He anticipated that the choice would fall on 
Abu Bakr — his friend The otner partv 
was headed by Mi and his uncle Abbas 
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chanipjons ol iiereditary monarchy The 
third party was the party of the MeJinites 
who al'o supported an elective monarchy, but 
would confine the right of election to thetr 
own people because to their fostering case 
alone Islam owed its power and its ultimate 
success In the capital, at least, the Medimtcs 
would have come out triumphant if they had 
only acted in unitv and concert but as al- 
ready mentioned the old inhabitants ol the 
town consisted of the tribes of Aus and Khaz- 
raj who from the earliest times fought with 
each other for supremacy and preferred a 
foreign rule to the rule of the rival party 
Thus failed the effort of a section of the 
Mcdinvtcs to raise their chief — Sa ad Ibn 
Ubaid — to the caliphate While Ali was 
busy with the burial of the Prophet ''who 
was interred at the very spot where he had 
died in the house of Ayasha and which later 
on was incorporated into the mosque ad 
joining It Omar succeeded m securing the 
election of \bu liaUr Ali protested in 
vain and only gave in alter the death of his 
wile &ut Sa ad left for Syria and sa d when 
called upon to render homage Uy God ' 

I will not do homage until I can discharge 
against thee the last arrow from my quiver 
until 1 dye the pome of my lance with thy 
blood until my arms become too feeble to 
wield the sword against thee 

Bitterly contested as it wa«, the caliphate 
at this time was more a burden than a 
desirable position 

Mohamed had spread his faith more by 
bribery cunning deceit and force than 
by conviction After his death, therefore 
It was abandoned in many provinces 
Ayasha's own words are these — ‘When 
the Prophet of God died the Arabs cast 
away their faith the Jews and Christians 
raised their head the hypocrites concealed 
their hypocrisy no longer, and the Mus 
hms looked like a forlorn herd in a cold 
wintry night To stifle the disloyally of 
the tribes of vvhom some reverted to iheir 
old freedom others to the n orship of their 
old ancestral idols or lent ear to the newly 
arisen prophets and propheie<ses, there were 
needed clove cohesion of the faithful tlieim 
perturbable wisdom of Abu Bakr and the 
unbending energy of Omar The danger 
was so imminent that even Omar quailed 
before It Omar otherwise *0 severe and 
energetic, counselled Abu Bakr to win the 


Ueduins over by exempting llieni from the 
poor fat , a tax, by reason of which, ihev 
had broken away from hint Here Abu 
Bakr showed himself the stronger and more 
resolute of the two Ifc rejected the 
advice with indignation He was deter- 
mined above everything to adhere to the 
revelation with unJeviating constancy and 
to fight any one who would by a hairs 
breadth depart front it 

With the death of the Prophet revelations 
had ceased and therefore no change or 
modification could be made in them He 
pledged himself to govern his subjects in 
strictest conformity with the divine laws, 
and called upon the people to be the 
judges of his government He addressed 
the following words to the crowd assembl- 
ed to do him homage, and he faithfully 
adhered to them unto death — - 

Oyc people' you have chosen meyour 
Chief Magistrate though I am not the 
most excellent among you If I act 
(ighteouily — deny me not your co opera 
tioo U 1 do wrong— oppose me Truth 
begets trust untruth leads to treason I 
will treat ihe weakest among you as the 
strongest until 1 have vindicated his right, 
and 1 will treat the mo»l powerful among 
you as the weakest until he abstains from 
unrighteousness Obey me so long as I 
obey God Should I act contrary to the 
command of God and his Prophet— you 
are released from your oaih of allegiance 
SoscrupulouswasAbu Bakr that although 
Medina itself was encircled by hostile tribes 
and could only be protected against 
attacl s by defensive measures, he never 
theless despatched the expedition against 
the Syrian borders planned by the Prophet 
Until the return of the troops he could 
only confine himself to measures defensive 
Ihus by well considered si itees he beat 
back the rebels in the neighbourhood 
ol Medina After the return of the 
troo^ he appointed a number of com- 
manders to crush the rebels spread 
over the \rabian Peninsula These com 
roandeis were assisted by the tribes still 
yal to Islam and the flower of the old 
composed of the \lDh/>/<trin 
an khalid one of the first of the 

pnerals appointed by \bu Bakr, directed 
T*. against the false prophet 

ai X who like tlie prophet Mohamed, 
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announced Ins diMne rcvelitjoa in rh>med 
prose, and to whom the inbe of Asad and 
its allies had rendered the oitH of alle- 
giance He compelled him to fly to Syria 
and repeatedly defeated the tribes attached 
to him I herealter he fought the faUe 
prophet Mu«ailamah who ruled the pro- 
vince of Yamnma and inflicted on his 
supporters a crushing defeat 

While Ivhalid, as faithless and blood 
thirsty as brave, was dealing a fatal blow 
at Musaitamah, the most dangerous enemy 
of Islam, the other generals were quelling 
the rebellion in the province of Ilahrain. 
in the coast-land of ihe Persian Gulf which 
in consequence of the death of the Prophet 
had rejected Islam, in Oman where a false 
prophet had arisen, and in Yaman where 
on account of the poor tax ihe yoke of 
tslam was thrown aside 

Thus by the end of the \lih year of 
the Hejira rebellion had completely been 
stamped out of Arabia, and Abu Uakr, 
loyal to the mission of the Prophet, could 
think of extending the rule of Islam bexond 
the confines of his nans e country 

khalid receixed orders to proceed against 
the province of Iraq, on ihe lower Luphraies 
and the Tigris, then forming part of 
the Persian empire Iis inhabitants were, 
to a large extent, of Arab origin and 
XX ere goxerned by Arab princes ac- 
knowledging Persian suzerainty. Here the 
fight xsas no longer, as it was in Arabia 
with the people, but it xvas a fight with the 
Persian troops who, for a long whifr, bad 
not known what victory was, — for since Ihe 
invasion of (he emperor Herakfius. the 
Persian Empire, owing to aristocratic feuds, 
civil war, famine, and female rule, had 
grown feebler and feebler 

Ivhalid marched from Yatnarna with zooo 
men, but by the time he had crossed the 
frontier of Iraq he could count 18,000 
under his banner, (or the prospect of booty 
had brought the Arabs round him— some to 
fight for God and his Prophet, others to reap 
a rich harvest of booty 

According to the direction received from 
the Caliph he wrote forthwith to the com- 
mander in-chief of the Persian troops — 
‘‘Accept Islam andyou are saved, pay tri- 
bute and receive for yourself and your 
people our protection Otherwise you have 
only yourself to blame, for Iwilladxance 


towards you with an army winch loxes 
death as you love life ” 

By these words IChalid intended to en- 
courage the truly faithful to encounter the 
enemy with an absolute contempt for death 
and with an assured certaintx of a life of 
excrlasting happiness Moliamed had re- 
vealed, to be 'ure, quite a number of xerses 
in the Qur an, calculated to stii his follovx ers 
to deeds of a most daring character 

‘Oelicxenot, saysthe Qur'an 'that those 
who perish m the path of God are dead, 
tliey lixe and w ill be taken care of by the 
Lord I hey are blessed with His mercy 
and (hey will receive with joy those that 
follow them ' 

1 itese and similar verses which acqui ed 
more and more popularity with the masses 
were not merely conventional expressions 
They urged them on to heroic acts and 
may be regarded as 1 very important item, 
among the causes, which led to the rapid 
growth of the Islamic Empire — however 
much the love of war and greed of booty 
natural to the Bedums as well as the inner 
decay and corruption of the Persian and 
Byzmtine Empire may have i.ontributed to 
that end The Persians w ere not $0 deeply 
demoralized as to yield to the victors at 
the first onslaught They fought repeated 
ly against the troops of khalid -though un- 
successfully— and lost, m the first year of 
ihe war. under the reign of Abu Bakr the 
whole of the country situated on the 
wcslcrn banks of the Euphrates, together 
with the towns of \nbar and Hira — whence 
Khaltd extended his excursions over the 
whole Chaldea and gathered immense 
booty from the state treasury Just as he was 
preparing to cross the Euphrates once again 
to carry on the war right into the heart 
of Mesopotamea he received orders from 
Abu Bakr to join the Syrian army which 
urgently needed his help In the spring of 
the year63q as the number of the volun- 
teers, anxious to avenge tlie defeat at Muta, 
had grown considerabh, the Caliph sent 
several battalions to the frontier of Syria 
and Palestine to win, as he hoped without 
much resistance, fresh laurels for Islam The 
times were propitious , for the Byzantine 
Caesar, since the Persian war, was stricken 
with a paralysis of Imperial energy , the 
\rab inhabitants of the frontier wereoKend- 
ed by unreasonable parsimony and the 
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Cliriiiian po|>i,tjUt>ij '\eiL iiifljiiuJ »i»to 
pasMon bp tlic fpoliaiion of j;o\ernof» and 
ccclcsiasiicjl oppretnon flic rir»l expedi* 
>ion» of tbc tbtcc comimnJcti. "I'O »ntiivi» 
duill) ait-ickcil b>ri-i from three diffcrrnt 
points were atlcnJcd with liitte tuccrtt, and 
not until Klialid had arii^cJ with a reinforce* 


of Ilk coiiijilctc prcwnaiiDtJ \» a la"- 
gucr lie ,*ct an cicellcnl example to ln» 
tuccckkor*. for m care* unprovided for in 
live Om'an and the tradtttoni of the Prophet 
he t,ave dccitioni in convuliaiion wiih llie 
juntli. dccikiont which wtih few exception* 
became bindini; authonlie* 


mem of 9000 men and taken over the 
supreme command did iluiiR* begin to 
brighien for the Muslim* \* the most 
imp' riant events nceuircd in the reign ol 
the Caliph (tmar \v e u ill revert to (hem in 
the sequel \hu ilakr died of fever at (he 
age fbj Jind \ii^u8i, \ D Mindful 
of the (r tiihle which the questi >n of siivcei* 
Sion had ovcasioried on the death i»l the V’lo- 
phei \hu Bakr when he fell the end near 
at hand> thought of deciding the qui'tion 
m favour of Omar tfe sent tor the most 
important and influential comptmons < I the 
Prophet and put forward before them Omar 
ai the most co npeteni and the most suitable 
man to direct the alUin of the siatc then 
he coilecied the chief* of the people and 
made them take an oath that they would 
acknowledge the succetsor app>inted by 
him I his being done he appointed Omar 
Uut when the announcement ol this choice 
caused anxiei} in some quarter* on account 
of the severity of Omar, Abu Uakr 
said -*Omar was so «et ere because t was too 
weak \\hen he rules alone lie will be 
milder than I for often has he ined to 
appease me when he noticed that I was m* 
dined to be hard verily I know ihai his 
interior is better than w hat seems from his 
exterior 

Abu liakr's private life was as irreproach- 
able as was his public life Noihing, 
indeed, could be suggested against him 
except that he was too indulgent towards 
Khalid lint that was an act of political 
wisdom He used the treasures, which bis 
general* sent to him out of the booty, 
for purposes of state and stale onjy 
He him*ei| remained as poor as before, and 
continued for some time even as Caliph 
to maintain himveli by trade and farming 
until his companions persuaded him to 
devote himself entirely to Government 
Then alone did he decide to accept a fevv 
thousand dirhams a year and a summer 
and vvintet suit He was kind, simple, 
and pious As the first collector of the 
Qur’an, to him belonged the credit 


If OstSB 

A specially propitious star watched over 
the infancy of Islam, for it set at the head 
of the Muslim* a man, such at Omar, who 
vvai in fact as Abu 15 akr fiad described 
him circumipect and energetic, who, free 
from every seirtshnei*. had constantly one 
and one object only 10 view, and that was 
the welfare and prosperity of the state, 
who on account of Ins genuine piety and 
conicienitouiness as well as his patriarchal 
simplicity had stood out at an exemplar 
for all subsequent rulers, and who under 
the Prophet and the Cahph Abu Dakr 
wielded a powerful influence In frugality 
and economy he even surpassed hii 
predecessor flit food consisted of barley 
bread and dales or olive, his drink was pure 
water hit bed a padding of palm leaves 
He owned only two coats -one for summer 
and one for winter and both were cons- 
picuous bv extensive patch wotks At the 
pilgnmages (and he was absent atnoiiel 
he never used a tent H„ garment or a 
mat lasiened to a tree or a pole served to 
protect him from the burning sun Thus 
lived the man who wat the undisputed 
master of Arabia, whose generals, during 
his reign, conquered the faire*t and richest 
provinces ol the Persian and liyzantme 
Lmpire His most earnest endeavour was 
to do justice, to maintain the puiny cl 
the faiih, to secure the conquest of the 
world He refused to keep any longer at 
the bead ol the bvr.an troops a mam fif-e 
Khahd, who had stained his maniat glory 
with murder and debaueberv, alihougli it 
was he who retrieved ihc honour of rhe 
‘■•"I' o' Yam...k and 
..ilMih. bw„b5 .dcc,„>,>,ciorj 

over the Christian troop* (immensely 
superior in number) which led to the 
Damascus, the capital of 

r T?j Arabia the faith, free 

from false doctrines, he banished the Chris- 
tians from Kapan and the Jews from Wadi- 
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ul'Qur’a, permitling them to take their 
moveable property with them and allotting 
them so much land in other countries, of 
their choice, as they had been dispossessed 
of Tor a similar reason he decreed as 
mentioned above, that in all conquered 
countries the non^Muslims should be dis» 
tinguished from Muslims bj their dress, so 
that they might be recognized at 
first sight and treated acccirdinglv In the 
rapid diffusion of Islam outside Arabia all 
Arabs who had fallen away from Abii llakr 
and were on that account excluded from 
participating in the holy war were pardoned 
and were distributed partly in the Syrian 
and partly in the Persian arm} Omar 
could reckon upon those, thus pardoned 
to emulate the old troops in bravery and 
valour — whether from religious conviction 
or otherwise 

It was indeed high time to reinforce the 
Arabs on the Euphrates if they were to 
retain the priies won bj Khalid Abu 
Ubaidah, the new Commander, had fought 
several battles successfuKv, but was beaten 
at the battle of the Bridge, near the rums 
of Babel, and perished with the majority 
of hi8 troop* An insurrection in the capital 
of Persia prevented the total wreck of the 
Arab troops before (he reinforcements Omar 
therefore sought to make amends for these 
losses by new acquisitions Muthanna, who 
now took charge of the troops, was again 
in a position to measure swords with the 
enemv, and he *ent out his cavalry on pre* 
daiory expeditions to the other side of the 
Euphrates But when Yazdajcrd ascended ihe 
throne the combination against the Muslims 
became all but universal, and Muthanrva 
had to retire into the desert where he 
died in consequence of a wound received 
at the battle of the Bridge On the receipt 
of this mournful news Omar, in (he spring 
^33> proposed personally to lead an 
army lo Iraq, but Ins fnends dissuaded him 
from this intention ind he appointed 
Sa’ad Ibn Abi Waqqas as Commander in- 
chief, who in the battle of Qadasijya inflict- 
ed so complete a defeat on the enemy that 
Yazdajerd had to surrender to the Muslims 
the so called Arabian Iraq and to confine 
himself henceforward to the preservation 
of the provinces situated to the Last of the 
Tigris with Madam as the capital Hira 
was again taken possession of by the 


Muslims the fort of OboUa was captured , 
and the town of Bassorah vvas founded 
which commanded the navigation of the 
Persian Gulf 

These successes, which secured not only 
fame and glory but also rich booty and 
unbounded luxury, attracted more and more 
troops The Arab armj became so power- 
ful that Yazdajerd left his residence at 
night without even a show of fight and 
retired with the remnant of his troops to 
Hutwan, in the high mountain chains of 
Media When Sa'ad entered the abandoned 
town and witnessed its ‘plendid palaces 
and pleasure-gardens he recalled to his 
companions the words of the Qur an which 
referred to the Cgyptnns drowned in the 
Red Sea but which applied equally well 
to the Persians “ How many gardens and 
fountains and cultivated fields have they 
forsaken and how many places of pleasure 
and delight in which they were wont to 
find jov Neither the heaven nor the Earth 
mourns for them All these have we (God) 
bestowed upon another race ' 

Sa’ad fixed his headquarters in the white 
palace where he sent for the booty consivt- 
ing of gold, silver precious stones, weapons 
and works of art bo immense was this 
bnoiv that alter deduction of the legal 
fifth (or the stale treasury there was still 
enough (eft to pay iz ooo Dirhams to every 
soldier At the instance of Omar the Mus- 
lims had to leave Ciesiphon and to make 
(he newly founded city of Kufa, situated 
on an arm of the Euphrates, the seat of 
(heir Government Belter climate, splen- 
did strategical position and the (ear of cor- 
ruption in the old capital of the Persians in- 
duced Omar to issue this order Yazdajerd 
had soon to continue his Right further north 
for HuUvan fell after the victory of Sa'ad at 
Jalula The next campaigns were directed, 
on the one hand, against the northern Me«a- 
poiainia, resulting m the conquest of { ikrit, 
Mosul, Harran, Kukisia and Roha (Edessa) 
and on the other against the province of 
Khuzistan (Susiana), terminating in the cap- 
ture of Tuster (Shuster) and the surrender of 
the Prince Harmozan, who to please Omar 
or to save his neck accepted Islam 

Yazdajerd, in the meantime, did not re- 
main inactive He stirred on his batraps to 
present a united front to the Muslims, who 
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showed, more and more, that without limit 
was their lo\e ol conquest 
It was an opportune moment, then, for 
the Persians, for Sa’ad had been deposed from 
the go\ ernorship of Persia, severe famine had 
thinned the Syrian ranks, and a portion of 
the Muslim troops were busy in Egypt 

An army, as strong as had once met at 
Oadasiyya, assembled in the neighbourhood 
of Nehaiand This news caused so fearful an 
alarm at Medina that Omar proposed to lake 
over in person the command of the army, 
which he had rapidly re-inforced, to march 
against Persia but he ultimately appointed 
Numan Ibn Mukrin as Commander who 
inveigled the enemy, by a feigned flight, to 
an unfavourable position and thereby won 
a complete victory for the Muslims 
Omar took advantage of this victory to 
push forward his conquests into the interior 
of Persia He clearly saw that he must con- 
quer Persia proper if he was to save the 
troops, stationed at the frontier provinces, 
from recurring attacks every now and then 
Upon the advice of the captive commander, 
the Persian I airuaan, Isphahan the capital 
ol the Persian Empire was attacked and 
was compelled in surrender Shortly after 
Hamadan and Revy obeyed the sceptre ol 
the Caliph Other towns were conquered 
in I atisian as well as in Kirman and Sajis 
tan For several years however the fori of 
Istakhar (Persepolis] offered an obstinate 
resistance 

The conquests made in the north and 
east of Persia, under Omar, slipped out ol 
Muslim hands wherever strong Muslim 
garrison could not be maintained, with the 
result that these conquests had to be made 
over again Muslim conquest in Syria, on the 
other hand, was more firmly planted, be- 
cause there neither the racial nor religious 
dillercnccs were so acutely pronounced 

After the capitulation of Damascus the 
Muslims in a few years, under the leader- 
ship of Abu Lbaidah, whom Omar appoint- 
I^hahJ. subjugated 
Balbek. Uims Hamah. Jerusalem, Hatch 
Antioch . finally the fortification ol Catsana 
and the rest of the towns on the coast of 
Syria and Palestine The Syrian army then 
turned to the Euphrates and was soon in 
possession of the Iraqian Amid and Kitkisia 
in the neighbourhood of Rakka. * 

On Its subjugation Omar personally un- 


dertook a journey to Syria, to issue suit- 
able laws, to regulate the distribution of 
the land and to protect the inhabitants 
from acts of violence 

Now was the turn of Egypt to exchange 
the Bible for the Our'an or at least to bow, 
in humility, to the reverers of the latter 
Personally Omar hesitated and could not 
easily decide to send out a comparatively 
small army to the banks of the Vile, pro- 
tected as it was, by fortified and thickly- 
populated towns which could by sea count 
upon the unimpeded support ol the Byzan- 
tine Governsnent Omar could not how- 
ever very well refuse the request of the 
brave and cunning Amr Ibn As«, a soldier 
of tried valour, to proceed with his faith- 
ful troops If. Egypt Amr, indeed, was well 
*'''*'* once the first step was taken 

the honour of Islam and that of the Arab 
army would compel the Caliph to sanction 
turther measures to prosecute the war Amr 
IS even said to have travelled early to 
J-SJpt If so, he must have known that 
me hatred ol the Coptic race towards the 
Uyzantine Government was more fierce than 
was the case in Syria because here, farworse 
tiian m byna, were the ecclesiastical 
.i? niisconduct of the plunder- 

>''''« 'I', dts.rt, 

“ I*'' “Olom 10 Ihe Arab! 

A,n,,UMed from Sjna 
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cona"* ""'V m a position to 

b'oof l'"aa- 

person an.J r, complete security of 

By*ant,ne the 

ner ol reiinm. endure all man 

Thus Amr poluicat oppressions 

I Without unsheathing his sword 
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from ilie scabbarj, b-Lftinc master of Mem- 
phis and the Orith g irii«on had no alter- 
native left to them but to retire to Alexan- 
dria 

In the spring of 641 \im supported b> 
the Copts, started for Mexandria. beating 
bach the Greeks at cver> turn with a view 
to laj siege to if, and did m point of 
fact, besiege it Heraklius made every 
effort to save Alexandria, whose loss would 
seriously affect not only Cgvpt, the granarv 
of Constantinople, but the rest qP north 
Afrn-a On his death, when in consequence 
of tioublcs ar'sing from disputed succcs 
sion and mutiny of soldier* Vlexandiia lay 
utteiU helpless — it was not very difficult 
for Amr to lake b\ storm the alreadv pros 
irate town awaiting Its impending fall \t 
the exprtss order of Omar, however the 
town was treated with a marked femenev 
Amr wanted to make his residence on the 
other sideol the Nile hut Omar would not 
consent to his governor residing at so great 
a distance from Medina Thus at the ‘put 
where Amr had pitePied his tent during 
the siege of Babylon llie new town of 
Fustat was founded which remained the 
seal of the governor until the hatimides 
built the new town of At Qihera 10 the 
\lVih century of Hejira By making the 
old canal navigable they re«torcd connec 
tion with the Red Sea «o that henceforward 
Arabia might casilv he supplied with provi 
sioiis from Egypt* However great the 
services of \mr to the Caliphate, however 
earnest his effort to fill the treasury and 
granary of Medina With the Egyptian gold 
and the Egyptian corn Omar nevertheless 
treated him with an extraordinaiy har«hne*«, 
becau e he firmly believed that the rich 
country round the Nile could yield a still 
greater revenue and therefore concluded 
that his governor either treated the inhabi- 
tants with undue indulgence or that he 
misappropriated the larger portion of the 
income 

He was therefore called upon to render 
account to a special Commissioner and to 
surrender to hin half of his possessions 

• [It IS ihc canal 'vhich leaves the Nileat Pu»Ul 
intersects Ca ro and open* into the Red Sea at 
Kulzum (the klvsma of aniiqmijJ Nero Frajanand 
Omar join hands in this work Events of the most 
modem i mes remind us of ih s Ranke Weltges 
diiclc \ ol \ p ijt Masud X ot l\ p 97 1 3 


Moreover with hjm in the Governorship 
was associated Abdullah Ibn Abi Sarh, foster- 
brother of the later Caliph Oihman With 
Ills life, indeed, did Omar pay for his in- 
satiable greed to enrich the treasury more 
and more at the expense of the conquered 
Provinces His governors, to satisfy him, 
were coostraineJ to levv heavy and offen- 
sive taxes A mechanic on whom Mughira, 
the Governor of Kufa, had imposed a daily 
tax of two silver dtrhatns (faveiled to 
Medina to appeal against this imposition 
in his appeal he failed He therefore at- 
tacked Omar with a dagger and inflicted 
on him several wounds in consequence of 
which he died on the 3rd of December 644 
Like his predecessor Omar before fits 
death determined to settle once for all the 
question of succession and thus to avert 
anarchy and civil war He at hrst appointed 
Abdur Rahaman Ibn \uf, one of the oldest 
companions of the Prophet as his successor. 
But he refused the honour I hereupon 
Omar nominated six men who were charged 
with the election ol the new Caliph These 
were — Othman Ah, Zubair, Talha, Sa'ad 
Ibn Abi Waqqa*, and the aforesaid Abdur 
Itahnian Jbn Auf bv whose casting lotc 
after a protracted discussion Othman was 
acclaimed ruler of the faithful 

Omar soon settled Ins own affairs He 
begged his tribesmen to pay some small debts 
(or him which he had incurred,and he entreat- 
ed Ayasha to allow hrin to be buried by the 
side of Mohamed and Abu Bakr He thus 
concluded peacefully and with resignation 
his ten years ’ reign, which in point of fact 
however was of a yet longer duration, for 
not Only under \bii Bakr but also under 
the Prophet he had made his voice felt most 
elfeclively 

Never was his opinion rejected unless it 
was loo obviously dangerous to the safety 
of the state Thus Mohamed did not listen 
to him when he called for the head of 
Abdulfah Ibn Ubayy, an influential Medi- 
nile, hostile to Islam Similarlv he was not 
listened to when he demanded execution of 
the vaptive Abu Sufyan or when he objec 
ted to the conclusion of peace at Hudai- 
biyya Even Abu Bakr opposed him 
when he wanted to kill Sa’ad Ibii Ubaid 
because he would not do homage We 
have, however, seen that even Omar 
could be inconsistent, for he advised Abu 
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I3akr to remit (he poor- tax to the rebels , but, 
iorbeanng as Abu Bakr was, he sternly 
refused his consent to this proposal Even 
to the above mentioned Mughira, (he gover- 
nor of Bassorah, he showed greater indul- 
gence than was expected of him, since 
Mughira, inspite of all accusations persis 
tenily levelled against him, was appointed 
Governor ol Kufa Equally indulgent was 
he towards Abu Musa (the successor of 
Mughira, to the Governorship of Bassorah)- 
who stood charged w ith embezzlement, 
corruption and falsification of accounts 
In glaring contrast stands his seventy not 
onl\ towards Khalid but also towards 
his own son, who for dtinking wine and 
immorality was, at the instance of his 
father publicly scourged to death 


Omar may be regarded as the real 
founder of the Islamic Empire, for to him 
owe their origin the most important insti- 
tutions which give permanence to Govern- 
ment He not only rewarded the warriors 
but also anxiously looked after tiio«e that 
they left behind He appointed judges for 
the conquered provinces Ife fixed tlie pay 
of the different officers He established a 
Government secretariat and founded a de- 
partment of finance He ordered a census 
tobe made and the property of fellow citi- 
zens to be valued and appraised He thus 
introduced order into the Sy stem of finance 
and taxation Finally he fixed the Moha 
medan era which dated from the flight ol 
Mohamed to Nfedina 


^YHY I DISBELIEVE IN SOCIALISM 

By Wilfred Welloll 


T O be a social reformer m England to 
day and not to be a Socialist ■«, I con 
ies*. tobexotneihingof an anomaly At 
last and after an exceedingly hard struggle, 
Socialism has become popular it has even 
become the fashion After twenty years of 
strenuous work among the masses ^cialists 
have at last the satisfaction of seeing their 
cause prosper of vvitne'Sing their once des 
pised theory discussed on every kind of plat 
form and adopted by reformers of every hue 
md of every social cla«‘S All honour to the 
men who have fought so bravely andachiev 
ed ‘■uch an undoubted succe^* who have 
stuck to their guns so steadfastly , endured 
obloquy and ill repute broken the power 
of such a bitter and strenuous Oppositioni 
And ibis much al ans rate can be said, thaV 
whether Society will ultimately be founded, 
there can be no doubling the fact that the 
advocacy of Socialism has been highly 
educative, having been the means of com- 
pelling ihouvands of men and women both 
among the leisured and the working classes 
to tliink about vociely and life, about social 
and industrial ccnditions, practices and 
ideals etc, who othern ise would probably 


never have thought about such things at 

At the same time, and while acknowledg- 
ing that the evils against which Socialism 
IS a protest are many and great, and tnuit 
be overcome somehow, I am vet compelled 
to say that 1 cannot accept Socialism as a 
practical policy Nay, I must go even fur- 
ther and say that I do not believe that the 
adoption of Socialism would be the means 
of enhancing human well-being, either indi- 
vidually or nationally, of increasing either 
liberty or happiness and this m spite of 
the fact that I believe the real aims ol most 
Socialists to be identical with my own The 
explanation is simply this, that the adoption 
01 Socialism would involve the wic^dwcuow 
and growth ol evils which would be quite 
^ bad and as disastrous as those which 
Socialism was the attempt to overcome, 
and « is because I realise this fact so clearly 
that I have come to disbelieve m Socialism 
' =*ni happy to 
state It, I have many excellent friends who 
are ardent Socialists, and the discussions I 
l«vc had with some of these stand nut as 
1 S among the most vital and exliilarat- 
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ing moments ol mj life bincereamJ pur- 
poseful discussion IS aUsajs good, but when 
It takes place between staunch friend*, who 
are battling for tlieir strongest convictions. 
It IS a refining fire, a n cans of spiritual 
exaltation 

Many will no doubt be surprised to hear 
me siy that while I disagree w iih many of 
my friends as to the best means of attaining 
a more ideal condition of socictv I yet find 
mjsclf in perfect agreement with their con- 
ception of an ideal societs (lut time after 
time I have found this to be the case 
Uepeatedlv I find niyscli saying to some 
friend or other e«, j our ideal is all riglii 
but your method of aitaiumg it quite inade- 
quate you will never attain your ideal by 
means of bnciahsm” And this t sax while 
yet being as bitterly opposed to existing 
socnl conditions and industrial practices as 
ihev are, and as full of hatred for the selh>h 
and materialistic «pirit of tlie present age, 
the inhumanity and immorahtv which 
characterise our present industrial policy as 
anyone could well be Hut herein lies the 
difference, that while I detest with my whole 
soul the foundation and methods of modern 
Western commerciafism, the principles of 
the Manchester School of economists. I have 
yet not de«paired of human nature, nor lost 
my faith in the reformative power of moral 
truth, of netv and life-promising spiritual 
idealism And that, t .fear, i$ what most 
Socialists have done Despairing of society, 
of individualism, they have lost faith in the 
individual, and also, it must be said, in the 
reformative power of truth, and consequent- 
ly look to btate organi«ation as the one 
means of attaining justice and social salva 
tion 

Now to my mind it is the plainest 
and profoundest of truths that there can be 
no real social regeneration except through 
mortl and spiritual regeneration , that any 
mere device of social arrangement can never 
be the means either of eradicating evil, 
social or individual, or of creating good , 
and that whatever evil exists in society, 
exists in the hearts and minds of men, is the 
outcome of false ideals and base loves, and 
can never be uprooted except as the result 
of a finer teaching, a profounder idealism 
But not only do 1 believe that individualism 
can be humanised, purified— democratised, if 
you will, — I also believe, as the reader will 


have discovered, that an individualistic basis 
of society is the only one whereby the free- 
dom that IS necessary for the highest 
personal and spiritual development can be 
secured Naturally, therefore, I believe that 
Socialism, vvlncli is tlie substitution of Slate 
(or individual control, will involve the cur 
tailment of freedom, and thus be a hind- 
rance to progress 

lo mv mind the fundamental weakness of 
Socialism is due to the fact that it is 
ntccssanlv limited to pureK economic 
coiisidcr'itioii* bociahsm. manifestly and 
confessediv IS an economic svstem, whose 
pninaiv object is to aboltsli poverty and 
bring about ihe economic emancipation of 
society \nd in that fact is to be found 
both the strength and the weakness of 
Socialism By thus s)wtting out from its 
scope and ken moral and spiritual factor*, 
Socialists simphfv the issues so far as the 
advocacy of Socialism is concerned, as by 
con cniraiing on the economic factor they 
are able >o make a direct and definite 
appeal Therein hes the strength of 
Socialism and the *ecret of its popularity 
But m that Socialists eliinmate many vital 
factors that wiX ultimately have to be 
considered and dealt with, and which, m 
the last analysis cannot be divorced from 
the economic factor, Socialism cannot 
possibly rank a$ a complete social theory, 
and will eventually have to be abandoned 
as an inadequate theory of social reform 
Therein lies its weakness 

It may be all very well for Socialists to 
say that Socialism is purely an economic 
system, and that it leaves to others the 
discussion of moral and spiritual questions 
and considerations, but the fact is that no 
adjustment of economic conditions can 
possibly be made without affecting moral 
and spiritual conditions, without, for 
instance, increasing or decreasing liberty, 
the amount of opportunity each man has for 
attaining his own personal ideal of life 

Consequently, in opposition to the 
Socialist*, who, as I contend, are endeavour- 
ing to establish justice and to lay the 
foundation of a happy society, solely by 
reference to economic factors and conditions, 
I assert most enipbalically that the evils 
from which society is at present suffering 
are essentially moral evils, the result of 
blindness and ignorance, and will never 
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be osercome, legislate as we smU, c>.cepl 
as llie result of enlightenment, of a deep 
moral and spiritual awakening It «s absurd 
to sav, as mail) Socialists are in the habit 
of doing that the evils from which modern 
society are suHenng are the product of a 
certain ‘ svstem , for tfie> are essentially 
personal both in fact and origin, having 
their roots m i base, inadequate and 
rnatenaUstic concepliorv of life 

An ideal of society must sutelj, il we 
think deep enough be in the nature of a 
biotherbocij, but how can a brotherhood 
be formed by rnerely adjusting external 
condiiions^ II) such means mert cannot be 
made better their minds improved or their 
motives purihed and the man who as a 
capitalist has acted inhumanly (or the sake 
of wealth, etc, will as a State official, 
under a Socialist regime act tnhumanlv in 
order to get promntion a higher sooal 
position more power and authority 

Of course I vm quite well aware that 
man) bnciahsiv do cHiiti for Socialism a 
large measure of moral vnd spiritual influ* 
ence, and do snicereU believe that it will 
be the meins of establishing brotherhood 
in the eatth But nvs contention w that 
Socnlism cannot be a coercive economic 
principle and at the same time a spiritual 
and idealistic principle, for in so far as 
Socialism depends on coercion it ignores or 
neglects the principle o( liberty and thus 
evases to Win Its wav b) means of moral 
suasion and spiritual enlightenment In so 
lar as Socialists believe in brotherhood 
the) will believe in men, and will try to 
teach them life, the principles of true well- 
being, wherth) all tyranny and tojustiCc 
will be done dW a) but to thvt extent they 
will be ill opposition lo the methods of 
Socialism, as the method of Socialism is to 
enforce upon the enlirt niiion, bv means 
of a numerical majotii), 1 principle of life 
winch strikes at ihe root of Iiberl), and 
which co-vtenvs the minutest details ol one's 
existence T hus the question for Socialists 
lo answer is lliiv iJo ihcj crdoilic) not. 
believe in the Stale ccniiol of nealih and 
induMrjjCic? U ihev do then their work 
hasconiicclM iv wnh ihc ideal of a bioiber- 
liood, for, to repeat wliat I have already 
said, mere external adjuilmeni, the eslab- 
Iivhnicnt ul economic justice can never be 
in nil) wme i guiiantee •>( cpmuial justice, 
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afhbertj, of the attainment of in\ such 
epinlual reilisaiion as brotherhood Socia- 
lism is einphilically a coercive principle of 
State control with a purely economic objec- 
tive , and being that it cannot at the same 
time be a »pmiual prirvciple, a means of 
moral and spiritu il enlightenment. 

1 hat the question of economics should be 
divorced from the question of life as a whole is 
a most lamentable and regrettable calamity , 
it has been lamentable m the case of Liber- 
alism— or sliall vve not say industrialism’— 
but It will be more so in the case of Socia 
lism, as Socialism carries with it a far 
greater measure of interference with indi- 
vidual liberty 1 stated in my last article 
that the social and industrial evils from 
which vwe 10 Cwglawd are suffering to day 
were due to the fact that industry had been 
allowed to develop unchecked and unguided 
bv an adeqviaie mvrality nr tociil idealism , 
and I have not the least hesitation in say- 
ing that unless v\e face the moral issue 
first ind make definite, personal moral and 
vpiniual appeal, Socialism will fare no 
belter than the materialistic Industnalisni 
of the nineieenlh centurv his done, and 
though vt Toav be ibe means of avoiding 
certain evils it will certainlv be tiie means 
of creating others equally pernicious U 
may be all vet) well to meet the materia- 
listic individualism, which all senous-mind- 
<d refoTcneis are ay prevent attacking, on 
Its own grounds to concentrate on the eco- 
nomic factor, but in doing that socialists 
are bound to suffer a like fate, as the method 
of abstraction that has brought about ihe 
collapse of malenalistic individualism is 
bound in the end to bring about the collapse 
of bocialisni 

Every reformer ought to view his reforms 
from the standpoint of the whole man, and 
to realise that it is uued) impossible satis- 
factorily to solve the vital problems of 
human exi«tcnce by reference to only one 
aspect ol It To touch the economic aspect 
of Itfc IS to touch, both actually and poien- 
liiUj, every other aspect ol it as well In 
a very real sen'e every economic question 
I# a spiritual question, and only by regard- 
ing it as such can u be adequately dealt 
with lliis fact Socialists seem entirely to 
overlook, and with il,ic result, for they ate 
being led, in consequence, to concentrate 
on the wrong tilings, and lo leave iinlouch- 
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ed the real evil Taking a superficial view. 
Socialists have come to the conclusion that 
the evils of our prevailing industrial policj 
are due to the operation of the principle of 
individualism, to libertj that is , what they 
utterly fail to recognise is that they are 
due to materialism to false and base 
conceptions of life As a matter of fact the 
principle of individualism hi been the 
strength of our industrialism its weakness 
has lain, from the very first, in its material 
ism, in Its lack o( an elevated spiritual 
ideal 

I o put It m plain words, the battle that 
needs to be fought in the interests of 
modern civifisation and in the interests of 
spiritual emancipation is the battle against 
materialism \Vhat was vital in Indus 
tnalism was its individualism and that 
Socialists wish to dcatory what was deadly 
and destructive in mdustrialisni was its 
materialism, and that Socialists accept and 
actuilly necessarily perpetuite Face to 
face With a great spiritual need Socialists, by 
their abstract, purely economic, policy shovv 
iheir Ignorance of the real state of affairs, 
of the real nature of the difficulties that 
are to be overcome seeming to think that 
they can really purify society cure it of its 
ills, by a mere alteration in the economic 
arrangement Whereas it ought to be 
apparent to every th n^mg man that a 
mere change of external policy without an 
iccompanyirg change of spinr, (which is 
wnat the substitution of Socialism for the 
present indusitiai system would be) cannot 
give effect to any real reformation 

Tlie false assumption underlying Soci- 
alism i count as the greatest fallacy of the 
present age Somehow or other the idei 
has got established in the popular mind 
that by means of the formal adoption of 
Socialism, the State control ol the means 
ol production, etc , tyranny can be entirely 
abolished, and the nation at large, by some 
subtle and mysterious means, be conveiled 
into a brotherhood Out I deny tb(» as- 
sumption, and aUo assert that no facts can 
be pointed to that give the least grounds 
fur making it There is nothing to prove 
that the btale control ol labour (we have 
it in our midst to-day) is ideal, or that the 
rule of officials (s m any «ense satisfa tory, 
rot to say ideal And it is strangely signt 
twant that the men who are crying out 


loudest at the present time against the 
existing Workhou'e system, for instance, 
on the grounds of offi<.ial tyranny and 
inhumanity, are precisely the men who 
are most anxious to secure the State control 
of industry 

One thing the advocates of Sovialisin 
seem to forget it is that if Socialism were 
to come into operation to morrow it would 
have to be worked by such men as we have 
m our tnidst to day, even by such men is 
constitute the much haled and suspected 
official class everywhere m existence, in 
one department and another all over the 
country to day —that is to say by proud, 
vain selfish, dishonest, brutal, feelingless, 
ambitious and lazv men, no less than by 
industrious honest truthful, kind hearted 
and humane men And certainly one fails 
to see where the mystical power which 
Socialists seem to think will somehow come 
into operation wh>n Socialism is adopted 
and transform all men into social idealist*, 
exemplary member> of a huge brotherhood, 
IS to come from, especially as in a Socialist 
State men are taught to put their trust in 
politics, in a body of officials I he sooner 
we rid our minds of cant and realise that 
there is nothing m the name or fact of 
Socialism whereby selfish, proud ind am 
bilious men can be transformed into 
sociable, kind and self sacrificing men the 
bettei It will be for the future of our 
country A profound mistake is mndc 
when it IS said or assumed that only the 
love of wealth cm cause mankind to do 
the inhuman things that are done in (he 
industrial world today for tie love of 
power and position, of ease and luxury ire 
just as pernicious and these ends w 11 be 
quite as attractive under a Socialist as 
under an individualistic regime 

Consequentlv, vve shall not be anv belter 
off morally and spifilualiv when we have 
got our Socialist State Meshall have got 
rid of the exacting capitalist it is true , 
but we shall have set up in his stead an 
unfeeling nfiicial, a man who is just as 
likely to be eelfish, inhuman and material- 
istic as the capitalist The man who has 
been selfish and brutal as a capitalist w II 
be none the less selfish and brutal as a 
State official And the fact i®, there will 
be juvt as much opportunitv for exercising 
tyranny in a Socialistic as in an individual 
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istic State In a bocialistic State \\c shall 
be hemnicJ m by offit-ials on c\ery sije 
and shall be ible to do notluny without 
their consent And there is this fact to be 
considered that officials not having to 
make a business flourish in the same sense 
that a capitalist has the tendency to fall 
into routine will be very strong indeed, na>, 
inevitable fhe capitalist is always leadv to 
make away for genius but genius is just the 
one thing that officialism cannot tolerate 
Officialism rneans fixity, and genius means 
change, the breaking away from custom 
and routine hence in a Socialist Stale the 
two things genius and officialism, will al 
nays be in dire opposiiion an opposition 
which will generally end in the triumph 
ol ibe latter Genius, moreover, means the 
bringing forward of new men but ihe 
introduction of new men involves displace 
ment, the ousting of those already m pow 
er consequently under Socialism genius 
which is the source of all improvement 
and advance will always be regarded as 
the most grievous and detestable element 
in the State, and be strenuously resisted by 
the entire hierarchy of officials Thus So 
ciilisin IS likely to lead to tyranny 
of the worst sort that which represses 
every spiritual noble and life seeking as 
p cation 

State control mevitahly involves routine 
and strict ohed ence, and lendv 10 produce 
and to promote the mere pedant ihe man 
who can best niastrr petty details Jomi 
nate other*, and most sucvescfuily cram his 
head with examination facts And where* 
a«, under individualism, the lendtncy is for 
men to over work and starve their fellows 
for the sake of w ealth, under Socialism ihe 
tendency will be to repress and crush their 
fellows in order to secure promotion, as 
under any official system, the best, if not 
llie only way to secure promotion is to 
win the good opinion of the ofhcia} abote 
one and iliis can best be done by causing 
him as liille trouble as possible and thus 
by removing every disturbing element, ge- 
nius A-c , out of the waj So far, there 
lore, from Socialism being the means of 
transforming men into spiritual idealists 
the fact of making them ihe servants of 
the Slate — which, by the way, most people 
are in the hibil of regarding as a huge 
abstraction, something to be winked at and 


to do wcH out of,— would seem rather to 
dehumanise them, tu make ihem less hu- 
mmeaiiJ idealistic than they were before 
Ihe best way to prove the truth of what 
1 am contending is to study the operation 
ol Stale controlled labour as it at present 
exists In Cngland the I’ost Office is usual 
ly held up asa model example of State con- 
trolled labour And certainly as a piece 
of fine mechanism working with clock-like 
regularity, the Post Office IS a model insti- 
tution But It may wjlli some assurance 
be doi.l>ted if in the length and breadth of 
Cngland there can be found a private busi 
ness concern that is more mechanical m its 
operation, more restrictive, more rigorous 
m Its discipline more stereotyped and rigid 
■n Its method-, or more intolerant of lodi 
viduality than is the Post Office In the 
Pott Office vvUal i» know n as departmental 
ism IS carried out to us extremity , and 
what with an abundmee of rules and regu* 
laiion«. and a great hierarchy of official* 
it IS practically impossible to work with 
any soul whatever, to put any spirit mlo 
ones work Not onlv that, but an army 
discipline IS maintained throughout ard 
as in the army it is onlv with the utmost 
difficulty attd risk— risk of " character" 
and position — that even a just complaint 
can be effeciivcH nnde And is it not a fact 
that ihe gvod offives of a Trade Union are 
as much called for m regard to Government- 
conirolled labour is in regard to private 
Iv controlled’ \et is it not the ca'e 
that the Government has been the last 
employer to tolerate Irade Unionism 
in regard to us own employees’ I have al- 
so noticed in the descriptions of the lalcst 
Post Office buildings, that conning towers 
have been erected from which the eyes of 
the minagcr can constantly, and unseen by 
the workers be upon his stafl-an addition 
that I am quite convinced would not be 
toJecited foe {weovy hours in any 

weaving shed in I ancashire Ihcvery-H- 
tempt to build one would produce a strike 
But there ire other and as great evils 
attached to the state control of labour 
Ihe chief of these is the 8,.crifice of the 
right of free speech, of free political action, 
o Icank and open criticism The moment 
a person enters a Government Department 
II is understood lhai he (otfeils forthwith a 
large measure of his liberty as a cituen, 
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henceforih he is no longer free, as he must 
nol on an) account take an active part in 
elections or speak out his mind on any matter 
affecting the Government or its policy 
And think what this means’ Here you 
ha\e a huge body of intelligent men and 
women, who<e character and ability are 
probably above the average, being so far 
restricted in their liberty and in their power 
of self expression and sell development as 
to be deprived of the right of taxing an 
active part in shaping or influencing the 
political life and thought of the country 
And the fact is, there is no getting awav 
from this kind of tyranny under a Socialist 
regime, for the simple reason that there 
is nothing intrinsic in Socialism to generate 
that deep and genuine love of man which 
IS the only guarantee oi liberty and justice 
I he worst (rust in existence does depend 
for Its success upon individuality, but a 
Government bureau can exist without any 
individuality whatsoever — nay, can exist all 
the better and longer w ithout it A I rust 
exists to make money a Government 
bureau exists to carry on the funciioiis of 
the State As things are to day neither 
exnts to make and perfect man, deliberate* 
ly to increase the wellbeing of men and 
women A 1 rust appoints managers wiih 
plenty of power and freedom, but their 
reign IS coterminous with their success Put 
III a BurcaucraC) officials are set up who, 
having no competiiiun to face, md having 
no ideals, have nothing to keep alive, and 
will thus remain in office until pension lime, 
providing, that is, they have committed no 
personal misdemeanor and have managed 
to keep tolerable order, to get ihcir work 
primly and neatly done, and to have their 
statistics filed within a reasonable distance 
of the year s end 

I he greatest needs of man are liberiy 
and an illuminating uplifting and en- 


nobling idealism, and without these his 
life IS as nothing, empty and worthless 
And neither of these does Socialism 
guarantee or even presuppose Indeed, 
Socialism, to a very large extent, is the 
negation of liberty For that reason it 
cannot possibly succeed, but must necess 
aniy give place to a more adequate social 
theory For a man cannot live as he ought 
to live unless he be allowed to do so in 
accordance with his own ideas, unless, 
that IS he be allowed to educate himself 
as he chooses, »o express, amuse and enjoy 
himself freelv and in his own way Out 
along with liberty men must possess an 
adequate ideal of life whereby they may 
attain to life’s highest good, and at the 
same lime be the means of enabling others 
to attain that highest good also Vnd the 
man who learns ilic vaftie of liberty for 
himself and realises what the conditions 
ofthe highest human wellbeing are will 
always he ready as far as in him lies to 
extend those conditions to every member 
of the State The fundamental weakness 
of Western commerce ts, as 1 have more 
than once said, that it is uncontrolled and 
unguided by any lofty idealism, a rational 
and adequate conception of life, and most 
of the evils that are rampant in the West 
to day are due t> ihat lack It ought to 
be quite apparent, therefore, that no mere 
change in the economic system will really 
eradicate social evil, or anv thing else save 
the Complete elevation of the people’s 
ideaU, the substitution of a spiritual and 
social for a mundane and selfish conception 
of life For theve reasons, therefore, I 
cannot believe in Socialism My soul 
rebels at the very idea of trying to reform, 
socialise and vpmtualife men by means of 
a social system It is truth alone that can 
reform and save men 
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T ill luuwv III wliuh iliL S.W.U 1 iKtoksd calltii y^i/( u III 0[Kn quistK n nol iit fulK dis- 
ilii. l«u Ullii5t', IkI t*» tht Hiiuvana cu std hy am Mhdar \n 1 I tliink it »iU not 

<r viml tin “vIuwjI an uritti.n iv »«.ll In. out i f place tu sa> i ftu «< rd'> mi ilii* vuhjt-ci 
Lruaii to 1 1 lj\ till, mine of Pill Put whv it is which mi£,lit throw lioht on it 
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been jatliculatU adopted b) the Brabm\nb* and 
the second (?i{H ) b) the Buddhists 

In I’ali liicriturc af^fiis -i sjnonjm of tfifK t and 
so It IS used to mean the \er\ thing which the 
]atItrdoes.J It lias been shown aboxe that the 
word rnfet denotes (a row) and so the lines of 
words or sentences of Buddhas utterances and the 
orij,inil texts were termed af*1 is alsoexprts 

sue of the iilui of HTTKi and hence hbe the word 
mril It wisued to denote the lints of huddhas 
utterances or the original texts 

Vs the Urdinianas in ancient mus kcilthe 
order of the fijnins nf the \edis and on no a« 
count siifTtred it to be ttmiHredwitb the Bud 
dhists too m like manner preserxed the sajings 
rf Uuddbi intact and il ma> 1 e inferred that in 
consequence of such a discipline bein^ in exislenre 
the bod) of utterances ascribed to the I ord Hud 
dha were calle-d ^ a or from fhtir maloj.) to 
tin. rows of Wees roi ted fist in the ground 

ttripfltflfll IS another name for * and « is ns 
geographical nmie \nd we unaetsiand \erv 
cleuh from it llwt it belonged to the loumrx « f 
sitf* 

^ome MS that (laulaina Piiddlu liciiio m *tiw 
lias cillcd a «itirv(an inhabitim of Jim# ) and 
being the longue made use < f hx bun in preaching 
(in faith was ciiled tnnWIiW'il **■ fhat such a xiew 
( f the nutter was but an iineniion of the gramma 
nans need hardl) be proved for wt luw alreadv 

• Mark 
lit etc 

f “Sgfsi ?1 fst *! afl g ^tfu qi f't — 

^rHsw*i?vrq^n, m 

t npa ^rifuai — p i> 

in Jj — U/f 3 f«t arei? 

— /irrf p 1 nRl vWBtm 3 — aiaiBl 

(IM s p 22 ‘uf^ni Btfa® sf"! • 9 ’i 

anfit^t^fqsi , a ibt pp ?7 

§ Ofgiallj lie words 3*3 and afaiorn^are 
ideniieal Oue of the >a lous mean ng of the word 
jisj Rven bj Prof V Vpie in h s Saisknt Cngh h 
P cl 01 arj (p j29l IS an u nterropted ser cs 
II So called fro i tl c rrgularil) oi Us structures 
— W SuWiuli ■BrHUWtwj^fqgil 996 

* flui q Ml ‘R T St fsigift — p 3» 
Soilelmes t is called U1 fl Vt — vj^f^fnfqftisqrWW 
3iWTaiT?In (Ceyloi) fasrstiqJT p r 

•• dt ^ wnai m n Ml hum «aut, At ^ *n«i 
*n *i Mt wifliflt m «ai 

6 " 


observed that a language can never be termed after 
a person It ts unwarranted and absurd to a 
degree V language n named after ihc countp it 
belongs to 

I*ali IS sometimes spoken of as firiffl 

( fsufsB ) • 

In f’rakrita grammars and Iwmkrrt dramas ue 
are finulur with a language named wmI Hut 
one mav casiU understand at a siiij^le glance 
that lali the lan^uigt imdtr diseiNsion, n a 
difftrent one frr m whit is seen in the hooks allud 
ed to 

itegmiiers should gra p the difTeremcs l>ing 
between the Ivo l/uiu/A/s llcntc a few words 
about them nwav not be out i f pLu e here 

lo avoid dithculties we sluU take the hberl) 
to call Hah biudjk\ ) and 

f/iO. tJAt I’rtf-ntt ( onsnatTrdt ) 

(handi flic luihor of tiie Pftkrtit lakshana 
shiwme. the rlnriclensti differences between 
1 cikfita 'lt»adhi and other I nkritas s.tvs that in 
the f rmet ? becomes t iiid 9 ( uad M ) s! + I hns 
Oi>« in ■vinekrii becomes fjirMrt m I rakiiia Maga 
dill and so down ma ind t Hut m 

Hatidilht Mt^t Iht the} ife fitfusr *rtfT and 
re<|)eetivcl) 

In Hraknia Vla^adhi (stem) of mas 

cuhne gender endin^^ in M takes q in the singular 
mmber of /irst cue ending t as spa spS 
ft-atfl fwHiT -fsTsiH^ 'Mule the respect 

ite forms cii Hauodha Magadhi are as follows 

In 1 raknu Magadhi the forms of Mm? in the 
first ease ending m both number are and ?Ji .i? 
as "MT Milli Hut in Bauddha 

M tgxdhi It will be 

• WMfuat *ti n Tm Mil i sfiag MstifB 
Mft I — (Coo narsv 1 1 .) I lo 

t Ml It f? Mil qt t « Ml wiql— msfRiMv ni ^9 
Heniadandra VIM 4 2SS ifi^aq^TST, \I j 
MfMJIMW BlStTO' \ S6 87 

{ Hemaclaidra Vlll 4 287 according to h m 
It sopnoiafii MMMiriMl andVlM ifl^ I In Prakrita 
ihc MMilX bteo ) cs SMUT loo opl on-»J}) ‘M3 * 9 

MMI^M — BlJillHMnrr \l 10 

{ Hem viu 4 joi MnaaqiT, maaqi? v 97 

mmWMnr \ f y fn lome \ISS iJ e H ord M ? It ,s also 
found Mm I islead of Mif is also used as 
?»« (?nl*lira Mfq)— Vlll and 1\ 

H 1 
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Tl^€t in tlie opening of llic Vet III oF tlits «ctl known 
drama is pure Pr<il<rita Magidlii for Hemchandra 
celebrated for Iiis profound kiiotlcdgc of different 
Prakritas has tiuoted n i > more than oic pUce But 
m a feu princed ecjilioiis of (hat book (h« cliaK^ue 
111 ciuestioii IS gi\en in diverse Praknias In a certain 


edition Magadlii has been inidc use of But in 
Jivananda’s edition Mngadlii has been replaced b} 
aqiiie dlTereTil stock The deplorable indifference 
of Sanskrit scholars in liid a to Prnknla is the cause 
of ih s queer jargon oF loii{,ues SliouJd vie be sloii to 
ciTect a reform in this d rection 


AN IN I RODUenON lO HINDU HOLI I V* 

Ry Kashi Pbasxii Javasual, da, (0\on ), Barrister at-La\v 


^fntrt 'TOI I 

rj? ^?ll ^ I 

>t^l ijt«l TfflWq qUR 

vrt?i « 

Maha HInran •saim t \ ’S f 
'live triple Vedas sink douiiand all tlie ffiarmar 
[batts of cii/tfMdfieH] (however) developed completely 
decay whet politics become I feless When tradi 
tionai Slate htn cs are deparieS from all die bases of 
the divtsio 1 of individual I fe are deslro}ed 

"All the forms of renunciation are realised in poll 
tics all the forms of sacraments are united m pol I cs 
all the Heavens are concentrated m lie Ethics of 
State ‘i 

in compliance with the request oi the 
orjianisers of the ThuJ 
Introductory Liferjry Conference. 

nature of tl c , , , ' ’ 

pjpgr I undertake to read a paper 

to \ou on Hindu Polity 
The paper has to be, on account of the 
limited nature of sour proceedings a mere 
introduction to that vast subject which has 
remained unexplored up to this tune In 
presenting a mere introduction, I am afraid, 

[ shall not be able to satisfy vour curiosity 
which must be aroused by a statement of 
the conclusions f or this f would beg you 
to wait for more or less n complete treatise 
on the subject “ The HniJu Poltitcal 
Science" which I am preparing in I nglish 
A Hindu would naturally feel some 
. , hesitation in nsserling in 

mate’^”oT^H*ndu the very first line 

State msiiiuiions that his race has experi- 
mented great and various 

* An historical essay read to tlie Third Hindi I ter 
ary Conference held at Calcutta Dec 1912 Fransla 
laied by Mr Mukundi Lai 

t The translator is thankful to Mr Jayasvalfor 


systems of state But truth, despite all 
individual feeling*, has to he fold And 
the truth IS that Hindu India lias know n 
state institution* of a character which is 
at pat with, if not superior to that of its 
ao\ other product of f)io»„lif and ivlticli 
have to he declared to belong to llie 
highest class ninong the in«iitiitions of the 
world previous to the seventeenth century 
We shall here survey onlv a part of ihit 
field of social institutions of Hindu India 
and the principles underlying them 

I he sources of our informnlion lie in tlie 
^ vast mass of Hindu Liiera 

O""""* lure, Vtdic. Classical and 

Prakrit, also m the liihic and numismitic re* 
cords of the country We are fortunate to 
have also a few technical treatises m the on- 
ginai left to us out of a library contributed 
by a number of schools of political thinkers 
Several schools and individual authorities 
have been quoted and discussed in the 
Arlfia Snslri which amount to 28 in 
nu/nber Tour aulhoriua are referrei) to 
in the Maha Bharata (Sanii Parva) Our 
regular e\tant texts are i) The pnnctples of 
PohUcs in the Santi Pnrva. M Bh , (2) the 
Arlba Saslra (3) the Kaiii ind tki\ i Yi/i, 
(4) the Panchi Tanlia {^) the \ili Vakya- 
mrita, ^^6) the STiiratitit (7) the chapters 
in the law books on Sfnfr I aics | leave 
out in these studies the text-book of ihe 
time of SivSji (8 the 'Address io ike 
En'laied" (the Dasa bodha by RSnia Dasa), 
for It marks quite a new era in the political 
literature of the Hindus and is far removed 
in method, and distinct in its subject and ' 
spirit, from the Sanskrit authorities 

the English rendering of these verses and 
revising thelranslalion 
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survive in ihe modern A/alfta-Sj&lem (m) 
In the vtllaj;e-life, we had (/i) the mshtulion 
under the Vediv (the leader ol the 

village) having iis descendent m our 
modern village-Panchajat So was (*) the 
corporation of tounship organised under 
rich citizens, their president and coun- 
cil — the Si<s/itAi» Hie leader’) and 

his Sahha All these popular nstiluiions 
together with many others, are direct or in- 
direct, near or distant, oH-springs of the two 
sister-instituiions, the Saiiitfi and the Sa&Aa 
They bear the features of one of the two, 
the underlying principle being either a uni 
versal, folk-cooperation, nr a represenla- 
lite principle as that of the ^Sulifta ® 

1 hese and other similar institutions, 
differentiated and separate for each depart- 
ment of life, maintained in common a cor- 
porate life m our Hindu Society 

I HE PoLlTlCAI ‘SANOtlv’ AND 'GaNA OR 


Hindu Hcpubucs 

I ought to have mentioned above m the 
list the political institution of (0 the Sangha 
or Ga»a On account of its vast importance 
I reserved it fora special notice 

Republics are mentioned m various 
_ , , Sanskrit work* The codes 

speak of separate nnj independent laws 
of CrtK<;r Hut mediaeval and modern com- 
mentators hove confounded them with 
association of tradesmen ,-ind workmen 
losing signt of the fact that the ^mrilis use 
distinctly independent terms for ihe latter 
the R*a5 Rgan*!, (5r<iiis) and yn (Pi»x<*5) 
Buhler also made the same mistake in his 
translation of the Code o( Manu He has 
trans)Ated It by ' cat p^ratiox " fhe real and 
true meaning of the word nq was first sug- 
gested to me by a Jniiia Sufri In the Acha- 
> Suita (>i, 3 . I, to), there are the names 
of various constitutions which a Jam ascetic 
IS asked to avoid. Amongst them there occur 
^utnfq, RqTunrq (do ravam, gana-rajani) 
‘states ruled by two ruleri,' ‘states ruled by 
the whole community ’ 1 his gana rayani 

suggested to me the identity of the 
gana of the Smriits with gana~rajya 


• Ihe reminiscence of i)iese inviuul ons are only 
retained in ihe polite titles of A igara Setha and 
^agat*Sttha II tales now passing to the region of 
folklores in Northern India 


Again, when I came across the cliapter on 
the ga«js m the Aaii/i Pm in of the 
Mdliahhara'a,® [ became quite con- 
vinced that the gana is Used to denote a 
republic and not a corporation of merchants 
or workmen 1 here in the Mahabharata, 
the treasury and the armv and thef 
foreign policy of gizuis have been spjken of, 
and these adjuncts cannot be associated 
with an organisation of traJeameii or 
labourers % 

‘Gana’ in the sense of a republic is a 
later term The earlier term to denote 
a republican constitution was Sangba 
Icrns Cfl// At ^^ben the latter teim got 
,_J\ ^ appropriated by the Bud- 

' ^ ’ dlnsts v/ith the rise of Bud 

dhisni, gana was used to signify the old 
Saugha, for most of the ganas or communities 
had the bangha or the republican organiza- 
tion In ihe -irtha Saslrti of ICautilyathe 
subject 0 / Re/iuu/rcs IS treateii m a separate 
book called the 5aH,?/»a Vniiam fhere 
two kinds of Sanghas are described (x) 
those that live by the profession of arms, 
and industries, and ( 3 ) the ones which 
claim the title of ‘ Rajan ’ ( 
and ) Amongst the fatter are 

counted the Liclichivikas, Vrijikas, nnd 
Mdlfakas. whom we know, on the clear 
authority of Buddhist text*, to have been 
republican and to have called thcir all 
members tajaiiah 

I can say without hesitation that Sangba 
IS used in this sense by Panini also He also 
like Kautiiya makes a distinction between 
‘the Sanghas living by the profession of 

• Ch 107 Santi ParvT 

t M (now) desire to hear O I eviier of the wise of 
the nature of (he gj nas 

•Hov do ihe ganas prosper and how ihej avoid 
(the polici of) bhe/a O Biiarata and (why it is) thev 
aspire la conquer enemies and also they gain allies* ^ 
Maha Bharata Saiili, 107 6S 

Also 

Ganas prosper all sidedly as they alvva> s atlend 
O ihou of mighty arms, to ihe working of the espionl 
age system 10 the matters of (forming) policy and 
lo ihe ctrfieclioo of revenue into the Fvcfiequer ’ 
Ibid 19 ^ 

[rranslaiors of ihe Maha Bharata, not understand- 
ing the significance of the term gana, have made 
hopeless blunders in iheir renderings of the chapter) 

} The references to republics have been collected 
from the Sansk It literature and discussed by me m a 
separate paper to be published shortly --K p j 
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arms' and those living oiherw ise, in giving In Guzraj ihe republic of thelijJauJS 
special rules for the fotinet (V 3 1*4) . *• very ancient 

He mentions ‘y<iudhi\ni m/ii elhers' as Ihev called it 

instances of the former class (V 3 117) Svnri;y<t nr SiOinf, “ones* 

Now these 1 aticiheyas ive know from numis own slate '* Sinasblra and 

matic and lithic inscriptions to hate been Saral ire detelop.nents of ihe same word. 


a republican communits The K 
Commeniarj, drawmgnn some oidautli 
cites tbe KsJiiidrrjAiis tlif Mohans as 
examples Ihese, again we know from 
and foreign sources were repuVtlican 
The Ivasika gives the Mnllas as a non 


The Kamka lo the south tlicre was similarly ancient a 
oidautliontt, £/io; 1 constitution but no details of it 
><4s as other could set be traced However there is 
iw from home evidence 10 sliow that it was not 
ultlican units monarcUical Ihe mention of the Bbo^a 
sa non mill* and irot constiiuiions we find in the 


r Sangha 1 hese Mnfi 15 we know to be 4ilnma fJrafiniQiia fVll, 3 14)^ where 


republicans from our IduJdhint docurnenis it describes Ihe Great Coronation It is 
Pa.anjai. also seems to use the icmt ‘I’ere that amongst the Uffom 

Sanghain the same sense In the ^Blha Uttar , .\fjdr,is tbt whole 

Dbasbsa {4 i 4, he contrasts u ago.nsi « consecrated to rolersh,^ and 

‘Ihe sense ef ft King ' "'*• their instiiuiions were called Kairo/^a 

, , 7 , , , or KingUss Stalet Furiher it is expressly 

li .I.u< evij.rt ll.at mvasonl, chaplet xhit 

the Wide spre.td mstituiion of the BJi.Wm- ,|.e «tai« of tl,,. \V.«t .v,.r. 


the w ide spread institiii ion of the Bhi^shn 
SrtHgha (lit * l!ie republic of monk'.) led ti 
the appropriation of the term Sanglia t' 
denote a special institution, the other tern 
Gaiia wluch also seems to liave been knowi 


while ilie slates of ilie \Ve«t were called 
Star-ijiu and that of the South Bfiau;>a, 
nioiiarcin was 10 he found only >n the 
Middle Co«niT% (roughly in the Doal) of 


inPSnini <-i t Sgt was eYcliii.i^K tn\. * IvosI* la was one of„»l)e r (eiders It i« curious 
‘ 1^ * f , \i I . t® «ot«< dwi o e ot Oie reasons for (lie objection ol 

plojeJ 111 ttt place as seen from the MahJ. s.wp.sU to K..sl.. a s preseiKe amongst an assembis 
bhktata, the Smriits, attd coins o( ciowwed iwsiU he was not a king ' Tie 

Comparatiiely speaking, much has been ''“'y presenes anmsianee of kingly hatred 

^ Js,,. . .1 ^ t-j - towards lie free com Bvinnies 111 the cU»w 4 Ubco( 

„ . . wniten abou» the Indian Hmdn Ind-a “ 

Recorded Hindu Republics bj the Greek and 
fwei'JJihteriiure Macedonian wfnersoo Alex- 1 Wfi 

• he Macedonianshad <f)rus»N««it<r si tsi^ran s* 
had to measure swords with these republics '' 

almost at eiery step in the Punjab and natitttfll oissr f^fii ^ Bi^stf qisiiif 

oiT/l'c„ tu a'l’J 

nharala, the ts* (Ixshalnyas) the lerrM fl'esn refit «si 

iSk'J 'i.f'Z'MTt 

ones CunmtiRham hns scry vlc\cf\y eftisiciT ftfn sj % =? smaj 

S;;' xiv iccV:>"; cCSc^'p';;: r.t ' * ■"‘‘-r-’""-" "" »' 

drove out the Greeks from the Punjab •t**'*q 8 <it«ir ftiq qei qs^fuJe B^rsiilTth 

1 ...cl.n.J 10 .itnl.ly the „„„„ 

dav caste ol the Atvdai ( ^* ) of asnt^r-Bina't®! r-ri> ^i « a 

„,cPu„jab„„h ,I,c clc„,„l .„a \ " "™"'' 

the caste oi fc/iatris of the Punjab and bindh ™ ’ si«fq«i*T ‘anrsiicamfbfswtin'Ten itM 

. Up,. n. 

m Samkiil I teraiiire lias b«n po nfeU out I ’t'tlTmBT g*teif Rffl 8 » s, 

llicm in the ‘\iln* 'iislra unaer ilie name »firai as one » 

ol ihe Sanphas Their another communils seems * Sffl srf-itilA-q ^ fyeifaiSinq 

10 have been flourishing m Sndh about V5 B C fkfnieteen I 
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the Jumna and the Ganges', and the large 
monarchical sjstem (the Snwi-r/»/><i>® m 
the East. 

In the dajs of the Huddha there were a 
number of republic®, as 
(ii) in llie Biidh- b> Profe«sor RIns 

David^t, in >he north of 
the districts of modern Gorakhpur, Basiiand 
Muzaffarpur, c^. ihe republic'- of the 
Lichchavis {P(y;<ijns', the Malla®, the 
SSkNas,^ Here I would like to indicate 
to }’ou a ‘pccial point in the history of our 
social institution® Itw.'is the conslitiiiion 
of ihe'c political cotpora- 
[Coiincciion t e- tinns that lent a model to 
ilie Bu lluddha to organic 

d la s monastic or j perpetuate ht« monas 

canuaiionandliic i * l 

Hindu republican «IC order Not onl\ the 
sjsicm] name and the working s\®- 

tem of the religion® baiiglua 
was borrowed from the poliiK.it Sangha, 
but al«o the ®pint of the former was adopt- 
ed b\ the «piTit\ial propagandist You 
wfuld suffer me to quote here a ®omewh.n 
Icnglhv passage containing the vers word® 
of the fluddh.'i to prove m\ thesis 

When llie ‘ chancellor of Magadba,” de 
puted by the “king of Magadha" was 
waiting for the opinion of the Buddha ns 
to the advisability of inv.idiiig liie Lich 
chhavi dominion®, the Buddha who regarded 
tlie free communities will] admiration and 
affectidn^, addre®«ed the famous disvipic 
Ananda in tliesc term® 

' So lonjr. Ananda a® the Vamans hold full and 
frequent asseinblie®, so long ma} tne> be expected not 
‘111 decline, but to prosper 

‘‘‘So long, Ananda, as llie Vajpins nicert together 
in concord, and rise in concord and caire out llieir 


svsvem, on vihich i shall have to s»y scwnnlnnH Uler 
k P J 

f Ijiiifitkisl liufia, clnpters I and 11 

The particular SaUa tree ot llic localil) fiom«liu.ii 
the Ikvlnakus of the fainil> of the Kuddlva deuced 
iheir title is called there even to dac SaHhu tnASakkhu 
and IS the same as Sal Ircc of Ucii);al, (the stateU 
'thoreu JtoLasia' It IS i ol li e oak tree as gcnerallv 
considered b) I uropcan writers 

I “Let those oi tie Bhikshus uho have never 
'een the Tavalimsa code, gaze upon this company of 
the I ichchhavis behold this coinpanv of Ihe I ichchha 
VIS, compare this compaiij of the Lichchliavis — even 
as Ihe company of lavatimsa gods” Sacred Boots 
of ihe East, \l, p J* 

1 | The generic term under which the I iclitlihav is 
were included 


undertakings in concord— so long as the) enact 
nothing not already e*-lablislied, abrogilc nothing 
that Ins been niread) enacted, and act irt accordance 
wttli the ancient insliluiions of the \ ajjians as estab- 
lished 111 former da)s — so long as ihe^ honour 
and esteem and revere and support the Vajjian eld- 
ers and Ivold it a point of dulv tohcirken to their 
vvords ••*••••* _50 long maj 

the \a)|(ars be expected not to dctline bin to pros 


tfO now \nind-i ind as'enWe iii the Service 
Hal] such of ihs Bliikkhiic as liic in llie neighbour 
hood of Kj|a gaha 
[ And so he did 

• And the Blessed one arose and went lo the ber 
vice Hall and when he was sealed, he addressed the 
Bikkhus and said 

* I will teach von O mendicants, seven condi- 
tions of tl e welfare of a coininunitv 1 isieii well and 
ittend and I will 'pc ik 

So long () mendicants is the Bikkhus meet 
cppcihcr II full aril f're<jiieiit usstmbhes so long 
as thev nttri togc/her m eeinorl and rw iii concorj 
ansi torrv out tu (ouiord the duties of the order,— 
<0 tong as the Dhikkhiis shnll estillith iiolhiiig that 
hat not keen ofrrnrfv prescribed <iii f Abragnie >u thing 
that hot oireadt been titnbhihed, ut d ast tn aecorU 
ante vetth the rulet cA the order as now laid down— 
c<> lung at the i> "kins honour mil esletm ant mere 
mid mpporl ihe elders of etperieiiee ind long 
standing the fathers ind leaders of [lie order, and 
hold 11 > pom) of duty to hearken to their words 
• • • • • so long the Bhikkiiiis niaj not be 
expected to dei III e but to prosper * 

i he DudJha >n borrowing the insiituiion 
, o a political inslituiton 

caiis)sicin '>a\e entertained a very 

high opinion of ihestrength 
of that tnstiluiion Rejecting the model 
of an Empire near who®e capital lie was 
delivering tins discourse on the foundation 
of the Government of his Order, the Buddha 
accepted the principle of a republic, con- 
demned to annihilation though it stood 
under the frowns ol the Magadhan Empire 
to the knowledge of the Buddha Others 
regarded the'e instiliitinns differently as we 
shall see later 

The recorded cases of the republics m 
Mill III the or~ fhe Artha ^astra, 

thoJiue ehssirs KasikS have already 

been noticed, and without 
repealing or detailing them here, we may 
pass on to di'cuss the general characteristics 
of tliese institutions. 

• Wivs Davids ifaha Pori.Xibbana Sulla. 
Sacred Books of the East, vol \r, pp J he 
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like Va'sa-WarD,‘ihe chancellorof Magadha ’ 
This \vTs \i\idl\ seen h) KautiKa and his 
contemporaries in the crisis pre'ented b} 
Ale\ander*s invasion, when the'e “free 
nations” (as the Greeks called them) in 
spile of their heroic resistance could not 
help succumbing, one b\ one, to the 
superior forces of Alexander Hence 
Kauiiha, amongst others, advocated a 
studied poli>.\ of obliterating these little 
sovereignties He decided to incorporate 
these statelets into the Fmpire under 
Chandra Gupta For this he would create 
breach in llieir confederacies, he would 
offer pecuniary temptation to the leaders 
and would graduallv bring about the stage 
of ‘one-ruler’ m republican units 

Gradually these republics ceased to be 
r, j a feature and factor m the 

pel, 1, cal hlcotHnidu India 
About 300 sears alter the 
Vikrama ^amvat, we find a few of them 
still lingering in Sindh and the Punjab 
J/adiakns of Kautilja still cMSted and so did 
the Yaudhe^as of Panini I he slate of 
M<ilatas in Rajpuiana was the strongest 
in the last dajs of Hindu republics 1 hev 
semeed to have enjn3ed the prestige of 


having severelj defeated the Sakas in their 
earlv irruptions of the first century D C, 
which exploit afforded a basis for popular 
folklores of the Malava leader. “Sun of 
Prowess” (the N ikrannditva', and for their 
most popular “Prowess era (the Vikrama 
bamvat) ® 


* All de it cones advanced bv buropean scholvrs 
on Ilie origin of llic Malava Proness-Cn hnve 
to be characterised as one of the ino<t disappoint 
ing failures III historical studies II cj lack pnmarj 


Our republics, like oilier popular instilu- 
tions, disappeared before the march of the 
growing centralisation in Hindu social life, 
a process winch lasted for ten centuries 
It IS a curious coincidence that the 

. , suppression of republican 

A coincidence ‘ ‘ , * , , 

institutions in India and 
Europe commences also contemporaneouslj, 
though the causes in each case were different. 
In Greece thev were suppressed because the 
Hellas could not evolve out an institution 
to meet the altered circumstances and to 
solve their U ng standing problems I hej 
were consequently extinguislied under the 
foot of outsiders — the Macedonians and the 
Romans In India a new institution which 
had already come into existence was 
accelerated, and this process avoided a 
fate similar to that which befell Greece 
In Greece the republics were trampled m 
the process of the subjugation of Greece 
III India the republics were trampled in the 
process of defending ihe enuntrj I hus 
thi i,gh the destiny of the Hindu republics 
resembled the destiny of the Greecian 
republics but ihc causes and effects were 
as dissimilar as the night and the day 
This IS one of the very interesting instances 
in history, which are parallels and contrasts 
at the same time 

(To fii coititnned ) 

coosidtraiions demanded m ascientiHc historical treat- 
niciit of a subject We Indians can never accent fan- 
cies in place of our lime honoured historical tradi- 
tions liieir title to credence must remain unshaken un- 
til the contrary is proved b\ fact' 1 he archa.ologisl 
and tl e pandit vvheiher in the East or the W est, can- 
not be justly expected to prove a hi'tonan, but he 
must not start indulging in imigination for there 
he uoulil stumble badlj 


THE PHONETICS OF BENGALI 


I ventured, in a previous article, to say 
something of the merits and defects 
of the Bengali alphabet as a means of 
recording the sounds of the language My 
purpose was partly, to lead up to the sugges- 
tions \v hich 1 am now going to make In one 
respect the Bengali alphabet, like all 
alphabets except that of the Vedas and 


that used by the Greeks, fails to mark one 
of the most important features of 'poken 
language, namely, what we call “ accent " 
I his word IS roughly used m Europe to 
include tvxo distinct but closely associated 
things, I c (i) the stress of force ( ) and 

(2) rise and fall of pitch ( ^ g ;ip(1 ) 


7 
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In India as m Europe, stress seems to have 
become a more audible and siROihcant 
feature of speech than change of pitch, 
and this has affected nomenclature 
Accent (otigicially a musical term, 
indicating pitch) has come to mean pn 
marilj stress and so, in India, udStta, 
an udatta and svarita (terms originally 
used to denote the prescribed methods of 
chanting the Vedic hj mns ) ha\e Similarly 
come to be regarded as names for change 
of stress 

ft IS evident that this alteration does not 
mean that pilch is no longer andible \n the 
modern languages of Europe and India 
In some p tch is obviously more audible 
than stress but since change of pilch is 
commonly aided and accompanied by 
change of stress the same term is made 
toscfvefot both Thu« the characlemttc 
phrasal ri«e of pitch in French which im 
mediately precedes such a pnuse of the 
voice at the ctesura in ver|e is called the 
accent iamque to d st nguish t {rnm the 
ordinary serbal acce if sshtch \% a Might sUe<-s 
on one syllable of a long word 

\ moments reflection will cotvince any 
cand d reader of these words that the pitch 
and stress of a language are in fact its 
most important characteristic and signi> 
fleant features as they are certainly the 
most difficult things for a foreigner lo 
acquire How is it that we can tell whe* 
ther a German or a Frenchman, a Panjabi 
or a Dengah is speaking even when we 
are at too great a distance to distinguish 
the words he is using 2 Surely it is 
what we call his ‘ lone of voice which is 
precisely marked by the places where he 
puts his stresses and his changes of pitch 
The interest and importance of this charac 
teristic * tone of voice consists in this, 
that It may possibly be a valid indication 
of hereditary and racial quality Anthro- 
pologisls have gi\en up language in dcs 
pair as a sign of race But by language 
they mean vocabulary the spoken words 
of which a language is composed Races 
change ihcir vocabulary even more readily 
than they el ange their clothes In the 
Bfitish Isles the change lo Fnglish speech 
IS already almost complete, and only in 
Ireland and in the Highlands of Scotland 
do a few people still use the old Driiish 
language In France two aboriginal 


languages still surviie, the Celtic Briton 
in the North west, and the possibly I innic 
speech of the Basques m Ihe South So is 
It in Bengal also In the South, as learned 
members of the Vangna Sahitja Pari«at 
have been lellmg us, there are Dravidian 
bilingual people In the North east are 
many groups of Tibtto Burmese tribes, 
Meches Koche«, Kachans who have either 
wholly abandoned their native language 
in favour of Bengali or Assamese, or are 
still bilingual The linguistic condition 
of Bengal is curiously and significantly 
parallel to thit of France France is the 
farthest Western point to which the Indo- 
European languages had spread before 
migration to America began in quite modern 
days Bengal is on the Eastern border between 

the Sanskritic language*, and the family of 

speeches of which Uuemese is the typical 
specimen French is a ‘ secondary Prakrit ' 
of I atm as Bengali is a ‘secondary 
Prak'it of Sanskrit Iliope to be able to 
show presently that there i« a very remark- 
able parallelism between the phonetie 
devciopemeni ot Fren 1i and Bengali Like 
causes have produced 111 e results In both, 
the characteristic mode of pronunciation 
diHers widely from that of adjacent coun 
tries in which sister languages derived 
from the sam* stock, are spoken The 
difference in tone between French, on the 
one hand and Italian or Spanish on the 
other, IS curiously like the difference between 
rile pronunciation of Bengali on the one 
hand and of Hindi on the other Is it pos- 
sible lo find any clue in this difference to 
linguistic or racial origins? We must not 
lorget that an important ethnological 
theory, that of the famous two Aryan in- 
vasion* into Northern India, has been based 
on the languages spoken north of the 
Vindhya mountains Will a comparative 
study of the stress and pitch of European 
and Indo Curopcaa lacigwages throw any 
light on ethnical movements in the Gan 
getic plain? 

In the first place, what are the phonetic 
facts with which we have to deal? And 
here l must ask for the kind indulgence of 
Bengafi readers It is some \ears since I 
leU Bengal, and, writing as I do in Cam- 
bridge 1 have to trust an old man’s memory 
for^^lhe linguistic facts 1 am trying to discuss 
not often the good fortune to secure 
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an opportunity of hearing the once fami 
liar sounds of Bengali speech, and as it is 
now my occupation to impart the elements 
of Bengali to young Englishmen, my ear 
for Bengali sounds may have been vitiated 
by perpetual hearing of Bengali words mis- 
pronounced by beginners On the other 
hand, my friend Mr Birendra Kumar Basu, 
res, has been good enough to make some 
phonographic records for me, and I have 
been largely guided by these in making the 
following observations Take the word 
“pronunciation’ In an English sentence, 
it bears a strong stress on the penultimate 
audible syllable It becomes pronanshi- 
eshan, the ‘subsidiary syllables being some- 
what slurred in comparison with the em- 
phatic esh Note, too, that the vowels are 
pronounced With the consonants that follojo 
them Fake, non, the same word at the 
end o( a French phase (I have already 
explained that in Trench the close of a 
phrase— the advent of a pause — is marked 
by a rise ol pitch accompanied by a change 
of stress) Take the phrase “ Je n’aime pas 
sa prononciation ' Here you will find that 
the vowels are uttered, very clearly and dis- 
tinctly, with the consonants that prtctde them 
There is an emphatic accent ionique on the 
last syllable We get something like -SJ c^l ft 
with a rise of tone on the 6nai 
syllable lake, now, the same word, and 
put It at the beginning of a Bengali 
phrase Say, for instance, “ Pronunciation^ 
^ 5^115 1” Docs not the stress fall 

naturally on the first syllable of the phrase^ 
Finally, use the word m a Hindi sentence 
Say “us ka pronunciation inujii ko pasand 
nahin hoia,” and you will find that the 
stress has travelled back to the place it 
occupies m English speech 

This peculiarity of Bengali intonation 
markedly affects words borrowed from lan- 
guages whose accentuation is different 
Compare, for instance, wilji jamvia- 

baudt Take wordslike 

'Ttal, cIS Til &.C 

and observe how the change of stress affects 
the quantity of the voweU, chiefly in the 
way of Icngihening the sound of ihose on 
which the stress falU Sometimes this will 


change a monosyllable into a disyllabic, 
as in the case of ivC 

Take, now, any piece of ordinary Bengali 
prose, and mark the “tresses lake, for 
instance, the following passage from an 
elementary Reader, which Mr Basu has 
kindly read into my gramophone (I have 
marked the mam stresses — as I hear them — 
with tivo strokes ( II k the subsidiary stresses 
with one stroke) 

I I I I I 1 I I 

I ( ( t f II 

Tftfl ^ I ^ atfw ^ 

1 I I t I I 

^ 'iiftCT ^ ^ I 

To my ear, each of these stronger stresses 
IS preceded by a recognisable pau»e I his 
1$ ever more nolicable when longer words 
are used, e g CT ? 

1 have, provisionally, called these changes 
ol pronunciation “ stresses ‘ No doubt m 
each of them there is a change of both pitch, 
stress and often “quantity" or length of 
sound It IS difficult m some languages to 
tell which IS the dominant, the audible ele- 
ment In English, and German and Hindi, 
It IS certainly stress of force In French, it 
seems to be a rise or fall of pitch In 
Bengali, stress and pitch seem to be so in- 
timately combined tl^t it is difficult to say 
which IS the dominant, the audible quality 
Subject to correction by those who have 
more practised and accurate hearing I sug 
gest that in Bengali the stressed (initial) 
syllable is pronounced in an an uddatt tone, 
and that the syllable which follows is 
slightly tiddatu 

Be that as it may , since m matters of de- 
tail we are likely to differ at the present stage 
of phonetic enquiry, it can hardly be doubt- 
ed that the pronunciation of the languages 
of the western part of the Gangetic plain 
differs from ihai of Bengali very much m 
the same way as the pronunciation of Italian 
or Spanish differs from that of French J/j 
Trench and Bengali alike, there is an accent 
tomque, with this difference that, in Trench 
It IS usually terminal , in Bengali, it is 
usually initial 

Now we know that from very e^rly times 
till a comparatively recent date, there have 
been settlements of people from the west m 
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Bengal I ven now, mo^t <if nor Bengali 
gentrv chim i wistcrn origin inJcm&hnw 
that iliLir aiictsi ifR dwtit in ICaniuj, or 
some other part of Upper Imlii \Iaj not 
these settlers liave brniiglii the Prakril which 
has developed into the Bengali language, as 
Roman c donuts hrouglit tntt> (jaul the 
popular Latin which has devclnpc I into 
1 rench, ousting ihe or ginal Celtic speech 
as mere handfuls of I ngloh settlers carried 
the Lngl.sh language into Cornwall and 
Wales, into Ireland and Scotland’ In the 
two hlter cases the settlers mlioduced a 
richer an 1 more civilised vncabular\ Hut 
ohsorte the local' tone of voice adapted 
the new 'vords to iis own traditional iniisu 
Anvonccan till ,n ‘ Irishman ora Scotch 
man bv his stress and pitch even tl he be < f 
purely Fnglish hereditt Moreover in some 
cases this indigenous intonation is accom 
panted bv indigenous forms of Ryniax and 
Kbom Mav not the same thing be true of 
Bengali ? May not Bei gab be an Arsan 
speech (its vocabulary is almost w hilly 
PraUntic) pronounced in a Dravidian or 
Pibeto-Burmnn fvshion’ 

This brings me near Ihe end of my ouite 

tentative and diffidently suggested argument 
We know that many of the people who now 
speak Bengali are of Dravid an or.g.n m the 
ini origin m the 

North and \orih east 

Would It not be poss bte by a careful 
comparison of tie soun is -ml id.oms of 
Bengal, with .hose of H.nd Tam.l and 
say. Mech to discover how the v,ual.i.es mat 
distingu.sli Bengal, from the o her Un- 
guages of Northern India came into exist- 
ence I am tempted to cite some Bengali 
idioms which tome seem to have bad an 
or.g n in some • agglutinative speech But 
ray en^guirics into such matters have been so 
supeificial and undertaken amid so manv 
lei. and h.ndrance. tl.at I mn„„, attach 
much weight to them My quite humble 
airn IS merely to make a suggestion which, 
in the hands of more competent persons wuh 
belter opi,o,t„n,„„ r„,„,cTcl, maj po„,h- 
yptcc Iru.tl. Wehare tn account l„ the 

fact that thouji the vocabulary of Bengali 
i.alraoit whollj lodoLaropcan the vocabu- 
l iry of Hindu settlers from the West, its 
characteristic intonation differs as wiJelv 
from that of oil er Indian language, as the 
pronunciation of I rcnch difkr, from that of 


Dlhir I uropcan language* I he result, to 
my car, is singularly pleasing, tn both cases. 
N itc. too, ill It in b iili casLi, tlic int iiiatiun 
Insaff-cud prohiidy, so that in Bengali and 
1 rcnch -ilikc vve get ‘ sy liable” v erse, lines 
composed of 1 fixed number of syllables 
which the car has no difficulty in counting 
without inucli help from a tense of 
*(|uaniiiy *, nr ilic recurrent beat of stresses, 
which IS the audible quality, for instance, 
in I nglish vcric One is tempted to pause 
in order to in-ilysc the fall of stress, llie 
change of pitch in Bengali verse, but tliat 
IS obviously 1 maitir for native students 
rf Bengali nieln 1 will only say this 
iiiucli —tint, subject to correction, I't teems 
time tint in the vvliicli may be 

taken to Ik iIk cquiviient of the 1 rencli 
Alexandrine, the mctnevl effect is produced 
by tbe sense of a rieurrence of 14 syllables, 
vvitli a C3;>ura after the eighth syllabic 
the only stresses which are invariable seem 
to be those on the first and ninth syllables 
A I rencli Alexandrine consists of ja 
syllables with an accent toni<]»e on the 6t)\ 
and lath syllables Note that, in each case, 
the dominant syllable marks a metrical 
pause, in the Beng'vli preceding, in the 
Prench following tlie emphasiied vowel 
I have n'ltlier space n >r the competence 
required to g> int i questions (always 
matters <»f hevtc I controversy) of prosody 
Out I make the su„gc»ti m hr what it is 
vvorili that in languages susli is English 
and Hindi, in winch stress in the audible 
quality, the nai>ic of verse is governed 
CHiefly by recurrent beat, and ilie emsura 
becomes negligible while in languages, 
such as Irench in I B ngali, m vvluch pitch 
cither prevail, over or is equally powerful 
with stress the c-c ura has a tendency to 
becowc the fixe 1 and dominant element 
in verse 

It 1 have mentioned prosody at all it is 
only because to some ears meire is an aid to 
detecting the chincicnsiic music of a 
Ungua.. I s„,p„ted 

ol lire siaKaimi. |,„|e pa"„ \ 

l.aap bcc, dealing „ i,li difficult snbjeci,, on 
jvbicl, opiiuon 1, „,„e|, divided even in 
Lurope where vnel, itod.es have long been 

Srereda ’ '"l'' ac- 

qa.ted a qu.clnre,, J ,ce,„aey ol ear com- 
parable will, tha, of ,be aarlj Indian philo- 
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logisis to whom we owe the Indian m 

comparablj the coinplete'it early attempt to 
record spoken somd I merely desire to 
suggest a possibly fruitful line of enquiry to 
the now numerous band of Bengalis who 
are making a serious and scientific study ol 
their own beautiful and supple language. 


1 he path to which I venture to point the 
way IS that which leads to the comparative 
study of the phonology of Bengali with that 
of adjacent languages, and especially of 
those languages which are being supersed- 
ed in Bengal itself bj Bengali 

J D. AsDEnsov 


IS THE PRICE LEVEL CONTROLLABLE-* 


I T IS a plain fact of common observation 
that prices have risen all over the 
world, not e\cepiing even the econo- 
mically most backward countries People 
now have to pay more for their food, 
clothing, fuel, etc , than their forefathers 
did half a century ago \ glance at the 
accompanjing diagram, prepared by Prof 
Irving Fisher, of the Department of Political 
Economy m Yale University, explains 
clearly that the prices of necessities and 
staple commodities liave increased 50 per 
cent in 15 years Prof Fisher is not only 
a sound political economise but a mathe- 
matician of ilie first rank Before entering 
the Department of Polutcal Economy he 
was one of the foremost professors o( the 
Department of Mathem ilics So, Ins con- 
clusions are not merely the * hj pofhesis of an 
economist" but based on scientific and careful 
mathematical calculation Prof Fisher 
believes that he "has a practical remedy for 
the steady and inexorable rise of prices, 
popularly called the high cost of Jiving" 
It IS certainly worth while to consider the 
remedy which this vderan rising economist 
of America has discovered after a ihoiough 
research of many years It is for this reason 
1 like to introduce his ideas to the reading 
public mostly m his own words 

Various causes of high prices have been 
discovered ranging from Trusts and Tariff 
down to the American her , but the follow 
ing are the most generally accepted 
I Increasing Gold Supplv 
2 1 he Irusis 

• Hiose wlio ire interested m prof Pistier s tiicorv 
should re id liis boofi— 1 he Porcliasmg Power of 
Money MacMillan Co. Ne\v\ork 1912, pp 492 
Uie book IS a nth addition to economic iuerature 


i The Tariff 

4 The introduction throughout the world 
ol better stan lards of food, sanitation, and, 
clothing 

5 T he growing demand for luxuries, 
and — in the U b at least — an increase m 
"the spirit of extravagance and wasteful- 
ness ’’ 

According to Prof Fisher all of these 
cause«, except the fir»t one, might be re- 
moved by legislation and education To 
him, and to rniny other economists of the 
dny, the cviise of the increase in prices or 
the incrensing cost of living is found in the 
enormous increase in the gold supplv, all 
other ficlors but play a very insignificant 
role Ml r M'ing 1 tie price level I he purchasing 
power of money is coniinually decreasing 
wiili the increasing gold supply 

Money performs two profoundly important 
funciions in the complex society of modern 
civilization It serves as a token ol ex- 
change and aa a measure ol value I he 
cleir distinction between these two func- 
tions of money was clearly drawn, for the 
first time, bv Mr I urgot, the great Finance 
Minister of France in the middle of the l8ih 
century Leon Say, m his essay on Turgor, 
reports the I'rench Alinisfer’s theory of 
money in the following passage 

'Before goid and silver Jiad become ihe pledge 
representing every kind of nea'ih exchanges, accord 
ing to furgot, were made ni kind Measures of 
wheat wee given in exchange for measures of wine 
lliecompetuiod betueen those who had more or (ess 
need oi i given commodiiy determined the current 
lalueof each commodity relatively 10 all the rest 
Any cominodty could thus become the e^umlent of 
my other, and could be used as a common measure 
for comparing oil er commodities A given quantity 
of wheat wonlj eighteen pints of wine would iikew ve 
buy a sheep, or a piece of tanned leather, or a certain 
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The upper irregular I lie ihe Steady inm^se ol prices in tlie I3 \car« Since 1S97 The lo»er 
irregular line slio»s uhai woul 1 probatly Irate been the course of prices « ili 3 dollar based on a scicnulle 'in> 
dex number 


□ uani ly oF iron ihus all these things had m trade 
the same \alue Uut net all pints oF u nc aie ol the 
stme \alue and 1 18 p nis of \r>]OL ume wilt but 
u slicep c ghlecn pints oF Cape uiiie will but <e>eral 
sheep In order to atod the confuMo" rrsnhu p 
From the appIcNtimi o( the stme tern of Hi ngs oi 
variable qua! tic* it »as Found necevsaiv tocitoose 
as a measure oF the t due oF oil ei crKnutodmes a 

commod tv always idenlicvl easy to irvnvpori and 
capable of being preserved ttnl out alicrvtioi 

Sucit a commodiij w vs found in RoU and 
tor a tinie II served the purpose admirably 
because tbc ptoduciton of gold was tbeis too 
small to affect the purclivsing power oF 
money Hut with the discovery of gold 
mines in California and Australasia and the 
improved mining method the stock of gold 
has greatly increased Now , gold is not a 
fiived measure of commodity prices, but a 
veiy vinstable one. The tlfcct of tbss ever- 
clianging value of gold is well exprc<sed by 
Fisher 

A laboring man who pul $ too in \ savings bank 
fillecn ) cars ago ai d now w iilidraus I is $ 150 fondly 
imaRincs vhvv h» has fitly per ctni moir ll an be put 
111 but wlen be comes to *pcnd H I e Fi ds tliat his 
whole ? IVO w ill buy 110 mote ll an Ins or final S 100 

would Ivavc bouRbl in /V. In iiler words the 
depreciation ot gold 1 vs tricked 1 m out <f vUhis 
inlrresl Naturally I e is divconlciilcd and wants to 
atiatk somcll infi Vie dots not much care what 
lie ts one oF the millons oF viclitps oF a si rnvk ng 
dollar, juvt as ?o years ago his lather may have been 


one of tl e mill ons oF V ciims ilien sulTering From an 
appreciatirifi dollar 

InvteaJ of a standard which first beneFlts the 
cred'ior at the rxpei se of the debior. and then beneHli 
the debtor at the expense o( the cieditor let uv have a 
system uh cli gives a square deal to all 

We Ivvve standardised every other unit 111 commerce 
except the most niporiant viid universvl unit oF all 
lie unit of purclvasi I,.' power Wlat businessman 
would consent for a moment to mal e a contract m 
terms of yards of cloth or tons of coal and leave the 
sue of the yard or the ton loci wnce? Once the yard 
was ll e (,irtl> of a man Inoider to make it coivstant 
we have sUndardued it We have vtandardued our 
new uiits of electncrty the ohm the kiluwilt, the 
ampere, and the volt but the dolUc is still Wl to the 
Uiaiicesof gold innnng 

There exists no natural standard of mea- 
sure in this world Almost each nation 
has got standards of iheir own but they are 
all covernmcni.made For example, at 
Washington there is an actual scientific 
measure of a meur, made of plaiinum, and 
18 highly taken care of from heat, cold and 
oth-r climatic changes A similar standard 
iscarefullv preserved by the Lngl.sh in the 
lower of I^ndon and by the French tn 
Paris Pro! I isher here urges for a uni- 
ver^i and scientific standard of money. 
And hovv caiv ilwsbe attained ? Prof Fisher's 
proposal IS 
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of prices.’ Such statislics are to daj published 
bv the I ondcm ' Economist the b uiied States Bureau 
of 1.3bor the Canadian Department of I abor and 
several commercial agencies such as Brad- 
street s. 1 he index number o[ the Bureau of 
labor is based on the whilesale prices ol x-,? com 
tnodiites and shoivs from ^ear to jear the extent to 
nhch prices on the whole advance or (all The 
index number shows the avera;:e amount for all the 
2sJ A Statistical Bureau as for instance the pre 
sent Bureau of I^bor or an Iniemaiional Statist cal 
Office would compile and puhl sh these statistics pen 
odically and the actual prices on which they are based 
H at any time the ofticial index number showed that 
the price level had risen one per cent this would be 
the signal of increase of one per cent in the virtual 
dollar 

It is necessary to explain here nhat Prof 
Fisher means h) the phrase “ virtual dollar” 
In his own words again 

“ Briefly slated the plan is virtually to increase the 
we ffht of the gold dollar The aim ts to compensate 
for losses in the purchas ng power of gold b> virtuaUv 
pulling more gold into each dollar As fast as each 
gram of gold loses m purclasng pover the lo>s is 
offset by adding the necessar) number of gra ns of 
gold to the dollar 

He ROCS On further to , show tng thereby 
that tf this scheme is adopted throughout 
the w orld, the purchasing power of the money 
W(l! remain stable Hesajs 

‘An increase m the wc g 1 1 of ihe dollar would tend 
to increase the purchasing power of the dollar and to 
reduce the scale of prices hvidently if we can find 
some way to increase the weigi t of live dollar )ust 
fast enough to compensaie for the loss in the purcins 
mg power of each gram of gold we shall have a fully 
'compensated dollar that is a dollar which has 
connanlly restored to it an) purchasing power it may 
lose b) gold depreciation \v e have now a dollar of 
fixedweght but varying purchas ng power Lndbr 
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the plan proposed wc should h;i\e a dollar c/ fixed 
purchasing fo ler bitl zarying xtighf 

It seems impracticable to adjust the gold 
com by continually recoining it to the vary- 
ing values of gold bullion But Mr Fisher 
finds a remedy here, loo 

Existing gold coins would remain unchanged 
and new gold coins would simply become what the 
Sliver dollar now IS token coins Or belter they would 
be ike gold certificates mere warehouse receipts 
or as It were brass cl eeVs for gold bull on on deposit 
in the treasury Otherwise expressed gold com aould 
be merely /rdd eerhfica et printed on gold instead of 
OH paper i hey would be u<ed cxactfy as gold certiii 
cates are used— namely issuable to the gold miner in 
return for his bull on and redeemable for those who 
wished bullion for exnort or in the arts. ' 

In a sense Prof Fisher's plan may be 
described as a plan to restore the ancient 
custom of semiorage on gold com 

(t would be readily acknowledged that 
the measure vve use tn monev transactions 
today IS hardly scientific Industrial and 
commercial panics are largely due to the 
acchviicus and declivitous tendencies of our 
measure of value Unless a stable unit is 
discovered the world IS sure tq suffer from 
the evils of our ever shifting measure of 
value It IS a good sign that there is a bill 
before the U S Congress for the establish- 
ment of an international conference on 
the cost of living \nd tn this conference 
Prof fishers plan for Creating "an un- 
shrinkable dollar” requires a grave con- 
sideration and minute criticism. 

H K RAkSiiiT. 
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Their Faith 

T he history of the conversion of Kash- 
miris to Muhammadanism has been 
told in a previous paper® As to 
theif faith it t« in no way an exception to the 
general rule, the natural law of assimilation 
and adaptation The Muhamroadaoisnj 
of India IS not the same as that of Arabia 
or Persia or 1 urkey , in its outward form, as 
• Modern Revieo! for November igir pp 473— 


prevalent in tho'e countries The spirit 
may be the same but the form is different 
in different countries Without any fear of 
contradiction from mv orthodox Musalman 
brethren 1 may safely add that in quite a 
number of cases Muhammadans, m some 
countries, among the indigenous population 
have come to believe in or practice certain 
things against which the Prophet raised his 
voice I his point is amply illustrated and 
borneout by a careful study and examination 
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ol ihc Muslim faillt in tlic 'ale nf Kashmir 
I he «p.Mi of the Muslim {tnh— their 
staunch adherence to their faith 3^*1 bro- 
th rhood, the tense of ti|uality ^t least m 
the mo'que— and ilt resultant evils— arc 
all there to be found amonf; the Mu'alntan* 
of Kashmir, who were only 1 atf a do/en 
ccniiirus 0^.0 all Hindus Hut tl e\ ha\e re- 
tained also much of the Hindu spirit !on l- 
ncss for tsmbolic worthip rc'crence lor 



A Home of the Uashm n Musatmans 
mystic ascetics and some of the rernnants 
of caste I he staunchness of taiih and 
sense of the superiority of theil'isrii, Islam, 
was forced upon in^ mind by an ignorant 
boat man, the first Kashmiri I ‘poke to On 
my telling him that he was on« of us, Hin- 


du», and "c would he j,l iJ lo/'tlcoiuc him 
back imong't oursel'cs, he, with a proud 
intonation, silenced me h} siting that it 
was the Inlnl of Hindus and Llinttians to 
change iheir faiih, hut not theirs 

luasjetten and two miles helniv my 
destination— Sriiiaptr Down below the 
load, across the Jhelam, there was 3 village 
with 3 pagoda shaped shriru, at one end 
of the village Die village was entirely 
inhabited b} Muralmans Die pagida-likc 
lemplcwasa {sterrn At\Moi h was nut a 
mosque It was 1 tomb Hut it was not a 
lomb of a King Of Queen It was a -sepul- 
chre of some Muhammadan eiinl- a ptr 
Ihe Zijaiai which is to he found almost 
in all purely Mucalman viihges, i‘, so lo saj, 
the centre of the MuMim faith in Kashmir 
I rue the woiship of firs \» eemmen among 
Muhammadan pea<ani8 of the Indian plains 
• iso but 'viili the Kashmiri Musalmaiis it 
•s a regular mstiiulinn and llietr faith, 
desoiicn pf«a‘ure, festivities are all concen 
lilted at 'he /ivaral 

Die /ijarat buddings are 'crt good 
spccimcnsof Kashr-iiri Musalman archiiec- 
turc Ihc most magnificent one is the 
wooden Zi>arai, Sahe-nitiiidan Suheb of 
Srinagar on the bank ollhejhelam It is 
a superb piece of art Its construction does 
not allow iiseli to be displaced at its best 
■ n photographs 1 have looked at its balcon>. 
Its dootsand upper panes with wonder and 
admicalion 1 would hate visited tt more 
frequently but for the looks of those keep 
ing the gates and pointing to the begging 
bowls They expect eyers MiUor, be he a 
Musalman pilgnm or an agnostic tourist, to 
present coins there There is tery beautiful 
work irside the Ziyarat also, but even in 
broad day light it is too dark w iihin It 


IS illuminated during the sacred worship 
days and ordinarily with a few lamps at 
night There is a free school for Musalman 
boss attached lo ihis shrine which they call 
Shake Ilatndan SoJieb One thing very in- 
teresting about this huge and picturesque 
construction h is said that belore the 
coming of a Musalman fir there m whose 
honour the Ziyaiat has been erected, there 
lived a Hindu goddess who was subsequently 
expelled from the spot She, now, is sup- 
posed to be dwelling under the plinth of 
the Ht^arat On the foundation, above the 
ground, facing the river (Jhelam) there is a 



I laxrat I3ji Nloslem Shriii? c<‘ftUining 4 hair of 
stab of stone in the masonry o( the founda 
tion Nthicli IS \sorsliipped by the Hindus of 
brinagar 1 have often seen, from the 
rtver, (he pfC(ure<(|ue scene 0/ Muhammadans 
kneeling for morning praters in the court- 
yard of Shahe tlamdan Saheb and Pandits 
worshipping the symbolic stone befow ® 

At liazaratbal, about three miles off from 
Srinagar, on the banks of the Dai fake, 
there IS another type of Ziyarat It differs 
from Ollier Ziyifits both in ils contents and 
construction —It is a unique thing One 
of the auspicious and sacred days for 
Hazaratbai fell on a sultry day of the month 
of June People approached the spot partly 

* My cxplaii'ilion (or this lrp;enJ nhcli I prosi 
sioiially offer judf, ni; (ro n llie I istory of pnxclytisalion 
an J ICO 10c! ism m Iva li nr is s ery I Uely qu le correct 
III Kashmir most of lie Miisalnan shrines tombs 
and mosques -irc bu t out of the materials of and 
on the pi nt) s of Ffmdu temples It seems |1 ere 
was so ne H ndu Goddess Temple on tins spnt 
wUch was partly destroyed by Sahe Uamdan 
Saheb who bolt or n whose honour tins Ziy^rat 
called after him has been erected 


the Prophets beard in a glass tube Kashmir 
by land and partly bv tvater llie approach 
to this sacied spot of the kashmiri 
Musaimans \sas in itself an interesting 
affair — men and ivomen ail fic/rrying jn 
crowds so joyfully The sacred spot is 
approached both by land and lake The ma- 
jority of those going from the town do the 
journey by boats — Dongas and Shilcaras 
But the people of the suburb all come for the 
most part by land, on foot tijt they reach 
a ferry where every one, young and 
old, man and woman, throws himself or 
herself in the canoes quite unmindful 
of the consequences of overloading 
Perhaps I was in the fast batch, for when 
1 reached there at about 3 p m they bad 
already commenced the first prayer of the 
afternoon Human hgures looked like the 
ripe corn plants being swayed by a strong 
gust of wind — kneeling, rising and muttering 
prayers 1 he culminating point of their pious 
devotion and blind faiili made itself mani- 
fest in the exhibition of a hair of the 
prophet’s beard. Within the shrine fn a 




Sales ai lie Mo&Ie Fa r o( Hatiat Dal Isasl ir 


glass tub« I li «aid a hair of the Prophets 
beard is preserved The multas in charge 
bring It out and exhibit it to the passionate 
crowd from a platform holding it alolt 
while il e devotees of the imprisoned sacred 
hair look towards the hands of the priest, 
who does his best to impress on every 
pilgrim the aweinspiring sacredncss and 
existence of the hair within that lube 
which alone ever> one does see \Vh le the 
motionless mass keeps on gazing at the 
hair in the cavity of glass standing in the 
courijard wiih joined pains in mode of 
reverential salutation each individual 
mutters a Persian verse— which I am afraid 
excepting the mullas none understands 
As tendered m English by Prof H Cox 
It runs as follows — 

* O apo lie of God come to m» compla nl 
O prophet ol God I ha e none but ihce 
D Ihcull es arc before me 1 am n d stress 
O apostle of God thou art sulfic ei t lor me 
It IS Still a strong belief of the devoted 
Musahnans of Kashmir that a hair of the 


prophets beard* is still preserved m the 
tube Some people approach it close and 
touch the sanctified tube Its touch is 
supposed to possess the miraculous power of 
healing the blind Presents are offered by 
the pilgrims The praj ers and worship over 
nearly all the people indulge m sales pur- 
chaws and amusements I he compourd. 
onthatda> turns into a regular mart with 
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size, excepting the temple of MaJura I 
am not taking into account art, beauty or 
utility or the solidarity o( the building , but 
a^ to dimensions no wonder i( it surpasses 
anything oF its kind The ceiling is sup- 
poitcd on \er\ long and thick cedar beams 
whose niimher is so large that it baffled my 
attempt to count their number and made 
me (eel as i( I were actually in a cedar 
forest ! was told that the number of the 
wooden pillars was 18a— a mystic num 
her alwd\« This liuge structure is almost 
quite m ruins and does not encourage a 
long stay within 

V far as I could see, I found the 
Ignorant Musalmans of Kashmir as failli 
ful, religious and superstitious ns the 
igrotant mas* all \he world over There is 
much of real religious spun and godlinc'S 
among them and as evidence of tins I refer 
to a school of imnistrels of Kashmir and 
a type of songs which are by no means only 
the property of mystics but are popular 
imong the people as vsell I have gisen 
elsewhere t\yo Uashmin songs rendered into 
I nglish by Hr Ananda I\ (,ooma>swami 
bearing on a different ilieme nnd of a differ 
ent spun , ‘tnd now 1 give belovs two more 
songs, one, the long one, rendered by Dr 
Coomaraswami from the original of a 
Kashmiri mmtirel, and the other translated 
by ]*tof kox They gise just an idea of the 
religious fersour and spiriiual ideals of 
Isasbniui Mynalmans m a nui-heU — 

O iny sou! firsr sul Uc ailiamcl 
If you I now II m il tn Keep tl at l.no«IcJt.r- 
It 1} dun 10 pai dtlilo 

Itciren ber l1 ou ait noi tUt ceuarti of nun but 

of God] 


You should be afraid for your life 

Somehow keep hold of the curbing sm 

O dwcHeT, whence haye you come, to Mbom^ere 


\ouaie forgellingyour name country 

lest you be put to shame at home O empty pocket 

If you know Him then keep lliat knoulecigc 

1 he knife of the biilclier is sharpened O sheep. 

Why do you feel ncAhmg vft your liearlt 

Death would part one limb from another 

Only the log knows what teelh the saw lias 


1 ike a norm Death cuts at y our life 
When lie begins also will make an end 
Ciofarwho was sad lias been grappled "iih the 


Make not the steel pea biller 

Oh suigie spend y our day s u ith ihe saints ’ 

If you know Hi ii then keep ihe knowledge * 


I liaye <ceii tl>e 1 nend in many places, 

I ha»e seen Him sen eunies an old man son tl mrs 
a youth 

Soinciimes play 11 g as n cli Id 
1 bate seen the i rienj in nisin places ' 

I liavc seen Him a MuMlnian at il e Uaabi, 

1 haye seen (lie h ricnd in many places * 

These two songs do credit to (he faith 
and religious conception of the ignorant and 
illilerafe Musilmans and render unneces* 
sary furihcr delineation of and comments 
on their faith 


MukAsui Lal 


■ Iteidcrcd into 1 i ^1i h from -i KasI ni n p riiJa« 
ptilrsoplncict s.««s ‘m g L\ Dr Aianda Cooniara- 
♦w my «.pcei ilty mtiI I y il e Decior lor my n e 
s Pianvl-ued 11 to I 1 ghsh t y I’ltfes or Hoinci'l im 
( ox ftoin ll e II 1 dustaiu xn g •■ung I y il e Mns,,) mn 
boatmen Ka'Iiniir Origin ll> piiiaby I'rnf Co\ in 
a note in 1/ ff for Dcccniber if|i2 comnici ung on 


LOINHUKGH INDIAN ASSOCIAIION 


1 IS afier an existence of 30 years since 
us incepiion in 1883 that the Ldin- 
burgh Indian Association formally 
opened a commodious and well appointed 
clubhourefor ihe use of us members on 
asih February last. It is the first and per- 
haps the only insiiluiion of its kind in Great 
Britain and 1 doubt not that a brief hi«ior\ 
of lU origin ard deycJopmenl and a dei 


cnptions of Us rooms, togeiher with a brief 
elucidation of Us aim-, and objects will 
prove of considerable interest to my coun- 
UAtncii at home and abroad. 

The Cdmburgli Indian Association yvas 
founded III ihe year 1883 wuh the modest 
aim of providing oppof turn lies for social inter- 

tmurve between a handful of Indian students 
that lived here An Association o( students 



1 dindijRgh indum association 
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jt had naturally to arrange debates and dis- 
cussions as the onli possible means for the 
fulfilment of ils object* But as the new 
spirit developed, a larger and larger e-sodus 
of students in quest of newer knowledge took 
place from India and in iidinburgh as 
one of the roo't renowned medical centres 
of the w orld their number increa'ed With 
the increase in iheir number*, iheir aims 
al«o ro‘e higher But it w as not earlier than 
iqo2, that an active propaganda began to 
be earned on lor the acquisition of a club 
house, where opportunities for *ocial in- 
tercou«e and development of social virtues 
could be greater and larger The Profe**ofs 
and also man) citizens of Ldmburgh not 
ablj Lord Salvasen, the Marchioness of Lin- 
lithgow and the late Sir James Gib'on, co- 
operated with the movement m a manner 
which cannotbe too much appreciited 
An Indian Bazar was held and its first 
session was opened fay the present Prime 
Minister Mr A*quiili Simultaneously with 
the Bazar came a notable donation of K* 
50,000 from ihe Maharati 0/ Vizianagram, 
owing to the kindly interest tal cn by the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow and the Countess 
of Minto So far there was a record of conti- 
nued successes for the Association, but un- 
happily things changed and there was a long 
break of over four tears in which (he A^socia 
tion engaged in an unfortunate squabble in 
connection with the trust of its funds THe. 
whole atmosphere had changed, Indians, 
instead of being looked upon with svmpaihy 
and sometimes even affection, as was the 
case before came to be placed >n an at 
mo<pbere of d sirust and suspicion »onie- 
times void even of common humanity 
f he whole squabble was concerned with the 
matter of election of trustees and admission 
of ladies into the Association premises 
1 he appeals for funds had emanated from 
the Indian Association, but the fundscollcct- 
ed were to be placed under certain specified 
trustees The trustees wanted the entire 
control of the fund*, including the election of 
future trustees, to be placed in their hands, 
andflatly refused theadmi<sion of ladies into 
the premises Tlie Association contended 
just the opposite Between these two ex- 
tremes there was always a possibility of 
compromise, but mutual distrust and sus- 
picion thwarted such a consurrm^tion 
Ihe court was appealed to but the judg- 


ment hardly improied matters Ultimately 
however time proved a soothing remedy, 
matters improved and a compromise doing 
justice to both the parties was effected 
A Trust Deed was registered m December, 
1913 ard to day Indians here and iheir 
friends and well vvisheis are rejoicing at the 
restoration of mutual good will and under- 
standing 

There vre many of my countrymen who 
doubt if such an institution ts at all a neces- 
siiv But this IS an objection which can be 
hardly tnaintained Ours is a large country, 
in extent equal to the w hole of Europe minus 
Russia in population about eight times as 
great as of the United Kingdom It is therefore 
a supreme necessity that one of the prelimi 
nary works m connection vv iih the larger la*k 
of building an Indian nation must be concern- 
ed u iih the bringing of Indians from different 
corners of India to a sphere of social 
equality, mutual understanding and good 
vvdl ihat «uch a <pliere, full of good will, 
and stimulating co operation ts provided by 
the Association cannot be disputed 

Ihere are also some who denounce it as 
positively harmful, in as much as it might 
lead 10 a loss of social intercourse between 
the people of the country and ourselves 
There may be a reason fur such apprehen- 
sion but a true appreciation of the situation 
in this country will prove that such a fear 
isil) founded and unnecessarily pessunisrio 
No one can doubt the supreme importance 
of social intercourse betvv een our compatriots 
of this country and ourselves, but up till now, 
there has hardly been made any headvvay 
towards it and there *eems hardly a pros- 
pect of Its being made, at any rate in the 
near future So long as Imperialism of 
ihe Milner type dominates the people 
here, any hope for a genuine social inter- 
course IS absolutely out of the question 
Social intercourse must imply social equality 
and if this equality is denied either 
directly or indirectly any social intercour<e 
worth ihe name is impossible Unfor- 
tunately such IS the condition prevailing at 
the present moment, which has been further 
intensified by the growth of the new spirit 
in India, which after all is a direct antidote 
to the rampant Milnerism There ate 
however a few high minded souls who are 
absolutely above. «uch bia*^ and it is 
always a pleasure and a profit to be m their 
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companj Hut there are many more xvlio 
operr their doors to u$ cither lhrflu(>h 
what Mr L S Montagu describe* as “Im- 
perial motives ' or in the hope of srtatc 1 tin|; 
us from the dtful by directing ns to the 
cro^s Whatcicf opinion one ma) have 
about these motives one thing 11 certain 
that they prevent genuine intercourse Indivi- 
duaWHorts, tberelore, Viovvever weU inten- 
tioned they may be, easilj lend ihemscKr* 
to misrepre*entaiion and conseriuenOy to 
suspicion and distrust in place of aiiection 
and confidence Besides opporluniiics tor 
misrepre'eniation only increase vviih the 
ever increasing espionage activity ot the 
India Office It is, therefore, necessary that 
it social intercnuise i» m be maintained 
belli een the Last and the West a new me 
thod must be introduced which should be 
immune troni the su'picion and distrust that 
attach to individual tHortt That vs wtw 
Mr D r Naidu the president m the 
caur<e o( hti speech of welcome on the 
occasion of ll<e formal opening ceremony 
said 

I Epealc null confidence and I am not n lie least 
oieropi mist c that lie ex sience of -in insuiuiion 
Ike ours so nell organised and so fully eonscious of 
Its responsib 1 1 es is an absolute quue an >mpetatiie 
necessty to mamlairv and (iirilier that inietcoutse 
bstneen the Erst and lie West wharh wesotnueli 
desire and the absence of ul ich we so much dc^ore 

the other great atm of the As<ocia(ion is 
to be a sort of advisory and information 
Beareau in educational matters in this 
country A very large committee basal 
ready been formed and consists of promi- 
nent students from the different branches of 
study — Law, Ant, rngmeenng, Agriculture, 
Medicine— elected for the purpose Scores 
o( letters have already arrived and from 
the way in which their replies are reciev 
ed it appears that the Association is 
proving useful to many of my country- 
men at home The Association does not 


to US as well as to the people of this country, 
who It It proposed will also be admitted to 
such lectures * 

Now It remains lor me to describe the 
rooms 113J write m tome detail about the 
opcnifig ceremony. The liouse is situated 
at No XI George bquare and is rather three 
minutes walk from the University it has a 
very hcalihv locality and consists of a large 
Debating ifall, Library and Reading rootn, 
two Reading and Writing Room*, Smokiiig 



claim to be a rival 0/ the official Advisory 
Council in London, but It is sincerely hoped 
that the informaiion and advice given by 
the Association, based as they will be on the 
actual experience of students, would be far 
more useful than those derived through red- 
tapeisni and departmental routine The 
Association also intends, as it gets more 
firmly established, to arrange courses of lec- 
tures in the different vernaculars of India 
which cannot but prove of great advantage 


Sir Wii LIAM Tlbnlr, k c d , 
PrincpalandV.ee Clianeellor, Edinburgh L’nnersil) 
and Conversation Room, Billiard Room 
and Uaih Rooms No arrangements for 
tefteshmenis have been made, \ el tea coHee 
can be had at any time. 
All the rooms have been neatly furnished 

vvijh due regard to sanitation and comfort. 
All the important Indian papers, as also 
those of this country, have been subscribed 
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for The Library yet remains to be furnish- 
ed and it is hoped that before the jear is 
out a good ‘supply of important books of 
reference m the different branches of study 
will he secured for the Association The 
formal opening ceremony of the rooms 
was performed on the 26ih February in the 
presence of a very large gathering Never 
before in Edinburgh at any rate, has there 
assembled such a large gathering of Indians 
and Britishers inspired by mutual good will 
and concord Professors and citizens wiih 
their iviies and daughters thronged m num- 
bers and added solemnity and dignity to 
the au'picious occasion It was a most 
happy idea that the Association should 
liave unanimously resolved to have the 
rooms declared open bv Sir William furner 
—the Principal and Vice Chancellor of the 
University ihun whom Indian students in 
this country have hardly a more constant 
(fiend and a truer vvell wisher It i» now 
an open secret that it is due entirely to Ins 


attitude of impartiality and justice that 
the Edinburgh University has so far remain- 
ed inamenable to the advances of the India 
Office fri days of strife and trouble vve 
have learnt to look upon him as our sincer- 
est guide and philosopher The thunder of 
applause and spontaneous waving of hand 
kerchiefs and shouts of hurrahs that met Mr 
Naidu» words with which he garlanded 
Sir William on the occasion, “1 am ex 
pressing the common seniiment of every 
Indian when [ express the hope that you 
may long be «pared, shine as ihe bright- 
est jewel and be at the helm of affairs of 
this most famous University ' sufficiently 
testified to the extreme gratitude and esteem 
in which he is held by the Indian students 
in Great Britain 

Saved Mohamcd Zaki 
Indian Association, 

Ednibnrgb 


IHE DISCOVFRCR OF IRON ORES FOR THE TATA 
IRON AND STEEL WORKS 


T he interesting account of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Works at bal chee which ap 
peared in the March number of Ihe Mo- 
dern Review is silent about the discovery oi 
the Gurumaishani iron ore deposit which sup- 
plies the raw material to the Works Glow- 
ing accounts of the ^Yorks and of ihe early 
history of its inception and establishment 
at Sakchee have, from time to time, appeared 
m the press, but nowhere have we seen any 
authentic history oi the discovery of the 
rich deposit Ihis is unfortunate parti- 
cularly on account of a false impression 
under which credit for the discovery is given 
to persons who have no title to it Strange 
ly enough, these persons quietly take the 
credit, while the name of the real discoverer 
IS not so much as mentioned \Ve should 
have expected Mr Kshirod Kumar Ray, who 
evidently took some pains to collect facts 
about the Works, to trace the history of the 
discovery of the Ores However, the facts 
are simple and should be stated, not merely 


for dispelling the erroneous impression but 
also, in ordinary fairness to Mr P N Bose, 
the discoverer 

Mr Bose had long been familiar with the 
iron deposits in the Central Province®, es- 
pecially in the Districts of Raipur and 
Jubbulpore He had published reports on 
these deposits in the official Records of the 
Geological Survey of India The late Mr 
J N Fata who conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing iron woiks in India, on a large scale, 
was, in 1^03-4, prospecting for iron in the 
Central Provinces He came across the 
Dhulli or Dallee deposit in the Raipur 
District This deposit had been discover- 
ed by Mr Bose in 1887, and his report on 
It was published m the Records of the 
Geological Survey V0I W, Part i. under 
the heading “ Ihe Iron Industry in the 
Western portion of the Raipur District” 
Alter his retirement from the Geological 
Survey of India, Mr Bose was employed, m 
1903, by the late lamented Maharaja of 
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Mourbhanj to maUe a Gcolo;;ical Sur\cy 
of Ins Stale, particularly with a \ic s to 
find out lU rtuncral resources 1 Itt Slate 
of Mourbliinj was a hhuk oi» tlie GeoloKi* 
cal map of India ami Mr Hose was il»c first 
Geologist to examine it In the course of 
his exploration he found the unusually ncli 
iron-Ore deposit at the font and af 'iig the 
slopes of the Ourvimaishani lull, besides 
other mmeraU in dilierent parts ol the 
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State. He published his ''Note* on the 
Geology and Mineral Resources of Mo<ir> 
bbanj " in the Records ol the Geological 
Suriey, Vol W\l Part 3 About the 
find of iron, Mr Uose wrote as follows — 

' The cl lef mineral vicallh of ll c Slate ronsisis in 
Its iron ores nbich are possiLjI) amoi g the ricliest and 
most extensile 111 India In tlie Uamangliali sub 
d vision, they occur in quani ly at tl e folloain^locaU* 
ties — 

(1) At lie foot and along liie slopes of the Guru 

maishani 1 ill m all directions except the eastern 
oier an area of about e ght square miles. 

(2) Near Dandgaon in baranda pir 

(3) At tlie foot and along tlie flanks of the Sula pat 

Badampahar rai ge ontl e souilern border of 
ihe Bamai ghali sub di\is on from t^dadera 
to Ja dl anpos , a distance of some tndve miles 
In the Panebpit subdxison tie ores occur at 
diverse places along tl e fool of the hills wh ch fni ee 
the Simlipahar range on ihe western and southern side 
from Kamddbcdi and Kai tiUna to Thakurmunda.a 
distance of iwenl) five miles ’ 

In Majurblianj proper iron ores occur at several 
places in ihe SimUpahar range, as near Gurguria 


Hiey uere also tiitou ilcrcJ at pliers m tUc submoii* 
lane trill lovt a Ij lining ilic Simlip »tur range on the 
exslern side— at nrar Ivcn !ua (tIosC to borsob U), and 
at X place two mites nest <•( ll tldia 

Ihe tris rxcfl t whin lraii‘poiltd occur almost 
rxiiuuvtly iii their ins lit 11 siriii, espicuilly in associi* 
iirnHilhUndcdl tmilie ijnarlries Usually, they 
consist of I cm line aid iimome but llnck and 
rail ce exiensise dcposiii of nugntlile were met with 
ar the fo<H and along the flank* of if e Curumaitliaoi 
hll South eisi of isoliisila east of Sundol, and also 
war kotajntt Magnet le also c<cvirs m <iuauuty near 
llindgaon an! in the Kond idera Jaidlianposi area 
Iheasera^e ore in tie IGini<vhill and i'anclipir 
subdivisions uill probably be found to contain above 

iMi if not aliov c () V prreeni r f ineiall c iron. 

It I* vtrv d lliciilt to make even in appr. xiiiiale esti- 
mate of the qiantiiv rf atilable iroi.orcs. Hut iC 
would prol ablv be 110 exaggeration to say, llial a 
prailiealty inexhaustible supply for sett r il furnaces on 
a modern «c»l« ma* besdcly depended upon Ihe 
ores are easlv acccsvitic from tic bun GlialsiU vcc* 
fun <if lie Ocngif Nigpur fOvi/wav. anda fine ofij? 
or tv tn les vxuld tap the Guru inatshani .area At 
will be noticed liter on li nesione m the form of tufa 
occurs at several 1 1 ices in and close lo the iron area 
Here ire a gnnd many faniil cl of smillcrt in the 
C'nond vlrvinbed above ami the iron they turn out n 
■ <Id in I igh esiiinaticxi by the people But the fur- 
nacea are ll e smallest and the biliowi the least power* 
ful ol any ] have seen m use anywl ere in India. The 
smelters ilercfnre select ihe softest ores, winch are 
generally very lar from tlie best Wien 1 showed 
iliem a few pieces ol magncliie, they pronounced these 
10 b« mere stones and quite useless as sroii ores' ' 
WhtleMf Tata was prospeciing lor iron 
• n the central Provinces, as stated above, 
Mr Dose had already found the Guru- 
•naishani deposit Coming lo know of 
Mr I ata's idea*, Mr Bo'e, in February 
drew his attention to the Mourbhanj iron. 
He pointed out the richness of the deposit, 
enormous extent and its proximity to 
the Bengal coal fields From his previous 
intimate knowledge of the iron deposits of 
the Central Frovinces, Mr Dose was enabled 
to declare emnhalically m favour of the 
Mourbhanj deposit Mr. Tata died shortly 
a»«c this, but his enlightcneii sons took up 
the matter aird commenped negotiations 
'siih Mr Dose It is not necessary to state 
the negotiations in detail Suffice it to sav 
m“ S' ll'. >alu. cl The 

Mourbhanj deposit and got an expert, Mr 
I ertin to examine it Mr Perrin with his 
assiitants, and accompanied by Mr Bose, 
visited the Mourbhanj deposit during the 
‘904-J905 They carefully 
’ u ‘he results 

conVi"^^ fully confirmed Mr Bose’s 

concI„„„„. , 



THE MASQUE 

as stated in his “Notes” mentioned above. 
After this, Tata and Son«, took, first, a pros- 
pecting license, then, a lea'C from the Maha- 
raja of Mourbhanj, prior to establishing the 
Iron and Steel Works at Sakchee 

In connection with Mr Bo'c’s work at 
Mourbhanj, the E^ighshutaii wrote, on the 
25th May 1904, as follows — 

' One of the greatest difficulties m the wa\ of those 
who are desirous of venturing ihcir cap tal for the pur 
pose of developing ihe inan^ promising mineral de 
posits of India lias hitherto been dearth of qualified 
prospectors in the couniry It is not at all uncommon 
to hear cases in which owners of propertv having 
reasonable grounds for rjsling a certain sum of 
money in testing the value of their lands, are not 
sufficiently confident of success to venture the heavy 
outlay necessary to bring out a qualified expert from 
Europe who besides the heav> expenses of the 
journey would require pay for the six week^ required 
for the double vovage, during which his time would 
be of no value to iiis employers Until recently no 
one seems to have had the courage to lay himself out 
to meet this want, but a start has at last been made 
by Mr P N Bose B Sc h G S vvliohas receniK 
retired from the post of Deputy Supermicndcoi of 
the Geological Survej Mr Bose has a satisfactory 
record of over 20 jears active work on behalf of 
Government, and his papers published b> the Geolo 
gical Societv of [ ondon the Asiatic Soc eiy of Bengal 
and in the Records and Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey show, besides a wide range of scientific 
subje ts, an intimate knowledge of ihe economic 
aspects of geology Mr Bose has with commendable 
enterprise, now laid himself out for private engage 
menis, and we hear he has the full confidence and 
ready co operahnn cf his hrmer colleagues, with 
whom he remains m close touch On the recommen 
dation of the Director of the Geological Survey Mr 
Bose recently undertook an economic survev On behalf 
of the progressive Maharaja of Afourbhanj where 
his work has been attended with coivcpicuous success 
and It IS hoped that other zemindars will show sirai 
lar enterprise in taking this first essential step towards 
developing their estates by hvving their mineral re 
sources diagnosed by an expert, who, besides a ..ene 
rat knowledge of economic geology has that intimate 
acquaintance with the peculiarities of Indian condi 
tions w hich detracts so seriously from the value of the 
temporarily imported expert In his preface to the 
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recently revived Records of the Geological Survey the 
Director invited the co operation and criticism of pri. 
vale woikers who serve a function for which a Go- 
vernment Department is not a convenient instrument , 
and in his recent recommendation of Mr Bose's en- 
terprise he has shown a practical expression of his 
sentiments 

1 lie Journal of London wrote 

thus on the 3rd December 1904 — 

The latest oislnct of the prospecting in which we 
have an account IS that of the State of Mourbhanj, 
one of the States of Orissa The area was 

prospected byr Mr P V Bose during the winter of 
last year Ihe prospecting area has only been par- 
luUl) ctnered and it is possible that the portions as 
vet unprospected may yield indications of minerali. 
salirns not (ess intereslirg than the districts which Mr 
Bose lias already visited 

(t will thus be seen from the above, that 
the credit of the discovery of (he very valu- 
able and extensive iron deposit at Guru- 
maishani ts due entirely to Mr P N. Bose 
It was fortunate that a person of theculture, 
enlightenment and progressive spirit of 
■he late Maharaja was the ruler of 
Mourbhaiij. and It was fortunate, also, that 
the services uf Mr Bose were available at 
such nn auspicious period The result is 
the largest Indian industrial enterprise 
The combination of Bombay, Orissa and 
Bengal was certainly not unhappy in this 
instance 

It may be of interest to note lha,t Mr. 
Bose discovered another rich and e:ttensive 
deposit of iron in the Patiala State, an 
account of which is to be found m the 
Geological Records, vol \'cxui, 1906, under 
the heading “Geology and Mineral Re 
sources of the Nornaul District, Patiala 
State" The difficulty in working this 
deposit on modern lines is the absence of 
coal anv nearer than Bengal Under an 
enlightened ruler the difficulty may be 
overcome 

B L Mitter 


THE MASQUE OF LEARNING 

Devised by Professor Patricw Geddes 


T he Masque of Learning which was 
played a year ago at Edinburgh, tn 
celebration of the twenty fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of University Hall, 

9 


was so successful that it was developed 
into two Masques —of “ Ancient Learning” 
and "Medieval and Modern Learning" and 
played to crowded audiences by 1000 
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performers orchestra and choir The second 
section— that of Medieval and Modern Learn- 
ing has just been presented in London, i »-*5 

March in the Great Hall of the UmversUv 
of London ( Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington) b) some 500 plajers, with 
musical illustrations by orchestra and chOir, 
and his met with an enthusiastic receplitm 
U IS tcul\ a pageant of education through 
the ages representing bv typical perso 
nages and u cidents the course of \\ estern 
learning from the time of the fall of Rome 
ibiough 1) ibe medieval period teligious 
mil tary academic up to (j) the great Renais 
sance or Revival of Learning m Europe with 
Its outburst of Scientific discovers ns d ve 
1 pment 0! art and literature its exploration 
of the Larth, its education dr'xma poetry 
and so to its gradual decline then ()) the 
great synthesis ol knowledge in the 
Encyclopedists oi the eighteenth century 
in Sweden France Scotland Germanv 
and (4) the period of the Present and the 
opening future The whole panorama 
f rtns a synthesis of the intellectual advance 
of Western Europe during hfieen centuries 
compact of interests of varied kinds we 
can merely summarae the many Episodes 
The Prologue scene suggests the fall of 
Rome and the triumph of the Barbarian 
invaders women are carried off warriors 
slam senator and Christian priest fall 
victims in the hgliimg and the Goths 
cry IS Delenda est ifoma But the 
boasted destruction alike of Home and 
Chciiiianity is to be fals fled bv events 
and at the close ibe very chivftain of the 
Goibs Ataulph, later Romanized as 
Ndolplius, proclaims that though in early 
days he had sought only to destroy Rome, 
yet now he ‘eeks to do justice according 
to her laws 

Ihen folloiv the Medieval Episodes open 
vvvg wvvh 4 stately aTv-d digniVieo scene repre- 
senting Movlem Culture Haroun alRaschid 
the great Klialif of llagi dad surrounded by 
Ills Wazirs and ofheers in stale, receives am- 
bawadocs and scholars Irom tiibutaiv Persia 
and from tl e Western khalifate of Cnrdovs, 
envoys and pundits from India and manda- 
rins Irom China, nobles from the Eastern 
Christian Byzantium and one from the Em- 
peror Charlemagne at Aachen they form a 
piciuiesquc group, in winch, however, the 
last named will not Slav— his mission over 


he moves off, as if to suggest the coming 
conflict ol the Crusades Played by 
I gyptians Indians, and other Oriental 
friends, in splendid robes and jewels the 
scene was gorgeous It pas«es , and Omar 
Khayyam IS seen, declaiming some of Ins 
verses — disillusion of Sultan s pomp and 
phiiosopfiy’s argument and he too passes 
scattering a shower of petals from his faded 
rose 

We come to the time of the English king 
Alfred, after his wars He is seen with liis 
Queen as defender, organizer, civilizer, 
locator he teaches his own children lie 
receives visits Irom Bishops and Monks 
Vikings and explorers bring offerings, there 
IS a Negro embassy from the my ihical Prea 
ter John of Central Africa his own ship- 
builders come, with their model of a vessel, 
early precursor of the Uritish Navy the 
whole an interesting symbolism of the grow 
ing order and civilization and peace We 
are next shewn the phases of the Religious 
and knighily Orders, beginning with the 
first hermit St Anthony Then S Benedict 
and hi$ monks, at their work of study, teach 
ing prayer, with their noble Rule of prnduv* 
tive labour, famous later as Master builder', 
always famous as thorough students and oi 
exemplary life After a brief interlude of 
the <iudent lovers Heloise and Abelard, and 
their separation, and embracing of the 
monastic life we are shewn the knights 
remplars and witness the ceremonial of 

dubbing a knight by the Grand htasler 
I he secular life and learning coniem 
poraty with all this is then shewn, and the 
beginnings of Universities — m a typical great 
Medieval Fair of trance, say of Montpellier 
and Pans in the I3ih and laih centuries 
full ol joyous aciiv iiy — trade fun, song, dance, 
dispute subdued awhile during the gentle 
passage of ihe Benedictine Abbess and her 


culture at Us best was fully open to women 
and with no small results When the pedlar 
pretends to faint, w e sec the Barber Surteon 
and the Herbalist Leech at strife,— whether 
to bleed htm or dose him, .nd who shall be 
"l* >s prefigured the medical 

schools of the burgeons and Physicians, 
wtime olden quarrel is still unsettled There 
are hot discussions between the Dominians, 
in klbertut Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, and 
the I ranuscans in Duns bcotus, the subtle 
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Doctor, and among the teachers and students 
may be seen the joung Dante herein is 
suggested the rise of the University of Pans 
And now arrive some Moorish merchants 
bringing strange manuscripts, unreadable 
until (he arrival of Ahchael Scot, the astro- 
loger of the Emperor Frederick II, noted for 
hts Arabic studies and Moslem sympathies 
and thus are discoxered the works of 
Aristotle' It was out of the subsequent dis- 
cussion, by denes and laymen, scholars and 
wranglers, that arose the medieval Uni\er- 
sity This whole Episode of the Fair is 
inierestingly complex Professor Geddes 
himself writes 

Notthere are the roots of culture in folk culture 
and ilie origins of its higher insiiluLions in popular 
01 es more manifest than in the origin of Nicclieval 
I nwersuies for these despite their great debts to 
ihe lioister urre essentially lay institutions arising in 
il e life of cities The word Lnwersita* of old 
impled a gild of any kind of bakers or any other 
craft as neUasol uhat uenoii call a prcfestion like 
nied rinc and law 

To this naturally Succeeds some types of 
the series of Academic Foundations, more 
particularly British—Bishop Walter de 
Merton founds Merton College, Oxford 
and Oevorgilla de Daliol founds Bahol 
College King Robert found the famous 
College des 1 cossais in Pans Wardlaw, 
Archbishop of Sr Andrews, found St An 
drew s University and receives a Dull from 
Pope Paul III dedicating the College of 
St Mary , and the Glasgow and Aberdeen 
Universities are also founded by their res- 
pective Bishops — this sequence being ga- 
thered together into one striking pageant, 
of ecclesiastics, ladies, knights, monks 
scholars, beneath floating silken banners, 
and as in other scenes, with appropriate 
music 

Ihe Medieval Ep'isodes end with the Me- 
dieval Learning, which is reproduced from 
the Chapel of Santa Maria Novella at 
Florence— symbolic female figures of the 
Trnium and Quadiivium, representing “ the 
sacred seven ” subjects of the Afedteval 
University curriculum, each with a lepre 
sentative exponent seated at her feet For 
the Tnveum — Grammar with Donatus, Rhe- 
toric with Cicero, and Logic with Zeno and 
for the Quadrivium, Music wiihTubal-Cain, 
Astronomy with Ptolemy, Geometry with 
Euclid, and Arithmetic with Pythagoras — 
a synthesis of symbols which still retain 


their value in our day, although uc siill 
await the artist, scholar, scientist, phifo 
sopher, religious teacher, who shall inspire 
their modern counterpart and development 
Ihe second section of the Masque — the 
Renaissance or Revival of Learning in Fu- 
rope,~is ushered in by several typical pre 
cursors W’e see the rise of Optics — Friar 
Bacon in his prison cell, occupied with his 
"Opus Majus " and using his magnifying 
glass, opening thus a wide vista of the 
telescope, microscope, and the rest Father 
Oerthold Schwartz, also a Franciscan friar, 
inventing in a bare laboratory his explosive 
gun-powder, destined to transform military 
life and industry itself And with the min- 
gling of witchcraft and science, we nee 
Faust, first as magician conjuring up Helen 
of Troy and Mephistopheles, and then a« the 
traditional inventor of Printing directing 
the working of the first press by Gutenberg 
and apprentices a type of science, strug- 
gling through hypothesis and error towards 
the lights ol knowledge and its applications 
m power, a veritable Promethean, inaugu 
rating a new era 

The Renaissance IS then figured mseverul 
fine Episodes In Italy, in Florence, that 
foremost of Medieval cities, we are taken 
to the Court of Duke Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent and Isabella d Esie, crowded vvitli 
famous men and women, courtiers, artists, 
scholars The versatile Leonardo da Vmci 
enters, with his bird-hke flying machine, 
a prophetic model, and followed by La 
Gioconda (Monna Lisa) ever since famous 
in her portrait Then follows Politician, 
the great classical scholar and glory of the 
University of hlorcnce The entry of a fugi- 
tive Greek scholar from Constantinople with 
his manuscripts and their subsequent ap- 
proval and printing indicates another great 
step of progress in learning there is a vain 
protest made by the typical surviving medi- 
cal pedant (placed by Prof Geddes himself "j 
against this invention of the enemy, 'this 
“new and damnable Greek ’ but the printing 
press triumphs, with all that it connotes, 
and then follows after the printers the 
figure of the young Albert Durer as bov 
apprentice bearing an actual copy of the 
Nuremberg Chronicle on the preparation 
of vvhich he served his apprenticeship 

From this learning, with its humanists 
and books we are ' the w der cos- 
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mogony — to the exploration ol our planet, 
the suitey by Humtniiy o( her estate, 
typified in the voyage of Columbus to dis- 
cover America We are introduced irtlo 
the Spanish Court, ol the joint sovereigns, 

1 crdinand, lung of Aragon, and Isabella 
ilie Catholic, Queen of Castile lud I con— 
just alter the conquest ol the Moors and 
after the Crusades n culminaiing lime in 
the history of Spain Surrounded bj tccle- 
siaslics, princes, ladies doctors cartogra- 
pher' they give audience to columbus, who 
btifigs his Charts his Mappa Mundi and U»» 
Globe In the end the King and Cardinal 
and the others will have nothing to do with 
him and leave the Court but Isabella 
lays her hand upon the Globe and pro- 
nounces her immortal decision ‘I will 
assume this expedition for my own crown 
of Castile If the funds in my treasury he 
not enough to equip it, I am ready. I 
pledge my jewels 

I he Renaissance in England is next sug- 
gested Sir Ihomas More, statesman, scholar, 
churchman, serene martyr— a high type of 
Renaissance character and education intro 
(luces to King Henry VIU I rasmus and 
Holbein, representatives of ihe new learning 
ami art and then in a vivid '■coich scene, 
Mary Queen ol Scots, with her four Manes 
receives ihe great preacher John Knox, 
who pleads for the grant of ecclesiastical 
funds towards the establishment of those 
Parish Schools which have since been of 
such great service to Scotch education 

Ihe culture movement of the *'s acious 
times of great Elizabeth' is compressed into 
a characCensCic scene of authors, poets, and 
others in the Mermaid Tavern Uenjonson 
IS seen presiding over the punch-bowl 
at one end of the long table, and Raleigh 
IS at the other end betvveen are Dray on, 
DekUer, Camden, North, Chapman, Editor 
ol Hobnshead, Shakespeare in the centre, 
then riorio, Fletcher, fJeaumont, Donne— a 
jcu^al symposium of wit and wine and song 
and tobacco’; Ben Jonson calls for a 
parting glass and toast -they drink lo 
‘ Honest Will ’ and Shakespeare's brief 
phrase of thanks is immortal — ‘ O Rare 
Ben Jonson 1” 

King James comes next, receiving with 
meet re‘pect the scarlet robed Dons from 
Oxford, and with condescension the young 
acid rising Francis Bacon, wlm ©ftw his 


‘Advancement of Learning and receives 
the honour of Kpighihood. Ilic latter begs 
to introduce a humble friend and play* 
wright. Will Shakespeare, who offer* Ins 
play of “Macbeth;' but receives scant notice. 
Ihe I'ranslalor* of the Uible also receive 
little notice from the impatient King, 
mindful perhaps ol the old ScoUvvH 
theological disputations. The obvious sug- 
gesiroo III this scene is that posterity has 
reversed those contemporary judgments, 
lor “the Authorised Version of the Bible 
stands by Ur the supreme achievement 
of English Literature, though with Shake- 
speare a noble second Bacon's Lss^ys 
may be at most the third, while of 
the "lucubrations of the erudite coniinu- 
aiofs of the humanists the very names are 
forgotten ’’ 

I lie later Renaissance developments .tnd 
contacts of science, so great in the fertile 
seventeenth century, arc next expressed by 
three Lpisodes Napier, the ingenious Laird 
of Mecchistoo, vs in his study, busied vvitli 
his famous *’ Bone*,” the first calculating 
apparatus, and his wonderful invention of 
logariihms, one ol the greatest labour- 
saving and power-increasing inventions of 
Huin-inity he receives as visitor Henry 
Dnggsol St John's College, Cambridge, 
destined to continue his work Next the visit 
of the young John Milton in 1637 at Florence, 
to the astronomer Galileo, old and half blind 
and sad, (played by Prof. Geddes), and 
his peep through the wonderful newly- 
invented telescope And then the foundation 
of the Royal Society by King Charles 11, 
with Sir Christopher Wren and a band of 
other notable scientists and learned tnen 

The close of the Renai'sance Educ.iiion 
and Its decline to its too recent levels are 
figured in two scenes 'The first is based on 
Robert Browning’s poem “a Gramman.an's 
Funeral’* Ihe next shews Dr Whackem 
and hiS gra nmar school boys— the birch 
taking precedence of the Grammar I— Pro- 
fessor Dfy-as-dust, with his dullness and ped- 
antry, discarding the natural flowers, and 
teaching by catalogue, and Miss Png and 
“Academy for Young Ladies" teaching 
Deportment and Acco iipbshments and the 
the Globes ' Prof Geddes compares 
this with the scene of the ancient Tnvium. 
and says 

• Ml'S Pr jr ,s noil ng il not Grammar, Or, \\ hickem 
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isallforRhetonc.and Dn-as dustfor I-oric for «t is 
these three that shrnelled into hducation Pnmarj 
Secondary and Higher Grammar with its propnetj 
Uhetonc with its passion Logic \\ th its good form 
yet the first and last absurd and ful le whle ihe 
second as the emotional element became brutal and 
Mcious This contrast of antique idealism and Re las 
sance decadence m ght be folio sed far futlhci in every 
City of so called educal on 

The third senes is of the Encvclopeltsti> 
who built up the orderly and definite system 
of knowledge They are tjpefied as 
follows — 

1 Sw edish Shew ing the return to Nature 
Linnaeus and his students carrying on their 
botanical observation and work in the field 
and falling upon their knees in ecstasy at 
the wonders ol Nature 

2 French A gathering of notable Tn 
cyclopedists in the Pans salon of Julte de 
I Espinasse and the final volume of the 
Graade Encsclopidie is brought in and dis 
cussed David Hume Adam bmith Diderot 
the Abbe de 1 ‘Epee, ’ Rousseau and several 
ladies are among those present ami i 
stately pavane is danced bv two couples 

3 Scottish A gatheruig of many Cdin 
burgh notables at Adam Ferguson’s house — 
Robert Adam bunging his model of the 
University Buildings and James Walt the 
model of his bteam I ngtne Adam Smith too 
IS there , they suggest the fndustnaf de- 
volution Robert Burns, with his brilliant 
genius and strength, comes in and presently 
meets the voung lad Walter Scott 

4 German Immanuel Kant on his 
daily walk and meditating his great revolu 
tion in thought Goethe and bJiiller — the 
brothers Humboldt, representing science and 
learning— the brolbirs Gremin rep/esenung 
philology and folk lore with FroebeJ, Pcs 
talozzi, and children, suggesting the great 
educational revival 

And as the final expression ta more filly 
in music than in words, a figure representing 
Music passes, bearing the mask of Beethoven, 
surrounded by laurel 

The final section, highly synthetic and 
elaborate m its conception, represents the 
Present and the (uture in the union of the 
(.’niversity and the Citv Symbolic figures 
ol the Faculties ancient and modern, enter, 
and Mma Mater is enthroned bv ihern som- 
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tnanzing them all, and shewing the unity 
of learning She of course stands for the 
long stoned past — she is L\e the Wisdom 
of Solomon, Minerva, the matron Roma, 
Sancta isophia Mother Church, the Univer- 
sity Novv entcis the majestic Mother City 
of 1 ondon tilth her champion giants and 
her Mayor and aldermen She takes her 
placv. beside Alma Mater the City side by 
side with the Universitv Fhe latter signs to 
Memory to recall the Past, and she convokes 
the long historic procession of the bearers 
of the torch of learning ancient, medieval 
and modern, from fhe archaic Prometheu*, 
discoverer of Fire onward through Oriental, 
Greel Roman, Celtic periods, down to Musica 
— thev hand on the torch until it reaches 
the Present To her then the City beckons 
and she calls forth the new torch bearers — a 
procession of modern figures expressive of 
the activities of the modem city — an angel 
bearing the model of St Paul $ Cathedral, 
craftsmen of oil kinds artists of Business 
of Health (even the Sweeper) of Fine Art, 
Colleges Culture institutes and the Avia- 
tor enters as ihe modern Hermes messenger 
ol the Future Ihe future comes running 
cn and taJ es from fhe Present the lorch of 
Learning And then enters Hope— she is 
followed by Peace though as yet at a 
distance Music joins the hands of Alma 
Mater and City— the former gathers for the 
City the Tpple of Knowledge for which all 
hold out their hands, and the City returns 
the gift with grapes she gathers from the 
\ me of Life 1 his beauiiful scene is full of 
the svmbohvm of the unity of Labour and 
Learning City and University and of civic 
and cultural progress it is at once a veri- 
table Mystery Play in itself presented by the 
University lor the enlightenment of the 
citizen md a veritable Morality Play, pre- 
sented by the City for the edificttion 
of the scholar and the great and wonderful 
Masque fittingly ends m this great syn- 
thetic 1 ableau * 


Mb 

Vole ri e mwq le IS expU ned m two bookleisa 
rbeMa«queof \nceJil I cam ng md T'wVfaiqueof 
Med eval and MoJerti Levrnini, publ shed b> Gcd lev 
vnd Colleagues Tl e Outlook loner, Casili. lill 
l-d nburj-h Rfcc /*/ each 
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I N the Bengal Legislative CounLil, the 
Hon ble Mr Kcri in repK to a que«»on 
of the Hon ble Mr Cbakravarii said 
tliai ‘District AgucuUuial offtteis mil 
organ se and supervise demonstrations to 
show in a practical manner the benehvial 
results of improved methods of agriculture 
and of the use of new implements and 
machinery,’ and that they will also ‘collect 
information about crops and agticuliur'il 
practices Now our Agncoltucal Depart 
ment has been in existence for little les< 
than baU a ceniur\ During this time 
Asia bas seen the rise of uatons from the 
lowest depths of barbarism to ihe very top 
of civilization During this long time our 
NgncuUural Department has oeen feeding 
our agricultural population wnh ihesc de 
monsiiations and these informations abui.1 
crops and agricultural practices And yet 
the public are not aware that these costly 
demonstrations of the so cal'ed "beneficial 
results of improved methods and 'new im 
plemenis and machinery' have made touch 
impression on the agricultural population 
of Bengal The Agricultural Department 
does not publish Statistics to show that 
these ' beneficial results, whomsoever else 
they may have benefited, hav e really bene- 
fited the agricultural classes of Bengal It 
is time now to consider whether iherc is 
not something radically wrong id our 
methods of procedure,— whether we have not 
been rolling a ^isy phus's stone these many 
years The object of the Agricultural De- 
partment IS or at least ought to beprimanU 
10 tram our agnculiurai classes to tmproied 
methods of agriculture, or speaking more 
correctly, to introduce among them more 
profitable methods of agriculture Western 
methods of farming requiring compficated 
and etpenswe machmeTy ate usually spoken 
of as improved— though they W'ould not 
necessarily be mote profitable for the Indian 
Havat We should never forget that the 
Indian Rayat has to work under conditions 
so radically different from those of hts 


Luropean brother,— that there cannot be 
any presumption whatever, that because a 
machine or a method is profitable fora Tu- 
rnpean farmer vt will also be so for an 
Indian Ravat It is enough to say 
one often meets v\ ith people who make this 
mistake 1 he Rayat is indeed a farmer 
but his European brother would be 
ashamed to dignify him vvith the title of 
farmer— a name lint even the crowned 
heads of i urope are proud to bear An 
aver ge Luropean farmer has a farm c\tend- 
ing over manv hundreds of acres, while 
the average fndian Rayat has a farnt ex 
tending over onU three or (our acre* A 
I uropean farmer s land is usually situated 
in one compact block •vnJ well (encevi vn, 
while that of ihe Indian Rayat is divided 
VO a number ol very small plots and that 
too scattered in opposite directions in one 
neighbourhood, — so that it is impossible 
to fence it m While the Luropean farmer 
IS usually a large capitalist, the Indian 
Rayat has almost no capital, except what 
he can borrow from the Mahajan at a 
fabulous rate of interest on the security of 
his small holding 

In suggesting improvements or giving de 
monsiralions for the benefit of these Rayai«, 
our agricultural experts— specially those who 
are imbued with Luropean ideas— should 
never lo'e sight of the condvtions under 
which the Rayat has to work Labored 
and expensive demonstrations can do Imle 
good to him Scientific methods of treat- 
ment requiring the careful handling of 
Chemicals, often poisonous, are altogether 
out of place — till the Rayat has received a 
gMeral as well as some technical education 
Ihe imported machinery and implements, 
even such cheap ones as the Planet Junior 
hand hoe costing only Rs 20,— are too 
dear for the Rayat Indeed we have to 
proceed very cautiously — studying all the 
conditions under which the Rayat has to 
work There is no room for any display 
The scientific agriculturist is to imagine 
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lumseH a R'ijat, and as if he were a 
Rajar him'elf, should Jrv without anj 
increased outlay of capital, what science 
can do in the waj of either reducing 
the cost or of increasing the out turn 
Before the Indian Rajat has learnt to stand 
on his own legs, jou need not w asie \our 
time and the public mone\ in teaching him 
to m an aeroplane 

\o less an authority than Dr \oelcIer 
after completing bis siirsej of the agri ul 
ture of India and after coming into direct 
contact with the agricultural cla“es ga\e 
the Raj at as a class great credit lor com 
mon sense— suppcriing him m some of Ins 
time honoured practices which had been 
ridiculed by the superhcial critics among 
the experts of the \gncultural Department 
It IS not to be expected that the i^ajar ig 
norant and illiterate though he is — with his 
strong instinct of self pre»eriatiOR will be 
misled bj those demonstrations of the Agri 
cultural Department w h<ch are occasionalh 
gi\en at fairs and i/tr/us much hke brilli 
ant pjroiechnic di*pla\s to surprise and 
amuse the Ravat Ue should be glad if I e 
does not regard these demonstrations as 
traps to dccoj him front his old moormg< 
to fullow a will o the wisp of uncetlain 
and untested methods and implement- and 
compass his own rum I he Rajat will not 
also be befooled bj mere nnaginarx tables 
of probable costs and out turns or anjthing 
short of the actual emplojment of capital 
for profit — for the Rat at though appareniU 
so simple has enough brains to look upon 
the tables as a mere jugglery of figures 
)fi« instinct of self pre«enatioi> makes the 
Ratat to reject the untested opinions — 
however well grounded — of the mere <cientt 
he expert who m the Rajat s eves, «cems to 
hive no permanent interest at slake in the 
success or failure of the«e opinions Tor 
iicatlj the last thirtv tears the agricultural 
deparinxent has been adtcilising new im 
pleiuents and machinci j , inostlj of Luropean 
ur American make, but the agricultural 
clashes have not <.ared for them— though 
perhaps in rare ca<e< ihev hate le'irnt b\ 
bitter experience not to care for them 
Ihreeor four jeais ago vve remember to 
hat e seen m a rice mill o! Hovt rah, an im 
proted nce-hullcr — the “Lngclberg — of 
American make, which cost the propnetor 
-ome hundreds and did tert good work for 


a few dajs— as the proprietor told us but a 
single screw happening to be lost b\ acci- 
dent It became useless and there it liv for 
years ab«olutelj of no use, for that screvt, 
the proprietor told u^, could not be replaced 
in Calcutta Let the reader imagine how 
the Rajat farmer in a remote countrv 
place would fare tt iih one of the«e improved 
implements of foreign make Thus an im- 
proved implement however useful in the 
countrj of their birth, may be not onij too 
expensive for the Ravat, but from his ignor- 
ance or carelessness in handling thctri 
may be a positive source of loss to btm 
Simiiatfj with regard to the so called 
improved methods of Agriculture What 
may be in the eve of abstract science of the 
highest value in agriculture may from the 
atmosphere of ignorance and illiteracj in 
which the Ratal live*, moves, and has his 
being maj be almost of no value, if not 
posilivelj dangerous for the Rajat lake 
for example the elaborate work done i>v the 
entomologist Of the mvcologist m Agricul 
ture Uiej have alreadj made and are still 
making large additions to the world s stock 
o( knowledge regarding the insect and fun- 
goid pests of the farm The work thev do 
IS indeed verj good work in the abstract 
but in reference to the illiterate lUvais of 
ihe counirj, the value of their work is almost 
ml 1 he entomologist has been recommend- 
ing the use of Caibon bisulphide as the 
most efieciive remedj against insect attack 
on stored gram Let the reader think whether 
within a measurable distance of time the 
Ravat can be trusted to handle such 
dangerous chemicals I he nijcologist w ith 
his Bordeaux mixture or his corrosive subli- 
maie would not fare any better Before the 
Indian Rajat has learnt to walk, you would 
not expect Inin to soar Indian agriculture 
in Its present stage w ill not thrive if fed on 
such pabulum Between scientific agncul- 
lore asmipotled from the West and the local 
conditions in wluch the Indian Rajat is 
born and brought up, there is at pre-ent a 
great gulf whicli must be bridged before the 
one can be adapted to the needs of the 
other I would mean no reflection on tnv 
class of experts as such, and jei for the sake 
of truth I am bound to saj thattobrijge this 
gull the agricultural policv of the Goiern- 
incnt needs to be . * In experts 

ilioroughlt familiar rtion* 
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who '•hould be allowed to take ihe initia- 
lise organise plans of svork to suit all the 
endless variations of local condition amonc 
the Rajats m different parts of India - which 
in ihe nature of thing is impossible for any 
foreigner, however exceptional bis talents or 
his education, to grasp 

lo male the Agricultural Dentonsiraiions 
given by the Agricultural Uepatlrnent 
effective — the fir«t thing to be done is to 
corvince ihe Rajat that even with such 
re'ources as 1 e possesess it is possible lo 
make a larger profit than he actually does 
It IS a great mistake to use all the resources 
that the Government can command to give 
a striking demonstration without any 
regard to the amount of capital employed 
for the purpose or the profit actually 
derived (roiTi the operation Cvert thing 
should be done to mal e the Rayat ftel that 
the demonstrations of the Government 
are not meant for meie T iwashas but for 
ntndels tn guide the Rayat s davlv life 
keeping the real problem before their eyes 
- lint of showing a greater profit with the 
same capital as the Ratat s let tin. demons 
irations be given by the Dcpirtmeni work 
ing a larm consecutively for 5 or 6 years— 
for real profit — on an area of land about 
cc\ual to that of the average Rayat of the 
locality, and a working capital not much 
exceeding that of an average Rayat Or 
betier still, let tl e Agricultural Department 
arrange with a Rayar, and take over tem- 
porary charge of hit farm and show by 


actual demonstration that under conditions 
in every respect siniilnr to those of the 
K-iyat— It IS quite easy to draw according 
to the improved methods taught by the 
Department, and with the use of the im- 
plements recommended, but without any 
additional capital, a larger profit than the 
Ravat IS doing, and that those methods and 
implements are well adapted to the condi- 
tions under which the Rayat has to work 
I he sites for these demonstrations may be 
shifted from center to center, in different 
localities The plan is extremely simple 
nnd would be comparatively inexpensive , 
at the same time it i» bound to be effective 
u\ as tnucU as the lessons given by the 
Department beginning from the very A, B, C 
of scientific agriculliirc, would be brou,,ht 
home to tl e Rayat bi the certain prospect 
of securing a higher profit with his existing 
resources la following ihe plan here 
suggested the Agricultural Deparinient 
would have followed tlic tight line of ac- 
iion and ■( I may be permuted to say so, 
would fully juvtifv its existence If on tlie 
oiher hand ihc Agricultural Department 
with their improved methods and imple- 
ments working a farm under conditions 
Similar to the Ray at, fail lo show a higher 
profit or if the Depattmetit be unwilling 
to work a farm on such conditions, It will 
serve av an eye-opener, and lielp all cm- 
cerned lo understand the real situation 

Ovi3\l>AS D\tta 
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T EIL biinuliaiieous Lxamination Question 
ispeihapsnot yet lorgouen in India 
The Resolulicn of the House of Cotji- 
moils parsed on and June 1^3 xvas not 

given effect to because It was feared that a 
large number of Indians would cuccecd in 
passing the Competitive Lxaminations and 
thus enter the Indian Civil beriice U was 

consideieJ not expedient politically to 
largely increase the number of Indians m 
the ranks of Indian Civil Service Ihe hue 
and cry raised against the Resolution by the 


An(,lo Indian Press and Anglo Indian offi- 
cials seems lo indicate as if the British 
supremacy m India would be swept away 
il bimultaneous Exaramations were held in 
Great Ontain and India If it was not safe 
to admit Indians in large number m ihe 
Uvil Service (for even the then Secretary 
M State m forwarding ihe Resolution ol the 
House of Commons to Government of India 
for report stated in plain language that 
no proposal would be entertained which 
did not provide for an adequate number of 
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Employment of Liiglisfimen) (he question 
IS will It be safe to fill the ranLs of the 
^^ecllcal Services with the natixes of India? 

I he Indian Civil Ser\ ice was created for 
the executive and medical administration 
of India Its members are the rulers of the 
country It is therefore considered polili 
cally unsafe and inexpedient that the ruled 
cla&s 1 e , the natives of India should be 
admitted m large numbers in the ranks of 
the rulers of the country It was on that 
account that the Resolution of the House of 
Commons has been suffered to remain a 
dead fetter On the ground of political ex- 
pediency the Public Service Commission 
recommended that one sixth only of the ap- 
pointments usually held by Cosenanted 
Civil Servii.e should be throivn open to 
members, ol the Provincial Service, while 
Lord Wtnloclv, whose was the only Gorem 
meut m India which supported the SiinuU 
tancous i xaminaiioii resalutioit, considered 
that one third < I the nppointments in the 
Ci\ il Service might be filled by Indians with- 
out any danger resulting therefrom to the 
British rule m India 

Could It be urged then, as in the case of 
the Civil Service, that it is not politically 
expedient to increase the number of Indians 
m the ^^edlcaI Services of fndia’ (think 
any one in his senses will hardly venture 
to raise such an objection, far members of 
the medical services are not rulers, and they 
have no voice in the administration of the 
country Medical men in all countries and 
more especially m India, are no better than 
peaceful citizeni, and by the larger employ- 
ment of Indians in the Medical Services, 
power will not slip out of the hands of the 
rulers to the ruled 

Why IS It that Indians an, not admitted 
as Commissioned Combatant Officers in the 
Army ? I or the simple reason that it is 
not politically expedient to do sn But it 
has been found net politiatlly tiiexpeJient 
to throw open the competitive examination 
for admission into the Indian Medical 
Service to the natives of India The whole 
of the Indian Army may be well officered 
by Indian medical men with great economy 
to the State and benefit to the Sepoys. The 
medical officers are non-combatant Those 
who have followed the changes that have 
taken place in the titles of the members of 
the Army and Indian Medical Services 
to 


must have realized the fact that medical 
officers had hardly any status m the Army, 
and even the present titles do not much 
improve their position In the army, medical 
officers are looked uoon by the combatants 
more or less as camp followers No question 
then of poliiical expediency will stand m the 
way ol largely employing Indians as medical 
officer tn the military Department In the 
Civil Medical Department also the consi- 
derations of political expediency will not 
bar employment of Indians m large numbers 
What do they mean then who cry that 
(here is danger in largely employing Indians 
in the Medical Services of this country? 
Tkev tnctin selftshnesa The ouly danger 
would be the deprivation of bread and 
butter of 1 gooJ many natives of England 
who as birds of passage in India feather 
well their nest at the expense of the Indians 
Anglo Indian men and particularly ihcir 
women tn India Jo not like to be treated 
bv Indian medical men I lie Army is whol- 
ly officered by rnglishmen. Civil Service 
consists most of them also They argue 
that Anglo Indian population will suffer 
as far as medical aid is concerned by a, 
large employment of Indians in the ^ledl- 
cal Services Of course convenience of 
thousands of natives should be sacrificed 
for the welfare of a single Anglo Indian, 
because the latter belongs to the ruling 
class His wants should be gratified first 
it IS 1 sad fact that the race prejudice has 
gone so far m India that considerations of 
efficiency and economy arc sacrificed 
in the interests of a certain class or com- 
munity But vve think m stations where 
the number of Anglo Indian officers is 
large enough, they could raise subscrip- 
tions amongst themselves ard ask a medi- 
cal practitioner from England to come and 
settle in the station to treat them and their 
families Anglo-Indians arc very richly 
paid and moreover they draw Exchange 
Compensation If they and their women- 
folk do not like to be treated by dark- 
skinned Indian doctors, vve think the 
State should not be made to suffer on ac- 
count of their prejudices Tor years to- 
gether the English system of medicine was 
not popular amongst the vast majority of 
the Indian population and we doubt if it is 
even popular now But here the wishes 
of the tax payers were not considered The 
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European sjstetn of mcJical aid was forced 
upon them Government did not patromre 
Hakims and Vaids lo treat the Indian po« 
puljtion wlio has faith m the skill of their 
imliRenous medical men Why should Go 
\ernmciit then professing lo he smpailial 
lake into consideration the wishes and in- 
terests of a handful of Anglo Indians only 
■ n the employment ot Indians in the Medi 
cal Services of the couritfy more largely 
than at present 

Some of the hospitals m Great Britain have 
shut their doors against the admission of 
Indians as medical students Imperialism 
has made such strides in the countries ol the 
West that colored races are not looked upon 
as equals ol while peoples bo natives of 
Great Brit im do not like to be Ircaied in 
their illness by any doctor of color Under 
the circumstaiHcs it is not desirable that 
any Inditn should proceed lo Lngland fur 
prosecuting Ins medical studies 

1 he ciirrici luin of studies prescribed n the 
Medicil Colleges of this country is consider 
ed so efficient that medical degrees granted 


by Indian Universities arc registrable m 
Great Britain and ihcir holders can compete 
lor the Indian Medical Service Lxaminaiion 
without possessing any Cnglish qualification 
If India exists for the services then nothing 
can be said against tlie present arrangement 
ol conducting the Services Lxaminalions m 
I ngland^ But if the Services exist for India, 
then does it not stand to reason that the 
exaroinalion for entering the Service should 
be held m India and India alone '' 

Alter seven year's service, medical servants 
should be required to proceed to Europe or 
America to prosecute iheir studies in some 
special subjects and unless they gam profi* 
cicncy in them, their promotion to higher 
{.fades should be stopped By <□ doing, the 
biate will get the best men fur its scrvicce, 
men equal to. if not belter than, niedieal 
servants 111 other civilised countries of the 
world let the Uuyal Lomniission on the 
public services take tins int i due considera- 
tion and recommend (he Government to do 
away wiih the Service Lxaminaiion m 
England 

Doctor 
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O r all the districts in India none 
possesses a greater interest for the 
anthropologist than the Ranchi 
District, otherwise known as ChotS Nagpur 
proper h is a great centre of aboriginal 
tribes Of these tribes the OiSong a 
Dravidian people, rank first in mumerical 
strength and only second to the Mundas 
in importance The topographical situation 
oftheChota Nagpur plateau, rising as It 
does, to a great elevation above the sur- 
rouitding districts to Its North South and 
Fast, from which the approach lies through 


precipitous forest covered ghols or passes, — 
has helped in the preservation, within this 
secluded plateau, of many primitive cus- 
toms and institutions, practices and beliefs, 
for which the anthropologist will look 
tn vain in most other parts of the Empire 
(i) Population 

Of the various tribes and castes inhabiting 
the Ranchi District the OiSons as we have 
said, are the most numerous They are 
indeed a very prolific people In one 
decade (lyoi-jyu), ,he,r number appears 
o have increased by over twenty five per 
cent At census of lyn, the total 
number ot Oraons, exclusive of Christian 
converts, was found to be 75,983 Of 
'vere males and 378,888 
females As many as 157 , 4 ,. Otiom 
eoTe^*^ «hemsclves as HindJs,^ whereas 
594569 were entered as pure ammists 
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The distribution n(,<he non<-Christian Orioo 
population bs Provinces is as follows — > 
n har and Orissa 474 (>/ \ 

Bengal i6t62^ 

Berar and the Central Provinces It 049 

Assam 2& >83 

The Ranchi District alone contains as 
many as 310,121 non Christian OrSons, and 
the adjoining district of Palamau 36,612. 
The Orsons, like other Drasidian tribes, 
are a short-statured, nar- 
Ph)s«-l charac- ron-headed (Jolicho-ceplia- 
lie) and broad nosed (pla- 
tjrrhine^ people. The colour of their skin 
IS dark'brotvn, their hair isbiack and coarse 
with an occasional tendenc} to curl, and 
though wool) hair IS rare, I hate met with 
oneorttso Or&ons whose hair is distinctly 
so . Mthough the hair is plentilul on the 
scalp. It IS not so on the checks, lips and 
other parts of the Oiion’s bod) duch «canty 
beard and moustache as he has, begin 10 
appear rather late, generally not before a 
lad IS out ol his teens. 


The e)es are medium sized, the colour of 
ins IS daik, and there is no obliquit) in the 
axis of the e)e lids His jaws are project- 
ing, and lips rather thick The calves of 
the legs are p ett) well developed 
The average anthropomeinc indices for 
a hundred Oiaons measured hv *^ir Herbert 
Kisle) areas foilov s — 
fi) Stature — 


MaTmum 

Minimum 


I 7*4 « 
I 4S.J tt 

(11) Proportions of the head — 
(Cd6r/0 occi/>i(9l} Ltiii’t I 
A\eraj.e 1846 

Maximum loS 

Minimum 163 

Exfrtmi brejJlh 
Airrape 1,93 


«3« 


Max 
Mmiir 

CtpItjUc In Itx 
'verspe 7^4 

Maximum S; 

Mjiimum 67 
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Curopean sjsiem of medical aid was forced 
upon them Government did not patronise 
Hakims and Vaids to treat the Indian po* 
puljtion who lias faith m the skill of iheir 
indiKcnous medical men Whv sWuW Go 
^cr^ment then professing to be tmparlial 
take into consideration the wishes and in- 
terests of a handful of Anglo Indians onl> 
in the empIo}ment of Indians >n the Medi 
cal Services of the country more largely 
than at present 

Some of the hospitals in Great Britain have 
shut their doors against the admission of 
Indians as medical students Imperialism 
has made such strides in the courtines of the 
West, that colored races are not looked upon 
as equals of while peoples So natives of 
Great Bniain do not like to be treated in 
their illness by any doctor of color Under 
ihc (.irciiinsldncc' it is not desirable that 
any Imlnii diould proceed to Lngland lor 
prosecuting his medical studies 

liie curriculum of studies pre<cr>bed in the 
Medual CoUeges of this countiv is consider 
ed 80 efficierit that medical degrees granted 


by Indian Universities are registrable in 
Great Britain and their holders can compete 
lor the Indian Medical Service Examination 
without possessing any English quabficalion 
\f India exists for the services then nothing 
can be said against the present arrangement 
of conducting the Services Lxarnmations m 
Pngland But if the Services exist for India, 
then does it not stand to reason that the 
examination for entering the Service should 
be held in India and India alone ^ 

After seven year's service, medical servants 
should be required to proceed to Europe or 
America to prosecute their studies in some 
special subjects and unless they gam profi- 
ciency m them, their promotion to higher 
grades should be stopped By ^o doing, the 
biate will get the best nicn fur its services 
men equal to, if not better than, medical 
servants m other civilized countries of the 
vvorUt let the Unyal Commission on the 
public services take this into due considera- 
tion, and recommend the Government to do 
away will) ihe Service Examination in 
England 

Doctor 


THE ORAONS 01 CHOTA NAGPUR 


I 

POIULATION AND PHYSICAL ANTIISOrOLOOl 


IroH joinlt^, iiipplt'Sintw J II ty shall 

dive an I they shall r$tn 
Catch tl e goat >> the hate and 

hurl Iheir lances tit Ihe si « 
— ISKMSOW 


O r all the districts in India none 
possesses a greater interest for the 
anthropologist than the RSnchi 
District, otherwise known as ChotS Nagpur 
proper. It is a great centre of aboiiginal 
tribes Of these tribes the OiSons, a 
Dravidian people, rank first in munwrical 
strength and only second to the Mundas 
m importance The topographical situation 
of the Cho!& NSgpur plateau, rising, as it 
does, to a great elevation above the sur- 
rounding districts to Us North, ^utb, and 

East, from "hich the approach Ucs through 


precipitous forest-covered ghuls or passes. — 
has helped in the preservation, within this 
secluded plateau, of many pnmitive cus- 
toms and insiituiionc, practices and beliefs, 
for which the anthropologist will look 
«w vain m most other pails of the Umpire 
(i) Population 


Of the various tribes and castes inhabiting 
the Ranchi District the Oi&ons, as we have 
said, are the most numerous They are 
indeed a very prolific people In one 
decade (1901-1911), their number appears 
to have increased by over twenty five per 
cent At the census of iqir, the total 
number of Orlons, exclusive of Christian 
converts, was found to be 751,985 Of 
these— 373095 were males and 378888 
females As many as 157,414 OrSons 
returned themselves as Hindu«, whereas 
59 I» 5 ^ "ere entered as pure animi<is 
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An OnonJPancI ajet ho'd ng tl e r delilwrai ons 


The Jistfibudon o( (he non Christian OrSon 
population bs Proiinccs is as (ollovss — 
n har mJ OnsM 4/4 b, % 

Bengal i<>> < jS 

Berar and il e Central I’roiinces. 84 049. 

\ssam 2** ^83 

The Ranchi District alone contains as 
many as 310,121 non Chiisiian OrSons and 
the adjoining disfncf 0/ Palimau 36,611 
The Onons, like other Drasidian tribes, 
are a short statured, nar* 
Physical Charac headed (dohcho cepha- 

eris ics. broad nosed (pla* 

t^rrhine) people The colour of their skin 
IS dark-bro\> n . their hair is black and coarse 
\Mth an occasional tendenc> tn curl, and 
though wool) hair is rare, I base met with 
one or tv\o OrSons whose hair is distinctly 
so Vhhough the hair is plentiful on the 
scalp, It IS not so on the cheek*, lips and 
other parts of the Oikon’s body ^uch scanty 
beard and moustache as he has, begin to 
appear rather late, generally not before a 
lad IS out of Ins teens. 


The eyes are medium siaed, tlie colour of 
ins IS daik, and there is no obliquity in the 
axis of the eye lids. His jaws are project- 
ing and lips rather thick The caKes of 
the legs are p city vsell developed 

Theaierage anthropometric indices for 
a bundled Otaons measured by Sir Herbert 
Hisley are as follov s — 

I'l) Stature — 

1 6m m 


Ma Kimum 
Min mum 


t 744 m 

l 4S» m 

(11) Proportions of the head — 
{Gabeh errifil/ait) Ltn^th 
A%erace 1S46 

Maximum tas 

Ml, mum .r, 

Exirtmt brraJlh 
A\rraj.c j 


^ Crf>l ahe /iiJex ■- 
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either joined together at the 
back, or one arm i« placed 
akimbo The habitual pos- 
ture for sleep is to lie on the 
Side At dinner, the O/aon 
generally sits with his knees 
turned upwards An average 
adult male can carry a 
burden of about two inunds 
(160 lbs) on hiS shoulders 
without difficult) In one 
day he can cany suth a load 
to a distance of about thirty 
or tiiirtv five miles, and 
this he can do for several 
da)S m succession I have 
found an O Hon walking 
tvvent) t ree miles of more 
or less undulating road in 
less than five li nirs vvnh a 
heavy load on his shoulder», 
(ill) Piopoxlions of the Nc«e and the man did not look very much fall- 

lltijU — gued at the end of his journe), and augured 

mehecould have proceeded further on lus 
m'i 3a journey the same da> if it were necessary 

And this man was neither a man of more 



\\craj;e 9$ 

Maximum 47 

Miumim 34 

Orbito jflijJ /i/d/x — 

\vera),e f<» 1 

Max muiit 113 

Minimum , > 

It IS fair In add, however, that notwith- 
standing their Mow' features, the natural 
bcautyof healthy cheerfulness and simplicit) 
in Oranii joungmcn and women invest 
them with a certain amount of comeliness 
Uut Oraon« of either sex, whqnpastinid 
die age, are rather un„aml) in appearance 
Attitldes vsd Movcvicnts, and 
PinstCAL ruKCtrS 

The OrHon is sturdy m his hmbv and erect 


Cuslomary j>os 


in Ins bearing His body is 
well balanced and the feet 
firmly planted m walking 


His legs are straightened but ihc toes are 


slightly turned out in walking and running 
In walking, his arms hang habitually with 
the palm of the hand rather to the front, 
when not iciually dangling backwards and 
forwards, I Itc joints are generally pliable 
The habitual posture when standing at ease 
IS for the hands to hang at the sides, and, 
one foot to be turned a little outwards. 


When standing at attention his arms are 


than average strength nor a habitual load- 
carrier The usual method of carrying loads 
in vogue amongst the OtSons and other 
aboriginal tribes of the fianchi District is to 
take them on a st^a 6a/ii»ga (Otaon iigi 
tpt 0 composed of two rope suspenders hang- 
ing One from each end of a wooden pole 
placed cro<s wise over the shoulders 
Women m carrying a jar of water or other 
burden usually carry it poised on the head 
In moving heavy objects they h-ihiiually 
Puvl nt' p,| push rather than pull, that 

Ing \c * IS to sav, exert power /roiri 

body rather than fo cards it 
I he or the hoe is used in the vvay custo 
marv with most Hdiaii labourers, namely, 
by seizing hold of the handle vviih both 
hands, raising it to some height from the 
ground and then bearing it down on the 
grounlor on the object attacked I he OiS- 
on IS a good hilUclimber. A favourite pastime 
Clmbne with Oiion boys IS to goiip 

the top of a barren lull with 
a number of leafy twigs and there to seat 
themselves m a row, each on one of the 
with the legs stretched forward, and, 
in this posture, to slip down the sloping side 
of the hill Men and women are good trec- 
climbers And the inability of a wife (o 
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Oraon Dance 


climb trees well, is sometimes urged as a 
valid ground lor divorce, (or the leaves o( 
several kinds o( trees are eaten as sngs and 
It IS one o( tlie ordinary duties o( a wde to 
gather them The Oraons do not use any 
mechanical aids or special method* m 
HiJmS Cl.mb.nu H,d,„g „ „„ 

usual with this people (or 
the average Orion cannot afford the luxury 
of owning a horse But Oraon bojs (re- 
quently amuse themselves b> riding buffaloes 
while grazing them or taking them home 
Ruinmgmmp ploughmg I he aver- 

ing and \alUiiig agejoung man is good at 
tunning and jumping An 
average Oraon can run long distances — 
three miles or more at a stretch,— at’ a 
moderate speed He 1$ a good walker too 
He can go on walking day after day at an 
miles^* to thirty five 

As there are no rivers worth speaking 

Rowing and n «anchi 

paddhg swm Lt.stnci. Oraons rarely row 
m ng and dvirg Ot paddle Owing to the 

paucity of good tanks and 

rivers in the district, all Orions cannot 


swim and due Those who can, swim 
at a fairly good speed, and dive head 
foremost I he Oiaons are good shots with 
the bow and arrow 

In repose an average Oraon adult can 
Phjscal Ciidir from food for 

ance twenty.four hours, and m 

exercise for about twelve 
hours without much inconvenience As for 
sleep although an Orion generally spends 
alwut seven hours out of twentj.four in bed 
he cm abstain from sleep for a w hole ni"ht 
without much difficulij On occasions“of 
^eir periodical socio religious ceremonies, 
Orion young men and women usually 
spend two, three, or more consecutive nights 

m dancing and singing and indulge m verv 

wet , as well as exposure to the direct ra\s 
of the sun. -with his head uncovered ^ 

eristics of Orion life m Chola Naenur 

h", l.iraJT of 

ncaiiti at d snints. a dell hi... ..n t_ . 

aciiviiies, and lakin-r'*! f * physical 
y ca es an inordinate love 
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of drink, born perhaps of a sense of relief 
that their life’s work has been somehow 
fumbled through, — and that reckoning 
have been somehow made eten with the 
superior powers, Msible and invisible, 
that have so long threatened to harass 


them at ever3 step of their journey through 
life, — these are the prominent outward 
features of Otaon life that impress the 
observer 

S\RAT ClIANORA ROV 


A CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SERMON 


HE following sermon was preached 
before the Universitj of Cambridge 
at the opening of the University 
Extension lectures list summer The 
subject of the lectures was tlie ’British 
Linpire with special reference to India, and 
t was asked «pccially to preach on imperial 
respousibiiiltcs 

Delhi E t Andrews) 

I wo facts stand out to-day with remark- 
able dearness m the East, both of great 
moral significance On the one hand the 
national movement has awakened to new 
activity the educated classes m India, and 
IS leading to great social changes at the 
same tune the race or colour problem, — 
the conflict of ideals and sentiments 
bet vecn the European and non European 
races,— has assumed alarming proportions. 
These two facts are not independent The 
race antagonism gi'es strength to the 
national movement the national move- 
ment IS partly an expression of race feeling 
From the Christian standpoint the most 
painful feature of ihe times is our present 
unpreparednes* to meet the new situation 
We seem to have lost for a time our 
bearings and to be m danger of drifting 
forward, rather than taking the lead, with 
regard to serious and important issues 
Among Englishmen abroad, and especially 
among colonials a seiiled atiiiudc of 
aloofness from non-European races is 
growing stronger, without an> clear ap- 
preciation of the Chiislian moral standard 
It IS true that we pray dailj, in every 
Church in India, Bishop Cotton’s noble 
prajer" Mnughtj God who hast made of one 
blood all nations of men for Co dwell on the 
face of ihc eaiih, ' but in actual, average 
practice wc denv the implication 


ft IS not that there is any lack of high 
minded Christian men and women m the 
East vvho desire to do tlieir Christian dutj 
There are manv such, and they are of the 
salt of the earth But the diBiculty that 
confronts them is to know clearly what 
their Chnstnn duly is in the new situations 
which they are called upon to face The 
Christian, teachers have not made clear 
their message, and the Christian people, 
often the best and noblest of them, are 
adrift Ihey look for guidance from the 
church, and the v oice of the church is hesitat- 
ing and uncertain 

It IS not easy for those who have never 
travelled beiond Europe to reahee the 
gravit) of the situation abroad Ihe race 
question has no meaning for most of us in 
England \et we vannot on that account 
avoid sharing the recponsibiUty for what 
IS happening m the East For we send 
out jear by jear from our shores, governors 
of vast provinces, civilians, officers, soldiers, 
sailors colonists, merchants, traders And 
if these, through lack of training take up 
a wholly un Christian attitude, wc are 
ourselves to blame In our English country 
and town parishes there arc children being 
taught in Christian schools whose future 
influeiivc in India will be enormous, either 
for good or evil Cannot these be saved, 
while still joung, from an ignorance on 
these great world issues, which will be 
almost certain to lead them astray when 
the) get older and go abroad ^ 

Let me give examples of the vastness 
of the race questions now awaiting solution 
There IS, first of all, the basis of the Uritish 
Empire Itself (s it merely commercial,— to 
exploit other races, especially in the tropics, 
where armed resistance to our modem deadly 
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weapons oi v.aT is feeble? Or «s it ChrisUAni 
— to do our Jut}, in ihe fear of God, on 
behalf of otli'*r races with whom we come 
lO contact i to pul down oppression not to 
create it 

becondlj as we settle down for long pe- 
riods of time in countries such as India, — 
countries with noble civilizations of iheir 
own and high deals, are we to hold our 
selves aloof, and take up a superior atiilude 
on the ground of race? Or are we to 
mix and sympathise (reelj and show our 
brotherhood in every way possible acting 
on the principle of iiobltsse oblige 

Thirdly with regaid to labour »« the 
tropics are we, as Christian Enghshrnen, 
ready to set our face utterly against any 
thing approaching slavery’ Or ate we to 
acquiesce in a system of indentured labour 
which touches slavery at every point m 
Its worst aspects and sets society on an un 
natural and iiihumaii basis 
1 ourtlily with regard to citizenshii are we 
rtaJv to welcome as fellow citizens on 
terms of equality those of other races within 
the British dominions who are men and 
women of education and rehnement? Or 
arc we prepared to acquiesce m laws of 
exclusion which arc based on race alone? 

Un the side of the national movement 
m the bast there are even weightier problems 
ansitig For example, thete i« the policy, put 
forward constantly in the Press of foictble 
suppression of national sentiment Such a 
policy ts now openly advocated by private 
individuals who do not appear to see that 
there is any breach of Christian principle 
m such an attitude 1 here is, again, the 
great .onstruciive problem of the preserva- 
tion of the indigenous life of the peoples 
over whom our rule n exercised Arc we as 
statesmen, or as educators or as missionaries, 
prepared to see that indigenous life perish 
through out mishandling? Arc we prepared 
to impose reckless of consequence, our own 
ucstern forms of government, culture and 
religion? \\c arc ready to declaim loudly 
about the Vandalism of the past we do 
not realize that wc ourselves arc in danger 
ol becoming Vandals m our turn 
Many oiher points might be men- 
tioned which cry out for a Christian solu- 
tioii 1 cannot do more to day, than hint 
at what that solution may be and point out 
\\ here it may be found 


First, as to race distinctions, vvehaiethd 
clearest possible teaching from St Paul stat- 
ing definitely the only legitimate Christian 
position Race distinctions and privileges, He 
declares emphatically, are done away m 
Chnst All races of mankind are equal m the 
eyes of God who is no respecter of persons. 
I o claim race privilege is to deny the very 
basis of the Christian religion ‘ If any 
man preach another Gospel,' St Paul de- 
clares ‘ let him be anathema ' In Christ ' 
he says again and again ‘there can be 
neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free but all are one Man in 
Chnst lesus 

to break down the barriers of race and 
religion between the Jew and the Greek 
was the greatest struggle of St Paul sown 
life The universal character of the 
Christian religion was the issue involved 
in the struggle St Paul was ready to lave 
bonds and imprisonment and death itself 
on the issue of that one great conflict And 
in the end fie won 1 he Church accepted 
his position 

What St Paul thus gamed for the 
Christian religion at such tremendous cost, 
the early Church never abandoned There 
were different races within Chrtstendocn,— 
but no colour-bar Asiatics Africans 
Europeans, formed one Church together 
We never ask ourselves what was the colour 
of the skin of an Athanasius or an Augus- 
tine 

This practice of Catholicity remained a 
chacateristic feature of the Christian religion 
during long ages of Church history Ibe 
modern change to race dislinciions appears 
to be due to historical causes which can 
be accurately determined 

Owing to corruption and woiIJIincss 
Christianity lost its influence in Africa and 
‘c* atd became almost confined to 

Furope The once flourishing Eastern and 
Afncan Churches were very nearly obli- 
terated The Western Church was isolated, 
and Its view of the human race became 
more and more narrowed and bigoted 
Uutside Europe, the world of humanity 
WM pictured as a world of heathen darkness. 
When at last the New World was dis- 
covered, an attitude was taken up towards 
the non 1 uropean races, wlncli wassaiace 
and inhuman I he Ciinstian Church gave 
Its approval to the tortures of the Inquivi- 
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tfon and the abominations the sla^e traffic 
It IS little wonder if, in conditions such 
as these, the vision of Christ, the meek and 
lowly Son of Man, became obscured The 
European conscience was blunted for a 
time, and passively accepted these evils, 
heedless of the inevitable nemesis which 
would ensue 

It IS true, thank God, that both these abo~ 
minations have now been swept away 
Slavery and the Inquisition have both be- 
come abhorrent to the Christian conscience 
But the evil legacy of the past is siill heavy 
upon us It still controls our tastes and 
instincts far more ilian we imagine It has 
a terrible stronghold in our sub conscious 
mind One has onlv to watch the expres- 
sion of race-prejudice hardening on the face 
of some generous joung Englishman fresh 
out /rocn home, or worse still, on the face 
nl some gentle English lad\ , to understand 
how deep seated the evil is 

What IS needed in our own day is a strong 
and healthy reaction against this evil 
tradition of the past , a deepening of shame 
and contrition for our unpardonable sms, 
less boasting about the magnitude and 
magnificence uf our Empire white this dis- 
ease at Its very centre remains unhealed, 
more careful teaching in our scliools (and 
may t add? especially in out Sunday 
schools) concerning the history and tradi- 
tions of races other than our own We, 
missionane«, need especially to repent of our 
evil record of abuse of other nations, and to 
take diligent care that it is not repealed 
A great University like this at Cambridge 
can do much by enlarging the borders of 
education to remove false impressions and 
set a more healthy tone 

When vve come to the second great factor 
of the national movement, we go for our 
direct teaching to bt Pauls ideal of the 
body of humanity, of which Christ, the 
Son of Mm is the head, — 

“Whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer witfi it, or one member 
reioice, all the members rejoice witb it” 


Dill and Bigg and Glover have pointed out, 
how fresh and manifold were the Christian 
activities in the different province®, causing 
national distinctions to arise m each , and 
througii the Christian centuries the same 
fact has been continually made evident 
1 he Christian Church has been the nursing 
mother of nations We have only to look 
at our English history fora signal example 

But tl at which vve English men and 
i nglisii women have received, we must be 
reads, na\, eager to give To watch, for 
example, a noble but weak nation perish, 
throughour suptneness or neglect, must be to 
us unthinkable We ought to feel the injury 
as our very own, and suffer with the weaker 
nation Again, to be ourselves the instru- 
ments of suppressing high national hopes, 
must be to us even more unthinkable. 
Kailier, we have a solemn duty to perform 
to that body of humanity to which we all 
belong 

“ Whether one member suffers all the 
members suffer with it, and one member 
rejoice aU the members rejoice with it '* 

Freely vve have received from our Chris- 
tian forefathers, liberty, justice, naiioxial 
integniv let us freely give, as far as is in 
our power, the same great blessings to others, 
whether in India, m Persia, in Egypt, or in 
fuikey Let us not neglect m our own day 
and generation, eiiher through race pre- 
judice, or commercial greed, or political 
expediency, the great ideals of the great 
Victorians — men such as Canning and 
Lawrence, Cdwardes and Outram, — and 1 
may surely add the name of our great and 
good Queen Victoria herself 

There are, indeed, many and great 
difficulties bc«eiiing the path f have outlined 
in a country whuh must sidi be governed by 
foreigners,— the pathway of race equality 
and encouragement of naticnal aspiration 
J have not spoken of ihcie, b-x f should be 
the last to ignore them I f,a.e been dealin'» 
only w nil ihe great positi ,e p'lcciples w hi.b 

underlie our Christian religion, and I ho'J 

as stronglv as nos<ibfe thut ..i. „ 
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)ieve in -ipite ol much that is altogether bad 
and reactionarj, a growing body of public 
opinion in support ol generous principles 
\\hat we need is the strength and inspi- 
ration that comes from an al! embracing 
movement sueh as that which put an end 
t"' slavery during last century 


Above all vve need continually to go back 
to the vision of Christ, the Son of Man Let 
our resolves be strong that nothing shall find 
a place in our imperial ideas and our treat- 
ment of other races which would be un- 
worthy of His Name 


OR! FN I ALIA 

Bv S Kivfvn 


iiiiiieti I dt I hc^le fraiieatst i Lilrrwe 
Orieitf tone ra fasc 3— The fasciculus 
under review comprises a catalogue of the 
Khmer Museum of Phnom Pen compiled 
by Mons H Parmentier The Museum con 
tains a large number of bansknt and old 
Khmer inscriptions numerous specimens 
of sculptures icons and architectural 
fragments, specimens of metal works illus 
trative of the ancie it Cambodgien art are 
also largely in evidence I he Hindu pan- 
theon IS very well represented and the finely 
carved images of such members thereof as 
biva, Uma, Ganesa Visnu Laksmi 
Garuda, Hanliara Brahma and Indta tes- 
tify to the popularitv wli ch the pauranic 
Brahmimsm once enjoved m the Indiin 
colonies of the 1 ar Last \ lar^e number 
of grouped representations of Gods and 
Godesses finds also a place in the collection 
A good collection of Buddhistic images have 
been classified and arranged they are 
chiefly ol the Buddha and tl e Bodhisaitvas 
in diverse attitude ‘'pecimens of architec- 
tural fragments in the shape of Imiels, 
columns capitals and frescoes in basso relievo 
aswellasin alto relievo have been proper- 
ly arranged and catalogued Hie specimens 
of paintings jewelleries and potteries of 
both classical and modern epochs form not 
a very inconsiderable part of the collection 
and have received due attention ol the com- 

Epii:tdt>ha Indica Vol \| pp 3 — 1„ ,l,e 
present number of the periodical Prof 
Jacobi has coninbuted iwo discourses on 
the dates of the Lhoia and the Pandva 
Kings based on the inscriptions forwarded 


ro him by the late Mr Venkaya the con- 
elusions thereof are such as would require 
•he revision of the tables of dates for south 
Indm which find acceptation present, 
with the majority of the Indologists. 

Efugraphid Jndiej, \ ol \I, pb 3— The 
most abiding interest of this number of the 
Journal centres round Mr D R Bhandar- 
wrs History ol the Chahmans of Marwar 
^ j 's built up of epigraphic 

evidences The inscriptions are arranged 
in chronological sequence and all of them 
nave been edited from the original impres* 


-iH„?rrriy, ijce ^9/3 —An article 
under the superscription of i|ie learned 
editor of the jiurnal appeals m the issue 
under review which seems to be of consider- 
fX I,® ‘I*® students of the history 

of the Indian Buddhism An attempt has 
^en made therein to arrive at a definite 
conclusion wiih regard to the vexed ques- 
tion of the Ajivakas of the seventh Pilllr- 

L het of Asoka Dr Kern and Prof Bult- 
Itr undersiood it to mean a .ect of the 

Vaivnavav I he \j.vakas were noted for 

b«n 'o f’avc 

B«ddhi"„r'K:r, "r,f 
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In the part under review of the periodical 
an article of considerable intereat has been 
contributed by Mr J R \lcClean on the 
“Origin of \\ eight” An attempt has been 
made herein, to trace from the beginning 
the employment by man, of the physical 
phenomenon of gra\ity since the days ol the 
stone age The author takes it for granted 
that the ideas and actions of early roan were 
absolutely simple and says that the present 
conception of weight as a form of measure* 
ment is not an elementary idea He is of 
opinion that the elementary idea with re- 
gard to this particular conception mu^t have 
been a fi^ed size of an ascertained material, 
probably conceived in the amount that a 
man could carry He adduces evidence^ 
fram the Egj ptian records translated by Prof 
Breasted, that the earliest practical employ- 
ment of weight was for the ascertainment 
of the quantities of precious nieial», and that 
the Egyptians manufactured small weights 
out of stone before the end of the Old King 
dom, so that the idea of weight had b\ that 
time become separated from the material in 
which It primarily existed In the early da\s 
of barter a fixed standard of quantity was 
maintained which found the basis of com- 
parison and hence of price 1 he measures 
of number and capacity were the earliest 
reckoners emplosed, and they were prefecily 
adequate for the purposes of ordinary barter 
But when a new material, however, was 
introduced m the form of wealth, necessity 


was felt for the di'termmation of different 
solumesofa precious material thus put in 
vogue, the value of capacity as a deter- 
minant of price was found quite inadequate 
for a sub«iance which depended upon its 
weight for its worth Thus weight was im- 
provised and Its elementary ujewas to ascer- 
tain the value of the newly ascertained 
precious metal b) its specific weight or 
gravity The precious metal referred to was 
gold The varying weights of different 
qualities were so apparent that they forced 
upon the Lgvptians the necessity of assessing 
the value of quantities of precious material 
The author conjectures that clcctrum which 
was at one time largely imported into 
Egvpt, by Its comparison with the-pure gold 
probably gave the necessary object lesson 
to the Cgvptians of the value of weight as 
the lest for worth in precious metal This 
dates so far back as about the time of 
rhotbmes 11 The vveighing scene of the 
Last Judgment described in the Book of 
the Dead has in it all the elements of truth 
With regard to the use of the balances by the 
Egyptians The Greeks were indebted to 
their more civilwed neighbouis for this 
standard of measurement, and in fact, the 
Greek word Mstyma’ carries the Egyptian 
idea of estimating of gold and silver Xeno- 
phon gives CO his “ Cj rop-edea ” (8, 3 and 2 i) 
and in his Memorabilia the process of valu- 
tng goods m much the same wav as took 
place vvith the Egyptians 
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ISVliLtSlI « 

A f In ha» Sorntifif Ttruiinolegy (CJifinn 

try) Part I Trie \ nmetallte hlemt ih Hv Prof 
!i{an4iilra \iilh PuHtrjtf HA , F Prtce Uf t 
{ineluJiiig Part II) 

A feeling is groinng among Ind an vcientuls 
ally in Bengal lo publish iheir researches m the verna 
cuUr There is also a ^rcat demand for popular 
books on sucntifc subjects urilten in the temanilar 
But tenters are greatly tuimpcrcd frnm want of a 
sUodard sislem of nomendaiure i hough learned 
societies like ihe Ikingiya Sahiiya Farishvt ol 
Calcutta and Nagn iVacharini Sabha ac Benares have 
from time to time publ shed lists of sc cm terms 
these have not found favour with ihe authors gcncraity 


on account of ( arshness and n mresembfanue to exist 
ing Furopeao terminologv I’rof Manindra Nath 
have tried to solve the proWe n by coming words of 
Samkiiwe ong > but liav iijr strikin„ {‘Iicnelie resrmbl. 
anc* to intemaiiviiul sciruiihc ■ omenclature On 
account of this special feviure Fru Manmdra \aih s 
tercninology can be used tl roughout Ind a and easily 
understot^ and remembered In the pa nphlet under 
review lie lias x>ven tl e terminology of the nonmetall c 
elements only and we rnjursl llie author lo publivh the 
other parts as soon vs p wiblc We t,<ve below a few 
examples rrf fiis term nofo„) Oaygen— 1 S li- 
cw»— I '•ilro^cii— t Chfornic — ( 

PlUBOOItV CitASDRA CitVTTOPAIlIiyAy 
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England’s Dilemma, by il De C I E , Cktir- 

man of the Karachi Chamber of Commtrct. tic etc 
P ? King & Son, London S A E’eltsan, Madras 
7 6 net 

Mr Webb is well knomi for liis deep knowledge of 
finance, and n 15 mainly due to b s steady \mrele»rttog 
adiocacv of a gold standard and an open mini for 
India that these long neglected mailers are again 
becoming questions of puW c interest m England 

British politics fall a prey to an meviiable Scjlla 
and Carjbdis Home afta rs are engulfed irt ihe 
nbiripooV of pnrl) tossed hiibet and vlnther \mltl 
their battered remains emerge in a welt nigh unrecog- 
nisable cond lion Questions relating to india and 
foreign pans of the Empire since they art of ivo 
interest to the British eteclorile and therefore cannot 
be used to catch totes for either pant are ship 
•wretVed at once on the rocks of mdiffetcnct 

Gold money had been coined and used m India lor at 
least fourteen centuries up to iSi^ when the East 
India Company in an hour of financ al panic const 
queni on the openine up of Australian and Californian 
Gold mines which threatened the rapid deprecation 
of cold to an alarming evient dentoi etised th* gold 
Slohur and refused to receive gold at the Indian 
Public Treasuries 

In i8qj, m another panic the Indian Coternntei<i 
closed the Indian mints to the free conage of silver 
but on the distinct understanding that ihev would 
shortl) be reopened to the free coinage of gold 

rh*l promise of such vital importanceto il>« peo- 
ples of India has never to this dav I cen redeemed 
in spite of the fact that the Indian Currency Commis 
Sion of iSpS composed 'of eminent men expert in |l e 
requirements of commerce and currency unanimously 
recommended that the Indian mints should be thrown 
open to the unrestricted coinage of gold on terms 
and conditions similar to those w hirli govern the three 
Australian branches of me Royal ^ilnl’ and urged 
that the Indian gold reserves sliould be ulen from 
I ondon and restored to India from whence they 
should never have been moved 

Mr. NVebb lays stress on the great loss suflerrdby 
India through the constant withdrawal of her money 
reserves to I ondon where thiy arc lent cut at a rale if 
interest, wnh and without secuTilj, mvich below that 
of the Indian market, instead of being plac^ rft the 
disposal of the Indian peoples themselves 

U vs hcic contended that the Scccttaiy of SlMe for 
India has no shadow of ri},ht of any kind or descrip- 
tion to withdraw £30,000 000 to £35 000 000 of India's 
nvoncy Iroto India to l,ondo<v in order temporar ly to 
delay the shipment of an tqniialcfit amount of gold to 
India It IS contended that such a policv not only 
stultifies Itself (in that India will -issuredK Uke.t}ift. 
gold due to her sooner or later), but i( inllirts grave 
in)ustic“S on India, dcpniing her, as i| docs, of capital 
which she sorely needs tor her own dcvclonmenl filcE- 
irg a certain amount ol interest, her legilimate due, 
and invohmg unnecessary lastlion upon 1 er not over 
we.tUhy millions " 

Again the gold reserves held by England are qu tc 
notoriously inadequate, so much so that m the rqsinion 
of experts, cash pavintnls would have to be su-pendrd 
liwarbroVe out vviih a first class power ^\hal would 
become ot India s Gold Standard Reserve m such an 
emergency 7 We agree with Mr Webb that ••inltans- 


fetrsng practically the whole of India’s Gold Standard 
Reserve lo I ondon and there mvesimg it in securities, 
the Secretary of State for India is deliberately expos- 
ing India to a ii k against which it is his htst duty 
to protect Iier ” 

We give one quotation from the Chairman's Annual 
Address to the Karachi Chamber ot Commerce 

"llie situation IS doubly dangerous because not 
only are die cash reserves of the United Kingdom 
admittedly inadequate, but the finances of Great 
Britain are now being manipulated 111 a way that has 
seriously impaired the confidence of large sections 
of the publii Tampering with the Sinking Fund 
and carrying on the daily business of goieriiraent 
by aid of colossal temporary borrowings are not 
methods that commend tliemselves lo sober financiers. 
These temporary loans have amounted lo as much as 
thirteen m Ikons steilmg Wh it a contrast in Govern- 
ment financial melhods' On the one hand Mr Iloyd 
Geoige with an overdraft of £13000,000 from the 
I ondon money market and on the other hand Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Willson with -ueh a plethora o( cash 
in ttie Indian treasuries that he is able to spare 
£12,000000 or SO without any venous embarrassment ' 
UoV t ask, why should the people of India be to taxed 
as to yield tivese enormous etsh surpluses for Iransfer 
to I ondon there to be lent, indiroeily of course, to 
Wsver i^the unsound finance ol Mr Lloyd Georgel 
If the Government of India have any spare cash to 
lend, there IS every reason why that cash sliould be 
placed at the disposal ol the public in Inditi not 
transferred to I ondon and lent out secretly at probably 
much lower rales lo the London money market " 

Into Mr W'ebb’s analysis of England s dilemma 
of high prices, frequent strikes and increasing labour 
unrest consequent on the depreciation of the value 
of gold, and the fonneciion of all this with the denial 
of gold to India, vve do not now propose to enter 
India owes Mr W’ebb t debt of graiiiude for hii 
courage and determination 111 forcing this most vital 
question upon public aiiention. 1 he book before us 
IS written «n the cleetest and most sira'chiforwatd 
manner, cliarges, proofs, defences are all laid out 
before the reader, with chapter and verse for every 
assertion, and we most heartily recommend it to the 
serious ailentioii of all public spirited people. 

Hilda M Howsih. 
Hindi. 


America ^hraman Part / by Mr SatjaJeva Printed 
a! the Standard Presi, Allahubad, and published 
hr theSalragrai,lhamBlaoffct,Cawnbore Cra-vn 
Sat pp 121 Price — As S 

This is the long.announced narrative of Mr.Salya- 
devastoilsometraveUlitoivq,Kf«,N!3Jns.>if. \t>n. 

^tes of America I his was mostly performed on 
foot, and diverse forms of scenery, manners customs 
and things were met with on the way In’thisbook 
only a beginning has been made with two Stales, 
l.r,^l!Lr®*f'i Oregon, in the usual interesting and 
‘ ■ ■ ' The description of 


life-like style of the author. 

•Hobs,” an idle and almost innocent 
some places, is rather amusing. Instrucii 
formation are both lo be found m the book 
Chandragupia Maui 


of n 


sad 

fatal 


'‘S'^tta Mauriya, by Dahu JosshanUr Pra- 
1 ni^ed at Shree Lakshnn Narayan Press, 
<» 6 ar,Cc„arts City, and to he had of Babii 
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Ambtka Prasad, Sarajr Gov^irihan Benares Crown 
$•^0 pp So Price — Ar 6 

In this book ibe d fferent Iheoi les of ihe birth of 
Ihe famous founder of tlie Maurjja Empire are dis 
cussed and the life histof} of dus great man >s 

resiewed with considerable research and pains Hie 
book has been written on original hues The language 
IS chaste, while the printing is nice and has beert 
effected on thick paper 

Sandhya, by Mr SatyadeVi Printed at the ‘in 
krishna Press, ani publishei by the 

oppce, Cavinpore Cro tn S^ro 
pp It Price~2 pice 

In this pamphlet the author gnes Hindi mantras 
in uhich, in iinitalion of lie SaiisWni maniras of ihc 
Sandhja speaking of God and natural forces deiermi 
nation is made for serxing md ad niruig ilie mother 
country in various wajs 

Rasliirija Vaiidesh translated by Vr Pia-ayanPrasat 
Arora, B -f aud pnblishti by Mr Satyadt a at 
the Salyagrdiilhriiiali office Ciam^oi'r Printed 
at SheStaiiiard Press, Allahibai CroamSvo pp 
pi Price — is SIX 

This IS \ Iranslation of the original of Swami Ram 
tirtha 1 he rendering lias been correct and idiomatic 
Beneath the plans for advancing lus fatherland ue 
see in the Swami s essavs, his pecvihsr rel gions philo 
soph) The <J)'ldh}>e home!) si)Ie of the Snaim i$ 
perceptible in the iransUdon also The printing and 
get up are nice 

Vatdie Vaijyanii, by B Madm Mahan ‘ieth, l/A, 
LL B cf ifier ‘Secretary of the irya 

pralunUn Sabha Unilei Pravi ices of Agrtani 
Qudh Printr I at the Anglo Oriental Pres* Luck 
HOW Crown quarto Pp fjq Price— One Rupee 
This IS a report of tlie work of the aforesaid Sabha for 
the last tweni) live >ears The report is divided under 
several heads Hie siitisncs given m tabular torn 
will prove prcti useful in buiUing up a hisior) of (he 
Ar)a Samaj Poriraus of several notable men m the 
Samaj are given , and the different pbiUnibropic and 
patriotic works of the Sunn) have been reviewed 
Efforts have been nevde to show that the misapprelieii 
Sion in some quarters to tJie effect (hat ll>o Arja- 
Sama] is a political bod) , is baseless The printing on 
art paper is good 

Nanpushpavali Part I, ,Skre<'>na<i Hemont Kuman 
Choxihrt Laty Superintmtent, Viclorta Kanya 
Ki</yflfiJ)ii, Pdfiyafa State ant to be had of her 
Pri«/eJ of ffie -Sndarf/ioii Pres*. iUahabad fVejrn 

5 VO pp So Price— annas four 

In It short biographies of some fndian and European 
[ernale celebrities are given in simple and interesting 
st)le The lamenied and renowi cd Queen \ ictorn 
heads the list and among the Indian names we find 
those of the mother of \ id)asagar, Kunti, Saviiti 
and others Altogether there arc 3 i lues fiRJi 
on page 7, line 3 should be 

Rajarshi Bhtshm Pilamah, by Mr SatyaJezJ 
prnirriafM* Commercial Press Caxnpore, and 
published by the Satyas;ranthi mala office, 
Catnpore CroxnSso pp 73 Price— ei 4 
In It the writer has touched with his fertile pen the 


story found ui the MahabharaU about Bhishm 
Pilamili The firmness and patience of this famous 
hero are pointed out Sa doubt the book nilf prove 
eminently useful especiall) ro )Oung men Such short 
treatises on the great men of ancient India, written 
on the basis oi all the historical materials at command 
Will remove a great want in the field of the Hindi 
Lileraiun 

Navajtvan Vsdya published by Babu PtndiJas, Pro- 
prietor Pustni Bhandar, Lahort Gate, Lahore, and 
printed at the Bombay Machine Press Lahore 
CroirnS pp 2T4 Price — Paper cover — Rs i~8-o 
Boar i cover — Rs j / ;-<> 

Tins IS a Hindi translation of the English book 
Tile bcience of a New Life and is meant for "all 
the miroed and particular!) for those «fio contem- 
plate marriage I he dunes and errors of a married 
life and tlie reqiiisiies of a married couple are dealt 
With Though ue ma) not agree with all tlie views 
of (lie aultior «e must say that the book is veiy useful 
and may be sa/efy pul Ki the hands of )ou«g- people. 
The translator could have done well to adapt rati er 
than translate il e book as he his proposed in the pre- 
face Ihc reidenng has been correct and accurate 
The advice of advertising for a suitable spouse men- 
tioning all the traits of character m the advertner, will 
not sound vvell to the Indian ears I here are some 
printing and grammatical errors over and above tho<e 
pniiiied out in the lut of errata On the whole vie 
must sav that the Hindi translation of such useful books 
in other languages sliould be encouraged 

M S 

PpItSUN ETC 

PhiJolegical Cnriositits ty Mr Mirra Kehahheg 
Freiunbeg Relirei Dy Collector Printed at 
Premier Steam Press, Hyderabod Stnd Crown 
$ JO pp iqi Price— One Rupee 
III this book there arc materials for extensive philo- 
logical research The author has brought together 
Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish, Pushiu, Baluchi — 
and Sindhi words having either dcrivaiiun or accident- 
al plulologica) ronforinily wiih English words or words 
of other European languages As a colteciion, the 
book will prove mostuieful, and on its basis the his- 
torian ma) build up or support many fiistoncal facts 
or theories The words liave been got together with 
considerable labour and trouble The printing and 
binding arc good 

fajiahir Farsi, Rubaiyyat ami Mnfardat, by Do and 
printed at Da Crown 16 mo pp pj 70 
These are quatrains, Jetrasijches and unrh) ming 
couplets of several Persian poets both Indian an 3 
foreign fhe compilation and selection have been 
judicMus The Rubai)yat of Omar Kha))am have 
not been given because several editions of them are 
on the market The author has tried to^nng to notice 
a lot c(KnparativeI) neglected poeir) The book is 
bound in nice board cover 

Persian Gems, by Do. and printed at Do Crown 16 
mo pp l$o Price — S as 

Chex are translations in English verse of the 
Rubai})at portion of the selections reviewed above 
The rendering ihougli almost literal has been nice The 
printing and binding have nothing to be desired 
and the book wall form a nice pocket manual and a 
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compamon lo ihe abo\c The foolnoles pro\e 
useful to lli3se »ho ha\e not much of Persian 

M S 

M\r\tiii 

The ^ 5aami I ijtkanaiiJ Ptiri i 

The name of Sstami Vivettanand is of world 
fame and li s influence as a religious reformer i 
not uiK on the land of hr- ^ 
lands of Fiigland and Americ 

of Ins writings (pan I pp aa^l contains a iran'sa* 
tion of his speeches delivered by him before the Con 
Icrei'Ce of the Religions of the World held at Ch eago 
in ISO' and his private letters lo hi< friends in India 
I he introdiiciiun to this volume is svnticn by that g ft 
ed vvomn the laic Sister \ivedita This book pro 
fosses to be a translation into Marathi of the Swami s 
hngl vh speeches but it ccrtainlv trespass 


s birth but in the far off 
The present volume 


and Patt-ikes mavery largemeasurt |,me ,h..i«, Mi.ig ver, sweetly ontheear when sung 
I free adaptation The way m which groups Of s nail rfiilJreii, accompanied b> sutlable 
aawv 'lobe appreciated they hive lo be read and 




of ^tran lalioi 

IJecai . . . - . 

It clear that the iransUior has taken severe liberty «iih 
the Authors speeches though peihaps m so doirig 1 e 
has iitueh unproved upon the style of the author h m 
self Want ol space Inrbids a critical review of the 
uriiings wh cli are full of a wholesale adnirition of 
things reasonable and unreasnivablv ni the iryvl > >gs 
il Uinduisin ‘Ihc argu ne Us advaiued n snppail 
of the llicnrv ol llsrma although subtle in thrnisvlves 
do nut c inuiice thoiighiful and criiual r< iders f the 
book of thetruth Cli the doctrine AMlIeVviirvs lave 
a prcdomiitantly dogmai c note about ibem wli rh dc 
pnies them of the oiliernisr persuasiveness of argn 
iTient and style Ihc last ehaptet Ihe geiod sflcviv 
of the \edania Doctrine on the world isverycn 
fiising reading The launting tone ol i leaves a 
painlul snvpressvon on vise snind and whvie tl tickles 
one > sinse of what in sone quarters passes for pa* 
Iriotism but whkh in reality is only an unlieahhy con* 
diitoit of It, It caivnot but make many seepiicat of the 
truth of the numerous dogmatic assertions made in It 
I he book however IS Sure to sene one great purpose, 
and It IS to create a taste for religious hieraiure It 
may also promote religious thought but >1 « II not lie 
at all 111 any decent proportion to the other tffccl. »<* . 
the cramping of tlic re1 gious outlook On ilte whoir 
however, the Marathi tolume will (ornt a ters slimu* 
laiing and bracing reading fl'e language of the 
book IS chaste and forceful and |h« volume ma) take 
a hgh place iit the awaken ng ^tarallll tucralure of 


iht ffofiia Sflxar Pniilnif Prtss. d/iBiriuW. Pp. 
fo. Clelh bound Price He, o-9 o 
Ihe tiute songs which cliildren learn at their mother s 
knee, the verses vvhich they recite when at play 
with other clisldren, the riddles which they are called 
upon to read at this age. furnish quite a fascinating 
literature in all the known languages. 1 he s.tme is 
tlie case with Guftrati and Inoking to the tendency of 
the present day school educations there appears lo be 
every hkelinood of these besiitiful songs being lost lo 
the hleiature firstlv because school books coiUaining 
poetry wiibcopy book texts are ousting them, and 
secondly because no attempts are being made to res- 
cue (hem from thus being wiped out AH honor due 
therefore to the Evlucation Department of H. H. the 

Gsekwar winch noiiflrd tlie award of y prize to such a 

publisher and to (Ins Kavi who undertook this com* 
pilatuvn and carried off the prize Tlve st 


c n 


(jU)ARtTI. 
idu Gilo, hr. A'«ti . 
tf fiwWi, fh’alhij 


Kothiaxoli Sol ilj^ Pirl i, hj Kahan]l Dlitirmsinli, 
of Hajko! Printed at llie Sofyo Prakaih Priiitiiiff 
Press hhaha Ahmelahal Paper cover. Pf i‘’9 
Pri.e be a S o (ifet) 

I he ■iiihgcisouv liicraiure of Ivalhiawad 11 tery 
Tib a lit ft irtrtvs ihe wild, roinmiw and picturesiiua 
Meol IS mil lb tarns Ml Mild colours It chronicle* Ins- 
■or i exenis sndisalso brimful of ineidcnii whicli (lirovv 
Mroig by.hi on the social side of the Ife of its 
laried pipuUtioii Unforiuitstely these terses he scat* 
tered about III sone cases in imceessiblo corners, hut 
in most, are preserved by inetni of oral cominuiuct* 
linn from moviih lo mouth Fill now no suiuiited 
effort Ins been made to collcrt and publish them 
Ttiishiilebvik under reviesr tt an atiempltofvU up 
ilie vod, and we think It IS a commendable one The 
vnour* of well known couples hkc Sona Rani ami 
lUUman Jeihwo Fulande and l.akho, have been verti 
fled in veryr feel ng vvords, the chastity of Ranakdevi 
who burns herself o i the luncral pyre with her husbtnd 
rather than Submit to lie cinbnees of the king of 
PaUiv IS also celebrated in verve, vvhicins full both of 

pathos and vigour licsides tins, the book coitains 
many other HhIhs (coiplcts) winch are didactic and 
charactcnstic of llie rnugli and uneducated men b) 
nlvom tliey are cO iipovcd Short notes here and llicre 
enable the reader co inidcrstand the rather peculnr 
provinculiMii of Katl lawad. \Vc think this book 
should be on lire tible of all lovers of Kstlnawadi 
liieraliim. 

K M J. 


NOTES 


The Govcramcat Uaboratory at Sakchi. 

I he account ill the lata Iron and bled 
Works at bakchi nlnch appeared jn the 


Modern Ret, no lor March, although contain- 
ing detailed and enthusiastic mention of 
imporiani and unimportani instttutions 
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connected therewuh, ignores aliogether the 
most important institution, namelj, the 
Government Laboratorv U may not be 
generally known that the late Mr J N 
I ata, before he finally decided to start the 
Works obtained definite assurances from 
the Government of India for generous 
support We are informed that the GoNcrn 
ment promised to buj at least ao ooo tons 
o( steel rails per annum provided of course 
they came up to the standard specifications 
It became necessary for the Government to 
make provision on «he spot for testing the 
steel rails which u would buj For this 
reason, the Government engaged an eminent 
metallurgist from England Dr Me William, 
A.R s M , D Met , who vvas Professor of Metal 
lurgy at the Sheffield Universiij, the centre 
of the iron and steel industry m England 
He established a fully equipped laboratory 
at Sakchi for mechanical, chemical and 
microscopic tests He is at the head 
of the Laboratory and is ably assisted in 
his work by Mr C A Irwin Assistant 
Chemist and Mr A N Bose of Birmingham 
University, Laboratory Assistant No steel 
rails are purchased by the Government 
unless passed by Dr Me William We 
understand the Tata Works are beginning 
to supply a small quantity to the Govern- 
ment An illustration of the Government 
Laboratory is published, showing the tall 


chimneys of the Works 
in the background 

B L Mitter 

The Tata Works and 
Qualified Indians 
In this connection, 
note with regret 
that the lata Co gives 
but little encourage 
ment to qualified fii 
dians with special 
training althougfithere 
are at the present 
moment many Indian 
youths trained in 
Europe and America 
Ml responsible scien 
tifiework at ihe Tata 
works IS done by foreign 
ers, mostly /Vmencan 
and German No Indiana 
are employed even 
in such subordinate positions a< might in 
time ht them to hold responsible positions 
in the place of the foreign experts This 
1$ no doubt a matter for the Company 
Dut It has a bearing on the wider question 
of Indian youths taking to industrial 
pursuits When the Tata Works were 
started u was expected that at last an 
opening was being found for Indian intellect 
for scientific industry Unfortunately that 
expectation has not been fulfilled We 
would not have adverted to the matter 
had It not been for the public aspect of it 
B L Mitter 

Indians and Higher Educational Posts 
Educated Indians know that it is not 
veterans like Dr P C Ray alone who are 
quite ht to hold appointments in the Indian 
Lducaiional Service, there are manv 
younger men who are as good as and some- 
times* better than the European members 
of that service of the same age and aca- 
demic standing 

At a time when the Public Service Com- 
mission IS engaging the attention of the 
Indian public it is desirable that definite 
proofs should be published m the news- 
papers as to the capacity of Indians for 
honorably and creditably doing the work 
supposed to be done by Englishmen alone 
The post of the Senior Professor of 
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Chemistry at the Go\ernmenl College, 
Laliore vs reser\eJ loc the luembers ol the 
Indian Educational Service At the end of 
November 1Q12 Dr S M Sane, B A , B Sc 
(Allah-ibad) Ph D (Berlin) was appotnied 
to officiate in the place of the. retiring 
Professor until tlie arrival of a new nominee 
from Englmd Within a short period ol 
less than four months, Dr Sane was able 
to win over the hearts of the sludenis as 
well as the College aulhotvtves An in- 
teresting function took place on tjth March 
when the Chemistry students ol the College 
presented liim an address 1 he Pnniipal, 
Ma|(ir J Stephenson, iMS, who presided, 
remarked lliat Dr Sane had placed the 
College under deep obligations by taking 
up the vvotk el the retiryig professor at 
such a shoit nonce He was sorry to lose 
D» Sane but the Govetnment Regulations 
did not provide any room for hiri in the 
CUetntcal Department 

It mav be mentioned here hat Rat 
Bahadur Dr Chunilal Dose is now doing 
the work of the Chief Chemical Analyser 
to the Government of Bengal 

S 

Affairs of the Chinese Republic 

(1) IiiQ DcvTK OF Lung Ml, tiic last 
Manciiu tsirness 

1 he last two rulers of the Ching Dynasty 
hav e been women T he Empress Dowager, 
Lungyu, saw the end ol (be bouse which 
reprrsented a conquering race of the small- 
est nimotity over the largest majority known 
to history I he lady passed away on the 
22nd of February at 2 AM, about a year 
after her and her sons abdication It is 
more than interesting to note the feeling 
ol the Chinese public on the death of Lung 
yu, once the empress ol China, but at her 
death a mere citiren of the great Asiatic 
Republic The Chinese papers to hand 
by the lavt mail, mark the event with ^d 
columns I hey remember her not as a 
haled member of a hated dynasty 
but as a capable and strong woman 
and as a helper of the Republic in the last 
analysis She bravely tried to hold the 
throne for the infant empetor, and 
she, they 'ay, gracefully acknowledged the 
sovereignty ol the people and abdicated 
the throne in favour of the people vyhen 
she saw resistance useless and disastrous 


The last words of this lady were “How 
shall my spirit hnd rest in the next world, 
what face shall / show, when I rejoin our 
ancestors m the ancestral temple, I the 
last empress of the ruling Dy nasty ” The 
Chinese people have not lost their sense of 
pathos with the commencement of their 
new political life, for they sympathise with 
the ex-empress tn her expression ol this 
feeling and the government has taken 
charge of ihe Infant with a maternal tes- 
pniisibiliiy “ to give peace to the soul of 
the deceased lady ” New politics has not, 
in the case of China, unlike that of Japan, 
denationalised Asia 

(2) AUSTBtLIA AND ClIlNA 

Chinese publicists regarded it as a blunder 
on the part of Australia to shut out Chinese 
and Indian labour for a large porlion'of 
the 'uifnee of Australia cannot be used by 
(he \\ hues as they are incapable of produc- 
ing therein Without labour Capital will 
not go there, and the financial circumstances 
which could be bettered by attracting 
Indian and Chinese workers are not allowed 
to improve ‘ Why,’ the Chinese publicists 
ask. “should not the hay, which is a food 
for the cow, be allowed to Ihe cow, by the 
inhospitable dog who cannot eat it ? ' 

(3) China and Japan 

We gather that there is some rivalry 
between Japan and the United States for 
bringing about an entente between ihe 
Republic and themselves Ihe question 
has been ostensiblv put oil till the loan has 
been settled Private correspondence fore- 
shadows a settlement of the loan affair 
With the United Stales 

(4) Preparation for the next \ar in 
. Mongolia 

China has imposed an extra lax of 20 per 
cent on salt, wine, and tobacco since nth 
February An expedition against Urga 
being necessary field surgeons and officers 
have been put to active service People 
are lecturing against Russia in the province 
of Canton In Mongolia the real conflict 
would be against Russia, We are inclined 
to connect Dr Sun Yat Sen’s visit to Japan 
with the Mongolian problem We should 
not be rurpri'ed if Japan and China con 
loinily oppo eJ Uu'Siv U is however to be 
remembered that Japan does not hold 
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philanthropic views as regards Mongolia 
There she has been lading the foundation 
of her effective influence for some time past 
This aspect of the problem is personalK 
more interesting to India Tor Mongolia 
IS a next door neighbour to Tibet 
(5) Merchants’ Militia 
The Merwhanls’ Mililia which was re 
cognised m Canton in the revolutionary 
days for the protection of the city has just 
been recognised by the government These 
citizen-solidiers are expected to take part 
in the Mongolian war 

The merchants of the popular centre 
Canton, have received information from 
the government to organise a Chamber of 
Commerce 

(6 ) Election Cases 

China is no exception to the defccis of 
the modern elective sjstem The petitions 
before the Chief Justice of the Kwangtung 
bupreme Court, to set aside elections are 
sq numerous, that if the rivals succeed ihe 
pcrsonaie of the assembly might be bodilj 
changed 

(7) India and Dr Sun Yat Scn’s name 
It IS amusing that the latter part of the 
name of the popular hero of the Asiatic Ke 
public IS Indian “Yat Sen’ is the Chinese 
transcript ol ilie Sanskrit name of the *uper 
hu^ian being } aksht, which has travelled to 
China from Buddhist literature No doubt 
he IS a super man in politics 

K 

Recognition of literary work 
Babu barat Chandra Hoj, MA, BL, 
who contributed to this Review a large 
number of articles on the ^fundas, published 
them later in book fofm In recognition 
ol the vcientjflc value oi his work, Govern- 
ment has conferred on him a Kai*er i-Hind 
Medal of the Second Class. In the Dankipur 
Durbar, when presenting the medal to him, 
the Lieutenant Governor addressed him as 
follows — 

“It gives me great pleasure to present to 
^ou by command of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor General of India 
the Kaivar 1 Hind Medal of the Second Class 
for Public Service in India which His 
Lxcellency has been pleaded to award to 
you You have dcvoied many years to 
investigation into the history and ethnology 


of the Mundas of Chota Nagpur and have 
recently embodied the results of your 
enquiries in a mnst interesting and valuable 
work called “Ihe Mundas and their 
country You have rendered the people 
of this tribe even more useful service by 
your endeavours to secure a proper under 
standing by the courts of their laws and 
customs and you have throughout main- 
tained, at considerable loss to yourself, a 
high standard of professional integrity which 
has won for you the esteem and respect 
of all classes I congratulate you heartily 
on the honour which has been conferred 
upon you and I trust that you may long 
live to enjoy it ’ 

We hope more of our countrymen will 
do original work like that done by Babu 
Sarat Chandra Roy, not for the honour 
that It may or may not bring, but for the 
worth of ihe work itself 

The Treatment ol Animals in India 

In ilic \i>ttieenth Century for January, 
1913 the Hon ble Mrs Charlton has an 
article on the treatment of animils under 
British rule in India, m which special refer- 
ence IS made to systematic cruelty connected 
with the passage ol troops and stores along 
the Kashmir road In the course of her 
article, she remarks that owing tn condi- 
tions prevailing in the country, no under- 
tnktng. It matters not of how meritorious 
■x nature, could ever be brought to a 
successful issue without s >me measure of 
ofhcial support” This is a matter which 
affects more things than the treatment 
ol animals , it is the reast n why modern 
India as a whole is more dead than 
alive It IS not creditable either to the Go- 
vernment or the people, that it should be the 
case that lew undertakings, howev er meritori- 
ous, can succeed as the result nf private 
enterprise, pure and simple As m progres- 
sive Western countries, the people should see 
that private enterprise succeeds 

“The Madonna of the Magnificat" 

Of this famous painting by Botticelli, 
Julia Cartwright writes “The Virgin is in 
the act of dipping her pen into the ink, to 
write her song of praise on the leaves of the 
missal, which is held open by angel 
hands Two other boy-angels hold a 
golded crown above her head, and as the 
heavenly light streams over her, the child 
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tr e 1 to encourage the stud> 
not onJv of pajjjting and 
scuJpIure but of architecture 
as well the task of delivering 
addre'^es on the last subject 
havii g been entrusted to 
Mr Gordon Sanderson 
The Late Professor Beno- 
yendranath Sen 
The death of Prof De is 
mournful enough though he 
nia> be said to have diedvfull 
of 3 cars and honour^ But m 
one re pect the death of Prof 
Benovendranaih ^en is still 
more iiuurnful as at the time 
of 1 IS death he had not com 
pleted the fort3 filth 3 ear of 
i s lie He had a brilliant 
Iniiersitv career and was well 
known (or In devout and 
nilv character He was very 
popular among students for his 
sweet d sposition his ability as 
a teacher and the keen and 
unceas ng interest he took in 
their welfare His work m this 
direction was done mainly in 
connection with the Calcutta 
Lniversit) Institute He was 
a man of varied aclivitj, and 
exemplified in his life that 
harmonious combination of 
action and conten3plation 
which Ought to be the aim of 
full manhood to attain 

Prof Sen was a leading 
member of the Brahmo Sama) 
and one of its best and most 
thoughtful speakersand writers. 
He visited Great Britain and 
the United States of America 
and made an impression where 
ver he spoke 

Public Recognitioa of 
Heroism 

The Government resolution 
on the Sibpur boat disaster 
contained an appreciation of 
the heroism of «even 3oung 
meu who dii rescue work 
at the risk of their own 
lives The3 ate Messrs. Mil 
ner, banat Kumar Haidar, 
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Siatue o{ the late Just ce M G RanadebyG K Mhatre 


Anutbi Ranjiti Harua, KoJiini 
jlanjan Ilarua, (bjay 
Gupia, PraboJh Kumar Ohov» 
and Prakritikumar Gho»h At ”» 
public fnccnn;j held at the Dliarat 


1 



Dabi) Sasat Kluak Haldar 

San|;i> Sama) ptemitrs. the lhanki 
of the community N^ere convened 
lo these )ouns men and gold 
medalt were avsarded in them 
May (here be more tuch men in 
our midst I 

Mbatre's Statue of Raaade 
Bombay has shown her appre- 
ciation ol RanaJe by continuing 
hts hie work and by erecting a 
marble statue ol that great son of 
India 1 he progressive movement 
in India is not onesided It 
embraces all spheres of liuman 
thought and activity, whether 
religious social, political, ecotio- 
m c, industrial or of anv other 
description Progress along any 
line both depends on and acce- 
lerates progress along other lines 
Uanade had this comprehensive 
idea of national advancement and 
was pre eminently the thinker of 
the movement His reverent love 
of India spiritualised his patrio- 
tism Unlike some social relor- 
mers, he never fought shy of 
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politics or tried to belittle the work of 
political “agitators," nor, like some of the 
latter, was he blind to the pressing need of 
setting our own house in order With rc« 
ference to some incidents in his life one 
could wish his firmneas in taking his stand 
on his principles were as great as the 
massiieness of his intellect, the ardour of 
his patriotism or the depth of hia piel\ 
But he was so good and great, that we feel 
that It IS not for us to sit in judgment on 
him, nor is this the occasion to do so 

From the photograph of the statue, which 
we are enabled bj the kind courtesv of ihe 
sculptor to publish, it la clear that Mr G 
K Mhatre has done liis work well Ihe 
likeness is unmistakeable and there is 
character and dignity m the statue If 
anywhere else in India, marble statue> or 
busts are required, we think we need not 
go outside India for their execution Ihe 
young artist has not belied the promise of 
his early achievements We wish him stiU 
greater triumphs to his chisel 

A South African Cartoon. 

The excellent fndiJii Opinion Souvenir ot 
the Hon Gnpal Krishn-v Gnkhates Pour 
in South Africa ivhich Mr H S L Polak 
h<<s brought out, contains a leproduciion 
of a cartoon from "Die Voorlooper" of 



UrcHl er, sacep jour omu 1 ouse ' 
Capetown In this cartoon, which we 
reproduce on a reduced sale, the “lion 
A 1 ischer presents llic Hon G IC Ciokhale 
w ilh a memento of hiS v isit to South Aftica, 
and suggests that he should sweep before 


his own door, having regard to the depressed 
classes of tndia " 

“Physician, heal thyself” is a good retort, 
but It IS not good logic, nor does it afford any 
safe guidance for (he conduct of mdividu ils 
and nations using it I wo wrongs do not 
make one right Because we have the 
“depressed classes" m India, no other nation 
would be juslifi*d III having “depressed class- 
es * in their midst No naiion, race or class 
of people can be self sufficient People vvho 
practise social or any other kind uf exclu- 
sion against whole clashes or communities 
deprive them>efve, of some good which the 
latter might have done them Apart from 
this consideration, whoever despises or is 
afraid of the competition of others gives an 
indication of hi$ defective manhood 

Countries which are now follovving the 
policy of excluding or dehumanising whole 
races or classes, should r member the fate 
which has overtaken India on account of 
the prevalence of the cult of “Don’t-touch- 
ism ' It is not an enviable fate 

A new book about Vivekananda.* 

In the year 1898 Sister Nivedita and some 
other disciples of Swami Vivekananda tra* 
veiled with him in many parts of Notthern 
India The Sister kept notes of what (he 
Swami said and did during these wander 
mgs I hese have now been published m 
a collected form They make very interest- 
ing and instructive reading, and are distin- 
guished by ihe author's well-known beauty 
and vigour of language In them we 
obtain glimpses of the strong personality 
of Vivekananda and of his famous disciple. 
He tried to rouse the people of India 
to a consciousness of their latent spiritual 
strength and vvealih And when ihe spirit is 
once awakened, good of every kind follows 

Ihe Fo-evvord gives some idea of the 
contents of the book 

Beautiful ln\e been the dijs of th s year In 
them tlie Ideal 'lav become the Itcal I irvt m our 
mcr s de cottaye it IJeJur llien in (I e Himatayas, 
at Nauii Tal and Almon ilterwards wandering 
here and tl ere Ibrou^h Kashmir —eiery where Jiaie 
come hours never lo be forgouen, uordr ihat will 
echo through our lives for ever, and once at leavl, a 
glimpse of the Uc-itihc Vis on 

• Notcsofvomc wanderings wuli die Swami \i 
vvVaiianda By Siyer Sued la of Stamakrishna- 
\nekaruiida LfdbodJian Oliice, Baghbazar, CiN 

cutu. Ite 140. 
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\eil of p'ajfulncss was nc\er dropped "Thej placed 
with the Lord,'* and instinclixel) they knew lU 

“ lo those who ha\c known such hours, life is richer 
and sweeter, and in the long mghls esen the wind in 
the palm trees ‘eems to cr) — 

“Mahadexa' ^Jahade^a' Mahadexa ' 

We hate quoted the above paragraphs 
not for the purpose of comment, but to 
show the spirit m which bister Nitedita's 
“Notes” hate been written 

We are tempted to give here a few speci- 
men “ Notes " at random 
‘•Much as he dreaded the luxury of 'piritual emotion 
for those who might be cnerxaied hj w he could not 
help Riting glimpses of what It meant lo be consumed 
Wiln the intoxication of God ' 

"It was here, too, that we heard alongialkon 
Ram Mohun Roy, m which he pointed out three 
things as the dominant notes of this Icacher s message 
his acceptance of the \ edania, his preaching of 
patriotism, and the tote that embraced the Mussulman 
equallx with the Hindu In all these things he 
claimed himself to lute taken up the task that ihe 
breadth md foresight of Ram Mchun Kay had 
mapped out '* 

"One day it was Sitxji and tl e Mahratias and the 
year's wandering isa Saim^an tltai won him home 
to l^garh ' \nd to this dat, said ihe Swami 
‘aulhoiily III Indiadreads the Stiniitati, iesthecon* 
ccalbenestli histellow garb anoUicr Sitap 

"1 hat was a n^cat hour indeed when he spoke of 
liuddlia , for, riicl inp a word that <ccnied to identify 
him with Its anti Ur'ihmmical <pint, an uiicompre 
hending listener said *\Miy Swami, t did not know 
that you wrrea Huddhtsi ' ‘Madam, he »aij round 
ing on her, his wliole face aglow wall the inspiration 
of that name, ' I am the <eftant of the ««rxams ^ tl>e 
sertaiitsnf liudJha Who was there ever tikchim'* — Ihe* 
Ixird— who never performed one action for Himself^ 
wiih a Icait that cnibriced lie whole woild’ So 
full of ply iliat He— prince and moiiK— would give 
his life lo save a htlle goat ' So loving that I c sacrific* 
cd himself to the hun>.cr of a tigress'— to ihe l>o«pila- 
hiy of a pariah and Lies cd h m ' And he came into no 
room when I wis a bov xnd 1 fell it Ilis ftet* I or I 
knew It was il c I ord Him cll ' ‘ 

In a simii ir spirit of reverent appreciation 
J/J ihf Sttami <peak ofKrf*hnj,<r/ f/tciJcnts 
in the life of Chr &t, and of Islam 

‘ He liad mentioned some doubt as to (he aulhen 
iiciiy of a cetUin rcl gious history ‘Wlial” said 
Sri Ibimakrishna, * do you not (hen ihink that lho>e 
who could conceive such ideas must liave teen tl>e 
ihing itselt*' ’ 

"He spoke of the induuiews of hes conception 
of the country and us rcl gicns, of his own distinction 
as being solely in his desire to make Hinduism active, 
aggressive, a inissiona/j fanJi. of 'Jon l•louch»sm’ as 
the only thing he repudiated ’ 

“The Eoghshmaa" on “the Sister 
aod the Swami.” 

tn the course of a review of Sister Nivedi- 
fa’s '* Notes of Some Wanderings, with the 


Swami Vtvekananda” the Ev^lishman, while 
not directly making them responsible for the 
terrorist outrages and other political trou- 
bles really insinuates that they were at 
the bottom of these disquieting events. For 
instance, it writes ■ — 

It would be unfair toaccuse \ ivekanandaof delibera* 
tdy provoking trouble, but in iSgS he was using 
{Erases and expressions, which the vvnter calls epi- 
grams, which were later repeated in the ' Yuganlar,” 
with most mischievous results her instance "In 
order to become a nation it appears that we need a 
common hate as well as a common love 

Doth the Swami and the Sister are now 
beyond the reach of the most poiver/ul in- 
dividual or empire to injure It le, there 
fore, unnecessary for anybody to try to 
defend them or justify what they said 
As for their followers and associates thetr 
lives are a sufficient vindication 

One cannot be quite sure what Vive- 
kananda meant by a “common hate.” 
But the Englishttian ha> most probably 
understood it m the light of the following 
passage from Southey's Life of .VrAc« — - 
* There are three thing*, young gentleman,*' said 
Nelson to one of hi$ midshlpmeii, " which you are 
constantly lobear in mind first, you niu<l always 
impiiciily obey orders uithciit vllempling to form any 
opinion of you- own respecting their propriety 
Secondly you must consider every man your enemy 
who <peaks ill of ycurking and thirdly, joc. must 
hale a hrenchmyn av you do the devil 

But It IS just possible that the objects of 
hatred that a manner and a monk might 
have had in view even in the sphere of 
politics were dissimilar 

The xayings of religious men may be 
interpreted or misinterpreted in various way*. 
Biblical texts have been quoted in justi- 
fication of slavcrv in many Christian chur- 
ches God’s help IS invoked even m wars of 
aggression and He ts ofren thanked afterthe 
bloodiest and most unrighteous of victories. 
Ihe burning of heretical Christians has 
been sought to be justified by orthodov 
Christians by the quotation of certain say- 
ings of Jesus Christ. In the Gospel accor- 
ding to St. .Matthew, Christ is reported as 
say ing 

"Think not that 1 am come to »enj peace on earth 
I come not to send peace but a sw ord.** 

We are not quite sure that when he said 
this he meant to provoke or encourage 
sanguinary conflicts. But one may say 
that the nations professing Christianity 
have understood him ijutle literally. 
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But \vhen we began to wnte this note, 
we had no idea of straying into the field 
of exegesis So w e stop 

Mr. Hornell and the Hornet’s Nest. 

B\ appointing Mr Hornell Director of 
Public Instiuction in Bengal, the Govern- 
ment has disturbed the Anglo-Indian 
journalistic hornet's nest With the excep- 
tion of the Indian Daily Veuis, they are all 
up in arms They even expect us to join 
in the out ry But these good fellows 
forget that Mr James who is their favourite, 
himself got ihe principalship of the Ptesi 
dency College m supersession of the 
claims of five of his brother officers wrho 
were or are all senior to him by lo, 9, 7. or 5 
years Nor is it the fact that they are all 
obscure men Tor instance, Dr J C Bose is 
senior to him by 5 years , and it is super- 
fluous to say that Mr James » fame is parochial, 
whereas that of Dr Bose is worldwide 
When the Government raised Mr James 
to the piincipabhip, ignoring the claims of 
his <enior«, did Driii'h journalistic throats 
in India protest till thev became hoaise^ 

It IS said that Ihe Government has broken 
the pledge gisen by Lord Motley regarding 
appoininienis to provincial I)>rectorship«, 
and even the funnv sugge‘iion has been 
made that ihe Secretary of State should 
be surd in a law eoutt But what Lord 
Motley said was iliat no I'uisider would 
be appointed a Director, unless and until 
the Government failed to find a suitable 
man in the ranks of the Indian Lducalional 
Service by ransacking all ilic piovmces. 
Now, the Governmrnt of India is a des- 
potism, and it IS the lole judge of a man's 
fitness or tuiiabihiy. If the Government 
says that no member ol the 1 L S m the 
whole of India IS fit lo be the Lduca»onal 
Director of Bengal, what arc the vvould-bc 
litigants going to say in reply 7 

Su^ieu-CAW-Oo. ol 9ix(. clajrxiAv\v),e<iQj(l.,biic 
It IS wrong iTre«peciivc ol the race of the 
man who is unjustly passed over. 

British Journals and Foreign Affairs. 

Most ol uv think that the expression of 
opinion IS quite fice, or at least reasonably 
Itte, in Gieat Binain And ptihaps that is 
so, as far as the lansrelalirg to sedition, de- 
famation, Ac, go But It seems that there 
are forces behind the scents, other than 


legal, which prevent the unftslncfed ck- 
pre*sion of opinion. A British journalist 
writes to us in a private letter . — 

\ou say that the place for exposing such matters 
IS * free 1 ngland I do not think any one who has 
not bc-n somewhat behind the scenes as regards (he 
newspapers can have any idea how carefully and sc- 
cteity they are controlled and censored in their 'Mo- 
reign allairs ' 

Of course if there is a scandal in your next village, 
an injustice in the home aflairs, the press will be only 
loo pleased to give it all the pubi city jou want If 
It reflects on Tory practices the Radicals vriH glory m 
IIS shame If it exposes Radical principles or per- 
sonsthe lotiesuiU blaton it abroad fc-vcrylhing is 
welcome if it can be used for parly politics if it can 
catch a vote for someone But when you come to 
foreign affairs then everything is manipulated or sup- 
pressed lo suit ' Head quarters ' The English people 
ate profoundly gnorant of, and vrboUy ind ffecenl to 
foreign affairs It is the policy of both the political 
parties— or rather their Cabinets, lo keep them so 
I or insiance in the Persian affair hardly any details 
were allotted lo get iiiio the Press except through the 
Manchester Oiiardan and ilie Ntlion,” and 
even the former paper became praciically silent after 
the visit of— -to Mancliesier Aga n in il e Tripoli war 
tlitrt was a regular pro Ualian campaign in some of 
■he papers jiisi as et the present lime everything 
ttli ell might disfavour the Balkan Allies is vvithlield 
iioin ilte people Our fore gn affairs are in the liands 
of 4 privileged cl que Oe members of winch hate 
cemnion financial iiitcresti and ate nearly all closely 
leliicd by marriage so that it inaltere Iitilo whicii 
poltical parly arc in power It only means a change 
(4 cousins or biolhers in Uw^ At ihe present time 
lie financial imerest whivli a few people have in 
Uu'sii ft ->( the botioni of iniich of our present policy 
If lie people as a u hole undcr'iued ihe imporiance 
oT foreign policy and coiiceined ihetnielves m the 
maiiee and t became a real public queMion il etc 
ttouMbealmosta revolmion but at the present time you 
cannot arouse the nation on this point The only 
pan es— ihe SocialiMs and the labour, who might 
take It up are too much mioKcd m exiricalii g them- 
selves from the r owri distfbiliues and 1) ey haie not 
understanding cnouch to reah'e that most of the 
cords tthdi are iigluenng round their own hearts 
arc UiKK vwf'^d by the outer limbs of aulocrauc Im- 
pcri-lsin Ihey cannot see tlie nileraclion of home 
and foreign affairs 

IhioCT have gone so far now that ll e people will 
nd undersund unlil some great upheaial or disaster 
■icft.<ft^u>v:<,vxisimg itiusionsanilfrtcd i-beir minds 
and llicir v sion IJo you know lUl Dr SaIrrU, 
our great Eugeni 1 compuicd itctnilj lhai at lie 
produeng frtble mindrd and incapable 
children in excess of tlelealihy m fiflv irarv lime 
ll e propwion will be e^ual Ibat ,s we 'hall Jave 
we sane person to every ninial drftclivel We 
have in ourfalse view of life, of pro peiny rncrificcd 
ou^man slock lo the bank roll of tic fctt. Our 
breeding stwk as a naiioii is diseased, vitiated m 
mnd and body m the fearful conditions of our slums, 
sy^e^'"""* industrial and social 
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Therefore il is that I am so anxious for India, for 
Africa 10 understand the situation ott the other 
hand not to be glamoured by the motor car and the 
gramophone and the meals and drinks of Western 
uvilisaiion and not 'ee the seething mass of corruption 
of which these too often are but the froth I do not 
den) that the Uesi has much of \alue (o teach the 
Last but unless the East is free to sift and discnminaie 
the good Irom the bad the cause ind the efleci the 
appearance and the realit> lhesla\isb and ignormt 
adoption of Western industrial and social methods 
will but iiuoUe her in the other s downfall More 
ii\er if the West has someilung to teach the East, the 
East has still more importaiu (hmg« to teach ihe 
West Indeed the ' salvation of U e cnitised world 
depends on the power of the hast to persuade it to 
enlightenment’' \nd it is because I believe that 
India IS absolutely necessary to the rest of the world 
because f believe that her \ edanta plufosophy is the 
rc'etvoir of soiritual truth of a right understanding of 
the purpose and evaluation ofli'elhat I believe in the 
limdu Kenais<ance that 1 believe ibat the frcedoni 
of India— that she mjv ful61 bet destiny on every 
plane— IS abundantly worth striving for India above 
all other countries holds the ‘ light to lighten the 
Ccnliies ’ 

The air-(leets of rival nations. 

The March number of the Reunv of 
Reimis publishes an illustration shotting 
‘‘Britain’s startling inleriority” to Germany 
and Prance m this respecr 1 he total 
capacity ol Germany’s air fleet is 4,865,000 
cubic feet, that 0/ France, 5 ,} 23 ,ooo cubic 
feet, and that of Great Britain only tSo, 
000 cubic feet 

“The Partltioo'of Asia” 

Under this heading the i?eiir,o of Retims 
writes the following paragraph — 

In our last number we called attention to the 
methodical dismemberment and division of Asia now 
proceeding, without any cnlicism or comment and 
Since then cvenis have proved how true was our 
''talcmcnt The I sar lias taken the unprccrdenicil 
course of specially and publicly thanking M Korosl 
oveir, the special Russian agent in Mongolia for 
his services to Russia and the Emperor Mongolia 
and Tibet may therefore be considered as lost so far 
as China or independence is concerned Uut ihe 
more serious happening is tliat KusMa and Japan 
have now come to a very Jefiiule understanding 
having lor object nothing less than the culling up of 
China Very elaborate plans have been made, in 
which, we believe, provision exists for co-npensalion 
to all interested parties and all that now remains to 
be done is to precipitate the downfall of i),e Chinese 
RepubI c Ihevarious manceuvres and inicigucs in 
connection wiih the so called Six Power loan, luring 
China on to rum, have for real motive power this 
secret understanding. It afTccis this c.unlry really 
only III so far as we must already <landecmm<tted 
as a party to this ‘omtwhat aiburary and h gh handed 
seuhng of t( e destinies of a fncndl) nation 

a 


Advance, Baroda I 

We learn from the Bombay Chronicle that 
the Gaekvvar of Baroda signalised his cele- 
bration of his Bftieth birthday by making an 
vlnnouncement of further reforms in educa- 
tion in hi$ State The most striking features 
of the reforms announced are the raising of 
the age for the compulsory education of girls 
from II to 12, and for that of boys from 12 
to 14, and the raising of the compulsory 
standard from the fourth to the fifth In tak- 
ing these steps, His Highness has done the 
greatest service to his people, and has 
emphasised his position as the greatest 
educational reformer in India , as wise as he 
IS courageous Lven in England at the 
present day, the school age has not yet been 
raised to 14 Mr Runctman s Bill of two 
years ago contemplated the raising of the 
age to 14, but the measure did not pass, 
though 11 IS one of the certainties of English 
politics that the reform will be carried out 
in the immcdiatefulure Meanwhile, it will 
be a great satisfaction to all well-wishers of 
educational reform in India that lIieGaeknar 
has been able to forestall even his British 
exemplars >n the matter of the raising of the 
school age The Gaekvvar trusts that, the 
Education Department, » hich has this tmpor> 
tant task before it, will do its utmost to carry 
out that policy with sympathy, intelligence 
and discretion. This is tantamount to an 
explicit direction to the Education Depart- 
ment, and we have no doubt the Depart- 
ment will rise to the occasion. 

The Gaekwar has, it is said, appointed 
a tnehlar, re, a gentleman of the “un- 
touchable” sweeper and scavenger caste, a 
member of his legislative touncil Ortlio- 
dox people are, therefore, angry with him 

The National Council of Education. 

The pnze-day celebration of the National 
Council of Lducalion of Bengal, was held 
Ian month, Mr Justice .\ Chaudhuri presi- 
ding. The reports presented by the Secre- 
taries were on the whole satisfactory and 
showed progress during the pait year. The 
Rector, Mr P. N. Bose, m his address, 
said that the Council had pasted through a 
rather anxious period, but had successfully 
got through it, and its future might be con- 
sidered assured, though they .ould not look 
for any large measure of success on the 
literary side for some time to come. The 
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most iormidable diffiCuUy they had to con- 
tend with was the insidious infiuence ol 
Western civihsattorv with which they had 
been brought into contact Any education 
not exactly on Western lines or not of the 
Vv estem type met with hltle favour among 
the majority of their countrymen Was 
this Western tendency lihelj to benefit or 
injure their civilization? For the purpose 
of answering this question he compared 
Lastern with Western civilisation, and re 
ierred to the vitahtj of Hindu civilisation, 
which had survived mspite of the loss of 
political independence Tor a civilisation 
iihe theirs to attempt to imitate the ways 
of Western civilisation would be fatal 
The equiUhtium of Hindu civilisation had 
been violently disturbed by the impact vvilh 
Western civilisation m two ways, (i) by the 
virtual extinction of their indigenous indus- 
tries and (i) bv the suppression ol their 
ideals of intellectual culture and therefore 
the restoration of that equilibrium depend 
ed upon their industrial regeneration and on 
their going back to their old cultural ideas 
He went on to refer to the gratifying suc- 
cess attained in technical education, and 
to the fact that the Ciosernnient proposal 
to establish a well eouipped technological 
institute had detetteu some of the well 
wishers of the National Council of Educa- 
tion frem continuing their support, but he 
assured them that even when the Govctn- 
nient institute was an accomplished fact 
there would still be scope for an institution 
like tlwsore 

Mr Justice Chaudhuri, m his presidential 
speech, vaid they had passed through a 
serious crisis, but had touched safe land, 
and lie hoped their position would not 
be assailable m the future They could 
not forget that they were born in a storm, 
at a time when there was considerable feel- 
ing in the country, and circumstances over 
which they had no control threw a cloud 
over them They had lived in suspicion 
and doubt, but they lived an open life, ilieir 
programme was known, everyone of iheir 
methods was known, and everybody in 
charge of the institution was known, and 
he thought that everyone of them was above 
suspicion Referring to the mofussil bran- 
ches he said he was not disheartenedby the 
fact that although they started with i8 
branches they had only 8 of them now in 


existence, he hoped that like a tree some 

of whose branches decayed or were broken 

off by the storm, they would still continue 
to be strong and vigorous Some of the'e 
branches still in existence were doing very 
good wojk, and especially the one at Malda, 
which was doing glorious work They made 
It clear, and wanted to make it clear, that 
they had nothing to do with politics, and 
that this was a purely educational institution 
The students who had gone to England and 
America had been well spoken of as legards 
both their intelligence and behaviour 
Of the twelve students who went up from 
all parts of India for an examination in the 
Punjab, two from this institution passed and 
only one of the others For a post in the 
Geological Deparimenl. a young man who 
had studied here was selected from among 
all the competitors All this shewed that 
they were making good use ol their resour- 
ces He regretted to learn that the Geolo- 
gical and Dyeing departments had to close , 
but as regards the latter, at any rate, he 
did not think there was much scope for 
obtaining employment He recommended 
them to take up printing and turn out good 
composiloiv He knew of one Indian press 
winch employed a.ooo of them 
Although they might have attained a 
higher civilisation at one period, and al- 
though this might be a matter to* pnde, still 
the lime had come when they should lock 
up these traditions for a time He had not 
the least doubt that they were strong in- 
leUectually and vpmtuaUy and had very 
truculent tongues, and judging by the 
standard, they were very good, but what 
was the vive of the human mmu working 
and the sight being good, when the body 
was suffering from paralysis^ He hoped 
they would pardon him for giving them 
such an illustration, because it could not 
be very pleasant but the fact remained that 
an institution like this ought to go up by 
leaps and bounds One thing that had 
operated against them was that they had 
not yet been able to live suspicion down 
He assured everyone that so far as admis 
sions to this institution were concerned they 
closely scrutinised 

Mr Justice Chaudhuri recommended tlie 
Council to lake up printing and turn out 
good compositors But evidently he does 
not know what cla's of trained men printing 
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firms are most m need of There is certainly 
much room for improiementin our composi- 
tors; but only the proprietors and managers 
of presses and those who pay for good printing 
but do not get it, know that the trouble is 
not so much with the compositors, but with 
those ignorant men who run and mtnd the 
machines It would be a great boon to 
printing firms, authors and publishers, if 
some institution could turn out good 
machine-men. We do not think Mr 
Chaudhuri well weighed either his idea or 
his words when he exhorted us to lock up 
our traditions for .1 time There are some 
traditions which ought not to be locked up 
for a single hour 

There is a great future before the Council, 
if only the public would »uoport it with 
funds and by sending students to it 


Judicial and Executive 
In connection with the debate on March 
7th last, when Mr Surendra Nath Banerjea 
moved his resolution on the separation of 
judicial from executive functions every 
non-official Indian member, nommated and 
elected, present on the occasion, recorded 
his vote in favour of the motion There 
has been no such division in the history of 
Indian Legislative Councils. The division 
list IS so remarkable, that we reproduce it 
here from the Boi/ibay ChromcU — 


A\hS-7, 

Mr Ghurnavi 
Maharaja of Co5<im 
Dazaar 

Kaja of Mahmu<Iaba(fi 
Ua]i KuiUalpat Sing, 

Kai Sn [tain Bahadur, 
I’andit Malivija 
Niwab SaiMo Muliam 


^Ir t \ ijiatagln- 
vachanar, 

Mr Raiiningar, 

Mir Asad Ah Khan, 

Sir Rahimioola 

Khan Bahadur Jehiiigirjr 

Mr, I brahim, 

\fr Banerjea, 

Rinajil Sinha, 

Riia bauid Abu Jafar, 

Mr Has 

Maharaj Kumar of TiVari, 
Mr Oumrul Huda 
RaiiTla Nalh Ua>. 

Mail). Klian, 

Raia |ai ChanJ. 

Mr N R Pandif. 

SrG M <.hiina\is, 


Sir G \\ ilson. 

Sir It Carijle 
Sir H Duller 
Mr I {mam 
Mr CUrU. 

Sir R. Craddock 
Mr Italic) 

Sir 1 R Mjniic 
Mr ^1onleatIl 
'Ir Saunders 
Sir \ H McMalion, 

Mr Wheeler, 

'If Imhoien, 

Nlr Sharp, 

'fr Roricr 

Sir V P Maclacan, 

'fr Giflan, 

'tajor General ihritMOod 
Mr Michael, 

S r C P I ukis, 

Mr Gordon 
Mr Vlaauell, 

Major Kobenson, 

Mr Kennck, 

Mr Kcbtevcn, 

Mr Kmncj, 

Sir W . \ incent, 


NOFS— 3,. 

Mr Carr, 

Sir C Armsltong 
Xlr Maepherson, 

I'fr Afaude, 

Mr Arthur, 

Major Brooke BfackeMaj, 
Mr Meredith, 

Mr Walker 
Mr Arbuthnoit, 

Mr Bales 

One can see at a glance that all the non- 
official Indian members present, representing 
every interest and all the provinces, voted in 
full force in favour of the motion, which is an 
unprecedented event The significance of 
this division should not be lost on the Goi- 
ernment It shows that Indian opinion 
IS unanimous on the subject There is not 
even the fame excuse rfiaf fhe voters are 
irresponsible political “agitators ’’ For it 
IS from among these men that only two 
could be found to oppose the dangerous 
conspiracy bill, all voting in its favour. 
When men who support a Government 
measure in opposition to the opinion of 
tbeif countrymen, record their voles in this 
way in favour of a reform, the case for it 
ought to be considered irresistibly strong. 
But It is the way of the bureaucracy to 
throw promises, pledges and consistency to 
the winds, when the people demand a 
measure with practical unanimity Lord 
Minlo’s Government promised a sort of uni- 
versal education But when the people 
wanted it in a very moderate form, m the 
shape of Mr GoUiale’s elementary educa- 
tion bill, the Government stoutly opposed 
If Five years ago, »l was Lord .Minto’s 
Government, again, which pledged itself to 
a programme of reform in the direction of 
separating the judicial from executue 
functions That programme was of far loo 
modest a character But it is clear that the 
Government has practically gone back on 
even this programme of theirs. The 
country is entitled to know what has 
brought about this change 

1 he public meetingheld last month in the 
Calcutta Town Hall and the meetings sub 
sequenily held in different parts of Bengal, 
lend force to Mr. Banerjea's motion. Dr. 
Rash Behary Chose, the Chairman of the 
Calcutta meeting, and the different speakers 
refuted all the arguments against the reform 
for the hundredth time But bureau- 


\\ ES— 
Mr \fania. 
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craiic objections iiavc more tlian a feline 
\ italitj, and so they continue to live. 

Regarding the qucition of cost, Dr Gho'e 
said — 

One r\,rii more It may be said that this scheme 
will in\oKe enonnousco'l and the same objection i$ 
laisel to the separation of judicial and eaeculne 
functions. It has bow€\er been shown bjr Mr 
Romesli Chandra Dott and recentU br Mr Ptosash 
Chunder Mittcr tliat there would be no maleiial ad 
dition to ’he cost of administration and that e\en >f 
It did iniohe ans additional expenditure, it could be 
easily met bv sasints or economics in other directions 
In his nienuirable speech at the Calcutta St An 
drews Dinner m which he sneered at the etucaled 
classes as a microscopic minority Lord Duflnin a 
distin..uished diplomatist said with releienre to the 
seiiaration o( judicial and esecutne functions that it 
was a coui'vl <.f {leileelion to sshich he was leadv to 
subscribe But he added— And liere also we base a 
question ul mont) H e evils com; lamed of ate not 

< f recent dale thev existed lone btfoie m> tune ami 
ha I thev been as intolerable at is now slate,! they 
nouH have Iwen remedied while th existeme of sur 
I lui funds reni'eted Ihis I lacitcable bui, as tl it wvs 
■ml done it n Ian to vtpue that even a hiiitnif! theie 
IS rnoin hr imptovement we can afl tl 1 cnnsuli 
times an I seasons ib cattmiii; these imj t nemeiitv 
ini illect 

1 won let if that lime and that season will ever 
come Tlieie is a seal, n it seems f r evervthini; 
There IS a season fiK V lilious Meetinxs •ett there is 
a acasoc for Press Arts, theie it also a vaw n W C«n\ 

I iracy Acts. Hut is there no seas, n we ask wnh 
licaits SH.k with that sicknca in wl ,rh tlie ir n s me 
limes enters lilt 1 the s.iul i< (lieie we ask n nason 
tor the tedeir] tioa of a si'lemo pl<di,e 

T>r. Ciliose miglil have added iliai there 
was a season fur the exchange conipentaiion 
allow anxe, and when the report of the Royal 
Public betviccs Commission is published, 
there would most probably be a season (or 
increasing the pay of covenanted civilians and 
perhaps of other European servants of the 
Governmeni. And did notSirGuy Fleetwood 
Wilson say vn hts last speech that he was 
leaving India prosperous? What sort of 
prosperity is it which can not spend money 
on a necevvarv reform? 

Incidentally l)c. Ghove tefetred to the true 
meaning of the English character ol the 
aJininisiraiian. 


bxicl .v 
txipcn 


e lave tren hcaiing ■ cuod deal 
cewitv fot nvauvUiuio: the t nctnt 
I 111 iiiistiali >a but this. I .es not mean 
wiliiiMis Uf te tlie Public Srivici 
n to thiriL, llrt <t I re. 

Iv in all the hi. her ■ P CCS. It mean 
fily The a'nimiwtatinti must V 


ad II 


•illfs 


. f. 


vtihuri’rncd wilh wiik. 


a f I would ask thrs 
jnli of Ifi.jur, if tlie 
we all know that tlicy at 
nouUe siert.i, made b; 


Ixirl Sbaw only the other <h) I iberty .-aid virdcr 
said Ills Lordship ate coinjilementary functions of 
Lngloh social h'e kept to.jether and unified by that 
justice nbic’i proceeds from the judicial realm Order 
IS to be conseried by the maRistrate and liberty by 
judges wrho would not bow either to Royal favour 
or to popular clamour or even to the executive 
GoieruaieDt and who would throughout consider 
that they have a higher and nobler task, to conserve 
against them all that the community demands, liberty 
of the subject which 1$ concerned with order and 
wlticb forms the peace and security of the people. 
The executive Government in England, 1 may remind 
these gentlemen w bo talk so glibly of the British tone 
of adminivtration, do not oveiTiJe the decisions of 
the High Court They dare not do it Nor if they 
ever ventured to do anything of the kind, would they 
think of djclining to yuhlisli the oflima) papeis. 


Munificent gifts to English Universities. 

England is far better provided vv ith educa- 
tional facilities m the shape of universities, 
colleges and schools than India. Yet the 
eHort to add to them, to make better what 
1$ good. IS unceasing In the current number 
ol InJtan Education Frof. M. E Sadler of 
\icloiia University, Manchester, records 
several generous donations to Enghsh Uoi* 
vcrsities. 

lo Bristol I iviverm, Mr George Alfred Wills 
wvd h<« Uoitvec. Mr llcniy H WvUs, have rivcw a 
turOicr sum ij ^1 50,000 for the extension of the 
huildiigv Of Hus sum, at the special request of the 
donors, iioi lew ihan £20,0 o is to be «et aside for an 
oidownient Itus work is in begin not Utcr than the 
bpvvngof and wvU be eomjvkttd »v ihfve years, 
I he wlvole sum will l« puij when the budding coiitrACi 
■svgned \ third btvuher, Mr \\\ Melville \\ ilU, 
has s.iven a funher sum of ,^20,000 to Brisiol Uni- 
versityuv augmeivlMKiii of live general eudiiwiinvcnt 
tued thus at vine stroke, the nrw Univcrsus 
receives aii adj.uoiv of £tjo ooo to its resources. 1 he 
new budJ iigs will be creeled at the ti p of I’.vrU blrecl, 
vHi a viie whKh belongs to the Ihmirsity. Ihe gilt 
vs inadevn memory of the father of the donors. Mr. 11 . 
O Wills vxho wav the lirw Clianeillor ol the L’ni- 

vers ly 

lo Lnvvcrviiy Cvllcge, lAUvdon, an anonymous 
Urvaawor has promised to complete the buddings of 
lheCuHe|,e,v.uhaview to providing accommodation 
lot arclvvtcctuTt, veutjAme and applied sliUxtics. and 
lor the r ugcnics I jboralory. 

At Cambridge, a large gift has been made for the 
^ommeirt ol a second I’rofcssorsh.p of Astronomy. 
Inaddition to this, the Hev John Henry I |I,s has 
Wt to the Univ ersH) , subject lo his vv de s life mlcu s(. 
Ihe rewdut cl Ivis pripcny which will ainouni in not 
l«s than ^vjooo Hus sun, „ lo he applied. I, oil. 

kr-ncral purpose of 
the Umversuy. m such manner .vv the I'niversly 
auitvmnitv may think lit. ' 

..er.na P '? which will make the presiNit 

period illuvirious in the dcvvlopmcnl of 1 nglish eduev- 
lion \i a lime whtn Suie aid is fonheoming to 
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Uni\ersitj work in increasing amounts ( and is needed 
m even greater measure) it is of the highest im 
poctsnce that pr/iate bertefaclors should, on their 
part, strengthen the financial autonomy of the diflercni 
Uniiersity institutions 

ladian educational gifts. 

The latest notable educational donation 
m India is that of the Marnar Durbar to 
the Hindu Universitj. It amounts to Rs 
two lakhs as a non-recurring grant and an 
annual subscription of Rs. 20,000. 

More remarkable is the amount collected 
during the last Gurukula anniversary, as 
the bulk of the money came from the pockets 
of the poor. Seventy-five thousand ntpees 
were subscribed, of which about sixty-seven 
thousand were in cash. Babu Shiva Prashad 
Gupta of Benares subsciibed Bve thousand 
and Seth Jat Naiain eight thousand, Seth 
Baldev Das two thousand Many ladies 
gave away their ornaments. 

Prof. Bose’s Discovery. 

Discoverv of Nervous Uifulsc is Plvsts. 

An important paper, announcing Professor 
Bose’s discoveiy of nervous impulse in 
plants, was read at the Meeting of the 
Royal Society*, held on March 6 th The 
universally accepted theory has been that 
m plants like the “Mimosa", there is no 
excitatory impul«e analogous to the nervous 
impulse in animals, the propagated effects 
being regarded as merely a hydromechanical 
disturbance. This conclu«ion was based 
on the experiments carried out by the lead- 
ing German plant-physiologists, Pfefer 
and Haberlandt. They failed to arrest the 
propagated impulse in plants by scalding 
or by application of narcotics. Prof. Bose 
has shown the errors involved in these 
experiments He ha«, moreover, by the 
invention of his resonant recorder, made 
the plant itself record the velocity* ol its 
nervous impulse, and the variation in that 
velocity under fatigue and under (he action 
ol various drugs. His new apparatus is of 
such delicacy that it measures automatically 
time intervals as short as a thousandth part 
of a second Prof. Bo«e has, by interposing 
an electric block, arrested the nervous 
impulse m a plant in a manner similar to 
the corresponding arrest in the animal nerve. 
He has further been able by definite mean# 
to produce nervous paralysis m the plant. 


such paralysis being afterwards cured by 
appropriate treatment 

This is not a new discovery in the sense 
that It has been made this year or the last 
year. It was made by Dr Bose about a 
dozen years ago. It is new in the sense 
that British scientists have been able to 
perceive and recognise its truth recently. 

A Poet’s School. 

An account of the school at Bolepur, 
founded and directed by Mr Rabindranath 
Tagore, appears in the “Manchester 
Guardian" The writer (“\V \V. P.”} re- 
calls the fact that the site, which is associated 
with (he poet's father, the Maharsht Deven- 
dranalh, was chosen about a dozen years 
V*.*: Tagiase. He. n.vt,w 

boys. There are now 200 boys, receiving 
an education vvhich combines the best tradi- 
tions of the old Hindu teaching with the 
healthiest modern methods “\V \V. P 
who spent an evening with the master, thus 
describes the school and its atmosphere — 

At S 30 a bell sounded for boys to turn in, and a 
band ol singers, singing a religious hymn, nent from 
dormiton to dormitory that the last impressions of the 
day might be helpful and inspiring Smitarly, in the 
morning at 4 30 ilie bell rings and the band of young 
chonsters wakens the s’eeptng schoolboys to the v<otk 
of ilie day by a cliani In fact, singing occupies a 
brge pUve in the 'chool day and the poet s songs are 
coosianily heard during the day and at evening 

\evt mommg after an cariy aairf to a neighbouring 
village, where, b> the wai, some of the older boys con- 
duct a night school for ihe \ illage boys, I attended 
service in the temple a building open to the light and 
air on af) sides and h th a white marble door The 
boys, <eatcd some invide and some on the verandah, 
worship reverently while tlie prievls cliant Sanskrit 
slokas or pray in Bengali there wasnoaltarand 
no image for on the gate leading into the school 
grounds there is an inscription which says that no 
image IS to be worshipped and no abuse of any man s 
el gious taiili IS to be allowed in Shanimiketan rherc 
“the one invisible God IS to be worshipped, and such 
instructions will be given as are consistent with the 
worship, the praise, and the ConicmpUiion of the Crea- 
tor and Mamia ner of the \\ orlJ and as are productive 
o( good morals, religious life and universal brother- 
hood. ' The service lasted half an hour, and the devo- 
tional atmosphere of the place, w ith the absence of all 
that might distract the mind, combined to make it one 
of the most impressive services I have ever been 
present at (n fact, the atmosphere of all the sur 
roundings of the school ■> such that one is compelled 
to believe that the devotional spint so characteristic 
of the fovuvdec ot the school and of his father has been 
in some way imparted in the very trees and stones, fr 
the evening and early moming, just at sunset and 
rise, a silence strangely vtill and beautiful 
surround the place, and in the earliest Ik 
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iiofning ihe stillness IS so inleine ihit it sceins is I 
esen the de« itself must hate ceased to fall 

In vtliat 1 hate written It ma) seem that the school 
has too much of the monastic ideal to he of help lo 
bojswhohaie when they lease school lo struggle m 
a modem world But there are other aspects of U>e 
school I fe which I hate not touched upon, but «hich 
coninbuie largely lo the lormalion ol the boys 
character The school has one ol the best fooltaU 
teams ol ant school in Bengal and the boys are strong 
and I caKh) and abote til happy (I have rarely seen 
a happ er set of boy si There is nothing languid or 
soft ubout them (or the school emphasises the 
detelopment ol the bodt as well as ol the mind and 
soul Thire are seten or ei^ht loolball fields so that 
cten ihc toungesl bots can get their daily evercisc 
The d >c pi ne cscepl in a few ci«es is managed by 
the bots themscites who hate their i vvn law counsand 
ilsctihcir own judges Witnesses arc nllowrd I ul 
tiQi Karrisicrs each accused Itcing cvpecii'd to delcnd 
hsowneaiisc \nd \rnoldsmotlo Irusithcbny 
found in lie at successful w th Bcngililots as with 
1 ngl sh 

bucli IS the Kit'd which owes Its existcQce t the 
ilealttIMf Tag' re, fn I to any fine Milting t tlierc 
Tuui* I think be one dominant imi icssion— namely 
that of the t<ervadirg influence ol <ne insj mni. i-ec 
smalit) Mr lagotes (lecsonal life casts atpcil ttei 
all til rse tvho enter tl e gates cl his kIhoI— ti some 
that Sitll has already become the c ii* ou* guidmi, 
t nnci(le of their lisea, hut all, eten the t unrest are 
being uncnnscioutli influence I b> ihe 1 fly cliaiacter 
rt the leaclicr whose tile eteii iiioie than Ins items 
reveals it them the realiiv >1 sj iritual iliifigsaiti 
leads them nearer t (itid 

Edueatfon of the Depressed Classes 

Al the recent (Irngal Counet! ntcetin);s 
Dr Nil Ratan birear moted the (Allcisvnig 
resolution, vsliicli was one of the most iin> 
poriant moted — 

that this ( ouiicil rcvomii ends to It I ilic 
lioieinnr in Coiiru 1 

tul ilvat special Util ties lie proiidcd (or ibe cducal on 
of ihe depressed classes j tine p^llj ai tie primary 
stage by opsn nc ord iisry ptishtlas and seh nils and 
esialJi'l log n ghl schools wherever neiessrrs vod 
ilut a sum of Its v <>0 noo lie ear maikcJ for ihe 

purpese 

(f) tint spreui accom nodaliofl be prostdeJ (or 
HuJenls ol the alove mentioned ilasse* wtiertscr 
necessary in boslrls allnclevl loseeonJsry schnolsor 


() ih.« the eipend me whish may be mcorrcif T 
the p irpose 1 1 giv i g iUctt lo the al os« | tnposaU l« 
prosilcd trom live limn sin gram* made oy she 
liovcrrmcnl ol Ind a i ndcr ll c head of I duealHn 
In his speech m suppoil of the ictolutiran 
Dr. Sircar pointed out that the so-called 
depressed classca constiiuled no less than 
onr^seventh of the total popufaiirn ol the 
Presidency, and that some sort of provision 
for the education ol so large a section of ihc 


comitiuntty ought to be made The Govern- 
ment, sard Mr. Kuchler in reply, had long 
been alive to the necessity of making some 
proviston for the education of the classes 
referred to in the resolution , and he declar- 
ed that provision would be made as far as 
possible for their education The Govem- 
nvet however, did notsce their way to allot 
any fixed sum , and consequently the first 
part of the resolution had to be withdrawn 
The other two parts were agreed to This 
may go some vvay to popularise education 
among a class of people whose backward- 
ness can only be removed, as Dr Sircar 
pointed out. by the spread of education 
among them Ilut we ought to remember 
that the good intentions of the Bengal 
(.•overnment will not pass beyond the stage 
of mtentions unless wc ‘ help” tt m scveial 
ways to carry them out For instance, by 
constant reminders, we ought to make it 
impossible lor it to forget its promise and 
intentions In the second place, private 
activity m this direction ought to be such 
as to shame and alarm the Ldueation 
Depattinent into pulling forth still greater 
activity 

Exclusion of married boys from Schools. 

At the last meeting of the 1 ravancore 
Popular Assembly Mr. K. G Sesha Iyer 
advocated the exclusion of married boys 
from Oovernmeitt buhools The Central 
Hindu College at Benares lias been eitforc 
ing thit exclusion for several years past 
The rule ought to be adopted every where, 
beeiog that the ancient ideal ol students in 
India vvas celibacy until education was 
finished, there ought lo be no opposition 
from orthodox Hindus. To prevent any 
povstble hardship to married boys, who are 
not t«ponstble lor ihcir marriage, it may be 
laid down that the rule will be enforced 
five years hence 

Public Service Commission Witnesses. 

The Punjab was the last province visited 
by the Public Service Commission, As in 
the other provinces, so there complaints were 
made tn the piew that many wiinesscswhosc 
evidence was desirable front the people’s 
point of Mew were not called. It is difficult 

to say who were rc'ponsible for such omis- 
sion* and to what extent,— the Goveinmenl, 
Ihe cctnmiHion, or the people them‘elves. 
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01 the gentlemen of Behar and the Uni- ^ 

ted Pjovinies ^vho were reported in the “His experience was ihat m mailers of judgment 
papers not to have been called Messrs M. based on law Munsifts and Subordm<ite Judges were 
Haque S Sinha and Madan Mohan Mala- superior to Distnct Judges On the question of facts 
viiadid actually appear before the com- they uera quite as good ’ 

mission to give evidence. Mr Imam has suggested that the citizens 

of British colonies which exclude Indians 


Mr. Justice Hasan Imam’s evidence. 

We do not know whether there was 
any time in the history ol British India 
when all Hindus and all Mussalmans could 
be placed an oppoMle camps as regards their 
opinions on political and administrative 
questions Probably there was not. But 
It IS certain that at present the line of 
cleavage does not follow racial or sectarian 
grooves. We are divided, not into Hindus 
and Musalmans and Christians, «&.c , but 
into self seekers and patriots, short sighted 
men and far-seeing men, the traitors 
and the faithful, the cowardly and the 
courageous, •S.c 

For some months past, the evidence col- 
lected bj the Public Service Commission 
has almost monopolised public attention 
Among the mass of this evidence, some of 
the most remarkable and outspoken has 
been given by peominent Musalman wit- 
nesses. Take that of Mr Justice Hasan 
Imam, from which we select a few pass 
ages — 

SimuIUi)ci>ur eumiostion euuld not b« dangerous 
10 the administralion euliei in the pre<enl or the 
future If qualified Indians got into the service ihere 
could be no danger (o llie admmi&iraiion Bnitsb 
rule held out the hope to the Indians that if they were 
qualified they would put llieni iii responsible posilions 
No guarantee was needed that there would be no 
danger to the cfitciencv of the adnumslralion if only 
quvlificd Indians got mtollie service 

\\ ilness wanted T British tone of administration 
which could also he done hy agencies other than 
British If Cnghshmcn were ihoroughi) excluded 
from service bj simultaneous examination it could 
only be when the) were complete!) degenerated. ’ 

' He had no fear of Mahomedans suffering under 
simultaneous examination Supposing Mussalmans 
did not get into the service, witness thought thatit 
would not add to their dignil) to place di^cullies in 
ihewa) of other communities ’ 

"Examined b) ^Ir justice Rahim Mr Imam 
admitted that class representation had been asked 
for m cases of high appointments also, but he ques 
lioncd the wisdom of such demand and added that 
it would J>c wrong for the Government to recognise 
an) such claim ” 

•' He restricted recruilnicnt to the Judicial Service 
from the Bar, because civil adminislraiion by civilians 
was not popular ' 'Mkitnevs held a 


should be excluded from the Indian Civil 
Service This is a suggestion which every 
sell-respecting Indian vv ill heartily support 
The fsidiaii Dailv Xrtis approves of it and 
sayi - 

There is one suggestion m the evidence of Mr Jus 
tice Imam which is of considerable importance in 
principle and that is the exclusion from the service of 
Bnlish subjects belonging to Colonies which exclude 
Indians It is possible that this will not exclude many 
but IS a good principle and one of the few legitimate 
ways >n which India can express her decided views 
on this question People retire from India to Austra- 
lia and then send their children to the Indian Civil 
Service A recent I leuc -Governor, a High Court 
Judge as wcH as a finance Minister are instances of 
this and we date say there are a good many more, but 
It (S eminently desirable that these Colonies who talk 
such a Ic4 about the Empire should understand what 
the Fmpire ■$ The Australians live in a state of 
chronic blue funk about Japanese aggression, they be 
have like some Englishmen do about the Germans, 
thev see spies round eveiy corner and then they make 
themselves disagreeable to Indian Brituh subjects 
(lieu they come round and ask for billets in India 
With the views that prevail among Australians about 
the colour question it is obvious that b) their early 
training such men are quite unht for the purposes of 
the Indian Civil Service vvhich at least demand, an 
open mind on the subject of Indians Apart how- 
ever from the question of qualificaiion is the question 
of pnncipfe 1 he Australians and Africans are people 
who have earned their race prejudices and antipathies 
to very gmat lengths and have told the mother country 
that they are self governing institutions which do not 
intend (o carry out the ideal of Empire (o the extent 
of admitting other subjects of the Empire to equal 
rights Of course, that IS within their power Great 
Bnlaui IS not likely to coerce them or try to do so and 
as to reasoning With them that is a mere waste of 
time With regard to Natal, the Indian Government 
has refused to allow the Colonists to buy further 
"slaves" from India on the ground, however, mainly 
of bad treatment It is time then, tnat the Goier/i- 
ment of India took up the question from Mr Imam's 
point of view” and asserted rts right to prohibit Aus- 
tralians New Zealanders and Africans on pnnciple 
It would be supported by all India on this point and 
everyone would be pleased to see a little more pluck 
and plain speaking on the subject and nothing would 
be more popular among Indians or more calculated to 
make them rally round the Government A Govern, 
menl which allows itself to be kicked is very much like 
an individual which allows himself to be kicked And 
we are alrad the Indian Government has generally 
allowed it'ell to be kicked and treated by the Colonial 
office as Harris, the green grocer, was by Mr. Tuckle 
at the great Soiree at Bath 
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Indian Immigrants killed in Dcmerara. 

A Reuter's telegrain dated London April 
3, runs as lollows — 

A rrcs Hfje from Citorgc lo«n Deracrara. sa>s 
tliJi 4 ^^^lous distutbancE otcurrid oil a pbulalion 
in Ikrbicp list inonlli in uliich tourlecn tjksl Indian 
iminigrrii Is and one pol cemin were killwl llitherlo 
dcu Is arc obscure bul rl appears tim owini; lo 
11 dUaclr on the policeman the autliorities used llKir 
lire arms Here is a tendency m some <|uar(ers to 
jvli tmlL \bc DUtbieak to the ptesenCT ui Indan 
Comm ss oners whose object and powtfi hate been 
exaggerated b) the List Indian community 

The last sentence represents the Colonists’ 
version We know the nature ol our country- 
men and under what circumstances they 
work m these plantations We are almost 
sure that they were driven to despetaiton by 


Iiitimalioiss that India miglil t-iuse trouble, at lea-l 
ti an t4«nofnie waiiMi, it the present pobcj coniinuco, 
•ulrehinltclul seicral liinc«i during the esemng. Mr 
Camnbcll-Jotmston said ihr; Hindu* here irnghi refuse 
lotrade with Canadian* ‘I btlese the Idticrareso 
niaterialislic they would llicn look on the subject m a 
ssry ditterent tight,’' lie tilded 

The American Income-tax. 

In America no one pays inconit-lax witosc 
income IS below Rs u.ooo per annum 
Persons whose incomes arc over Rs. 12,000 
and up to Us 60,000 pay one per cent 
1 rom Rs 6o,oco to Rs 1.50,000 a year 
they pay two per cent. Persons earning 
inore.,yhan three lakhs a year pay lout 
per cent That is the maximum Even 
muUt millionaires do not pay more. The inci- 
dence ol taxation in India is said to be \er\ 
light Bui whereas an American earning 
Rs 1000 per vienth is not taxed, an Indian 
earning Rs. 1000 per year 1$ faxed 

Corrections. 

In Oie aiiide A Basis For it c \ppieci4lioii of 
WoiktofAri by Mr William Uotlicnsiein printed 
■n ilie last i ebruary number, llic Fbllon mg passage* 
arc not parts ol ihe text but arc oemments hy t 
friendly enii« on Mr goihciislcin a address Ihey 
got mixed up with ilie icxt by madierience 

Onnagei}6, ' we are inclined to admit the great- 
ness of Dante to a few superior persons of in- 
tclUgcnce On page nS ■■ will you say that music, 
the dance to ‘art rjuickens the sens bilities " In 
the same parugrapli " beauty regarded as a trans- 
cendent virtue IS an awkward customer, " and further 
on t agree ' art " is a concept ’ down to ' but ihai 
to whicit art 1* atiathed ' on page 1 ’p Also on page 

B„.r.h r,“r. tS; 

the fault with the public ' to meeting the condi- 


e great wrong 

Protest of Hindus In Canada 
We have received an account of a gather 
mg ol Vancouver Hindus to protrM against 
Canada's exclusion policy 
Declaring that iVil Canadiuri polity of denying 
eiitraiceto Hindu women and chtdren is inhuman 
and aga nsi all the codes of Gniish lusuce asserting 
that the Canadian puU c is m sutfonned about these 
people by a few polilitians who are pulling the public 
about by the nose that tie Board of Inquiry is 
r dieulous in itself and that the immigration omcr 
t1 erefore constitutes a personal board of inquiry, 
Hindu and English speaker* last nigl i at Dominion 
Hall protested in stirring terms against .he resiric 
lions that keep the Hindus wnes separated from diem 
by thousands of miles 

Following upon a renew of the e0oris at Ottawa to 
aher the immigration measure and its failure a reso 
lulion was passed unan mously that detegalons be 

sent both to tile Indian n— — — • — 

the matter before them 

Argiiinents set forth as reasons why the women and 
ch idren should be adm tied were numerous Speakers 
po iited to the Japanese and Chinese women who are 
allowed to enter, and asking why the privilege should 
he denied India which unlike these twoeounlne* 

IS British Mr Campbell Johnston deebred there 
is no yustifieation in any land to keep out the families 
of anyone that it is inhuman whether in the Brtlsli 
empire the United Slates or any other country 

k Hindu speaker declared il was yeopaiduingthe 
family life ‘ the very foundation of British gorem- 
ment We who arc domiciled in Canada hate the 
interest of this country at Vieait delared the chair- 
man toward the close of the meetng in a sort of 
summing up address. Weceriainly do not wish to 
see undesirables enter this country but »e are not 
an undesirable class, and f challenge anyone to si o« 
me satisfarlorily why It would harm Canada for our 
wiles and children to enter ' 


By a mistake of the picas in 
reviews under the head of ' Hindi \yaUara.. 
teshika a renew of another book (Hindi Bhaslia 
Ka Sulabli tyakaran by Pandit Kaiihaiya La!) 
was published So 11-* following corrections should 


t the Italicised portion 


be made 

After •• Crow n 8 i o ’ c 
and add — J>/> iS Priri 

In this introductory primer the elementary princi- 
ples of Hindi Grammar hate been giien in clear and 
conose terms We do not think there is much neces 
sty of giving the lists of words in different parts of 
speech in rhyming couplets the rules may rather be 
given m r1 yme 

Hindi Bhaiha ia Sulabli V^aiaraiia by Da audio 
^kadofDo Crowns vo fp nS tud edition 
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rO RABINDRANATH TAGORF 

Whep comes a king, the cannonade booms f&rth 
Traditional greeting — along the fiailenng shores 
The gai^^ straining /anks declare their joj ^ 

Or counterfeit of joy , men s hearts are big 
With -pnde of the ghtiering vision, until all — 

Shores banners, gasers, empty pagean^rv, 

■kre svvaliottcd by the night The king has passed' ^ 

But when (he Poet comes, th; patient shores 
Maintain their lyonted peace Only ihdsun 
Undattering sweeps the broad plains of U>e sky 
I or brighter canopy and loving minds 
Lnfoljl him with old comradeship while e\er 
Th* silent processions of the day and night 
Lay down their precious gifts and pass to peace 
Aitf thinks when comes the Poet the songless plains 
Are tYembling with his nearness and the hills 
Wave-banners of delight while epic waters * 

Murmur a new content and rise to claim ■. 

Him as their lyric voice and future fijne 

In envy of the present frets for birth 

And from the desert stlepce of great towns, 

rrom out the hunger of the choking plains, 

^ Upon lone heights where white souls grope for peace, 
^rom laf Oirh'stidres Oi unlKirn centuries, 

Whereser «}nnt yeainclh unto light. 

Or dumb lips crate an utterance divine, 

In greeting and in teaming eager arms 
Reach out to him Behold the king has come ’ 
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THE NEED OF A SCIENCE OF MORALS 

Bv Wilfred Wellocl 


W fRE I to be asked what I believe to 
be the greatest need of the modern 
^\o^ld I should certainly tepR that 
jt IS (or a deeper moral thinking the dexc 
lopinent of a science of moral® a science of 
right living, that i«, the training of our 
xouxh, in school and college, to thinh about 
life and conduct, to analjse and cniiCKe 
life, that tliex might get an mielhgent grasp 
ol life, and ol the coimitions ol human x\t\l 
betne 

Wherever we turn at the present lime 
there la social chaos nnd social wa^r a most 
deplorable but neseithekss growing cla®s 
antagonism, ^infinite wasie-wasie of 
wealth, waste of time and energx xxa®te 
ol hie,— a striking lack ol jr>jou<oes« 
o( happiness, pf real saiisfaciinn, ol the de* 
light of living 1 he <pirit of unrest has 
spread out her xvings wide across the eatih 
so that peace 15 scatceU to be found »n>* 
where Doubt seems to be mtliexeix at* 
tnofphere , faith in the ideals of the past and 
in ancient modes ol conduct is fast passing 
away, while knowledge, especially moral 
knowledge, true understanding of ilic mean* 
ingofhfe, IS rarely to be met xxiib, even 
among jlie so called learned Outs xs decid- 
edly an age of transition , our habits and 
desires are rapidly changing, while tliouglil 
IX in a state of dux, about nothing can we 
be certain, eacepi, perhaps, that we no long- 
er belieie in tie ideas and in the social 
order ol the past ignorance, sheer moral 
ao. iii.ijxt xociiyajix'.^ t* 

life, to grasp the elcmentti conditions of 
well-being maiks — in this democraiic agel 
— the pteseol condition ol society ' 

And this condition, be it noted, is univer- 
sal, being almost as apparent among the 
advanced nations of the Last as among the 
aJianced nations ol the West In both 
liemifphcres influences arc at work which 
arc lending to break up the ancient consii- 
tulion and conception of sociei) , to disinte- 


grate and reconstitute the social order, to 
make every man, yea, and every woman too, 
a social unit, a free, independent and moral- 
ly responsible being in the fullest sense of 
the term Not that there is taking root a 
tendency to dc socialise, or un-socialise, 
man, not in the least, at any rate, not inten- 
tionally, although there can be no gainsay- 
ing that the temporary effects of many of 
the changes that are at present taking place 
seem to tend in that direction, but simply 
that the chief tendency of the times is to- 
wards greater liberty for the individual, 
greater liberty ill round— economic, religi- 
ous, political, moral And what scttkcs me 
most profoundlv~-a fact that is forced upon 
me every lime I talk with an Indian or read 
an Indian youtnal,— is not simply that the 
■deals of the East and the West, or, more 
precisc1v,of India and England, are coming 
to be almost identically the same, but that 
the national movements to which those 
ideals are giving rice, have for ilieir object 
the altainment ol very similar ends It is 
customary, and tj^uitc in keeping with tradi- 
tion, and. indeed, with fact, as things were, 
to lay stress upon the points of difference 
between Eastern and Western idealism, but, 
vvhaisinles me is the essential unity of 
Eastern and Western idealism as iliose exist 
to day 

By comvwg closer together. East and West 
and especially England and India, have 
been able to learn much of each other 
'T'ne practica*! anii socia'i idea'iism ol the 
West has gradually become attractive to 
the Cast white the leisureliness and mys- 
ticism of the East are having some effect, 
upon the West h vs a lack of historical 
^rasp that is the chief cause of imsconcep- 
liott with respect to what ive arc apt to 
term the • essential' nature of Eastern and 
of Western idealism We forget that* a 
, nation s ideals, like Its habits and customs, 
someiirnes change, and often very radically 
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in the course of a comparatuely few years 
1hus«e in Fnglantf are in the habit of 
thinking Lastcrn, and parliculartv fndian, 
idealism extremcl) mystical, abstractly 
spiritual, and anii 'ociaf, or at any rate, 
non social, and of regarding Western 
idealism as a sort of happy medium between 
the extremes of abstract spirituality, on the 
one hand, and sheer wurldline'S on the 
other, forgetting that it is tnly latterly 
that we in Lngland base begun to develop 
the practical or social side of our idealism 
and tliat throughout the history of Monas 
tici'm, and during the early history of 
Puritanism, Lngf'sh idealism was almost 
as mystical, as abstractly <p ritual as we 
now suppose Indian idealism to be H it 
IS the case that a great number of Indians 
hnd their ideal in a life of meditation 
pray er and fasting w holly in the inner life 
of the spirit, and not in the lov e of things 
Bnitennd earthly, in the cultivation and 
enjoyment of social rvlationsliips etc, we 
have need to remember that dow n to t^uite 
recent years the Puritans clung to a very 
similar idealism, and even went so far as 
to believe that to love wife or child, or any 
human being whomsoever, was evil, a 
direct robbery of God, and to remember 
also that^ this mystical, or one sided idealism 
which we*ccm to think in«eparable from 
the Fast is becoming more 'ind more un> 
popular there Indeed 1 am quite eonvinc 
ed from recent readmg and investigation 
that there is growing up in India a social 
idealism very similar to that Avhich we are 
developing m England It is quiie^true 
that many ancient Indian customs are anti- 
social in their effect*, as, for instance, the 
caste system, but just so are many English 
customs, but the fact remains that the most 
advanced Indians of the present time, and 
the men who are destined to be in the 
vanguard of the future development of 
India, are men uho<e idealism is e*senlialfv 
social poinjs to and presupposes vast hu- 
man brotherhood, the umBcalion of the 
entire human race in the bonds of a deep 
and common sympathy 

India IS leaving behind her the abstract 
spiritual idealism oi her past just as surely 
a* England is, and is aspiring with equal 
ardour towards a loftier and profounder 
idealism, an idealism that includes social 
intercourse, human fellowship, as an mte 


gral part of it And this opinion is con- 
firmed when I read such poems as those 
by Rabindra Nath Tagore, who, although 
he IS described in this country as an ** Indian 
mystic’, reveals in his poems a passionate 
love for every living and beautiful thing, 
and especiallv for human beings, human 
virtue and character and who goes into 
rapture over the beautiful deeds, the social 
and cpiritual achievements of man 

Now, as touching the question of the 
growth of individual liberlv and of the^ dis- 
integration of the old social prder, both of 
which are bound to result from the spread 
of (he belief in Democraev, what develop- 
ment* and wfiat new demands are Iil ely 
to be made ns the outcome of such growth ’ 
That quite new and undreamt of develop 
raenis will be sure to follow we may be 
quite sure but precisely what these will be 
It IS utterly impossible to say beforehand 
Happily Ijowever, we have abundant 
evidence in the recent history of the mo»t 
advanced nations of the M'est, both as to 
the nature of the demands which a demo 
craiic nation *eems destined to make, and 
the particular evils to which Dcmocracv 
<eems prone In Lngland, for instance, 
where the process of transition from a 
governed to a self gover/img country, from 
an Aristocracy to a Democracy, from a 
condition where the peoples moral lives 
have been externally controlled to one 
where they are internally or self controlled, 
has been m operation for nearly half x 
ceniurv, it is possible to detect not only the 
III ely hut many inevitable tendencies of 
Democraev, and to discover what the real 
nature, meaning and implications of 
Democracy are A close study of the recent 
history of England of the tendencies and 
conditions to which Democracy is giving 
n*e in a country like England, therefore, 
ought to be of immense value to a nation 
like India where the movement towards 
Democracy is only just beginning and is 
for the most part confined within a mo 
derately limited circle of educated people 
ISut such a study would be of equal value 
to England, for the plain fact is that 
England does not at this, present moment 
understand herself , m the least realise the 
nature of the Crisis through which she is 
passing, the importance of the step she as 
a nation is taking, what goal she js actually 
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in ihe determination of their h\cs, to thtnL 
about life for ihcm<elves and to take full 
re«pon&ibiitt> for their beliefs, principles 
and conduct 

This change of attitude tow nrds estab 
li&hed authoniN and towards life together 
with the new dcimnd for monl libertt, 
which IS the chief characteristic ol the pre- 
sent age, and which aslheliesc is destined 
to gisc effect to one of the profoundest 
social and fpiniiial rctoluiinns that has 
overtaken the human race since the com- 
mencement of civilisation IS the surest in 
liication of the approach of Democracy 
I*ropcrly understood Democracy stands for 
increased personal libett\ and not political 
or religious liberiv merelv but moral 
Iibertj, as well the right of the individual 
to determine and control his entire I fe In 
other word', Democracy stands for self 
government earned out to its fullest extent 
It may thus be said to stand for the mor 
al and «pintual emancipation of the indivi 
dual 

That the implicnion* of Democricv are 
such as I have stated ma\ be abundanilv 
proved by tendencies winch are cverv where 
to be noticed in countries where Democra- 
cy, or the belief in Democracy is spreading 
I or the sake of illuvtr'ition let me make a 
few r^erences to the growiii of Democracy 
in England 

A generation Tgo the UrHi*U working 
man placed n profound tiust in the British 
Government and in the British Constitution 
During recent years that trust has visibly 
weakened, been quietly but deliberately 
withdrawn , and insteid of being satisfied 
wiili government on frus* working men arc 
now inclining to be critical, many of lliein 
having developed quite origiml andunonho 
dox ideas concerning (he purpose and mean 
ing of government 

Another fact equally significant is the 
awakening of the national consciousness 
to the thought and ideals of the finest 
and most independent writers and thinkers 
Fifty years ago literature in this country 
was an esoteric force, the pastime and in 
lerest of a ‘elect few, or a small and well- 
defined class Then, what was known as 
Society gave itself up wilh a dutiful and 
often pleasurable seriousness to tbe study 
and discussion of literature, art, religion, 
politics and science This small class, with 


the addition of a few artists wits and in- 
tellectuals who expended their genius chief- 
ly for the benefit and amusement of then' 
sociiF Letters, and who in return, were al- 
lowed to bask 111 ihc brilliance and luxuri 
incc of an aristocratic environment, these, 
I sa\ logeiher w itli a few sc.ufered scholars 
and recluscv, drawn chieflv from the Middle 
Clas«, comprised the reading and thinking 
public of sixiy veMs ogo Could we but 
fake a peep mfo the Immc of ihe average 
worl iiig man of that time, wc should pro- 
bablv find that it contained ab olulely no 
Iiter'iiure nothing, in Hct, save perhaps a 
pnliiical pimphlet or two, which would be 
hidden avviv at ihe bottom of some drawer, 
ns relic* an old newspaper and in rare 
instince* one or two small books of a devo- 
tionnl Of theologicnl character 

But whnt mighty changes have takcri 
place in the interim which separates that 
day from the present ' Literature is no 
longer ihc pmvcsvion of the few but a nation- 
al heritage .and a national force The 
poorest man to-J-ty who makes a claim to 
sell respect i* adianied to confess himsetf 
unread devoid of ideas m regard to life 
generaliv, nr in regard to the outstanding 
questions in religion, politic*, morals, etc 
Puhhshers' livis are scanned in the Ininiblest 
homes and ilie latest bnnks on life and 
morals can often he fotinil vvitlim a month 
of publication m the hands of working men 
Public libraries abound every where, while 
eveiy small town has an abundance of lec- 
turc*. literary debating and improvement 
socieiie* etc 

Now this intelleclual awakening of the 
vvo/lrngman has synchronised mih the 
coming of Democracy and has helped to 
bring about thos'* changes in the average 
rngli*hmans outlook upon, and general 
attitude toward*, life, which, for their im 
portance and significance are perhaps un 
paralleled in our history So vastly different 
1* the average Englishman’s attitude towards 
life and towards ihe countless institutions 
which surround him from what it was half a 
century ago, ihat nnihmgshort of a revolu 
tion has been achieved , and yet, outwardly 
andvisibly, there has been little sign of revo- 
lution The customs and conventions of past 
ages have been quietly questioned, severely 
criliv.i 5 ed, and in a great number of cases, 
calmly but determinedly laid aside with 
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liie rc'ult that our English life is wholly 
diHerrnl item ^^hat it used to bt— diHfient 
in form, diffeient in content, different in 
spirit 

In politics tiadivion has been abandoned, 
and the halo of mjsiery which ignorance 
and blind poluicrfl faith had enabled to 
foiiTi aiound TotyismandLiberalv6m,coi\- 
aerting them almost into a religion, is fast 
dissipating P<lilic«, even a generation 
ago were a question of faith, of gieat per 
eonalities of tradition, of family right, of 
blood but today they are more and more 
becoming a question of principle of univer- 
sal individual right, of reason and public 
discussion Unieasoning faith IS fast being 
*upefseded by reason and the application of 
conscious principles 

In the domain ol morals changes ol a 
stinilar character are also to be observed 
Fifty years ago the Church was the un- 
questioned autKonty on all matters apper 
taming tn ntor«l8, to conduct lo do as the 
Church bade, to accept the condition and 
consiilution of society which 11 sanctioned 
was the undisputed duty of even self 
respecting citizen Hut lattcily reason has 
been doing her work and has revealed the 
vast disparity between the conduct which 
the Church sanctioned and advocated the 
social relationships which it commended 
and helped to form, and the conduct which 
Christ preached and practised the social 
relationships which he tried to establish , 
with the result that the prestige and sanctity 
of llie Church have been temporarily des 
troyed, while the Church's claim to be the 
sole nod unfailing revealer of God's truth 
has been absolutely repudiated and shatter- 
ed Ihus, in the sphere o! morals human 
reason has at last claimed the right and 
asserted the power to discover, demonstrate 
and teach, moral liuih And to such an ex- 
tent has this right been claimed that the 
Church IS manifesting great alarm at ih« 
fact of Its weakening hold upon the people 
At hst the people at large have begun to 
think, and the eKecl is proving disastrous to 
alt those inslituiions winch stand for adber 
cnce lo ancient moral standards Ihis age 

IS out of sympathy with the Church for the 

simple reason that it has cca<ed to believe 
in the existing social order, in the conven- 
tionalism, in the played out moral maxtms 
whicli the Church, unfortunately, sernu lo 


think it Its chief business lo uphold. Thft 
Church, to day. Nonconformist no less than 
Anglican, stands less for a principle of life, a 
beautiful and worthy spiritual ideal, an earn- 
est attempt to gratp and teach the central 
principles of Chistianily, than for a ceriain 
social order, to wit, the aristocratic, and for 
a hide bound, sterilised, conventional code 
of mnrals 

Likewise in the ‘pliere of religion the 
same assertion of independence, of the 
Tiglit of free thought rnd of fiee decla- 
ration of opinion and belief has been 
made Public di«cii«sion of important is- 
sues in theoingv, philosophy and science, 
have made these studies familiar to the 
workingman, and have helped to rai‘e m 
hnn a spirit of rebellion against every 
authority which presumes to deny hts right 
of free discussion, of free expression of religi- 
ous opinion and conviction Moreover, It is 
unvloubtedly the cave that large numbers of 
working men have, by sheer hard work and 
persistent endeavour m live short intervals 
for leisure between the long hours of toil, 
made ihemvelves conversant with the deeper 
problems of life and thought, and have 
qualified themselves to hold an opinion on 
these Vital matters Half a century ago 
heteiodoxv vvas anathema, and the ordinary 
man would have as soon ihought of attempt- 
ing to fly to the moon as of hesitating to be- 
lieve what the Church taught But to-day 
It IS recognised that the Church does not 
posvess a monopoly either of truth or intelli- 
gence, and niso, that any belief which is 
accepted on the aiiihonly of an external 
institution and i* not rooted in tntclhgence, 
ctnoot be of much consequence, possess 
much vital force 

Thus the real svgvtifiv.ance of the coming 
of Democracy lies in the fact that it stands 
for the freeing and the affirmalinn of the 
individual of reason , for the highest cul- 
ture et the vpvvvV , wtcesvcivvly so, seeing that 
It IS the outcrine of the conviction that oqly 
in self conscious «elf determined conduct 
can real well being be found Democracy 
IS the outcome of a beUtf in man in freedom, 
ai^ has for its object the culture of the 
whole man. the fullest development of 
r®rt of ihe'oul, thus it tests on the 
belief that the purpose of existence is not 
merely to function, to woik, to spend and be 
spent, but to realise life, to do good things 
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LnoHing them to be gooJ, to be thf condi* 
tton ol wcIUbetnc both personal anJ social 
Consequent!} Democrac} u inevitable, 
being a Iifomosemcnt, an enileavour on 
the part of the great mast of humanity to 
lue tnore complete!} and Mtall}, to realise 
more life, to reach out to higher Iieighta of 
spiritual attainment liie coming of 
Democracy IS inJccd a sign of an auaken* 
mg to the fact that a man's life ought to be 
something more than a blind pursuit ol 
something he knows not what, a doing of 
things the >alue and meaning ol which he 
has at best only the xaguest idea . that it 
Ought to be both conscious and purposive, 
sell expressive, one long pro<.ess of self rcali* 
sation Man's work in the future, it is 
being felt, must be the product of love, of 
the heart and the understanding, an expres* 
Sion of intelligent purpose, of pcrsonalit) , 
for t! e truth has at last dawned upon men 
that in themselves m their own hearts 
and minds, are the issues of life, ilie 
conditions of fiighest well being The 
attainment of moral (reeJoni involves the 
substitution of an internal fur an external 
origin of conduct, it thus involves (he eleva* 
tion of life on to a liigher and more god* 
like plane The colourless, formal and 
ftiechanica! life of (he ignorant and benight* 
ed toiler IS destined to pass away for ever, 
so af<o IS (he life of t!ie mere weatili seeker 
and of tlie mere pleasure seeker Conduct 
or life. It IS now coming to be seen ouglii to 
be a spiritual activit), a weans of self* 
expression, of self realisation, of increasing 
life 

Rut if with the coming of Democracy, 
and the attainment of absolute moral free* 
dom, a new era IS foreshadowed, it is none 
the less true that new dangers and perils 
loom into view, and that in return for his 
newt} won rights certain fresh duties and 
responsibilities must be acknowledged U 
the individual is to claim the right to 
govern and control his own life absolutely. 
It IS sure!} reasonable to ask whatguiranlee 
society has that lie will control it well, will 
live in accordance with high moral prin- 
ciples, will not allow his life to run to 
waste or be the means of causing a great 
amount of social suffering, unhappiness and 
rum 

Now, whatever the plane of life be on 
which a man lives, a certain appropriate 


trarrting IS necessary , but a training of a 
very special kind is called for on the attain* 
ment of Democracy, of moral freedom 
Tlierc IS one kind of moral training appro- 
priate to the condition of sciiii barbarism , 
another kind appropriate tu a moderately 
advanced civilisation , and another but 
uite different kind appropriate to the con- 
iiion of Democracy Morality in the Erst 
insttnee is enforced by means of fear and 
the threat of punishment, the meaning and 
purpose of morality at this stage not being 
understood In the second instance morality 
becomes a part of religion and is made the 
condition of sonship with God, of gaining 
that Divine favour through which all good 
m the present life and in that to be is be- 
lieved to come, at this stage morality is 
Gods Will, the discipline vviiiclr God ap- 
points for man in order that he may purify 
and pctfcci himsell Only m the third 
instance is morality free, for not until man 
IS ready for Democtacy, for complete moral 
freedom Joes he realise the true signiEcance 
of morality M not meiely a meant of per* 
tonal diseiptine, hut of dev eloping those rela* 
tionthipv w III) the world, with God, man, 
and Nature, wheieby life may be beautiEed 
and spiritualised to the fullest extent At 
this stage, (lierefore, morality ts absolutely 
dependent upon msigh), upon a clear per- 
ception of the social and spiritual purpose 
which every moral act serves, Prior to the 
development of free moral consciousness all 
morals are dogmas, u Inch arc enforced parrly 
by promises of divine favour and of future 
welfare, and partly by inculcating a rever- 
ence for tradition, custom.ancient institutions 
etc Rut with the attainment of moral 
freedom no moral teaching can be m the 
least effective which does not go to the root 
ol the problems of life and morality, and 
show that every duty serves a dcEnite social 
and spiritual purpose, and thus leads to life, 
to spiritual advancement 

Now It IS with respect to the moral tram 
ing appropri«te to the condition of Demo- 
cracy, of moral freedom, that the present 
senes of articles IS being written It ts my 
purpose to show the kind of moral teaching 
that 15 needed in this the twentieth century, 
and, further to develop an ideal of life 
which will be the promise of the profounJest 
well being, ol the fullest and highest spiritual 
development to the civilised world in this 
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ihe twentieth centur} And such a lasV 
needs to be undertaken imm^dialelj, for tlie 
simple teison that with the growth of the 
idea of Democracy and the consequent 
claiming b\ intelligent men and women of 
the right of complete self control absolute 
moral freedom thousands who are not 
intelligent and who do not Know what it is 
to think especially to think about life and 
morals have claimed that right also and 
are thus Using in the world without aoy 
adequate moral guide the consequence of 
which IS that large numbers of people 
have thrown oH every moral restraint and 
are living more hke libertines than men 
It is precisely because of the want of 
adequate moral training that in the West 
ern world to dai in countries like the 
United States and Lngland — countries in 
which the seeds of a finer spiritual idealism 
are undoubtedK taking root a conimer 
cial system is in vogue whicl lor its in 
hutnanitv its callous human disregard its 
tremendous waste of wealth, energv and life 
surely surpasses the barbaric customs of 
savagery Personally I am quite conv need 
that in so far as Lngland and the other 
Western nations ate concerned the number 
of those who have claimed the right of 
absolute moral control and have tal en ihcir 
lives entirely into their own hand* and who 
arc yet e-ipable of moral self control know 
the meaning and purpose of morality, or 
realise that the very existence of morality 
presupposes existence of a Good winch it 
ought to be their first and chief aim to iiy 
and discover, is exceedingly small The 
great mass of the people have grasped the 
m*-aning uf Dcmocracv to this extent tliat 
they know it means self government, the 
right of ihe individual to control bis own 
life, but only a few have reali<eJ that the 
right of complete moral freedom eisiailsa 
deeper moral thinking or that the ch ef 
purpose of moral freedom is to make life 
more spiritual more abun iant, more cons 
ciouv and vital Unless man is morally free, 
thinks and acts for and of himself he can- 
not attain the highest life, but having 
secured his moral freedom, to neglect to 
think about life is to court Unspeakable 
disaster 

Thus I maintain iliatnow herein ibevvorld 
neither in the \\est, where Democracy 1* 
supposed to have come, nor m the East, 


where It isbeginnifig to be dreamed of, has 
the true significance of Democracy been 
grasped, the deeper obligations and spiritual 
implications winch the attainment of moral 
freedom carries with It, been anything like 
adequately italiscd In the West the people 
seem to be using their freedom as a weapon 
to thrust off those who would limit their 
chances of success by the intrusion ol 
awkward laws and ‘foolish ' morals, as a 
means that is of enabling them to accumu- 
late, in the quickest lime possible, and by 
any means in their power, or which a 
materialistic and morally decadent age can 
be induced to allow a large amount of 
wealth And in the Cast, as the idea of 
Democracy spreads and as industrial de 
velopment takes phee freedom will be 
used >f> a similar way unless it is prevented 
by a more adequate moral training 

Ihe evolution of free moral consciousness 
marl $ an epoch m human development o! 
unparalleled significance for it means, that 
with proner guidance and adequate train- 
ing man is to be transformed into a being 
of spiritual beauty surpassing anything that 
has vet been conceived, while life is to 
incicase unspeakably in depth and fullness 
m yov and happiness But the training* 
Lvery thing depends upon that The attain- 
ment of moral freedom like the attainment 
of liheriy everywhere, calls for a deeper 
thinking a more thoroughgoing inquiry 
into the meaning and purpose of things 
And the problem that the attainment of 
moral freedom demands that we shall in- 
vestigate and inquire into is the problem of 
life Itself, Its meaning, Its purpose, lu goal 
and Good The first question winch the 
morally free man ought to ask himself, 
therefore, is this What is the good which 
I Ought to seek? and the second How 
ought 1 to live III order to attain it? In 
other words hr ought 10 ask Jo what 
manner 01 relationships vviili the world is 
Ivappvness to be found? Upon vvhat prin- 
ciple or principles ought my life and con- 
duct to he baved? And when one comes to 
about hie, the problem of human 
I V. morality, to realise the cal- 

culableness of cause and effect in regard to 
conduct, the conclusion that life points to 
* and that there IS such as a best, an 
’.t j V cannot possibly be avoided In- 
deed, the more one thinksaboiit this question 
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the more one is drt\ en to the conclusion that 
IiTe IS or ou;;ht to be, both a science and an 
art , that while there are manj wa>s of liv- 
ing there is only one right waj As a means 
of helping manj to realise that great and 
important truth more full) and intcn'eU to 
find Out what the Good is to which life 
points, the present and following articles 
have been written 

To conclude this introduclorv evsa\ 
therefore, let me say that for two chief 
reasons, in; , first, that the present tendency 
m alt the great civilised countries of the 
world, whether ol the I ast or of the West. 
IS towards the moral emancipation of 
the individual, the freeing of the indivi. 
dual from the moral oier lordship of 
external authority, and second, that the 
very fact of the existence ol the moral law 
proves that there mu«t be such a thing as 
a best or iJcathfr, it iollovvs that one of 
the profoundesl needs of the present time 
18 for the iraming ol the men and women, 
yea, and of the youths and maidens of our 
lime in the art ol moral thinking the 
teaching them the principles of right living 
the science of life, of morals 1 he day for 
teaching morals dogmatically is pas* xnd 
the time has fully come when we must show 
to men that what we call morality is but 
the condition of attaining life, true well- 
being, fqr only thus can we hope to arrest 
their minds, make headway against evil 
and inatenalisin, perfect, purify and spiri- 
tualise matt, and increase happiness beauty 
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and joy in the earth And the fact is that 
nowhere at the present time do we instruct 
our youth in the science of life, in the art of 
living Our young men are trained for the 
professions, but not for life , are instructed 
m the wherewithal 10 get riches, but not 
how to get life Indeed they arc nowhere 
taught what life i« It is true that m many 
of our elementary schools simple moral 
lessons are given, but as for the deeper 
problems of conduct, the question of life 
Itself, Its goal and good, not a single word 
IS spoken Such morals as are taught only 
affect manners, not motives, touch only 
the fringe of h/e, not its centre Whereas 
every youth ought to be trained to think 
morally, to critic st h/e, to test its presup- 
positions to ascertain the relative value 
of the diflercnt modes 0/ life ivhicli society 
exhibits— -the aristocrat!, life, for instance 
with Its belief in Birth, Privelige and 
marked social distinctions, the priestly life 
with Its social negations, it» pride of voca- 
tion and of class, the Plutocratic life with 
Its belief in wealth and power, luxury and 
magnificence, the Dcniocritic life with its 
belief in freedom, simplicity, social inter- 
cour<c. and with its hatred of shams, class 
distinctions, etc 

Indeed, the more I think upon the present 
condition of society throughout the entire 
civilised world, the more I am convinced 
that a greater problem than that of the 
proper moral Irxinmg of the people for hfe 
in this the twentieth century docs not exist 


THE PURPOSES OF ART 

Ah Address fo the Students of the NeucastU uader-LymeSchool of Art, January rgij. 
Bv Dr A K Coomaraswamv, u sc 


C ritics and historians of art mav be of 
use in the present age, m so far as 
they act as the true servants of artists, 
but they ought to be entirely unnecessary, 
and certainly they did not exist and were 
not needed in the great periods of art, when 
every one took as much interest in painting 
and masonry and handicraft, as they do now 


in politics Those were great moments m 
the world’s history, which we now recognize 
as the supreme attainment of each great 
cycle of art for example, in early Egypt, 
in Sixth century Greece, eighth century India' 
and China, and thirteenth century Europe 
and Persia 

It has been the special privilege of . 
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age to learn to recognize one greatness in 
these diverse expressions of man’s will and 
thereby, at least in theory, to disentangle the 
essential from the merely fashionable and 
academic This process will have been most 
familiar to you in connection with Gothic, 
for though none of us can actually remember 
the time, it is less than a hundred years since 
the term Gothic was held to mean barbarous 
We have learnt since then that the first 
requisite of art is deep conviction, that 
whatever is truly felt, has also great power 


thesurviving fragments of your work, with 
due knowledge of the difficulty of your 
environment, and with the same loving 
recognition rf your sincerity, that we now 
give to those impassioned artists of all 
ages whom we name the Primitives 

Perhaps you will think that m saying 
this, that I am speaking only of Painters 
and Sculptors and Architect* and great 
Musicians , you will think that these may 
bring to birth a new art, expressive of the 
future, but that such a claim for the crafts- 


to move others 

But I sometimes wonder whether you, 
who are gcing to be artists, have always 
the courage of your convictions, and believe, 
as v\e all ought to that the greatest an 
means ihe greatest life , believe, for ex 
ample, that the thirteenth century represents 
the zenith of European culture, in respect 
of neatly all that concerns our most serious 
welfare. We have not been, since then 
nor were we now, without great artists 
and craftsmen amongst u< perhaps as 
great at any that have been But their 
work has more and more come to depend 
entirely on their individual greatness while 
It It surely true, as Professor Lethaby tells 
you in his in«piring booklet about Architec 
lure, that the greatest art IS never one man 
deep but a thousand men deep It is the 
creation of a race, unified by one profound 
impulse, a race, moreover so far single- 
minded as to regard the expression of its 
passion in works of art — in atchitectuse, 
song, or handicraft as a sufficient end m 
Itself, not merely as a means to something 
else 

In becoming artists therefore, you have 
something much moie to do than to aim at 
originalitv. or <xpre«sion of your own per- 
sonality You have a harder task than that, 
the most difficult, but also the most invpir 
ing that a man many undcriake li is ibe 
task of all artists in creative pertod$~to 
apprehend, not the pa‘t only or even the 
present, but tie far distant intentions of 
humanity, and to give this will expression 
in your design \oumay not krow quite 
all that vou are expressing, or why, but 
you will know that something is crowinn 

in the woild, and that a Iiiile pait of it is 

growing in yourselves Perhaps then, m 
centuries to come, when arluts once more 
cotreinio power, men will look back on 


man roust oe extravagant uut 1 desire 
to represent to vou the volrdarity of art. 
the fact thar whenever art has been truly 
great, this greatness has been just as clearly 
written m the contour of an farihen pot, 
the carving of an illiterate mason, or the 
form of a sword, as in any painting or 
image It is worth while to repeat, that 
the greatest art 1$ a thousand men deep 
The cure lor Industrialism, whose greatest 
sin IS to consider art as a means to some- 
thing else (generally money), and not as 
an end in iiself extensive with life, hag to 
be found by the people who make thing*, 
and will not male them stupidly When 
you begin to make things to sell, you will 
find that It IS very difficult to make them 
vvisely, that is, sincerely and purposefully, 
if you are to depend upon your work for a 
living, while ,t IS not at all difficult to 
combine great prosperity with very stupid 
and dishonest workmanship In making 
art your calling, you are therefore bound 
to become revolutionists, unless you also 
ehe'* ^onielhing 

It IS only by means of art that a per- 
manent revolution can be achieved Tor any 
deep and lasting revolution can only be 
founded upon a re education of the sense- 
sensiineness of the whole race, which m 
this respect, IV now probably at its low..«r 

evel Certainly never before has our daily 
cnviroiimeiu, unavoidable even by the 

“ “’“"j '"‘‘■•“"o....! 

lorm* a IS your task as craftsmen 

Z " „‘’d' 
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become again, what they once were, even 
more attractive to artists, than heids ami 
mountains and forests It is a bad sign 
that we townsmen should need to escape 
from our normal environment, for the re- 
creation of our senses 
The importance of this sense education 
has been nowhere moie clearly stated than 
by Plato He indeed says, mat the being able 
to distinguish quickly, without a process 
of reasoning, between good and bad work- 
manship, IS in Itself to be well educated 
Probably you would all agree but remember 
that that is now the accepted view of only a 
verv small and unmfluential class the artists 
of to dav It rests with you to secure its 
universal acceptance, by the «enousness of 
your intention, and the devotion wiih which 
you express it Plato explains further that 
the importance of this sense-education, of 
the value of hne workmanship, >s just this 
that man absorbs into himself the harmony 
of whatever m his environment is beautiful, 
and IS nourished by it He insists, as care- 
fully as Morris, on the (act that the qualities 
of which we speak appear as much in the 
hand work ol the craftsman, as m that of 
the painter or sculptor Expression, har- 
mony, rhythm, he says, belong not only to 
painting and poetry, but "weaving is full of 
these, and carving, and arcfiitecture, and alt 
workmanship of every kind of vessels in 
all these there is propriety and impropriety ’* 
And he says, that we should require nobility 
in art, not only of poets, but of all crafts- 
men, "lest our guardians, being educated in 
the midst of ill representations, as in an lU 
pasture, whereby everyday plucking and eat- 
ing a deal of different things, by little and 
JjfrJe they contract jjnpercep/jbJj same 
mighty evil in their souls" I hat is al 
ready the case with us, and the remedy lies 
with you for, as Plato continues, ‘ ive must 
seek out such workmen as are able by the 
help of a good natural genius to trace the 
nature of the beautiful and the decent, that 
our youth dwelling as it were in a healthful 
place, may be benefited at all hands, 
whence from the beautiful works something 
will be conveyed to the sight and hearing, 
as a breeze bringing health from salutary 
places, imperceptibly leading them on 
directly from childhood to the resemblance, 
friendship and harmony with right reason 
Let us follow Plato in respect of a more 
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special matter, that of imitation in art He 
says of imitative painting, just what it has 
taken us in Europe so many centuries to 
rediscover, though in Asia it was never 
forgotten f refer to the passage where he 
says of painting—and the same, of course, 
applies to sculpture that "imitation is a sort 
of amusement, and not a serious affair." 

1 he discoveries of modern science, if they 
have seemed to draw our attention away 
from mare important matters, have at any 
rate icndered this service to art, that we 
have learnt from photography that it is no 
essential part of an to show us what things 
are like, we are more and more able to 
hand over the business of pure illustration 
to the photographer, with great gam f^r 
art It even becomes po»sible for us to 
understand the exclamation of the old 
Indian vy vIopaeJist, uho says so fiercely 
that the portraiture of men jsan unhallow- 
ed thing, and requires of the artist that he 
shall represent none but the gods At any 
rate, the discoveries of science have set the 
designer free to recreate a purely expressive 
art, concerned entirely with feeling, and 
hardly at all with description This also 
brings the painter once more neater to the 
craftsman, who has never departed so far as 
himself from th* true basis of art, the crea- 
tion of significant form Perhaps, however, 
one word of warning is here required , it 
mu»t not be supposed that this emancipa 
lion from the requirements of illustration 
(originating m the vanity or curiosity of 
patrons) can absolve the artist from the 
need for loving intimacy with nature, or 
excuse him if Ins work become perverse or 
fanciful However abstract or conventional 
bfs jvofk, n /s JaiJ upojj the arttst that his 
creations must be infused with the same 
life as that which he sees in Nature , the 
same life but even more clearly revealed 
Is there not more intense vitality in the 
most strange and silent Egyptian goddess, 
than in the most talkative individual? 

Whatever exists in your innermost self 
will, if you are sincere, find expression fully 
and inevitably in your work fn conclusion, 
therefore, 1 wish to invite you to avoid the 
error of confining your studies to the mere 
technique of y our own art, and to keep your- 
self in touch with the visions of all great men 
m other words to make your education, not 
merely technical, but also imaginative Far 
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oUcR an ariist fail* (nr lack of any- 
thing to say, than because of inability to 
speak Uo not think that thc« other 
matters do not concern jou, it coocemi 
jou iniimatelv bow SiRurd lived and died, 
how Helen drew the Greeks to Troy , >ou 
are coi cerned wiib jour own iolk-song and 
dance wilh the poetry of Blake and \' alt 
Whitman, the fulminations ol Nietasche, tbe 
theatre of Cordon Craig and with the 
discovery of Asia 

If I may venture at all to crincue the 
methods of teaching art, customary in 
Furope, it is to find its limitations in a too 
exclusive concern wuh technique In hap- 
pier dajs, the art student learnt his craft in 
a workshop w hich formed part of the world , 
now he grons up amongst a smaller ctfcle 
of his own kind very much isolated from 
the world, and ultimately becomes one of a 
class who are only respected by the world, 
in so fat as they minuter to the worlds 


convenience, or support its prejudices. It 
IS therefore more than etef necessary to 
restore balance to the art student s life, by 
extending its scope One further word about 
Old Masters much a* we may love the 
masterpieces of ancient Egyptian or 
Gtttk Dt Indian or Gothic, wo must not 
think of them as models for ourselves , vve 
must use them, with literature and music, 
and life itself, fur our education I he essen- 
tial thing in that education, 11 that we 
should become ever more and more sensi- 
tive to what the Chinese speak ol as the 
"fthythm of ilie spirit m the movement of 
living things”, — sensitive, m a word, to Life 
Thus only will it be possible to create a new 
art of such a sort as to rank wuh the anci- 
ent masterpieces, that is, such as to reveal 
life with perfect clearness and simpliciij. as 
It appears to the keenest vision of our own 
lime and place 


SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 
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ESHUB Chundec Sen, who holds so 
distinguished a place among the re- 
ligious teachers of India is honored 
and loved, notalone 10 hts own land, but by 
many in this distant part of the world in the 
following simple and somewhat disconnected 
thoughts concerning him 1 fear there 
may not be so much of value or interest 
to Indian readers as f could wish, but at 
least they will be the sincere utterances o{ 
one who for fully forty years has hetd this 
great and good man m high esteem and 
reverence, and who would gladly offer a 
tribute of affection, however humble, to 
Ills memory 

I never heard or saw Mr Sen I was not 
in England when he made his famous visit 
there He desired at that Ume to cmn«so 
America, but his stay on this side would 
necessarily have been so «hoct that rt did 
not seem wise to his English friends for him 
to undertake it So he was persuaded to 
give up the idea, though he expressed hitn- 


seU as not quite happy vn so doing 1 be- 
lieve that up to nearly the end o( hts life 
he did not wholly relinquish the dream of 
vrsvung this New World U he had come, 
of course 1 should have seen and heard 
htm And what a host, of course, of 
admirers and friends he would found 
here’ for his fame had already reach- 
ed America The great impression that he 
created in England and the warm recep- 
tion that he met with there, were reported 
onthisside, and his remarkable addresses 
were more or less fully reproduced in our 
periodical press From that time on, his 
tame grew steadily here, as well as in Eng- 
land and on the continent of Europe. 
Great scholars and students of oriental 
religions, like Trolessor Max Miller and 
‘lir Monier Williams, wrote m his praise 
Travellers in India brought back word of 
his growing power and influence Chris- 
tian missionaries, who had gone to India 
from this country, wrote, and, when 
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ihe> returned home, told, about him 
and about the religious movement which 
he was leading with such success, — some> 
tiroes generously praising him as a real 
reformer and a true benefactor of Indiai 
ever, though he did not call himself a Chns« 
tian, but, quite as often, I am sorry to say, 
criticising him as an enem^ of Chrisiiamty, 
dangerous because of his great ability, and 
rendered even more dangerous by the very 
fact of his seeming to be so kindly disposed 
to Christianity and so appreciative of much 
that IS in It. 

When \Ir Prolab Chunder Mozoomdar 
came to America, as he did three times, and 
spoke With such noble eloquence at our 
great World’s Parliament of Religions, held 
in Chicago m 1893, and lectured and preach- 
ed with such spiritual power in many parts 
of the country, of course he gas e us much 
knowledge, not only of the Drahmo ciamaj, 
but of Keshub Chunder Sem, whom he held 
in such high esteem and honor fndeed one 
of his lectures was upon Mr Sen, and in 
articles published in the Clinstiiiit /Register, 
he gave extended accounts of hts life, 
character and work, and of his family One 
article 1 particularly remember, upon 
ffes/itt6's l/of/ier," in which with rare ten- 
derness he told the touching story of her 
charming young maidenhood, her marriage, 
her early widowhood, and her long life of 
love, selfforgetfulness, piety, beautiful care 
of her children, uncomplaining toil, and 
faithfulness in every duty hoiveier hum- 
ble He called her “ our dear Mother 
Sarada”;andl remember that the article 
closed with the- words 
' She IS sixty ] ears old nov. But she uears on her 
benign face the serenity and sunshine of conscunis 
purity and the I ght of dn me grace WhenKesub 
finds the recognition of his greatness by a grateful 
posterity, I hope and (rust the claims and virtues of 
of his good noble hearted mother will not go unrecc^ 
nized 

When I visited India in 1895 96, many 
things interested me in all parts of that 
remarkable land But naturally, on the 
whole, Calcutta appealed to me most, — 
partly because that was the natjonal capi- 
tal, but principally, perhaps, because it was 
the most important centre of the Brahmo 
Somaj movement There the Uajah Ram 
Mohun Roy had lived and done his great 
work for scholarship, for both Bengali and 
English literature, for social and political 
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reforni, and for religion There he had 
organised the Brahmo Samaj , there step 
by step It had grown to influence and 
power, there had been the home of its 
second great leader, the saintly Debendra 
Nath Tagore, and of the third, Keshub 
Chunder Sen and from there the move- 
ment had spread up and down India 

1 was glad f could be in Calcutta during 
the January Anniversaries of the three 
branches of the Brahmo Somaj This en- 
abled me to see a larger number, not only 
of the Calcutta Brahmos, but of missionaries 
and others from outlying places, than other- 
wise would have been possible The wel- 
come extended to me as a messenger from 
the Unitarian Churches of England and 
America, could not have been more warm 
or generous I must not mention many 
names , hut 1 may say how peculiarly grati- 
fying It nas to meet Mr Mozoomdar, uhom 
I had learned to love in America, and the 
venerable Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, 
revered and loved by all who knew him 

Of course it was a very great gratification 
too, to meet the mother and brother of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, and also bis wife and 
children 1 think 1 may truly say that no 
places that I visited in Calcutta toucheiJ 
me quite so deeply as his birth place, the 
room where he died, the beautiful chapel 
or ‘Sanctuary’ whuh he built close beside 
his home, and the spot where his ashes rest 
Of the mementoes of Calcutta that 1 
brought away, the two that 1 most prize 
are a little book given me by the Maharshi 
— a precious little book of his own golden 
thoughts, and a set of the complete English 
works of Keshub, presented to me by his 
youngest brother 

From the hrst of my knowledge of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, I have greatly admired him 
for his extraordinary religious breadth as 
manifested in his warm appreciation of 
and sympathy with what is best m all 
religions Most religious teachers not only 
extol and magnify their own faith, but 
correspondingly disparage other faiths, not 
so this great teacher of India 

Ram Mohun Roy has been called, and I 
think justly, the father of the modern 
science, if we may call it a science, or at 
least the modern study, of Comparative 
Religion — a study that is taking a very 
important place in the world of modern 
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religious inquiry Mr Sen imbibed the 
spirit of his distinguished forerunner and 
earned it into practice in manj impressuc 
\\a>s Perhaps the most sinking was his 
appoiniing men to become special students 
ol the principal historic religions of the 
world, so as to be able to gather intelli- 
gently from them their different contribu- 
tions to the central, spiritual, harmonising 
religion of mankind which he desired the 
Brahmo Somaj to become In this he sets 
an example for us of the West 1 do not 
know of any eminent Christian teacher who 
seems to me to have shown quite so earnest 
and sincere a sympathy w ith alt the great 
faiths of the w irld as did both It-im Mnht n 
Rov and Ke'hub Chunder Sen 

1 hate always greatly admired Mr ben 
for his aciitity not only in religious but al«o 
10 social educational and political reforms 
He was ivi«e and great enough to >ee that 
these were vital needs of India and he was 
brate enough to make himself their tireless 
advocate He saw that the Indian people 
must be made intelligent — that everything 
possible must be done to gne the blessing 
0! education to all even the poorest and 
humblest He saw that it was absoluteU 
essential for India to liaie mielhgeni 
women as well as intelligent men and 
therefore that education must be provided 
(or gills He saw the (at reaching evils of 
child marriage and ^et himself to the difh- 
cull ta«k of remedying them He taw how 
rcriously handicapped in a hundred ways 
India It by her system of caste and made 
himiell a sialwatt leader in the battle 
against that He recognieed the growing 
enls of intemperance, caused largely one 
regrets to say, by the drinking customs in- 
troduced into the land by European* and 
by the policy ol ihc Goterninent in drrising 
revenue from licenses for liquor selling , 
and he lifted up his voice with no uncertain 
sound in condemnation of these It was 
inspiring to see that he spoke as sirongty 
on these subjects in h ngland as he had done 
at home 

I always admired Keshub Chundri ben 
(or his loyally to \na Few men of 
Asiatic birth liaie been more appieciaiive 
of Europe, or more ready to receive her 
rich contributions lo civ ilisation But this 
did not make him ashamed of Asia, or 
forgetful of her great place m history, or 


neglectful of her claims upon him as her 
son He remembered that however tnach 
Europe has done for the world s civ ilization, 
Asia has done more, and that however 
great has been Europe’s contribution to the 
worlds religion Asia’s has been almost 
incomparablv greater He bore in mind 
that Asia, not Europe, is the mother of 
civilization and that Europesown religion 
IS a gift to her from Asia So, with all hi8 
great love lor Europe, he was never caititd 
off his feet by her, or made untrue to his 
own continent 

I aivvavs admired his loyalty to his own 
land India — Ins deep love for her, hi* 
profound faith in her future, intellectual, 
religious and political and ins firm convic- 
tion that i{ ibe sun ol her greatness had in 
anv sense set it would rise again with not 
less iharv its ancient splendor 
Christian ihough I am 1 admired him 
lor calling himself a Hindu, and never,, 
breaking tlte histone connection between 
the reformed and purified religion of 
Drahmoism which he taught and loved, 
and the old religion of hit fathers I he 
great Uentages which come down to us 
from revered ancestors through centuries 
and millenniums ol tune are too precious 
10 be lightly erieemed He deeply realized 
ihis. and notwithstanding his admiration 
for Chiistianity, and his acceptance of many 
ol the teachings ol u* great loundcr, he 
remained true to the land of t ts birth and 
to his inheritances from the past, and 
declared as firmly m England as in India, 
'*1 am a Hindu ' 

I am disposed to believe that Christianity 
will yet have an important career in Iridia 
But It will not oveithroiv Hinduism, vve 
may be sure of that I am of the opinion, 
however, that one of the most valuable 
parts of Us service to the Indian jieople, 
wjU be »s» influence in purifying Hinduism 
from some of its worst corruption*, and thus 
enabling that venerable faith to become less 
a power for evil and far more a power for 
gwd ihan it has been in the past, or than 
oOierwise would be possible in the future 
In ihis respect we may expect Chrislianitv 
w act a» an ally, even if unconicssed, of the 
Utahmo and of the Arya Soniajes in their 
■mpottani mission 

1 myself believe ihat God has bestowed 
upon the neople of India spiritual gifts and 
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endowments mierior to those o( no people 
If they are true to their best possibilities I 
think that before the end of another centuiy 
they will occupy an assured and a very 
inHuential place among the acknowledged 
spiritual teachers of the world Different 
nations and races base different aptitudes, 
different endowments, different gifts, different 
orders and qualities of genius To India 
God has given, in marvellously full measure, 
the gift of God consciousness of religious 
insight, of spiritual penetration, of reaiiza 
tion of the greatness, the neatness »hc 
solidity, the permanence, the infinitely rich 
contents and the supreme worth of the 
world of the unseen, that world which in 
finitely transcends the world of matter, and 
which we enter only through the mystical 
and wonderfuTgates of the soul 

As signs of this rich «piritual genius of 
India, a very great number of religious 
thinkers, seers, prophets md teachers of the 
past might be pointed to, but it is enough to 
mention here only the three best known 
leaders of the Drahmo Sontaj RamMohun 
Roy, Debendra Nath Tagore and fCeshub 
ChunderSen Itisneedless to domucb in ihe 
way of comparing lhc<e one with another 
Their gifts were %ety different, as (he work 
given them to do was %ery far from the 
same Since Ram Mohun Roy had the 
advantage of superior scholarship, indeed 
of scholarship r>f extraordinary breadth, as 
Well as an intellect of wonderful brilliance 
and power, and since jt was given to him 
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to precede the others in time, to stand 
somewhat nearer than they to the begin- 
nings of certain great political social and 
religious reform^, and especially to fay the 
foundation of the Brahmo Somaj, perhaps 
It will always be felt that he has exerted 
a somewhat greater influence upon the 
whole life of India, and therefore that he 
should be given a somewhat more prominent 
place 111 the whole history of his country, 
than either of the other two But certainly 
all are great <ons of the Motherland, and 
each has left to her and to the world an 
inheritance of immeasurable good 

The great work of Keshub Chunder Sen 
was done during the second half of the 
nineteenth century I am convinced that 
among the reliQious leaders of the entire 
world during that important period he 
should be regaided as occupying a place 
not second m influence to any I do not 
think that any nation of Europe or America 
produced within that tune a more powerful 
religious orator, a truer prophet after the 
type of the Old Testament prophets and 
of Paul and Jesus or a mote impresiive 
and inspiring religious personalitv than he 
who gave to ihc llrahmo Somaj its great 
new birth of spiritual power and fervor, 
and who all through the sixth and seventh 
decades ot the century so mightily stirred 
ail Ind <4 with an impulse toward religious 
and social reform 

Ol/Ovt 1 Canada 
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Trvnslvted Kali Mohan Ghose and Ezra Polnd 
From the edftton of Mr Kshtlt Mahttt Sen 


1 

The spring season is approaching, 

Who will help me meeting with 

my dearest’ 

How shall I describe the beauty 

of the dearest. 

Who is immersed in all beauties? 


That colour colours all the pictures 

of this universe. 

Body and mind alike 

Forget all things else in that beauty 

He who has these ideas. 

The play of the spring is his 

"Hiis IS the word which is unutterable. 
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Saitli Kabir Tliere are \ery few 

who know this mjster^ 


II 


M) beloved is awakened, how can I sleep? 
Day and night he is calling me. 

And instead ol responding to his call 
1 am like an unchaste girl living 

with another 

Saith Kabir O clever confidant 
The meeting with the dearest 1$ not 

possible without love 


III 


The scar aches day and night 
Sleep IS not come 
Anxious for meeting with the dearest 
T he father s house is not attractive at all 
The si > gate opens 
I he temple is manifested 
There now is the meeting with 

the husband 

1 make oblation of my mind and bodv 
To the dearest the cup of the dearest ' 

Let flow the quick shower of ram 

from jour eyes 

Lover your heart 

With the intense deep blue 

Assembling of the cloud 

Come near to the ear of the dearest 

Whisper to him your pam 

batih Kabir Here bring the 

nieditaiion of the dearest, 
1 oday s treasure of the heart 


It 11 


le, I a 


IV 


ithloie And 

hat to me 


Is carefulness or uncarefuh 

Who, dying wandering m the wilderness 
Who IS separated from the dearest’ ' 
My dearest is vvnhin me, what do 1 care? 
The beloved is not asundered from me. 

No, not for the veriest moment ’ 

And I also am not asundered from him 
My love clings to him only. 

Where is restlessness in me’ 

Oh my mind dances with joy 
Dances like a mad fool ' 

The iSginis of love are being played day 

All are listening to that measure*"*^ 
lUhu the eclipse Ketu, ihe Head ol 

And the nine planet# are dancing* Dragon, 
And Birth and Death are dancing, mad 

wuh Ananda 


1 he mountain, the sea and the earth are 

dancing, 

The Great Adornment is dancing with 

laughter and tears and smiles. 
Why arc you leaving, ‘ The woild,’ 

You with the fr/a/ mark on your fore* 

head ? 

While my mind is a dancing through the 
thousand stages of Its moon, 
And the Lord of all his creation has 

found It acceptable dapcing 
V 


0 deserted bride, 

How will you live in the absence of vour 

, . beloved, 

Without hunger in the day. 

Sleepless in the night watches, 

And every watch felt as if 
It were the a;on of Kalijgga ? 

1 he beautiful has deserted you in the 

,, . , full passion of his April 

Alas the fair is departed I 
O thou deseried. 

Now begin to give up your house and 

, . your having 

forth 10 ihe lodge of the forest, 

A ^®"*>der his name 

And if there he shall come upon you, 

• hen alone will you be come to yourjov 
eager as the caught fish for its water. 

Ue thou so eager to return I 
bhapelcn, formless and without Ime. 
who will be come to meet vou 
O beautiful lady ? ^ 

Behold him out of the centre of your 
Su,po(,,te 

And know that Love is your lord 

AftSief' l-o„ 

Ihou and I are the same 
VI 


n.^ I'oiJ to It 

The mind IS taken in shyness 
A ol the crowd 
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And I m the (amtly dwellmg ' 

And I tan not escape mj shj ness ' 

VU 

How shall It be severed. 

This love between thee and me’ 

Thou art lord, and I servant. 

As the lotus IS servant o( vvater 
Thou art lord, and I servant. 

As the Chakora is servant of moonlight 
And watches it all the night long 
The love between thee and me 

IS from beginning to ending. 
How can it end >n time? 

Saith Rabir As the river is immersed m 

the ocein 

mind is immersed in thee 

VIU 

Rishi N&rad, that hast walked upon the 

winding path of the air. 
That hast walked there playing the Vmi 

and Singing itiy song to Han, 
Rishi NSrad« the beloved is not afar oH, 

I wake not, save in his waking, 

I sleep not, save m his slumber 

l\ 

0 receiver of my heart, 

Do thou come into my house 

My mind and body 

Are but a pain, in thy absence 

When they say that I am your mistress 

The shame of it is upon me 

If heart be not upon heart, 

How IS the heart of love there? 

*1 he nee has no savour, the night is passed 
and IS sleepless 

In the house and in the way of the forest 

my mind and thought have no rest 
Love cup to the maid water cup to 

famished of thirst 


Is there one, bearer of fortune, to make 

clear my heart to ray beloved^ 
Kabir is at the end of his patience 
And dies without sight of his beloved 
\ 

0 bearer of love, give voice to the 

well omened song 

The great lord is come to my house, 

Alter employing my body in his love 

1 shall employ my mind 

The five masteries will be enlightened 

with love 

The receiver of my heart, to-day is the 

guest m my hous*, 

I am grown mad with my youth ‘ 

The poo) of my body will he the place 

of pilgrimage 

Near by will Brahma chant Vedas, 

The mind will be fused with my lover 

0 opportune, and well omened, 
ihe thiee and (hiily tunes of curious 

sound here with the sound of Ananda 
The paired love s of the universe are 

assembled 

Saiih Rabir This day f set out for my 

marriage 

With a bridegroom who is deathless 
In the quarter of my body there 

is music in process, 
Thirty and six rSgims are bound up 

into the burthen 

The bridegroom hath April play with me 
As Krishna with RSdh&, playing at 

the spring festival of Honlili, 

1 play at the spraying of colours, 

1 and my beloved 

The whole universe i» curious today 
Love and the rain of love are come 

hither with their showers 


SIR THOMAS MUNRO 


O F all the great names which adorn the 
distinguished roll of India's early 
British administrators who built up 
the empire, none stands higher than that 
of Sir fhonas Muntn, Governor of Madras 
Hjs Life, in three bulky volumes, by the 


Rev G R Glcig, M t\ (London, 1830) 
IS full of a fascinating interest, j( we omit 
the details of military plans and campaigns 
which have grovvn dry and rusty at this 
distance of time One has only to glance 
through the record of the principal events 
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of his career to be conscious of the^uH 
which separates these giants of an earlier 
yoni some of their modern successors, 
who do not hesitate to lay down reactionary 
maxims of government after spending a 
year or two on Indian soil 1 he antecedents 

0 air Ihomas Munro were humble, and 
he was essentially a self made man Bom 
at Olasgow m 1761, the son of an ordinary 
merchant, and educated m a grammarschool 

01 h.s native town Ihomas Munro joined 
the Company s service as a cadet at Madras 



Sib Thomas Munro 

mJaunaryijSo whenhc wa, barely „,„e. 

n moment till 

Oa ober .807 he wa. a„ploj,d „„d„ g,! 
Ejre Code and others in the military opera- 
bon. against Hjder All and lippoo SoliIn 
He was present in the retreat of fair Hector 

Colonel he iva. placed In';" 'dX 
Civil administration of the i in 
m which capacity he earned thi 
of being the, greatest revenue aSm? 
m the Company’s service Afre, i 
employed in tv.ihont i„iVr,"„„'^',"« 

a period ol nearly Iwemy-eight year.? hj 


Visileil Ins native shores and remained there 
lor SIX year, I„ .S14 |,c married and 
returned to India as Prineipal Commissioner 
aJm.nittra 

bort to the Madras terntorier Soon alter 
Md he "’,,'5' War commenced, 

and rook several forts, closing his brilliant 

campaign jvMh the fall of Sholapur Vhe 

Marqo,. ol Wellesley, Sir John Itlaleolm 
Dnh.n ♦ Bentmck and Mountstuart 

admm.« "’•Btary and 

t" ingland but two years later, in i8ao 

HiilLr pos^^’bTTh;’ 

the Zy,,S arPrdst 

madJ'a r's^'^ yf" 

!»« bad serve, frN, province where 

forms the subject of ° *be man who 

The r Present sketch 

menis which is given' by’’ hTs'^'^ altam- 
worth quoting ® ^ ''■°grapber is 

Endowed bv iiahire „.rk , i 
o^er possessed of a .ud^Ln^"'* ^ 

JT ‘****«snevcr lobe lakcii hx. x'* >** so sober- 

Mue„ lereied,'."^ , ;P7’r. 8ir Thomei, 

E.u,„e,y lemprr.ie 11, i 'l“'l''l'"™'rpri.e 
ns 10 l.l?e S. I /8“""y 

iiianij in hiS beanre over«K„-i. Candid open. 

P«J.^ ce was nerm^.ed er \hT 

and Tl^“* succeeded ,n 

IX" oomZ^nded the . 

H soiencV, no queshon 

'■e faded to 
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prepared lo discuss while the {aciliiy wub which he 
could pass from one to another was scaicclj less sur- 
prising chan (he degree of correct knowledge uhicb 
he possessed upon all His acquimtance with the 
European languages, inoreoier ancient as well as 
modern was \ery extensiee whilst of those in use 
throughout the LasC, there were comparainely 
speaking, few of which he knew not something 
Persian he wrote and Spoke like a iiatwe fie was 
Well \crsed in Arabic Hindustani was perfectly 
familiar lo him and in Marlialla Canarese and oUier 
of the vernacular longues he could inainlam with 
great exactness either a correspondence or a conver 
sation Sir Thomas Munros natural turn ol mind 
was contemplative and grave he thought much and 
reflected deeply >et was he cheeiful, and in the 
society of lus mare intimate fnends humorous and 
entertaining In the private character of Sir Thomas 
Munrn again, as a son, a brother, a friend a husband 
and a father we And nollimg that does not demand 
our uiquahfied admiration and respect Generous and 
warm hearted utterly devoid of all selflshness his 
career presents but a series of noble actions which 
began when he was a subaltern, verv seantilv provided 
for, and ended only with the close of life itself 

Long as this extract is. most of these 
traits mav be iDustrated from his private 
letter*, which have a cliarm all their own 
Grave or gay, they all give us an equally 
pleasing picture o( the man With his bro* 
thers and sisters he often adopts a playful 
half humorous bantering style, full of a 
subdued but genial irony. His biographer 
doubts if many professed authors vviN be 
found to be more complete masters of style, 
and in this opinion we fully agree A 
milTiary commander who had ta'en part 
in a hundred hght*, and administered vast 
provinces and laid down the policy of the 
government, in masterly despatches which 
will be remembered as vvcll for their 
wisdom and «agacuj as for the excellent 
language in which they were coached. Sir 
Thomas Munro’s family correspondence 
showed him to he essentially a man of 
peace, of an affectionate disposition, culli' 
vated tastes, and pleasant iuni fiomie Below 
are given some extracts from his copious 
correspondence, which will give us interest- 
ing glimpses of the private life of the man 
whose name loomed so large in the political 
history of Southern India for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

We shall begin vviih the leltcrs he wrote 
to his mother and sister giving an account 
of his hrst few months in India 

"When the ship anchored in the Roads, a number 
of natives came on board one of them a grave, 
decent looking man, came up to me , he held a bundle 
of papers in his hand which he begged I would read, 
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they were certificates from dillerent people of his fide- 
lity and industr) I congratulated myself on having 
met niib so respectable a person i/i ifie character of a 
seivant He inspected the contents of the chest Ihe 
whole was condemned together with the bedclothes, 
as unserviceable He went out with the six guineas, 
leaving me willi an empty chest and my head full of 
new cuts of sleeves and skirls which the tailor vvas 
lo make in a few dljs But all my schemes were dis- 
concerted bv some unfortunate accident befalling my 
goodfnend wnh the credentict* for he never relumed 
I Ins unexpected blow prevented me from stirnng out 
abote twice or thrice in a week, for several months 
after 

Cadets here are allowed either fiie pagodas per 
month and free quarters or ten pagodas, and find 
their own lodging all the cadets follow the first nay 
Of the five pagodas I pay two to a Dubash, one to 
ilie servants of the mess and one for hair dressing and 
vvasliiiig $o that 1 have one pagoda per month to 
feed and cSollve me 

I luve often wished that you were transported for 
a few hovirs to iny room to be cured of your wes ern 
notions of Ea«tern luxury, to witness the forlorn condi 
lion of old bachelor Indian officers and to give them 
also some comfort in a consolatory [poetical] fragment 
You seem to think that they live 1 ke those satraps that 
you have read of in phys and tint I m particular 
hv>ld my state in prodigious splendour ana magnifi* 
cence —that t never go abroad unless upon an efe 
pi ant surrounded w ah a crowd of slav es — that I am 
arrayed III silken robes and (hat most of my time is 
spent m reclining on a sofa listening to soft music, 
while I am fauned by my offiaoiis pages or in dream- 
ing hke Ricliard under a canopy of stale But 
while you reyoice in my imaginary greatness lam 
mou likely stretched on a mat instead of my real 
couch and walking m an old coat, and a ragged 
shirt, in the noonday sun, instead of looking down 
from roj elephant, invested m mj royal garments 
You may not believe me when I tell you, that I never 
experienced hunger or thirst, fatigue or poverty , till I 
came to India— HnaC since then I have frequently met 
wnh the first three and that the last has been my 
constant companion If you wish for proofs, here 
they ate— I was three years in India oefore I was 
master of any other pillnw chan a book or a cartridge- 
pouch my bed was a piece of canvas, stretched on 
four cross sticks whose only ornament was the great 
coat dial 1 brought from England which, by a lucky 
invention, I turned into a blanl et in the cold weather, 
by thrusting my legs into the sleeves, and drawing 
the skrits over my head In this situation I lay, hke 
PalstafI in the basket,— hilt lo point —and very com- 
fortabte, I assure y ou, all but my feet , for the tailor 
not liaving foreseen ihc various uses to which this 
puree of dress might be applied, had cut the cloth so 
short, that 1 never could, with all my ngenuiiy, bring 
both ends under cover whatever I gam^d by drawing 
up my leg*. I lost by exposing my neck , and I 
generally chose rather to cool my heels than my head 
rhis bed served me till Alexander went last lo Bengal 
when lie pave me an Europe camp-couch On this 
great occasion, I bought a pillow and a carpet to lay 
under me, but ihe unfortunate curtam« were con- 
demned to make pillowcases and towels and now 
for the fi^st lime in India, I lay my head on a piIIow'* 
But this was too much go^ fortune to bear 
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moderaligii I bfpan lo grow proud, and resolted 
lo li\e 111 stjle for ihis purpose I bought tao 
table spoon' and l«o teaspoon* ai d anoilirr chair— 
1 I ad but one befoi c— a table and t« o table tioth* 
But m\ prosperity «as of short duration for in less 
loan three months, I lost three of my spoons and one 
of my chairs ttas broken by one of [cdin Napiers’ 
compai ions this great blow reduced me In my 
orgmal obscuritj, from which all mj attempts to 
emerge hate hitherto proted in tain 

My dress has not been more splendid than mt 
furnture I hate never been able to keep il all of a 
piece It grows tattered in one quarter white lam 
eslal, shmg funds to repair it m anaher my 
ravelling expeditions liatc never been pciforined 
with much grandeur oi ease My only contojanre is 
an old horse who is now so weak that in all my 
Qurnejs I ant shvajs obi ged to ttallc two Uii ds o^ 
way and f 1e were lo de 1 would give my 
oRe^r^^"’ find nobody to accept my 

Here 's art eNtraet from 1 letter to his SIS- 

er, Mrs Crskme, on the subject of his dis 
hUe for marriage, dated September 1795 

(w, 3*^ Pf^ltnd to have discovered 
for me does rot I hope expret that I am by niche 

ncek how doleful It woild be— t mean on ™'’ 
If'esIttbourLisl andTero7v 
would make such a charm ig new ballad ilvat were I 
1°' » fceresni knight I ought 10 be mpatentto see 
the advenluie fin shed Now wl ai ,, 10 i,. a*** 

p: J, -,r 'r,?H 

chMse^die'^no'^r'^ 'S "olhing left me ImiI "tl 

inninr^ na / ** 1 ”'' prefer lianginff 

lis more pastoral and I ih nk dangling by the imk 

makes ll i, onl of fhe m . I. 1 *'“» 

everdsircssed a forlorn 'o'erillairs that 

rt'“ ' 

"itn, JCIV “ "» 27- 

rgard lier w th as much^d sdaiii LTl "ri * 

Is did the r!r,nl! vl- 5 Gla^sman in 
daoglrter 


w*" V U . disdain as 

the Arabian nghls did the Grand Virer 
Ihe fair phantoms wl om I have «n nO. 
oB b) cjbB, ,„d r„d„,d b) k„Ib,. 

M:r.L 73 Sr.?/ “r/.f/si s, nor ev en 

IS r .iTh"i? JHIF” ™"" 

.«h .,l»,n 1 I.,. b.„,|.d Sj^biSrEj: 


m hall and bower’ But suppo'C that the course 
of title lose should run smooth, and that we are both 
rHumingtoour castle mounird on white pal/rcjs, 
here our iroubles would begin, for svhen, after dis- 
mounting Mtlisendra, insicatl of taking up a lute, 
aM cwufii g upon my car a siratn I kc the sweet south, 
should fall to .cnlding lie «ervanl«, the «pcll would 
tanidi and instead of a magnificicnt paUce near 
Tixbuond, I would fiiidmjsclf rna«mallhousema 
duly street in Glasgow " 

The following are to his brothers. They 

are meant lo convey advice, but It is wrap- 
ped m such a delicate coaling of tronical 
humour that It would be apt to elude the 
superficial reader 

All m) correspondents mention with wonder vour 
extra^d nary talents They «a> that you ttlk in quite 
a different style from tin* other boys of your age, and 

• latyouimMte none of them this peculiarity is a 

. “ ®" original genius 1 hev also say that 

vour deportment I, grave, and t1 at you despise mak- 

wonder of your school fellows that thouKlit like vours 
never open your mouth but you «ay semeihine new 
b2'^i^i?ed'".ir"’ »»"“«"» ^fiat deserve 10 

Uie^ihLi ?. '')«<e»er the beys may ilunk, 

w^h^nan ar. r "»<fie middle of itV 

^ creat applause ’ 

ihsHw Msrgarei knovv that u is my ordTS 

^IbA M*\v^u Pf«'unie to interrupt you' mcdilaiiona 

• Dear Will, VovemUr >. 178* 

.ppbri:™ 

=o »..'7 “■'"'■"/■"S P. l«ltep.d bj 

vations that lie delivcre widm and grave obser- 

f fo ind I IvJd -ot for a J).’ fiffaking the seal, 

nost eminent of The lU,. C hT^.° 
Beography.wasmaslcr of P . Prnficent in 

«^ofriel«an^,ed and oblouea’ncUH^'®®'* ‘'’® 

had gone over the mensu “'‘3“«angled trigonometry 
»nd superficies talked , ""fifi''- distances 

Engluh as f,., areTther a. .t 

studies by the altammen, "r .i^^l "“'■ned all his 
of ariihmelic J was ™ie L ^ ’® four common rules 
fell ‘’’® «'’a'-)ourp"rfaf'!i''''"^ myself in 

•e'l you that It was befom will 

•mn went down, ai d one V il,. fiome— when the 
o one of the company, (a weaver) 
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as€nsible jounp man, obser\ed lhal it pul him in 
mmd of Young's N'ghl Thoughis In imitalion of Uiis 
gentleman, Sir, gne me leave to eav, lhal jour exten 
sue learning puts me in mmd of a Doctor — 1 have for- 
eol his name — no matter, )ou will remember il, when 
S leli jou It begins with an M — and that he w»s a 
great theologist, and made speeches at tlie Council of 
Trent, and was less attended to than several who spoke 
less of themselves, and more of the public business 
am sorr) to learn that vour Spanish drove out the 
I rench, and went after them With proper respect 
d! due decorum. 

I am, profound Sir 

S our adimrer 
I Mv\ro’ 

Here are extracts from two letters lf> hi» 
sister, in which Sir Thomas Munro combats, 
tn a half-serious vein, some of the theories of 
SJarv Woolstonecroft, which seemed to have 
made a great impression on her 
"All nations are now. It seems, to be one fainilj 
and we are to have no more quarrelling, no more 
fighting, except intellectual combvls and evcr> man 
of us IS to cultivate philovoph) and the art*, and to 
talk of nothing but urbanilv. .md humami>. and 
gentleness, and delicac), and sjmpvUw, and love — 
every desert spot is to be convened into a gnrden, 
and the whole face of the eirth is to swarm wuh the 
sore and daughters of rea«on stid hbertv ' V\ hat then * 
Suppose all ihe«e fine things realised duiH ue have 
changed for the Mlcr ’ \\ c shall not be -•ble to walk 
out without being insiled on all sides bv crowds of 
enlightened men and women All the sports of the 
field, and all rural pleasures, will be at an end Iher* 
Will be no rambling across the meadows forever> 
man will fence his lemtonal possessions of twenty feet 
agaiflvt all inirudcrs There mil be no Immtng or 
shooiirg, for all wild animals will hate been desitoved 
and there will be no fishing bccau‘e every living 
thing in the rivers will hsve been poisoned by oianii- 
faclurcs There will be no poetry, no silence, no 
scliiude, ardifby chance *omc grnius should ari«c 
and invoke the Tru*e. he will sing more of being 
lulled to sleep by the clailering cl filling mills and 
other machinery, than by ihe whi'penng of the 

zephyrs, or the sweet south, upon a bank of siolcis 
And the rich man, dressed in the finest stuffs that 
. .irt can produce. Hill SIC in l»s marble palace ga'pmg 
for fresh air when the vvotld, by llie progress of 
knowledge, sliall come to this pass if th® art of war, 
after l>eing Jo*-t for many ages is again di*co\eTCd, 
It will be halloa as a noble mvcntioii, and the author 
of It will perhaps receive the honours of ll e Pantheon, 
for giving elbow room in Ihe tvalfvlifled inhabitants 
of the globe, bv such ingemons maehmerv as fireitms, 
instead of ns being tflected bv pestilence and famine 
It will ro doubt be consivlcred as a harned profession 
and piobably be clawed is a branch i f the medical 
art Tlie mild and henciolent morah*! who has 
been accustomed to foriifv hiirve f against the as^iults 
of demesne calamities by the maxims of plulosop) cis 
when brought into active Kenes— «f cn .igiiaieiiand 
exavperaied by the Mttfe <i p..tt ex. and when hs 
latent ambtion was awakered bv the piovpcct of 
power, would find all Ins former ai'ds of old saws of 
no avail, and might be hurried on to the coottntswon 
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of deedsas atrocious as ever was imagined by Murat 
himself All malignant passions and vvith them 
war, are t«» cca'c,— all nations are to be alike enligh- 
ten^ Ihe gentlemen of Timbuctoo are to speak 
I rench and the ladies to warble Italian and the 
tranquil pleasures of mankind are never to be ruffled, 
u/ifess bv the death of their callle, or llie birth of llieir 
children lo such a stale of dull uniform repose, 
give me, a ihoucand times in preference, the world 
as It now siandx, uilh all its beautiful variety of 
knowledge and ignorance,— of hnguages,— of manners 
— customs — religions and superstitions— of cultivated 
fields and wide extended deserts — and of war and 

• As tong as nations I'ate different Coiernntenfs, 
and manners and languages, ihrre will be war, if 
commerce should ever so far extend its influence as 
ifut trading nations witf no longer fight for territory, 
— ihev will never refuse lo lake up arms for cloth- 
then the age of chivalry having given place to that of 
economists prisoners vvill no more be released on 
pirole Those who rail against war have not taken 
a comprehensive stew of the subject, nor considered 
tivat It mingle*, m a greater or lesser degree, with the 
most refin^ of our pleasures How msipid would 
poetrv be witliout romances and heroic poems, and 
lusiorv without convulsions and revolutions. What 
would a hbrirv be with nothing but Shenstone and 
a few volumes of sermons W hat would become of .all 
titnxe patrioiic citizens who spend half llieir lives m 
coffee bouses talking 0 / the British I ion if he were to 
be laid asleep by an unfortunate miilcmum * 

'* i am so far from » ishing to abolish hereditary dis- 
luiciions iliat 1 think them useful when kept within 
proper bounds I spevk of them rather in a moral 
than < pohiical i leiv Sobility of birth if it does not 
always give elevation of sentiment often prevents a 
man from dc*ccivding lo ictions which le would 
hardly fiave stilled at had he been born in an inferior 
vpherc the fear of disgrac ng Ins family keeps him 
.above them . ''ui this only a ncgnive kind of merit. 
\N hen, liowever, nobility is joined lo an excellent moral 
dispoviuon cultivated by education, it gives the posses- 
sor a dignity of llnuking and acting rarely found 
10 the nnddlmg rinks of life of these there are many 
instances among the Spaniards ’ 

1 he following to his sisler alludes to a 
lady vvho used lo take loo much cate of her 
huvband’s health 


'• \ wife cannot be gifted with a more dangerous 
lalcrt Such uomcn be never rt rest when ihcir 
husbands sleep well a night* tlicv arc never at ease, 
except when the poor min is ailing, that they may 
(mve (hr. pleasure of recovering lum again , it gratifies 
both their meu u>l vanity and their love of power, by 
making him more dependent upon them > and it 
hkewne gratifies all the finer feeling* of romance. 
Wltanireaviire, what a rK.li sub.ect I shall be, .vbout 
t»n years hence, wl cii shivering at every breeze, for 
the liboralof) of such a wife’ I shall be forced. 
UI erder lo cMTipe her pre«cripiionv, lo conceal mv 
rotnplaeit*, whrn I am really sek, and logoouc and 
tvkc ined emc hv slra'ih I would consider her 
and mv^Uf as two hostile powers, commcncirig a war 
HI which b<Xh Hotild be continualy exerting „ ( (fve 
Tesoi.fces of iltir genius, she to circu nvent 
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and thiow me into ihe hospital and I W escape 
captiiitt and elixirs No modern war could be 
more invtlcrale, for it could terminate onlj niili t' e 
driih of one or otlier of the conibitaws If, nou 
sMthstmding the strcrclli of mj (.onjoR-il affection, 
the natural principle of self prcsirxalion should still 
be siront^cr and make me hmenl to sursne her 
I imagine mj eating heartily nnd sleeping soundly 
Mould soon bring about her dissolution "* 

Here is anotlier extract from a letier to 
I115 sister 

' I base mjseU so vulgar a taste, tliat I see more 
beiult in a plain dress than in one tricked out sxiih 
ibe most elegant pattern lhal eser Fashionable pamlcr 
feigned This unhappy deprasily of taste has been 
octasioncd perlnps, by my haxing been so long 
accustomed to view the Brahmin women whoareiii 
Ihiscountrj, both the first in rank and m personal 
charms almost alnaxs arrajed m nothinc but single 
pieces of dark bine cloih which they throw on with 
a decent art and a careless grace wihich in Turope 
am afraid IS only to t e found m Ihe drapery of 
Antiques The few solitary Knghsh ladies il«t I 
meet With only serve to strengthen my prejudices 
I met with one the other day all bedirei ed ai d huddled 
inui a new habit, different from anything I had ever 
seen before On asking her what name n went bv 
she was surprised that f did not know the n U 
Crergnt It looked for all the world Ike a large 
peltiCMl thrown over her shoulders aid drawn logeilcr 
ctoe under her arms I could not l«lp cm.img 
think how Ganganelli and the Abbe Winkelman 
and the King e^T Naples would liave stared lad ihev 
dug such a Greek as this out of Herculaneum ^ 
(Referring to a poem by a lady) Site is eonimuallv 
running after the ancients A man cannot look into 
anodr.orionnel.oranuhingelse buiheis msianilv 
thrown over “ I eike s wharf or plunged into Cooini' 

He lills mvfahe gleus of the Rigldandsare as^vl.ld 

as any of the old poetical regions or il ihev are loa 

vulgar (or being so well known, yet still we have otiw 

Kcnes or real naiure-the wilds of Africa and 

and ti c frozen seas in the I’ohr regons with thrir 
dismal islands, never trod by human foot— sublimer 
subjects of poetry lhan all the fielums of G.rece and 
Rome In Burn s be,l poems there is no mythology ’ 
Here is a last extract from a letter to his 
sister about his brother James 

1.1 th'e i/cXf^l tn^t'rucuon of *tU tm ' 

wide field for indulging the con 

that he seems to follow licrally He (,,1 M 

sentence there was 'Thank God — Gf imu,.. 

;.r i-K- bTS r l-™ 

“ Alexander says tliat he is Ihe most despotwlmg of 


mortal*, and tliat he is always forcvceing calami lies llut 
never happen Ihisisquuc different from me, for 
•It^gh I hive been halfsiarvcd for these dozen years, 
I have never erased to look, wiih great confidcrce, for 
some signal piece cf good fortune, and though I 
inve i> be sure, been mivl.ikcn. ihis lias had no 
other (fleet than that of making me more sanguine, 
for 1 don t reason. At pliilobophcrs do, from 
analogy and other lucli matters I don t say, 
bad lack today, and worse to morrow; but rather, 
that bad luck, like other things, must have an end, 
—that mine having already lasted so long, is a strong 
argument lint I cannot have much more of it , and 
tliat I may therefore, like Ouixote, very reasonably 
suppose my self to be on ihe point of aclneving some 
rare adventures \nd should 1 go on for another 
dozofi shears in the same way as the last, my con(ld''nce 
would hardly be dim niOved U ere it possible that 1 
eoijld. by any siipernalural means, be informed ilut 
I should ncser be mdependert in my fortune, it would 
T j '*■"> ■"'"‘I' for I have 

smisidered very seriously the constnucnces likely to 
a moderate fortune, 

I im*wSlt‘' ' •' 

The following arc tn more serious vein. 

I o his brother 

oheJ ?**’ '‘'‘'’?'‘"«'’'R'’iiyofaphiloso. 

.^.enursS!.. * vnd, r.lindtng.. 

lie pursmis and the ergvy,ement* of your neighbour, 
mi,, ‘LT**' ■* ""Philosophical and w^hatTs^f 

Xhi '"'‘''i ‘ban to show a 

Um meartiit' t'i red mind 

To Ins sister: 

valley, contaimne all llm vanpi. Jl r j 
i«m. „ ,o„ .d,.,™ i 

U, or', 

most every spot t,aj been the residence of 

rofuir n;%"'^brs«ii''r 

former wa« ''’® of some important action m 

of Mawh«I' ir" X 'camml'°if tl’ 

U- I tread oil th.sZ riwid 

undera tree and wlul, I .• b'uunu lor, m silting 
of some noble disastrous tale 

or h,, rort“, 1 “"“;' ; jp" ,i,o oo.o 

sirvnge vicissitudes V.'° by what 

ally from ilie Norih^ of Asfa^rf.ei® 

"^y ages, Commw from ih ’ separation of so 

again meet m Hindustan ^ opposite quarters, 

'u™cT;,°a5)'‘" 

E inj isnot such a, I might ha,e 
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expected, had Sir E) re Coote lued, }Ct I still look 
forward with hope and I do not despair of seeing it 
bettered The only cause 1 have lor repining, is m> 
inability to assist my father as I wish and the hearing 
that jour spirits are so mucli alTecledbj the loss of 
his fortune \etl cannot but Hunk that joj ha\e 
many reasons for rejoicing None of jour children 
have been taken from jou and lliough ihej cannot 
put JOU in a state of affluence they can place jou 
beyond the reach of lunt riw tune mil come I 
hope, when they will ba able to do more and to make 
the latter days of jour life as happy as the first 
When 1 compare jour situation with that of most 
mothers I remember, I think that you have as little 
reason for grieving as any of them Many tint are 
rich, are uninppy m their fainiiii.s 1/c loss «f for 
tune is but a pariial evil you arc in no danger of 
experiencing the much heavier one — of having un 
thankful children The friends that deserted you 
with jour fortune were unworthy of jour society 
those that deserved jour friendship liave not lorsakcn 

Here is another letter he wrote to his 
mother after the loss of aUrother 
“You have suffered some Inals but you have still 
many comforts left You have lost him of your sons 
whom JOU pcriiaps could least have spared but those 
that remain, though lUej can never lio^ to make jou 
forget him, will leave nothing undone to console you, 
as far as consoUuon can go on such an occasion 
They are not rich, and mty not be so for a long time 
but they will always 1 believe, be tn a situation to 
place you in comfort 1 am convinced that you do 
not consider riches as essential to happiness, and that, 
while jour sons cun keep ihemsevcs independent <n 
the world, you will feel no rcgi-ct at seeing other men 
in belter circumstinces than they I often think that 
you enjoy more real happiness amidst anxiety for their 
welfare and continual liope of their acquiring fortunes 
and returning home, than you could have done if they 
had all been born to independence and never been 
separated from y ou. ’ 

The following to his wife, refers to Ins 
child 

“1 then turned towards the garden where I always 
found you and Kamen trotting beforejou, except 
when he stayed behind to examine someani hole 
How delightful It was to see him walking, or running 
or stopping to endeaiour la expJoin something »ith 
his hands to help Ins language How easy, and art- 
less and beautiful are all the motions of a child 
Everything that he docs is graceful All his luile 
ways are endearing, and they are the arms which 
Nature lias given for his protection, because they make 
eierybody feel an attachment for him I h3felost 
Ills society just at the lime when it was most in 
teresting It was his tottering walk, Iiis helplessness, 
and uncons'-iousness that I liked By the Ume I see 
him again he will have lost all those qualities — he will 
knowhow to behave himself — he will have acquired 
some knon}edge of the world and will not be fiaif so 
engaging as he now is 1 almost wish that be would 
never change 

We shall clo'e the'C extracts from his 
volutnmous correspondence with tv\o more 


written on the eve of his retirement These 
letters are dated 1836. 

* As peace has returned 1 have no object in remain- 
ing in tins country now and shall be very happy when 
a successor arrives and sets me at liberty It is along 
urae since January lySo, when I arrived here as a 
cadel and borrowed thirty pagodas of Andrew Ross 
about SIX months after to equip me for the field against 
Hydcr All I begin to feel, though my health is good 
enough that I am not so active as formerly that my 
liand IS not so steady and that either the heal the 
climate, or llic lapse of lime has had the u>ual efiect, 
and made me older than 1 was then It is now Coo 
late to think of getting younger by dying my hair, or 
changing my dres'. or going ho iie f sJnlf quit this 
country where I have passed so much of my life with 
great regret but still 1 shall be delighted to go home ' 

I am anxious to leave India, and yet I Oiall leave 
it w ih a heavy heart I luve spent so much of m> 
l»f<i ux u. lajmsn.iKe.1]. acOi'iajjJJAd. "te, 

climate is so fine and its mountain scenery so u Wd and 
beautiful that I alnost regret tliat it is not my own 
country but ii i> nut my home, and it is time that I 
sliould go titorc whether it is to be tn Scotland or m 
Piigbnd 

All the letters to his fatlier, and most of 
those to his friends, are in a serious vein, 
and deal with the military operations in 
India , and comments on the strategy or 
policy underlying them, and detailed 
descriptions of the more important battles, 
constitute their main theme I he Civil 
administration of the country, revenue as- 
sessment, reform of the Judicial tribunals 
and the like, also form the subject of a 
hr^s number of these letters Same 
exiracis from them will be given m their 
proper place 

Before we pass on to other subjects we 
cannot refrain from making one or two 
extracts from his letters describing certain 
classes of the people I hey throw interest- 
ing sidelights on certain aspects of Indian 
life 

Here is a beautiful pen-picture of a 
farmer's wife 

In tins caste the women manage everything, and 
the men Ivardly ever venture to disobey their orders 
It IS they who buy, and sell, and lend, and borrow, 
and though the man comes to the cutcherry to have 
his rent settled he aliiaj s receives h;s instructions be- 
fore leaving home If he gives up any point of them, 
however inflmg, he is sure to incur her resentment 
She orders him to stay at home next day, and she 
sallies forth herself in great indignation, denouncing 
thewliole tribe of revenue servants On her arrival at 
the culclieny, she goes on for near an hour uich a 
very animated speech, which she had probably begun 
some hours before at the time of her leaving her own 
house, the substance of it is, that they area set of 
rascals for imposing upon her poor simple husba • 

As the cutcherry people only laugh at her she 
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her tloqucncc s\hcrc st e she cm make it be 

alieiidedta She rclun s to licr uiironun-ile husban I 
and probably docs not coi'Riie hcrsilf entirely to IOj,i 
cat arguments She is pe haps too full of cares ind 
anx dies to sleep tint night and if any person passes 

I er house about day break or a 1 tile before it he «ill 
cerlaii Iv fi id her b isy if nning cotton |f I hive not 
seen 1 have at least often heard, the noinei spinning 
earl) 1 1 tlie morni ig uhen it »as so dirk that I could 
scarucly folio v tl e road It is ll e farmer s nomen uho 
make most of the thread used in all the coltoi maiu 
factures of India 

O 1 Indian Sivamis 

I have th s moment had a long vis t tron a S vami 

All II idnos treat not only the princ pal but ilieir 
inferior Snaniis n ih the h ghest respeO the greatest 
prnecsgooii to meet then aid bon donn before 

I I em Ihe Sians do not mairy like the pagoda 
Brahm ns but must lead a life of cclcbac) o rilher 
absi nonce Ihei have no nephews and neices like 
the Swanns of I irope I heir absinence is real 
tl eir diet is more simple than that of a peasant They 
travel in state null elephants palanquiis drums and 
standards but tl e) a nass i o wealtn \\ liaievcr they 
receive they d stribute as fast as i1 c) get it a id on the 
whole they are full) as icspectable asiheir brethren 
in Furope 


The following is on the ‘ simple mode of 
living, dictated both by caste and climate* 
of the Hindoos , 

H e (the m nistcr of State s) d veiling is I tile bet 
ter tl an a shed Tie uallt are nal ed «n<] dU 
mud floor for the sake of coolness is every mormi g 
Bprnkled Willi iitixlureof water and cowdung He 
has no furniture in it He d vinbuies food to whoever 
wai is It but he giv es no grand dinners lo his friends 
He ll rovs aside Ins upper garment and w ih i oihing 
but a cloth round h s lions he s is dawn lialf naked 
and eats h s me.il alone upon the bare earth, and 
under ihe open sly these simple habis are not 
peculiar to ll c ll ndsos The Mabomedan alM, with 
a few except ons among the li gher classes conforms 
to them 

In a memorandum on Indian trade writ- 
ten in 1813, Sir T Munro says 

' No ration will take from another what il can fur 
nish cheaper and better ilseU In Ind a, almost every 
article which tic inhab lanls require is made cheaper 
Lurope Among theseare all cot- 
and silk n aniilaclures, leather, paper, donvesitc 
iron and implements of agricul- 
woollens though bad, willalways 
fenm ii.». supciiOT cheapness 




Is of brass ai 
ture Their coar 
keep tl etr ground, from 1 

Their finer camblels a 

la img than ours Besides the peculiar customs and 
cl mate of India, we roust look to the superior sLifl 
of the Indian workmen \\c cannot profitably cx. 

port to them unt 1 our own fabrics excel theirs ^ Ihe 

grand obstacles 10 our exports are the inab lily of 
the Iidians lo purchase our commodities and the 
cheapness and excellence of tl eir own Tl ey (Fu 


ropeai) adventui 
manufacturers 
the natives would render alt 




in India) could not Income 
" nd frugality of 
' with tl em un 


ivyling Ihcy woihl be kept diivii by ihcgreiC 
induvtiious Indian popuhiion, 'ind they would pro- 
baUy dwindle iniu 1 rau: liule belter lluii the mixed 
caste d'sernded from the Furluguese 

In a letter written in 18^5 as Governor of 
Madras, Sir T Munro refers to tlic stifling 
of Indian nianufaclurcs as follows: 

India IS lie coiiniry that Ins been worst used m 
the new [tanITJ arrangement All her prod u as ought 
undoubtedly to be importtd freely upon paying the 
same duties and 110 more which Lnglisli products 
pay 111 India Wficii 1 set what is done in Parlia- 
ment against India I think that I am rciding about 
1 dwara III and live Tlemings ' • 

Regarding Indian in«liiuiions, lie sa}« in 
another letter 

* f‘ ‘00 inm.li regulation tint nuns everything, 

I nglivhmcn are as great fanatics in politics as Malio. 
medans 11 rcigioi Ihey suppose that 110 country 
can be saved wiilio u t.iigli»lj uisiiiuiions Ihe 11a 
lives of this countrv have enough of their own to an- 
swer every u eful object of internal administration, 
b-ea'sv '** protect them, our work will 


I he regulations of 1793 abolished the 
1 anchavet and withdrew all vesliee of 
power from the hatids of the people. The 
Panchayet sy stem was partially rehabilitated 
by the code of 1816 Ihe views of Sir 
Thomas Munro on this peculiarly Indian 

institution deserve in be quoted — 

*'> luditial code on Its 

first esuUishmcnt departed more ‘widely from ihn 

.Jawin'; oiji,, 

pud, ...God"’” 

i:h'.„T.^pC;’d tsTc “■ ■''4“"’ 

are. h'J! 

towards 

beyond comparison industries were 

w«niadeloenc^ouraae“fe usl^fo 

of kngland and ihe^manufacluri ®i? 

was divcouraeed anH of woollen goods 

.n,i»d,do,,‘sr;,T„„,' r'*'''!'" 

import duly v»h ch . siibjecled loa heavy 

— CncjcloKidia Uniann.G,'”^'^'^ °.1 ’ bteas 1SJ5 
tion ® ' Wool' Ninth I di- 
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ever, tre all susceptible of gradual correction and, 
indeed, even now ihc> are not found in practice to 
produce iialf the inconvenience ifivt might be expected 
by men who haie been iccu'ioined to the exact forms 
of bngbsli courts of judicature fhej oiiglii not to 
prevent our emplojing the puneliajet more than we 
have luihcrto done, because its duties are of the most 
pcsendal adv tntage to the commuittij, and titcre is no 
oil rr possible wty b> wliirli the) ran be so well dis 
charged The natives liavc been «o long habilviaicd 
to the punJiajct in all ihcir concerns tlval not only 
in the great towns hut even in the villages a sufhetent 
number of persons ijualificd to ‘il upon n can be 
found riiC use of the puncha3Ct in criminal 


Imls Ins been recommended by several persons . 
I am persuaded that the measure would be very 
bctffici I and ui ill i( is adopted facts will never be 
so will ivund as lhc> mij.htLr J I c imptojirenl of ihe 
piiichavet 11 drpcndciiil) of ihcgreit hdp it affords 
U5 in cirrjifvg on lie buvinc«s of ll e Ccuntry, gives 
weigit *od consideration among their countrymen to 
tho^ uhoareso cmplovcd bnngs us in our public 
dunes mio belter acrjuamiance and cto*cr union vvith 
item tnd renders our Government more acceptable to 
the people 

(To be coiicIudeJ 

POLITICUS. 


THE RELAl[VE CLAIMS OF THE FAC10RV THE WORKSHOP 
AND THE COTTAGE INDUSTRY IN THE 
ECONOMIC LllE Ob INDIA 

Hy Pnor PAl'JMhtMAl MlkEWIF, M 


I 

I NUl\ II now the battle ground of con- 
Hicting economic ideals, methodi and 
systems of production Western indus- 
trialism IS here brouglit face tu (ace with a 
t^pe of social orgainsaiion, (he product of 
cenlunes of slow evoiudon. whose 
characteristic features are fundamentaily 
different from ir. I he dispartiy of wealth, 
the luxury of ibe few capitalists and the 
aj^palhng poverty of the laboureisand the 
consequent chronic social unrest present a 
striking contrast with the spirit of coopera- 
tion which pervades the Indian industrial 
organisation. In India social inviituiions like 
)be;ojnt family and caste are dominated 
by the ideal of an equitable distnbunon of 
wealth in the community Western indus- 
trialism which has been built up by indivi- 
dualism, very often antt-social in its 
character, has become an enemy to these 
more or le<s communistic associations I he 
communistic ideal is even now very strong 
in the country and fights shy of the methods 
of production of the West in which the 
excesses of a cia^s individualism have 
threatened the very foundations of social 
life Not only is Western industrialism thus 
meeting with resistance m India but its very 
roots are now sapped by thecnttcisms direct- 
ed against it by the economists and social 


philosophers m I urope When the West is 
thus revising her juvfgmenis oI her own 
economic insiituiion*, the questions which 
now naturally arise are, Should India adopt 
the Western economic institutions in order 
to repett in her own voil the social 
evils of the West " Should the Indian indus- 
trial sjstert) be a feeble echo of the Western 
organisation with its trade-union disputes 
Strikes lock-odts and social crises ? Should 
India introduce into her country the con- 
flicts of labour and capital and thus destroy 
for ever the communal spirit which dominates 
her economic life even in the present day? 
Should she not, on the other hand, develop 
her own econo/nic sysiem, ihe product o{ 
centuries of past evolution, and adapt it to 
the needs of the times ? 

The problem before India is, therefore, 
this. How should India modify her own 
economic institutions to withstand the 
economic disintegration that is going on 
throughout the land^ Throughout the 
country the decay of village agriculture is 
proceeding pan pnssii with the rural 
exodus While agriculture, which is our 
national industry , is declining, our dependence 
on foreign manufactures is only too well- 
knovvn The extent of our econonic de- 
pendence IS clearly shown by a study of 
import and export hgures. The total value 


4 
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countries producing on a large scale with 
the most specialised forms of capital and 
vommanding a highly specialised machinery 
of sale and exchange 1 hus the small indus 
tries of India are being superseded by the 
manufacturing industries of the West whose 
products have been flooding our markets 
There is therefore a general consensus of 
opinion for the establish nent of new 
industries in our country similar to those 
of the West 

I he Indian public strongly feeU the 
necessity of calling into existence the 
requisite business abilii) and technical si ifl 
of the people and the plentifuf capital for 
manufacturing the commodities now 
imported from abroad, m Indian mills and 
factories 1 he demand for (eclimcal educa 
tion IS thus strong and persistent throughout 
the country beveral public bodies have 
been organised m diKerent provinces for im 
parting technical education or for sending 
young men to foreign universities to be 
educated m polytechnic institutes or to 
serve as apprentices in worl shops and 
industrial establishments In order that 
manufacturing industries may grow m num 
berand in strength withm a few years in the 
face of the competition with the West, the 
Indian public opinion is strongly prolec 
tionist 

The industries of the country, says every 
journalist and every public man of the 
country, are young and, managed and or- 
ganised as they arc by men of much lower 
business ability than those in the West, need 
a definite support from the Indian govern- 
ment by means of high import duties or by 
bounties 

It IS hoivevcr a striking feature of the 
new industrial spirit which has been 
awakened in India that there is no clear 
public opinion with regard to the nature 
of the industries which ought to be started 
in the country and protected by the 
Government Every new factory established 
IS hailed by people of all shades of opinion, 
if It tends to supply needs hitherto supplied 
by the manufacturing industries of Europe, 
no matter whether it competes \\ ilh the indi- 
genous cottage industries of the country or 
not I he cottage industries of India are re 
garded as obsolete and medieval types of 
industrial organization which will have no 
place in the future economic evolution of 


the country They are, it is said, bound 
to b* superseded by manufacturing indus- 
tries sooner or later, and hence it is 
better to have their place fllled up by 
Indian manufacturing industries than allow 
European industries to take the lead m the 
process of supersession which is inevitable 
1 be time has now corns when we have to 
consider seriously the question, What will be 
the place of the cottage industry in India’s 
economic evoluton^ 1$ it inevitable that 
our cottage industry will be superseded by 
the modern factory^ Is it desirable^ Are 
there in our industrial life such features as 
might (ead us to suppose that the growth of 
the factorv in India is a tieccssar^ step to- 
wards the necessary concentration of indus- 
try^ fs every kind of factory industry wel 
come under the circumstances, even if it 
competes with the cottage industry of the 
country scattered throughout the country ’ 
What form of organisation of industry, 
again, will be the most economical 

There are certain conditions in which the 
concentration of industry is inevitable The 
advantages of centralisation from z.techm- 
cal point of Mew under these circumstances 
are so great that the domestic industry us- 
ing hand power cannot live at all in the 
competition with the factory industry Thus 
in industries in which a disproportionately 
large amount of durable plant and the co- 
operation of a large number of labourersare 
necessary, when huge metaU have to be 
dealt with, large establishments are inevit- 
able The mining industries, the iron works, 
the steamer and ship building industries 
decidedly belong to this category The 
small scale business under these conditions 
results m a waste of efficiency, labour, 
and skill which should always be deprecat- 
ed Indeed, in the interest of efficient pro 
duction, which alone can give the leisure 
as well as satisfy the conditions of healthy 
and complete living, production on a large 
sca’e under certain economic conditions is 
equally necessary with that on a small scale 
Generally it has been recognised that 
when commodities of the «ame pattern are 
produced to meet a large and continuous 
demand eg, in industiies engaged in sup- 
plying the physical and routine needs of 
men, large scale production and the use 
of machinery are inevitable In the produc- 
tion of commodities of precisely the 
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same shape, size, colour ami material, 
machinery will always excel because of 
Its obvious advantage in the increased 
output of motive foicc it can apply to 
industrv, as well as the greater precision 
in the application than in the case ol hand* 
power It IS easily seen that the satisfac- 
tion of tile primary animal wants —hunger, 
thust, cold etc , are common to all inthose 
purely physical demands there is less quali- 
tative difference in different men as the 
needs are the same the consumption will 
he the same 1 he absence ol wide in- 
dividual cl fferences ol taste indeed marks 
nut the commodities for routine or machine 
production As individuals are nearest 
alike in their prune physical needs so as 
they gradually develop higher cnaierial 
wants and after those are satisBed x»lhetic 
intellectual moral wants, their individual 
ism becomes more and more marked It is 
therefore m the most highly developed or, 
as they are sometimes called the more 
attificial wants of men, that the dtvtrsiiy 
of individual nature shovs itself most 
strongly, and demands a satisfaction pe 
culiar to Itself which only art can give In 
a highly evolved society it is likely that 
many physical needs and even some intel 
leciual needs will be common to all and 
will engage little individua' attention* 

1 hey may be regarded as routine wants and 
will be satisfied by machine made goods 
Indeed, it seems reasonable to expect that 
on the whole machinery will retain and 
even strengthen and expand tis hold of 
those industries engaged m supplying the 
primitive needs of man, hts food, clothing 
shelter and other animal comfocU 

11 we study the development of Indian 
manufactures, we will find that the indus- 
tries in which we have been making the 
best progress during the last two decades 
are the manufacture of cotton and jute, 
coal and gold mining and the petroleum 
industries In 1901 there were 197 cotton 
mills with a capital ol j6 crores In 
1908 there were 232 cotton mills and 
the capital increased to 19 crores The 
jute mills also increased >n number front 
36 in jgoi to 32 in 1908 and the capital in 
creased from 4 3 crores to 6 75 crores The 
coal industry has made a phenomenal pro- 
gress The output of coal for the whole 
• V de Jol n A Hobson s Evolut on of Cap i-J sm 


of India in 1908 was 1276 millions while 
II was 6 6 millions m igot The petroleum 
industry has also made rapid strides. The 
output hat increased from 50 million 
gallons in »9oi to 1766 millions in 1908 
We have a few other larger mduetnal 
concerns but they are cither languishing or 
insignificant \Vc have made little pro- 
gress for example «o the sugar industry, the 
oilpiessing industrv, paper manufacture and 
wool and silk manufacture While m 
leather manufacture, glass manufacture, 
the manufacture of umbrellas, stationery 
and in metal manufacture our progress is 
irisignihcani 

In the mining industries the local pro- 
duction on a small scale was doomed with 
the development of metallurgy and chemis- 
try and the obvious advantages of large 
scale processes in Europe Ihus the Euro 
pean chemist, armed witli cheap supplies 
of sulphuric acid and alkali and aided 
by low sea freights and increased facilities 
for inteirval distribution by a spreading 
network of railways, has been enabled to 
stamp out in all but remote localities, the 
once fliurishing native manufacture of 
alum the various alkali compounds, blue 
vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, steel and 
iron and seriously to entail the export trade 
m nitre and borax The potentialities of the 
mining industry of our country, conducted 
on a large scale are indeed great The T ata 
Iron and Steel Works mark an epoch making 
advance sn mining and metallurgy and 
are fraught with immense possibilities m 
the future Shipbuilding will naturally 
follow the manufacture of steel plates and 
India might become the workshop ol the 
East All this can become possible when 
the industry is carried on on an extensive 
scale with a large output of capital and an 
enormous labour force 

If we leave aside mining and mineral 
industtvec la wKveU the ad-rawtagesnt a \ rge 
establishment are too obwous and study 
the two other important manufacturing in- 
dustries tis cotton and jute mill industries, 
we find that ihey have made most progress 
because there jv little or no competition 
with the indigenous industries of the country 
or are even supported by them In the 
cotton mills the cloth goods which are 
mostly manulactured and have a sale m the 
country are produced in the handlooms only 
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in ineignificant quantities The handtooms 
may be said to manufaciure only special 
classes ol cloths The bulk ol the very 
coarse classes of cloth, warp counts of 6s to 
i6s ,Cs to 205 IS woven on the handloom from 
yarn spun in Indian m«lU This cloth has 
been considered as coming within the abso- 
lute sphere of thehandloom Though foreign 
cloth 13 being imported, the improvement 
of the handloom industry , both in the 
mechanical processes as well as in the 
economic organisation will, it is hoped, 
tend to check the imports In the jute mills, 
again, there is no competition with hand 
loom-weaving, the products of which con- 
sist mostly ol coarse blankcis carpeu and 
rugs. 1 he jUte mill industry again has some 
special advantages of its own Ouiside 
India, the manufacture of jute fabrics re- 
presents a business monopoly It has also to 
be recognised that it is conducted solely bv 
European capital and business ability 
In the case of the sugar mdustr), there are 
only a few factories m India, and no one 
of them can be said to be prosperous 
The difhcuUies of organising successfully 
a modern type sugar factory in India are 
very great It is %ery difhcuU to get a sufh 
cient supply of sugarcane at a reasonable 
rate Half of the total acreage under cane 
IS in the United Provinces, and in some dis- 
tricts the sugarcane area is sufhcienll) large 
and compact to justify the establishment of 
large factories like those of Java and 
Mauritius Out m other province^, the 
sugarcane area is not very compact and 
i! factories can be started at all they must 
be of moderate size Thus there is ample 
scope for the indigenous cottage industry 
fn iUadras and in Gombay special/), the 
demand for Giir is steady and sometimes 
greater than the supply Thus the 

cottage industry there is prosperous In 
Bengal, which comes next to the United 
Provinces as regards area under cane, several 
factories are now running but they aie all 
more or less languishing Big factories 
cannot get an adequate supply ol cane and 
unless they are economi ally managed 
cannot face the competition with foreign 
sugar The Java sugar especiaBy can 
compete successfully, Bengal being on the 
sea coast, and it is recognised that it is the 
best course under the circumslances to 
concentrate the efforts in improving the 


cottage industry by employing better 
methods instead of introducing the central 
Factory system 

In the case of leather manufacture, the 
technical advantages of producing on a 
large scale and of the use of electncty in 
chrome tanning are very great and there is 
no diftivulty in getting an adequate supply 
of raw hides, and skins at reasonable rates 
The field for leather manufacture on a large 
scale i«, therefore, very extensive, the scope 
of the cottage industry m future being 
therefore limited to repair work, the manu 
facture of fancy ariicles, book binding, etc 
In leather manufacture as welt as in several 
other industries like oil pressing, flours 
milling, cotton ginning wool-weaving, beer^ 
brewing and paper making, the possibilities 
of success are very great In these industries 
we have not made any appreciable progress 
In glass making the factory sy stem has been 
tried but the result has been a failure In 
Belgium and Bohemia, however, the two 
centre* of glass making industry in 
Europe, as well as in Japan, however, 
the cottage industry is successfully holding 
Its own It has been proposed that small 
beginnings should be made to experiment 
glass manufaciure on the lines of the 
indigenous cottage sy stem of the country 

We have pointed out the scope ol large 
industrial establishments and shown bowlirile 
has been our progress in this direction In 
order that large scale establishments can 
succeed in India ue have m our country no 
class of entrepreneur* or captains of indus- 
try amongst us We have only a few big 
technical msti ules for the tram ng of men 
in industries All our youths are trained 
in universiies irhich impart an over fiterary 
education, without a touch of the modern 
side Thus our middle class people usually 
become schoolmasters, lawyers and govern- 
ment servants and seldom business men and 
technical experts In order that there may 
be trained organisers and business men 
who will be able to utilise scientifically 
the material resources of the country, we 
have to 'organise m our country a system 
ol technical education adjusted to the 
needs of our industrial life As long as 
such a system is not devised, ive have to 
send students for industrial education to 
Furope, America and Japan, as we have 
been doing I o ensure success, students will 
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l>e rci|iiifrJ tn »llo^v inJutliial a|itt|u Icr an i 
;.cn jir^i Jnnd knonledsc ..limiM Utoi.r* 
iiiltil.a i)) perwiul intpcclinn anJ lour 
bcl ifc they j;‘» 'o fofcij'rj e )iminc*, anJ 
ilicv Will be trained only m ihuie ii|. 
uuMrio wincti line a lair dunce nl tUwieu 
in the country I liui wlicn lliey return fr nii 
I urope iliey will not feel d.nppomtej 
in ilic search for cmployincntt which can- 
not !)e procured Industrie* should be in 
seatdi ol men. and n .t men in scardi of m- 
duoriss the initial »taj;eiol a counirs * 
inJuMrial career ^ 

It » altn cssenlial that thes *h mid ac- 
quire a ihornn.h praciical iiatninj; by 
scfv as apprcnliee* in ssoiksh.p. 3„d 
tsit nei ol Iorei;,n coiinirie* to llui when 
they come I ack to India ihes poisess o,„ 

only the reciuisite lechnical knowleJce but 
also the pracUci! eipaciiy and business 
knowledge which are so esiennal f u n,- 
entrepreneur Too Irequentls lius.nt.t cn 

terpriiet have failed in India on ac oum «l 

the diitociatinn of butmeti ah.biy from e». 
pert know edge If the organners had Tc 
quired luffici^ent business know ledge alone 
with tcientifte skill during ihcir ,u% m 
foreign eouniriei. mans of our mduvir.al 
venture* during the last decade would have 
been tucectslul ' 

Along with the training ul cnire 
preneuri, se need also as i coord.n-sfe 
»>«em of commercial edu- 
cation for training bankers, broker*, corres- 

pondcnii, and cornmercial agent* svho act 
a* mtermediarie* between the producer* and 
the consumers They will supply busincit 
orpniseri with information about tnaikcis 

where their wares can find a ready sale It 
LI a great disadvan. 

.1 r Indian merchants to 

depend for such information solely on the 

p mislead them in the interests of 
European establishments If Indian souths 
cannot immediately osercome tllliYrad, 
lonal prejudice against manual labour 
let them get the requisite education m ordc^ 
to discharge efficiently the sere ce» oJ 
commercial agents which are now ,!L * 
taken by Europeans Such tram 

W=ll b. .ecu,. I Ind.rtd ™:? |Tbe“" 

fore appeal to a much larcer seci.n T 
the people amongst whom there st.n 
persists the prejudice against sea-voyag" 


\gtin, until ii^ti|iii.il ciiicaiiHi IS more 
grnct.lh iliffiurd 1111 mg the pc .pie, we 
cann.i capect that uur literate ilaise* will 
devote ihcnwclvcs iij uuJu.irial cnterpriics. 
Ill Mie ineaiivhilc they iii.ghi secure inde- 
pendent livelihoij At trader*. nierchanltanJ 
banker* In the inuJcrri world the merchant 
ba* become a* impirtant n* if not 
mure ^ llu.. the manufacturer It hai been • 
remarked that iliB \inericanf and the Gcr- 
rnari. are r.uiimg ihe IJnci.li out of their 
market* not *0 much by any lupcriorily in 
•he quahty o their goo/,, but by the su- 
perior know ledge of the dem.nj* of the 
market*, by licitcr comnumiciiion with f >. 
r..i;» 

'■■ll.Ccn . Jci'i. lint, 111, dill, nboit all, l.i 
l. ...t..inj and taticin,; 

lilt 'I’t't n a i.cl, f„IJ lar 

l it tJntatinn i| 

lun> italiicd in lilt coimifi, riie van inter. 

■n .'lit l'Ind.''Dl“’ri'’''* '''• ‘“'“'r 

'ir;. 

'mal »Utui.c,. agf^Lu 

They winTavLfo'"'^"*'^**’ monographs 

».i/.|,tp,i:;-i'L'iXaiaS?rrdl\-; 

:";a'’„dl;.'“.''a";'it'jr', 

-it';:Tr"dr"r' b”;: 


mailt."t.r j‘,r,t'„‘,°' “'I’P') “"J 'be bt.. 
"'illa.ct.ta.nand ,!mT '""^Oili'ie. Tlitj 
of transport for such com means 
bn nbln '"“'""‘‘"■'S The, ..,|| 


".■lit linn,.,, ‘•CkVa.'vtfu, 

p«. -nd inipa,. d“'i;“;,;.LM; 
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crops and to anticipate the output of ma- 
nufactured products Thu? graduallj, there 
will be developed m India a race of traders 
and merchant*, who will lead India m 
the struggle for comrnercial predominance 
among the trading nations of the world 

But these are hopes of the luiure 

The economic problem before us at the 
present day is lhi«, How wc should best 
utilise the existing technical and commercial 
education of the middle classes iti order to 
achieve the best possible results \\eha\e 
to take it for granted that technical educa 
tion IS at a low ebb among our people 
and that comrnercial education is almost 
nil Again, on account of the absence 
of technical skill, business capaciiv 
and commercial enterprise, capital in 
India generally fights stij of industrial 
concerns and a large portion of it remains 
idle and unproductue When industries 
have been started in India b> the Indian 
they have often been started w'th insufficient 
capital The eHect$ of insufficient capital 
are often ruinous Old and cheap niachinerv 
are bought and thus cfficiencj is sacrificed 
to economy Again, the clamour for good 
dividends after a short interval also leads to 
inefficient management when foresight and 
provision against losses are no longer the 
guiding principle* of indu«tria 1 establish 
menrs — 

Under these circumstances our object 
should be to make the most efficient use of 
our small capital in the hands of organi- 
sers possessing the present low standard 
of technical skill and business capacity 
Our aim should be to choose those industries 
in which success is almost sure for failures 
at the beginning of a nation's industrial 
career create a widespread pessimism which 
IS ruinous to industrial development Thus 
instead of attempting large scale industries 


it IS better for the present to organise small 
industries in which there is a better pos- 
sibility of success by the utih*atiDn of 
our present resources in labour, capital 
and business enterprise Iron and Steel 
worl Glass Blowing. Icxnle Fabrics and 
Dyeing, Paper making, Alkali works and 
the 111 e are too big tobe generally attempt- 
ed with our present resources It is belter to 
take up these industries m some of their 
under stages rhusciitlen, nails door fit- 
tings, buckets founding and moulding work*, 
&.C may be taken up under Iron works, 
bottles bangles and other crude glass work*, 
utihsatioa of breakages of important 
crockene*, iv.c under Glass blowing , u*e of 
improied handlooms of all kind* extraction 
of fibres , under Textile fabrics , u*e of 
aniline and country Uses to produce chintz, 
coloured cloths yarns silk, &c , under Dyeing 
works paste board and card board works 
under Paper making, utilisation of tn- 
f 1 ore«cent earth such a* reh to produce soda, 
nitre, S.>. , under Alhali works, Slc In fht« 
wav manufacturing products of cruder 
quality may be taken up, care being taken 
not so much for ideal finish at the expense 
of quantity as for practical utility coupled 
with cheapness* The quality will have 
to be the best po*sible under these two neces- 
sary conditions (tt cheapness and quantity) 
of Indian consumption to which the produc- 
tion must conform These are therefore 
the larger industries which afford a rich 
field for the probable utilisation of our 
present re«ources in business enterprise and 
capital 

• Tt e importance oF this principle has been well 
potnied oui n Pro? Radhakumud Mukej7is lecture 
on Lines of India 1 Industrial Advance (Industrial 
Conference Allahabad) from v\K ch I have also derived 
the above 1 st of mdusines manufactur ng cheap and 
useful products of cruder qua! ty 
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A Temple Citv magic, and he will never tire of talking of 

T he very mention of the name ‘ Snran- thi* the most sacred place m India to 

gam to a follower of Ramanuja, members of this sect But Snrangam is a 

the great Hindu religionist, acts like temple of such extent and interest that all 



1 1 e l«m(>le C i 

classes untie in placing ii |i gU an ong il c 
cities oi (his country Notcnple n South 
ern Ind a i$ more sacred and the (act (hat 
the lame us Ramanuja res ded her for many 
tears and ultimately d td wtthm the pre 
cincis of the temple sometime in the 
eleventh centur) gives it a name that adds 
greaielt to its fame It n ust not however 
be thought that the great temple as ii is 
known to day exist* d at so d slant a period 
for as late as the eigi teenth century we 
find the work m progress Th* inner shiine 
was probably built as early as lie leiih 
cenlurj, and on lie w alls are to be found 
inscriptions which dale several add lions 
some time in the thirteenth century In his 
Indian and Eastern Arcliiiectuie Fergusson 
argues that this temple is one tl at basleen 
marred by a false system In th s it follows 
several other temples in South India He 
fact that ll e building 1 as been earned out 

i 


on t wrong princ pie has taken away a 
Consderable amount of its beauty and 
grandeur It is evident that the shrin- m 
the centre of the temple was first erected 

and there ts nothing about it that is not to 

• 'illage shnre save 

that the do ne has been covered w th gold 
As vvecome from the centre to the outer 
walls (he surroundings, etc grow more 
..HE" lie.". H. Hjs ihat had tha p,,, cplo 
Wtn.t>er,ed and .he lour la.ge gopaL 
|ori. ed the four s des of a central hall and 
theoihe.iEoneon dimtn.shing ih.ee or 
lonr j reel, one to the eMer.or le reioll 
sat'afactn^'" more imposing and 

a.ionilel^i " .P ‘e ol Ih s ihe .vhole is 

descrtbtng lie 
'oTio . 1 '”“'' ' 0 °"'’ 'PdrawJlien 

1 Sr.rangam I as plajeJ ,n 

.■tor, especially ,|,c e.ghleen.h cenln.y 
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The town of Snrangan is un ciue in 
several waj«, (of It is es«entiany a temple 
city o\er 20 000 people find ng their home 
within the temple ground» From a dis 
lant period this temple city has been self 
goterning, and in 1871 the Madras Mum 
cipal Act lias evlended to brirangam 
There are practically no houses in the mu 
nicipality which are not with n the enclo 
sures of the temple A visitor to the fern 
pie IS somewhat surprised to find 11 at the 
first three courts consist of shops with 
crowds of people Halting to purchase their 
ordinary stores as in a large town In fact 
the outer courts of the temple form a 
bazaar Its position on the sacred river 
Cauvery adds to us sanctit) and it is not 
surprising that cverjday great crowds o( pil 
gnms wend their way to ihis teropJe ts 
pecially during the great annual festival in 
December or January, great preparations 
are made One large space is covered over 
with a large pandal which is handsomely 
decorated with figures of the various gods 

5 


III mythology It has been pointed out by 
an e\e witness that among the groups of 
gods there is always to be seen a sallow 
faced Collector administering justice, sur- 
rounded by peoi V with a prisoner in front 
of h m It would be of interest to know 
why this rather striking custom should be 
carried out so regularly During the eigh- 
teenth century the town and temple of Sri- 
rangam played a most important part in 
connection wilh the French and t.nglish 
armies U will be remembered that the 
French espoused the cause of Chanda Sahib, 
and the hnglisli the cause of Muhammad 
All in the cjuarrel as to who should rule the 
country of Arcot After the battle of Am 
hur Muhammad All was forced to submit 
to a siege by the French and Marathas who 
took up their position in Srirangam from 
which place they kept a close watch on 
Irichinopoty where Muhammad had fled 
The famous expedition of Clive to Arcot, 
made so that the besieging forces should be 
thinned, was entirely successful, rendering 

I 
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It po»il>1e lor Major Lanr«nce to l>nng an 
armv to relieve I rich nopolj An attempt 
was maJe by Dopleix to intercept this army 
but without success Captain Dalton sue 
cessfullv aliacked a reinlnrceme-il sent to 
assist the remnant left in Srirangam Cl anda 
bahib s army deserted him hehimself svas put 
to death and the sip^e of rnchinopolv wis 
raised In tins the Erst war with the French 
most of the fightme was done m the island 
of Srirangam, and it is not surprising that 
we find little was done toward extension of 
the temple during that period 

We again find Snrangam is the centre 
of fighting 111 connection with another 
attempt on the part of the rrendi to over- 
throw the British power T he General of 
the Mysore Armj had expected as a reward 
for assisting Muhammad All the town of 
TrichmopnU, but the application was 
refused He retired to Snrangam, and with 
the assistance of the Prencl only too 
ready to strite a blow at the I nghsh, he 
hoped to conclude a successful siege But 
he had not measured the powers of ihc 


English General, Major L\wrencc, for, in 
spite of increased additions sent hy Dopleix 
they suffeetd an overwhelming difeat at ilie 
battle of the Golden Rock Il.us we sec 
that the Uland pUjed a not uumportant 
part in the wars between the I reneh and 
the I ngl.sh After this brief outline itwill 
be well to turn to ihe temple n«elt m order 
to describe some of its leading features 
Rlias alreadv been pointed nut that the 
hrst three enclosures give one the iinpressmn 
rather of a bu,y baiaar street than the 
precincts of a temple, an! it is onlv when 
the visitor reaches the fourth enclosure tliat 
he sees the temple priper 

Ihe 'tall surrounding this outer enclosure 

feet by i86j feet, and 
itts said that if the gopurams liad been 
finished they wouldl.ave surpassed all others 
the south to the same extent as these 
dimensions exceed those of an\ other 
kno„„ The ,ho„, ,l" 

Cauverv, and ,t will be seen 
•hat Ihegopuram is unfinished ft measures 
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I30 feet m %v»dth b/ 100 feet m depth 
I be galcw ay is of huge dimensions f*ct, 

the greatest m anj (empfe in /njia, /or it 
)& ^3 feet high and half that in width 1 he 
gate posts are o\er 40 feet high and consist 
of single slabs of granite The slabs used 
on the roof of the gatenay are aJso large 
being about 24 feet square In the case 
of the other gopurams the work had not 
reached so advanced a stage when it tsas 


interrupted by the wars 
referred to The gate- 
posts project about the 
walls and present a 
rather curious appear- 
ance Leaving the 
bazaar part of the 
temple, the fourth en 
closure and in some 
respects the most in- 
teresting and import 
ant, is reached and en- 
tered by means of 
another large gatewa5 
1 he Hall of a thousand 
pillars, a marked fea- 
ture of the old Dravi- 
dian temples, is to be 
found >n this enclosure 
It IS rarely that the 
exact number of pillars 
18 to be found there 
and m this case the 
exact number is 953, 
but on the occasion of 
a festival they make up 
ihe number by erecting 
a kind of small tempo- 
rary building in front 
of the hall The pillars 
consist.^ solid blocks 
of stone, ^rved but not 
elaborately 1 he whole 
cannot be said to be 
particularly impressive 
Opposite to this large 
hall IS the Seshagin- 
fao Afatapam, which 
contains some of the 
finest carving m the 
temple On the pillars 
facing the Hall of the 
1 liousand Pillars, there 
IS some %eiy fine work, 
\ery much like that 
found in the Madura 
temple, elaborately caned horses with a 
number of other figures in front make a %ery 
striking picture 

During the visit of the late king when 
Prince of Wales, the temple authorities were 
anxious to show all honour possible to him 
but even his rank and position would not 
justify them in permitting him to enter 
the sacred shrine In front of the building 
past which no huropean is permitted to 

I 
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Ro, the authorities ordered that images of 
the gods which arc worshipped inside, 
should be carved The goddess occupied a 
very unusual position It is seldom one 
comes across a goddess lying down In ad- 
dition to ihis special arrangements were 
made by which the I’nncc could ascend to 
the rool of the Hall of a thousand pillars 
from which point of vantage he could see 
the gold covered shrine over the god Not 
only so but from this point it is possible 
to pt a splendid view of the whole temple, 
and the surrounding country The priests 
usually expect ihe visitor to pay one rupee 
lor this privilege In all there are about 
fourteen gopuram«, several of which coniain 
excellent work Ihe two used to illustrate 
this article are ihe highest and broadest 
Reference must be made to another 
teniplem the island, considered by many 
to be much finer than the Vaishnava temple 
or workmanship I refer to the -Mva temple 
kno»n by th, t.ilc „I 

I here is a fine gopuram m front of a hall 
containing 250 pilUrs On the right of this 
temple is the tank which is one ol the prel- 
tiest m South India It is fed by a peren- 


nial spring and IS specially notable for In 
double row of pillars An examination of 
ihearcliiteciurcof this building leads one 
to oricludc that in all probability this 
temple was constructed before the great 
one dedicated to Sn Ranganatha. The inner 
part was probably erected m ihr tliirlcenili 

century vvliile the outer enclosures mav 
have been built as late as the seventeenth 
century Of this I ergusson says, 
vsit^r« u,“'f temple, when 1 

»«rou, vulfcHrity t,a, ,.Vu„ 7^ “‘,1 

Is only loo fuliv 1 1« fl-a ii ^ ^ and llie traveller 

a.u» w ,ucl, unnenliy sueeessers.' 
Sfiraopm still holds the premier oUm 
among bouthern Indian lemplcs ind’^ ih- 

> pl.« oI p.lj,,";/,"" a, 
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1 about America, know this very well 
that primary education is free in that 
free country, also that it is compulsory, but 
there are many who do not know or have 
no means to know what this education 
consists in, and what it aims at For 
people I will try to briefly portray a clear 
picture if I can, of this education ^ 
American primary schools ceneralK 
begin "“h the kindergarten Game* 
songs and childrens sports maleabcmn’ 
ning Flowers leaves, crassr* t? 
buttefl,.., molh> and b.rJa f,, brwgS, 
the clais-roont. ot the eh.ld,e„ “ 

ped.tions to eaplote Natures wnSjeHa^d 
making eaeumoni to „„k, and 

the open country Kmdergaiteners 
tuhp bulbs and flowers in the city partfand 
v...t farms otde, to mee.=^ 

l 


arv school is desinneH t' 

I'ke the k.ndercar en u n ‘““^^/^allife 

Ihe child need? Old nf r’i” 

spelling, muUml.r-, . ‘caching 

given way to the new"n 

ing children those thinnl'’^ teach- 

irre*peci,ve of hordes ^ 'hey need, 

COSCRETB EXAMPLES. 

w.Ug!‘^7omecTncre,e''l7 1 

« difference bet m 

oenveen our old methods of 
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teaching geography in India and the new 
one m America ^ In India the child begins 
with cape®, peninsulas, continenti, meridi- 
ans and trade routes In <\merica the 
child begins with the town in which he 
lives The school room is provided with 
a large map of the citj On a series of 
outline maps, centering about a familar 
square, shop or public building each child 
fills in the surrounding streets and points 
of interest In the lowest grade geographv 
begins with a description ol the school yard 
and surroundings \\hen in the later grades 
the children are taught about Luiope and 
Asia they learn on a hacVground ol their 
own geographical e\penences in yards, 
alleys, squares, streets and plat grounds 

In the STtne wav antnmetic begins wiih 
life The teachers organize games in whn-h 
some children play while others Keep score 
Under the stress of the most gripping of 
impulses -the desire to wm — ihe«e score- 
keepers learn addition and <ubiraciion As 
they advance they take up practical pro- 
blems — measure the rooms for flooring and 
the school pavement lor cementing 

Similarly she higher grade mathematics 
work IS made concrete Prices and des- 
criptions of materials are «upptiej, and 
the children buy meats and groceries, 
heat and light house* furnish home*, coos 
truct building*, keep the costs in the machine 
shops and dres*making room*, finance the 
city hospital, arrange the city budget, and 
do a host of other problems trtvolving the 
conduct of public and private business 
Well taught mathematics thus becomes a 
part of the real experience of childhood and 
furnishes a foundation for the knon ledge of 
later years 

Even more important is English- of all 
subjects taught in the schools, (he most 
practical because it IS the mother language 
of the children, the most used in life 
They buy with it, sell with it, adore with 
It, and protest with it Unlike Indian schorls 
where the mother language is made secon- 
darv, the American school*, lecogmsing its 
importance, have given Lnglish — real Log- 
hsh — a first place in school work 

In one of the public schools m Massa- 
chusset*, just before Hallow e err, pictures of 
of a witch on a broomstick, with a cat at 
her side, ndmg toward the moon, were dis- 
tributed amongst the girls and boys of the 
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school Each of them was called upon for 
an original poem on this picture One of 
(he boys wrote 

'the vvitch’s cat was as black as her hat. 

So black as her hat was he, 

He bad yellow eyes which looked very wise. 
And he sailed high over the trees 
The«e children are given now and then 
different subjects to write stories on One 
careless, indiHerent, eighth grade lad of the 
same school once cho*e “Birds ' Gradually 
the subject got hold of him Morning after 
morning, at half past four, the spring found 
him out in the parks and fields studying 
birds Although he was absoibed in birds 
the whole tone of his school work, improved 
greatly and when in May he delivered an 
illustrated lecture before one of the teachers' 
meetings on ‘The Birds of my city ’ he was 
triumpiiant In le<s than a year he« had 
M>ahsed his whole being u uh on interest 
in one study 

They are encouraged to stand up and 
deliver speeches too In one of the schools, 
a roughly clad, uncouth boy was asked to 
recite before his classmate* He began say- 
ing, though stumbling through the broken 
periods of his ungrammatical sentence*, 

* And L<au went out after a venison, and 
Jacob s mother cooked up some goat's meat 
iili It smelled like a venison And then 
Jacob, he took the venison, f mean the 
goat s meal, to Isaac, and fssac couldn't tell 
It vvasn t Esau because ’—so the story con 
tinued for two or three minutes When it 
was ended the boy stood looking gloomily 
at the class 

“ \N ell, class, ’ queued the teacher, "has 
any one any cnticism to make ’ ” 

Instantly three fourths of the class were 
on their feet 

"Paul, «aid one manly fellow, "you 
should raise and lower your voice more ” 
The teacher turned " Yc% Mary ? ’’ 

" Paul, your grammar wasn't very good 
Aou did not make periods ’ 

One bv one, in a kindly spirit, the 
children criticised Then the teacher said 
“Paul, you did very well This is your first 
lime in this das*, isn’t it ’ ' 

“ Aes'm " 

“A'cs, Paul, you did very well, but 
Paul—’ and uiih care and precision, she 
outlined bis mistakes, suggesting in each 
case ways of avoiding them m future 


1 
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I lie public It not ^alufieJ by cltan/;in/* 
the mcihoilt onl). Ihc) ha\e, in aJditton 
to (he ulj iubjccOf introJuccJ nciv oik*. 
hke b)(;icne, Nature »tuJ), civic*. manual 
uainiiiK and domestic uiencc (u ennek 
(he clenieiiiarv school curriculum 

\S iih the help of |)f>>tio\o;>>. ifie children 
arc taii^lit ihai ihe bud} ii norlh caiinc fur 
and dcvclupini; into kocnethm^ of uhtcli 
every bay and t;ii1 ma% be proud Alto 
public licatib, and private and public 
vanttation arc emphasized 1 tom Nature 
and h r doin(;i the child is led to see the 
application of the laws ol phiiiologv and 
hyi’icne to the life of the individual and 
of ihe cummuiiiiy 

Nature study eltmenlaty settsvet, lioiti 
culture and tclioul {gardens occupy important 
places in these schools There is a tcainin(> 
111 the sequence and sit’otficaiice of the 
scasonr. given to the children as well 

Atlempis are also made to teach children 
(he relation between injividml and com 
munal life for ihiti children of hij^her 
gradei ace taken on trips to the cUv 
bureaus— water, light, health, fire and 
police Ihty also learn, in the (actoncs 
which they visit, the relation between 
industry gand individual hfe, and social 
c6ncepta are developed by newspaper and 
magazine reading and class discussions ol 
the articles and books which the children 
have read They discuss pnitiics, strike*, 
labour troubles, woman suflrage, and are 
even asked to suggest methods of making 
a given wage cover the needs of a family 
Through domestic science and manual 
training the girls are taught to make iheir 
own garments, cook and serve meals to 
teachers or to other cla<sc*, while the boys 
make furniture, sleds, derricks, bridges, and 


Icicgrapli instruments. Chair caning, 
weaving and clay moulding arc also used in 
the hand vvoik oi botli boys anil girl*. 

In many oi the schools, a regular practical 
an* course ii uffereJ, in winch children may 
elect commerce, practical arts, household 
aits or literature I lie regular Lngltvh. 
tnathrcnatics, geography, history and science 
of the upper grade* arc supplemented by 
social dancing, physical traiiimgand music. 
In aJdiiKiii to liicic tegular subjects the 
student* have, m the commercial course, 
lypewnimg short hand, hook>kccpirg, buii> 
nrss ariiiiihelic .'Kid designing, in the praC' 
iical art* course, drawing, designttig, print 
■ ng makingand lepainng , in the household 
Ills course, cooking, sewing, home-keeping, 
and liouschold arts, and in ihe literary course 
hall lime m modern language and the other 
lull in manual training and household acts 
■ he practical course is planned for the 
children who expect to leave school at 
f lurieen Curiouily cnou.,li sons of doctors, 
lawyers and weU-io do business men, boys 
and girl* preparing for tollege, and ehtldren 
who must leave scliool in a year or two, all 
flock to this kind of school. In spite of 
the fact that pupils are kept in these school* 
SIX hours a day instead ol five, as in other 
schools, the attendance here outruns ihe ac« 
commodaiion 

This kind of American education IS broader 
ilian our Indian because it adopts any study 
which stems likely to meet the needs or 
wants of any child 1 he storehouse of the 
mind ol the American child is unlocked with 
educational keys, and filled with materials, 
of which educators in India scarcely can 
dream 

Jaganvatii Kiiassa. 
Unttcrsiiy o/ P$ltiburgh, USA 


GENERAL SHOOTING OP COOLIES IN BRIPISff 
GUIANA BY Tlin POLICE 


T he pen staggers, the heart palpitates 
and the head reeir, at the very 
thought of the dismal tragedy re- 
sulting in the instantaneous death of six- 
teen Indian labourers and the wounding 

I 


of niore than thirty enacted at a Sugar 
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at tlie^ last moment when they could 
. 1 , ,l,^t with by lenient measures, a 
?ew eLl were fii.a m the coivd resulnug 
in tour deaths and some casualties 
Crowds were eery threatening and indeed 
as we heat the whole ol George 1 own (capi 
taV ol British Guiana) wa, at tli. mercy ol 
ihe rioters . . , j u 

The present disturbances which 
a tragic end and to the spectator on he 
spot was blood curdling, has be'" " “ 

Ji .v.» «nrr It was a fair and simple argu 
qI the sort u.,..een the labourers and 

r="ein°p!orer and just ''l-i 2 '?ead"lo" 

in European countne , it .vluch 

&"':i,etlT°cs'’ou"« drpended u'pon by 

"'"perhaps a bnci histoty ol the whole aHaic 
endtng lu blood sited Itom -be b=gm"mg uj 
to date miglit intccst all i =11 

rug'’h‘Hr7to’rus's.':;r"i:rse =se,y.b,ug 

■ u common with our unlottunale enslased 

brethren lu the colonies 

At a plantation called Rose Hall in -he 

rXo:t‘:;;^LLrs^^^nd 


except' a‘”ewcliildien and a acty lew >oung 
me^ were, sent - “ coolies ’ to the 


^'lonie's'^Noiv since January 1913 * 

SouU say Decembe, last, .he relations 
between ihe local autl.oi.lics and the 
M an labourers, began to show some stgus 
‘i twh tension Various causes ssete 
alsigufd lor. hr p.cscnce ol this I.elmg ol 
d contenl. and some m.sch.c.ous arch a.^s 
Iron, the managing staH eien »ent so lar 
as to ascribe it to the activity ol »g''«<>" 
and seditionisls. Later on sshen the true 
laclswetc disclosed, we ."f ? 

ll.ese shoit sighted joungslers did leel rath- 
er uplet, lot m o?det to h.de them own 
laults tlyiy were only trying to throw the 
blame at the door ol -some unLnown per- 


son or persons, svho most probably dwelt 
o ilv in ilieir imaginations 

lo ca on wilh the subject proper, 

It ts a ctstora on the Sug.r Estates here and 
wh.cl. existed lor a considetablc time at 
Rose Hall too that at the end of the grinding 
season when the Bo.ldmg (Sugar 
stop, working, the labourers, because they 
work very hard (sometime. 18 hours in the 
das and night), during this particular period, 
they ate allowed lour pounds ol sugar 
each and given lour days holiday to 
make metry^ belore -bey /'•>“ -S-" 

monotonous, ones entiul and hard and dry 

wo.k m the field On thts particular 
occasion, the manager very much 

uleased with the work ol all the people 
L the estate and promised to give thOT 
lout days’ holiday, though he did not distri- 
bute Ihe usual dole ol sugar I he people, 
however, did not mind the sugar, for thes 
were mote anxious to get a holiday, which 
isso rate in ibe sugar esiale l.le A* P-- 
in.sed. the manager gave them the holiday 
lot two days and 0.1 lire third Jay when they 
were still under the impression that they 
yvete enjoy mg a holiday and had consequent- 
ly made several arrangements to treat 
thett It.ends and guests, the driver cameiti 
and asked them 10 get to work and p antfhe 
cane lops fins sudden call to work speci- 
ally yvl.en lliete was no such emergency , suy 
onsed them and they resented the driver’s 
orders They told him that the manager 
had allowed them four dajs holiday apd 
under that impression lhe> had formed 
ceneral programmes for spending their time 
merrily On hearing this the driver, 
a pig brained villainous scamp, whose mam 
amuUment is to ill treat his fellow coun- 
trvmen, who takes bribes from all the poor 
labourers and petty farmers, whose tongue 
IS as venomous as that of a cobra and 
who IS all in all to the Manager jhe 
Estate, cursed them with as filthy a tongue 
as he could find 

The men sent some of their number to 
the Manager (of course which infuriated the 
driver more) lo ask him ihe reason for these 
sudden orders Well, he said that everything 
vvaslett to the driver and cursed them to his 
hearts content , , , 

At this ihe men slrui-k work that day 
and subsequentU learnt that seven of their 
compatriots has been summoned asdeserters. 


1 
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Inc case settled amicably for which he uis I !••< > » 1 

"7 Y "■' ■"I"”™'' ['5“" Ti';: 

haonJnl^^ particu Ufly worth mentioning Indians on the estate seeing such a big 

happened externally but noiv and then > ” - - 

through the local press it was learnt that the 
people were not contented, that they wanted 
the tr-insfer or the dismissal of the dri\er 
who made It a point (as It was alleced) to 
heap insults after insults on them whuh 
were unbearable Theyrtpresenied the case 
o the manager entreated him nax.even 
begged him to change the drixer and 
ixerseee hut to no eHect For .t seen 


..... csiaic seeing suett a Oig 

army. Uxo squads of Police all armed and 
a maKiin gun. determined not to let 
the police arrest their felloiv-countrinien, 
xvhom they considered quite innocent, 
whose only fault Was that they spoke for 
all to the authorities 

baitu"^ teader, a miniature 

r^i ,1 I ‘f'e Inspector 

»-j iiu cnecr tor .t i» seen bloo.l«h«»^*^*^ ^'u haired, with e)es 

flat'iVrs M I'wf entreating of the at the audacity 

Hatters the \anitv of most hchiUeaded un ^ Co^l'e m refusing to give 

people ind makes them worw lie onK 1"”’".""' companions He is a 

>nj Ml ai I.om. 11,1,,, " '''al lie lia.l won lairtl. 

Imm.Bralion A.coi (.„„„al i„ a umber Im, i""" ''“’“'"'i: limnan L-aine 

Sy." ''i': " u'.,'?,^.',SeV:,r Xe"'i ,;'i 

people.,, ad „o. i.oT airo^.f,; «'l.“: cl^oV':.'aT, 

during ihi, period, onfy resenting the treat •« u the lia/Jn^. r . ‘ for 

oT;::re°V"i ->1 .'.e“pa,..oX "'ele. .t l?;f„",r!,.o"' Lt.Z’ 

being thought the mcners for a Innn i .’i ^ read the A'loMcj An*.? 

EH 

yrrysB Sli: ir 

lie I “ “" "8 liieni lo a„o„ S,,. 

elioseie.n.oodbeiwooo ii o f, 

V.M ..a., .. ..roar. e ** r***® Of the In 1 1 1 a n ^ t W O and 3 $ 5000 

ahead, ooibo .cone I ho'’' “T"""’" P'>bee"b‘|a°n''i“ 'fi 

D.M,',c,raS“dhi';‘’cbic“r. ;iYS'''''be Corporal ■.n>ob'!o' ca'o'od‘''b "■ “! 

e S.»d bu. ,1.0, wore or 




proceedings will *i„ke 
reader 1 l,c*e 5 eoohes wen 
transferred lo different estates 

scene 11.. i ^ 

lice V 

n gun 


I 


‘ itv-j ireinen- 
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dous volleys into ihc crowd and then stra\ 
shots ftDoued 

I can not command an adequate \ocabu 
lai^ to describe the si.ene on that bloody 
Estate The poor coolies with their backs 
towards the police were proceeding to their 
houses and ^et the} fell dead as wild 
birds Some women and children got 
shot and met their death while silting 
in their houses quietU 

Dear countrymen, this is the way your 
compatriots are treated here You can 
yourself analyse the whole situation and 
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thus work out for yourself, that, for the 
arrest of hie people, 16 lives were lost and 
40 people wounded I wonder if the thought- 
ful people of Ind a will reali>-e the necessity 
of protesting strongly against the present 
system of indentured emigration, or they 
will still blindly believe that the glory of 
their mother country is enhanced by thus 
eviling (or letting to be exiled) their ignor- 
ant, misted and fooled countrymen 

R N Shvrma l «r s 
Geokce Tottv, 

Snitsh Guiana, South Aiuerica 


THr ORAONS OF CHOTA NAGPUR 


I( 

Teciisolog\ 

Villagi — An Orion village consists of a 
cluster of huts huddled together without an\ 
dehrtite arrangement Bus of winding alleis 
or pathway form the unly thoroughfares in 
side the village 1 he interior of the village 
with Its stinking manure pic«, filthy sink 
holes, and stagnant pools of foul water made 
all the fouUr by pigs and cattle wallowing 
m It,- is as dirty and disagreeable as lU 
outer surroundings — its bits of pretty scrub 
jungle, the open fields, and here and there 
a hill, a hill stream, or a mango grove,— are 
pretty and delightful Among the public 
places of an Oiion village are the aihra or 
dancing ground and the iffiuin^ioia or 
dormitory Sot j)je barbeJo/s of ibe vrWage 

Houses — The average Oiion tenant has 
two huts, each with four mud walls, one 
opening or doorway, and roof covered either 
With tiles or with i grass thatch 1 he grass- 
thatch has now been mostly displaced by tiled 
roofs in the central plateau, but in she more 
jungly parts in the west and south-west 
of the Ranchi district thatched houses 
are still common, and the walls are some- 
times made of twigs plastered over with 
mud and cowdung The bigger hut is 
ordinarily divided into two main compart- 
ment*, the larger compartment serving 
the purpo«es of a sleeping room, dining 
room, and kitchen, and the smaller compart- 


ment serving as the lumber room and 
granary where paddy and other gram as 
well as all sorts of pots and pans are stored 
A small teraiida is often attached to the 
hut, and serves as the sitting place, and 
old men generally sleep in this verinda 



\n Oraon hut m ih dra \ n^s on it e sial) 


At one corner of the large compartment, 
a small space is usually partitioned off 
with 1 bamboo fencing and serves as a 
(uwlhou^e 1 he smaller hut is ordinarily 


1 
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■o have more ilian t«o liuisor 
, raihcr houses uiili 1 qunii* 
nnjiular conriMnl in ilie 
inrcnor, aruf it llie back a 
hint or plot of land for 
^rimin^ kitchen \e”elablcs, 

g.- Cl ftfc _iC maize and ilie like The 

‘•^5 ^ ■»ya», ‘tfs. houses of these well to do 

^ ^ Oflons are more commo* 

respectalile Jook- 

■» tr ihan those of pnoter 

lteOr»<,Jll ,1 cp,dd, ,|t> > > Irf , I ir, „||,|, (,° J"",t''‘„I,jlds'"„r'""™5 

.hcOr.d .tap,d, pk ,«i,d rfh.cp, ■leighbol.nnBiillaEdk There 

— are no wmJo\v» and rarely 

a more than one door to a hut 

Hindu neighbours have taken 
to imiiaiing them in the 

I'—' ?>reiij\'r i'i'd’""7"'‘’ ''''1! 

- August, the poorer OiSon 

, . gaihers in fftiiJh {Pan,cu/ii 

" " » vi/Un) he an I his family 

Tl e Saj, ar or coun rv ca total Oran. l“eon it for two nr three 

weeks Even ilie Oi3on of 

used as a cattle shed, and a small lean to r-eis r.r-- . at ih.sseason 

orterrt;/da/i attached to the cow shed serves boiled for l^r* ■^•«d together and 

a. .he p.g..) In large, fa™], e,. , he de,.,r"„ 1 "’I”'’’ A“‘ '‘“"S 
centra! portion of the smaller hut is also eoadl, AU [ crop of 

used as a sleeping room, the cattle pen and or uol-. t " *"'* August Ins rorr 

fowl pen being separated each on one side afr..r u * '* ^’^''vested, and not lonu 

of the central portion. by a bamboo parti- thered . (£/e«sii;e cnrocrt«a) is ga 

tion The poorest Oraon who owns’^nlj oC 700 ^’, u”n? Pnnc, pal articles 

one hut uses the arger room as h.s sleeping paddy „ hi ^°'''7»ber wlien his low land 
eating, and cooking room, and tie s.dt Anrd or M ^ November to 

room as h.s granary and store room and dr^nlc ’ «o eat 

whereas a poit.on of the sleeping room oeLd u co''s«quentIv that is llie 

IS partitioned oH with bamboos to serve religmus'^nd" «lebrates I,,* principal 

as h.s ca tie pen, another corner av fowl pen children h.s 

Verj well to do OrSons with large families Jul, are generall"’?"* ’* and 

Senerallybad months for the aver- 


CP’ddi lies 3 V led I 1 I h c-II. 
ihc Orao stcepsal },)< in rd h s crops 
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age Oracm ra\ at, and ‘^ome member or meni' 
bers of man\ Oraon famdic^, soon after 
the winter paddy ts har\ested, annually go 
to Calcutta or its suburb* or to the labour 
districts to work tliere for a lew monilis 
In the jungly parts of the lianchi district, 
a number of weld roots or jams are col- 
lected by the Otions in January and Feb- 
ruarj and stored for use m the months of 
want J he corolla of the flowers of wtohuo 
(Bossio Inti/nlM), collected in March and 
April, IS also similaiK used by the poorer 
people 



Oraon Homcn on a joumC) 
lor a side dish, the more well to-do 
Otaun lakes duJ or pulses of \aiious sorts. 
He boils Ills dul in water only with a little 
tutmecic.and salt, f o the raiat of ordinary 
means, dal is a tuaurj whicli can be indulg- 
ed in onlj nn special occasions Out the 
poorest Oiaon manages to have some sag or 
edible leaves every dat, and for a side disli 
takes such sag boiled in mar (the starchy 
liquid drained off his boiled rice) with a little 
salt added llieordinarj Oraon does not 
generalU use ml m cooking his meals, only 
the \ery well to do Or&on li\ ing amongst 


Hindu neighbours can use oil, and that 
very sparingly for culinary purposes The 
oil thus used is obtained either from mas 
tard or from Vtger oil seed or 'U'guja (Gut- 
£Ot<a Abjssinica - As for vegetables, pump- 
kins, some sorts of a um, sweet potato, brin 
jals, jhiagi (.Luffii acula»guia)t lady’s finger, 
beans, radishes onions, and chillies, are 
Used by the OrSon, when he can get them 
In some villages only, potatoes are grown 
in limited quantities b\ well-to do Ot^ons 
Tins IS generally done for sale and not for 
consumption As for animal food the 
Oraon has no objection to eat most birds 
and animals, whether dead or killed He 
can, however, rarely afford to kill animals 
and fouls for fool e\cept on festive and 
ceremonial occasions and in Ins periodical 
hunting excuts ons 



Oraoiis lilQwmj U c bUtur or long uu ijicl 


Drmk — IJaiim or nee beer is ihe fuvouriie 
drink ol the Oraon as of other aboriginals 
of Cliota Nagpur Country liquor or pichat, 
too. Is very much in demand 1 heir exces- 
sive love of drink and characteristic impro- 
vidence have spelled the rum of man\ an 
Oraon family 

Drtss — Ihe generality of Oraons use 
clothes made of liome-spun cotton | heir 
men ordinarily wear a lorn cloth known as 
Karea ft is from 5 to 6 yard* long and 
about a foot wide ’ I he poorer Oraon white 
in Ins village, as also old men unfit for work, 
wear only a bliagoa, which is a similarly 
narrow piece of cloth about a y ard m length 
This IS passed between the thighs and fastened 
by the ends to leather-strings or dyed sirin''* 
of thread, called hardhani^ worn round 
the waist 1 he ends of the Korea arc 
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(.enfraiW oimmenied v\,ih h^ure^ ,„icr 
"‘'f"."'. n'‘ il.rcad .ind also 

(ndant balls ol fed ,hr«ad As a coiennc 
for il.eurrcr part of tlie Ixdv. xhe Oraon 
rr.V '’'«•» of coui.iiv 

clo h, and known rcpcciuftv at che 

and ilie fethhoun I he former «|,kIi .s 
al>oiit 3 sa.ds fnnu, and ,bout a \afd and a 
half III \Mdiii has two folds «ei\» toccihet 
at the bolder*, and is therefore mote suitable 
for the winier than the latter wliicli has a 
sinpie fold cni) and is usually shorter m 
length ^ ^^eU to do Oraon* ii«c blankets as 
wrarrfr* 10 the winter \Mnle out on a 
J.urnes, the well-to-do Oraon also uses a 
piece u( hurca wound round the head to 
i-etse as a pa^n or head drc*s 

Ihe ordinars Oraon woman while come 

out wears a piece ol cloth about 5,a,ds Iour 

xif/in lound Ihe waist, a porim., ol it 
being u‘ed to coser the trunk While ssoiL- 
uiginsuic ll.c home, she wears a slmitcr 

fi.rrr. about a, jards long and about a feel 

wide, wbicl, doc, net ihceforc cos er the 

3 /., *'7* As a separate 

cotcri.K lor the upper pari of ,hc bods 
med rn purnc)., and m cereinomal s.su^ 
fhewcarsa khatiria Auhn which is aboJt 
J. sards longanda sard in width. V^uH 
their second or third sear. Oraon shiWren 


Renerallj go about naked Prom his ihinl 
sear (etrlier m well to do ftniilies, and later 

,rf 

lies as also on special octaMour, the nirU 

«b„„oa, I, ,1,^1 ,eo„„ "r „ ; 
of the district not onlj men but also wime,. 
KO about without anj coier.nL abV' i- 

waist or below the knees \nd ° I * ' ° 
ol poorer oorr.r,,, rrii.'.j 'io"„ "'lo h 

/ntrlltry -Younfi Oraon women, like 

orL":!',"; p^n’a't'hTa/m",'! 

red Ih! f. , «p^J)-palm.Ieaf 

^.nchmdiat.'ra^d"' ?! 

»•» Irncih a\’o«i- ^ half 

conspicuous by ihe.r aS*"** 
nsin aruongs, ,he OrSonTL 

'» '» ijuiic as fond 
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o[ JecoratiD^ hi:> person as the jounj* 
uoiinn IS A nuniber of China beads and 
glass beads on the men wonderful ear- 
ornaments consisting of rings and brass 
pins of a peculiar shape inserted into the 
lower ctrtilege of the car«, — these are the 
principal ornaments of the Oraon )Oung 
man Over his brow a semicircle of brass 
passed round the forehead and his longhair 
IS tied up into a chignon into which 
a wooden comb or two are inserted anti 



O J il cS lie OfM? ) eh s^ioe fftyed n 
p css g sugir ca c 


somet nes a small circular looking glass 
IS placed over ihe chignon In ihcse daj 
joung Oraons particularly those living in 
the vicinity of lie town* are giving un the 
practice of w earing long hair 

Tatlooi ig — \n Oraon girl at about se\en 
years of age is tatooed bv having three 
parallel lines pricked on her forehead, and 
three on each of her two temples At 
twelve years of age again, her ivrisls back, 
legs and chest are tatooed with quaint 
figures of flowers etc The operation is per 
formed by Mi/ar women with an iron 10 


strument having three teeth and a mixture 
of cbarcoil and nil i» employed 

The House hold utensils and funature o! the 
Oraon» are praciiv. ally the same as those of 
the Mundas And as th^se were described 
in a previous article we avoid repeating 
(he same thing 

Music tl Instriiiiieiiis — The principal mu 
steal instruments m use among the Orsons 
are the nagerx or iron drum with o\ hide 
(ace the ninii f 2/ or X/ir/ which 15 an earthen 
drum with monkey skin face, long iron 
trumpets called bheur The latter is blown 
in pairs at weddings ihe 1 landal at K.aram 
Jadirn and Sohorai festivals and m dance* 
and the nagera too at Jadira, Jatra and 
Sohorat dance* as well asm weddings and 
III hunting expeditions 

Cicipiiiot —the principal almost the 
only occupation of the Oraoi is agriculture 
t ood crops paddy pulse* and 01 seeds are 
the principal Crops ^ro 1 he same imple 
menls plough harrow leveller and spade 
and the same nieihod» (transplantation and 



Ho t sugar ca e ]u ce for ^ur 


sowing) are employed b\ them as by their 
Munda neighbours Of special crops grown 
by the Orion* Colton is the most 1 nportant, 
nbiie tobacco is cultivated only by some 
Oraons and in small patches for their own 
consumption alone The cultivation of 
sugarcane is limited only to parts of the 
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Hanchi nairely (he hvc Parganas 

and 10 poriions of ilie Palamau 
district Sugarcane when liarvestcil is 
pressed either in ilic A<if/ui or nio^iar and 
pestle wiih winch oil seeds arc pressed or 
iti the Chile G/i<;iii which is a maLhine con« 
sisting of two vertical wooden rollers turn- 
ing one against another by means of a 
screw arrangement The juice extracted 


sviih the help of either of these iiiaehincs is 
boiled 1(1 large oval sliaped earthen vessels 
over a furnace with four or more lioles, on 
top of which ihesc boiling pans aie (itaceJ 
I lie seuni coming up to ihe surface is 
sLiinmed off IV ith a pcrforaied iron strainer 
or jh tn/rt 

bAR\T ClIVSLIlA Rov 


NOTES ON THE EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF INDI V 

By Kumah Narendra Nath Law, si a , e l 


Chapter 111 (Continued) 

The Slaie Dynisiy 

T lie next bultan Katkobad ruled only for 
two }ear but during this short period 
he undid much of the high tone that 
had been introduced into the society of the 
day by Sultan Qalban and his worthy son 
Prince Mahomed He vitiated the literary 
tastes of those people who came wuhm his 
inRuence by seiting,a bad example of loose 
life which they imitated ^ As was the Sultan, 
so were Ins subjects The day of literary 
societies was* gone, and wine and women 
reigned supreme It does not take a long 
time to destroy that which occupies some 
decades to build 

The progress of education was set back 
duiingthe reign of this profligate Sultan 
ln«pite of his early education under strict 
tutors in the puhie arts and manly exercises 
and inspiie ol Ins literary bent and wide 
reading, he succumbed lo the tcinptatioi s 
of wealth, when he ascended the throne 
In his time his ministers as well as the 
joung nobles of his court, his companions 
and friend«, all gave themselves up lo plea- 
sure, the example spread and all ranks 
high and low learned and unlearned ac- 
quired a taste for wine drinking and amuse- 
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Chapter IV 
The Khilji Dyiasl^ 

The establishment of a new Jynast> 
I laugurated a new and belter order of 
things Sultan JalaludJin was of a marked 
literary taste He used to pay learned men 
their due honour , and a literary atmosphere 
was created about the fO)al court which 
did not exist in the previous reign His 
companions were distinguished as well for 
their sense and courage as for (heir wit and 
goodhumour, and renowned literary men 
of the time were frequently admitted to his 
private parlies Among these may be men 
tioned the lollowing famous for their erudi- 
tion and for the works of poetry, historv or 
science that thej composed — 

Am,, K|,u.,„ Irak;, Kluvaji 

Hasaii Moveid Diwana, Amir Arslan Kula 
mj, Yakhtijar-uddm faghj. and Baky 
Khuteer ^ 

The parties were enlivened not only by 
Ihe feast of reason but also by the flovy of 
music The best singers Amir Khassa and 

m™ 1 "" "'•l™- 

rarnial sucli a, MahomrJ Shah 

ra„„ Shah. Nu..„ K|,a„, anj 

Simb'y “P 

new poem or song for il.e occasion, for 
I-irore SlaV* lVI III « 


d lar^ 
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which he was usually rewarded on the spot o 

One feature of special interest of jalalurj. 
din’s leign was that he chose the right pCf. 
son to fill up the office of the Librarian f^r 
the Imperial Library at Delhi This was a 
high post carrying with n both honour apj 
remuneration, and it was Amir Khu«ru upon 
whom It was conferred The poet who 
been a special favourite of Prince Mohamc^, 
was also held in high regird by Sultan 
Jalaluddin. During the reign of Kailcobitj, 
he was patronized by Jalaluddin Khilji, 
who settled on him a pension and rewardej 
him with 1200 tankas on his being appoint- 
ed Anzi-Mamalik Now that Jataluddm 
rose to be a Sultan, he was in a position to 
show higher honours to the poet who w^s 
accordingly appointed Royal Librarian an^j 
Keeper of the Koran, was raised to the 
peerage and was permuted towearwhi^e 
garments, a distinction confined (o tfi^ 
blood>ro)al and the nobles of the court t 

f he record of JaKluddm’i work was 
soiled by the assassination of the gre^r 
literary man oi the age, Siddy Mowla, ivh^ 
first established an academy at Delhi in the 
time of Balban Mowla was a verj piot^s 
man and was very learned His chanty 
found expression m his almshouse for the 
entertainment of fakeers, traveliers and por^r 
men of all denominations, turning none 
away from its door. Hts chanties wete 
fabulously large, and among his di$cipl«s 
and folfowers were many nobles and prince^ 
The Sultan's eldest son Khan >-Khanan used 
to visit him and call himSeli the Siddy ’s soi^ 
He was however suspected of plotting with 
his disciples against the SuUan and doine 
away with 

Jalaluddm's successor Alauddin was how- 
ever a man of a different stamp He w;,s 
so illiterate that he could not read or write, 
and so arrogant and seU-willed that men 
learning tried to avoid his court,!}; or had t^ 
remain tongue-tied in his presence As tl,e 
Empero/ did not appreciate the value 
education, he neglected that of his sons He 
did npt appoint any wise and experienced 
governors over his heir-apparent Khizr Kha.n 

• tenshta Vol I pp 292,293, and Tank),, 
Firoze-Shahi, Elliot m p 144 IT 

+ Ferishta V'oJ I, p 293 and Tankbi Fero^e 
Shahi, Elliot HI, p 144 

J Fenshia vol I, p 333 also Tatikhi Firoze Shak, 
FJIiotlir. P. tdS ^ 
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as well as over his other sons, and more- 
over, he brought them out of their nursery 
long before thei- intelligence was mature, 
and entrusted them at that stage with 
wealth and power which they abused for 
their base purposes. Buffoons and strumpets 
obtained mastery over them and their resi- 
dences weie often scenes oi riotous parties 
given up to drunken merriments ® 

(n the case of Alauddin, however, we find 
that he keenly felt within a short time the 
disadvantages of his illiterac}, and applied 
himself privately to study and soon acquired 
a knowledge of Persian which enabled him 
10 read alt addresses and made him acqua- 
inted v\i*h the best authors in the langu- 
age f 

When he made such progress in his studies 
as to be able to follow learned discourse®, 
he began to encourage discussions of literary 
subjects and show favour to “all the emin 
ent men of that age' , particularly toKazy 
Mowtana Kahranv and Kazy Moghi«uddin. 
The latter of these two men was appointed 
to explain the law to the bultan and he 
often had to qual e when hts explanations 
contradicted the Emp*ror’s pre-conceived 
notions $ The Sultan was atwajs of an 
arbitrary temper, and the best informed men 
in bis court were careful to keep down their 
knowledge to the level of his acquirements § 
When the illuminating rajs of learning 
penetrated his dark mind, we find him a 
iittfe changed from what he had been be- 
fore, and he relented a bit towards the 
literary world , and vve hear of at least one 
occasion on which his hardened mind could 
be softened by literary favour expressing it- 
self III a reward of 1000 tank&s and a gold 
embroidered vest to Kazy Moghisuddin,[| 
contrary to his expectations 

But if he showed any favours to literary 
men, they were the select few who tempor- 
arily rose in the good graces of the whimsi- 
cal Sultan, and we can take the above 
description of Ferishta, viz , tliat be showed 
favours to “all the eminent men of that 
age ’ m the sense that most of the men 
favoured, had made themselves eminent by 

• farikhi Firoze Sbahi, Elliot 111 , p 207 
t Fenshta vot 1 , p 348 
J Farishla vol I , p 348 
{ Eiphinstone vol II. p 
H remftta vol f, p 3^3 
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leilge '<uch as history (Badt and Bian), ju- 
risprudence (Fiquair, logic (Asul i Tiquah), 
theology (Asul-j-din), Grammar {Nuh), com- 
mentaries on the Koran (Tafsirl, &.c Barm 
mentions also the following other names of 
learned men of Delhi — 

®(i)K Fukhruddin Naquala, (2) K Shur- 
luddm Sarbahi, (3) M N'asiruddtn Gham, 
(4) M lajuddin Moqdum, (5) M 2ah«r- 
uddm Lang, (6) K Maghisuddin Bianuh (7} 
iM Rukunuddm Sannatiii, (S) M tajuddtn 
Kalahf, (^i) M Zahiruddin Bhakn, (tol IC 
Mahiuddin Ka‘hni, (ir) M Kamaluddin 
Kuli, (12) M Jiauddin Paili, (13'' M \lu- 
najuddiu Quahnt, ^14} M Ntzamuddin 
Kalahi, (15) M Nasiruddin Karah (j6) \I 
Nasiruddm babali, (17) M Afauddm Tajr, 
(ifi) M Kanmuddin Janhar\ , (19) \f Hajat 
iilultant Quadirr, (20) H Kaniiduddin 
Mukhlas, (21) M Barhanuddin Bhakn, 1,22) 
M. Aftakharuddm Barm, (23! M Hasa* 
muddm Sutkh, (24) M Ohiuddm Mulha, 
(25) M Alauddm I\ark, (, 2 < 5 ) 'I Hasa- 
muddm Ibn bhadi, (27) M Hamid- 
uddm Uaniani, (28) M. Sahabuddm 
Multani. {29I M Tukhruddm Hansni, (30) 
M Fukhruddm Shaquaquil, (31) M Suka- 
huddm Satrki, (32) K Z'nuddin Naquala, 
(33)Djiuddtn Razi, (34) M Alauddm Sudr ul 
bharia, (35) M Mir&n Marikla, (36) M Naji- 
buddin Sawi, (37) M Shamsuddm I urn, (38) 
M Sadruddin OandhaW, (39) M Alauddm 
Lahon, (40) M. Shamsuddm Bahi, (41 K 
Shamsuddm Gazrum, (43) M badtuddm 
Tiwi, (43) Mamuddm Lum, (44) 

Altakharuddm P&zi, (45) M Maziuddin 
Andehm, (46) M Nazmuddin Intashar. 

There were aUo M Vlimuddm, Jamal 
uddm Shatibi, Alauddm Makn, Khoja Ziky, 
the latter three being specialists in the 
Koran 

At this time m Delhi there were many 
famous Musakiaramts (like Hindu Kathaks) 
such as, M Imaduddin Hiisan. they per- 
formed their Tazlirs once a week and 
people flocked to hear them M Hamid and 
M Lafif, and their sons, M Ztauddm 
Sunarai and M Shahabuddin Khalili were 
also noted for their ability in this «pbere 

Amir Arsalan was a great historian, while 
Kabiruddin was noted for his eloquence 
and proficiency in belles letlres m general 

His Fatehnamah is spoken ol by Barm 

J M = \fouIana 


an evcellent work, with this defect that 
the darker aspects of Alauddm were not 
touched at all m the book 

In the healing art, M Badruddin Damas- 
qui, M Sadruddin, Yewani Tadib, Alimud- 
dio, etc made themselves famous. 

Barm mentions also a few noted astro- 
logers, minstrels and musicians of the time 
Though there were so manv famous learn- 
ed men, Alauddm, is the historian sajs, did 
not appreciate their merit ® 

It IS indeed an ironi of fate that the reign 
of an Lmperor who did not like learned men 
and did so niani (fiiiig^ alike harmful and 
reprehensible should form an important 
chapter in the Iiterarv history of Muham- 
madan India but there are parado'ces in 
national as also m individual life 
One fact important for our purpose should 
be noticed, before we leave Alauddm’s 
reign Now that more than a century had 
elapsed since Muhammad Chore s arrival 
m India, there had already begun a racial 
mtermitture which was no doubt small, 
and a linguistic mingling and intercourse 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
brought about by the pressure of natural 
laws that operate m these circumstances 
The marriage of Dewal Devi, the daughter 
of the Haja of Guzrat, with Prince Khizr 
Khan, the eldest son ol Sultan Alauddm, 
which inspired a poem of Amir Khasru, 
shows that there had already been a breach 
in the social partition separating the Hindus 
from the Muhammadans, and it is super- 
iluous to point out that linguistic inter- 
changes had long preceded it. 

The reign of Mobarik Khilji, the succes- 
sor of Sultan Alauddm, is another period 
of retrogression in literary history. We 
notice in many of his actions a repetition 
of the loathsome deeds of Kaikobad In 
Delhi, Mobarik gave himself up to a course 
of the most degrading and odious debau- 
chery " From such a ruler it is futile to 
expect any great attention to educational 
matters There was however one bright 
feature of his reign The Cmperor restored 
the lands that had been confiscated by his 
predecessor, which no doubt meant the 
resuscitation of many a dead or moribund 
educational institution 

• Torthe above information vide Tarikhi Tiroie- 
Shahi of /lauddm Barm (Bibliotheca Indica) Pp 
34»— jb/ 
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SOMF THOUGHTS ON THE DESTINY OF INDIA 


T he temper ti5 this article will appear to 
most of those who may read »i to be 
V sionary in the extreme and to talk 
wildh of apocaltpse and crisis It suffers 
from these faults of set purpose Our times 
cry aloud of crisis an f where there is no 
vision and no unteilmR of the truth the 
people perish Now and then there have 
been periods m the world s historv vvheri lO 
the course of a few short decades deep go 
ing transformations have been effected 
vihose inftvitnce has been suftcient to maiV 
oH the age that followed as wholly and 
radicaUj different from that sshich preced 
ed, and to justify the saving that a nation 
or an empire of nations or a whole civiliza 
tion was at that t me born into the world 
There are many indications that we live at 
present in the midst of such a creative 
epoch an epoch the scope of whose influ 
ence must be vastl> w ider than that of anv 
similar era of the past East and West we 
^e movements on foot amongst men nl 
which the result cannot but be the mo hfica 
tion for better or wor'eof the whole state 
and nature of human society It is a lime 
of universal change and travail an age call* 
ingi as perhaps no other age has ever called 
for a strong statement of eternal truth, 
which shall mould the future that it may be 
better than the past an age demanding as 
Its deepest need stcong men to make that 
statemerif 

The Roman world of the first century 
after Christ was outwardly marvellously 
prosperous she was crowned with thriving 
\ov.w& iwl Uvule prosviw.e% Wevved 

with peace and a strong government , her 
civilization was cultured and even benevol- 
ent Yet for all her outward well being she 
was inwardly as a sepulchre full of dead 
mens’ bones Juvenal and Tacitus tell u<, 
I I polished phrase' but vvith a blaci tinder 
current of hopele«sne", of criminal luxury 
linked vvith crushing poverty and abject 
slavery they tell us ol a society encAated 
by matenali'm and nauseated with its own 


prosperity , they tell of a continual hectic 

striving after the good things of this world, 
and of the due issue of such striving in the 
suicide of despair We read m their histon- 
es and poems of a civilization founded ulti- 
mately on force and greed and cruelty, in 
whose midst are already sown those seeds of 
dissolution and disaster whi h must everfind 
congenial soil m such an environment I he 
noblest spirits of those times, such men as 
Seneca or Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius, 
xbougb \btvt toutage could wtvet be master- 
ed, yet were wholly helpless in their 
attempts to stave off the impending ruin , 
even a benevolent humanitarian hke Pliny 
shows to us nothing but a melancholy figure 
of well meaning ineptitude m an age 
that needed strong men with prophetic 
insight The world cried out in despair 
(or a new evangel and a wholly new 
era springing therefrom At length the 
message came, not from stoic or patrician 
philosopher, not from the Imptiial City , 
but from a group of peasants and from 
a people weak, despised and hated I he 
Christian Church was launched Irom Judaea 
upon the dark waters of that sad world, 
like a miracle the hatred and despair gave 
place to love and hope, and the engine was 
lorged that lilted hurope sale across a 
thousand years of barbansni 

How was this achieved? It was achieved 
because a body of men arose who had com- 
plete confidence in the omnipotence and the 
good will of the 'piriliial power behind the 
universe They gazed out of the pit la 
-which they and their age lay to a bright 
land where love reigned , and they knew 
that It was their lives purpose to make the 
governing principles of that land the rules 
of life m this earth also In proportion as 
they trusted the eternal behind the temporal 
they were lifted cleat out of their environ 
Rient and were able to naturalize lieav en 
on earth To such men persecution and 
contempt mattered nothing They were 
pioneers of a new era, they walked m 
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another world where $in and greed and 
materialism had no place, their life was 
already eternal , the cross or the stake could 
have no terrors for the citizens of that king- 
dom which the3 both inhabited and pro 
'claimed If their ideal has been clouded, if 
the picture has grown dark again, the failure 
must not be laid at the door of those early 
heroes, but ol their successors whose dreams 
were baser and whose faith was less 

Historical analogies are notoriously mis 
leading, but at times thev may serve to 
point useful lessons There is perhaps 
something to be learnt from the comparison 
of the Roman world of the first two cen 
tunes after Christ with our modem world 
of to daj Running through our own liter- 
ature there is an undercurrent of cniicism 
and indictment comparable w nh the bitterest 
passages of Tacitus or Juvenal , appearing 
now in such a writer as Edward Carpenter, 
now in the satires ol Punch now m the 
average societt novel, we may mark again 
that weariness of satiated materialism, that 
violent disgust at the uureality, wickedness 
and cruelty of the whole organization of 
social life, that impotent unconscious erj mg 
for salvation and relief which is branded 
on every page of the old Roman vvnters 
There are many who, though themselves 
of the West, have turned aw a) sick at heart 
from the spectacle ol WcMern civilization, 
from the mad haste to be rich from the 
furious folly of speculation, from the head- 
long exploitation of resources inanimate 
and human, from the indolent luxury of (he 
wealthy, from the insipid ennui of those 
who need do no honest work They have 
felt acutely the hideous shame of our slums 
with their unemployment, their destitution, 
their stunting ol childrens' lives and blasting 
of childrens souls by the sheer pressure of 
a poisonous enMronment They have been 
appalled perhap» most of all by the dark 
crime of international enmitv, by the arma- 
ments piled up in fruitless rivalry, each ad- 
dition nullified as soon as made by a cor- 
responding <acrificg on the part of the 
possible enemv, but each fresh increment 
paid for by the blood and the sweat and the 
tears of (he poor . Ihese things and many 
more like ihcm may well cause us to believe 
that Europe is indeed “ ranting into bar- 
barism.’* Like that of the Roman world, 
our modern civ ihzation y iclds many evidences 
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that It IS rotten at root, falsely founded on a 
basisof greed and selfishness , and if this be: 
so there can be nothing ahead of it bui 
disaster 

It IS true enough that there are in thtf 
West many signs of a new hope There i# 
a deeper conception of social duty amongst 
those who believe that in the last analysis 
salvation comes only through religiou? 
faith There is a wide spreading conviction 
of the sterling value ol free institutions and 
a free education There is a new and potent 
school of thinkers who oppose war from the 
economic standpoint, and who thus adopt 
the only tvpe of argument calculated to 
appeal eH,.ctnely to (he minds of their con- 
temporaries Above all there is throughout 
(he west a growing consolidation of L,*bour, 
and a belief amongst the people themselves 
that thetime IS swiftly coming when they 
shall be able to say to selfish capitalist and 
reactionary militarist “ Stop this fooling,” 
and to enforce the command 

Yet It may well be doubted whether, 
tiiulatis mutaiidiSy these hopeful signs amount 
to more (han did those m the Roman World 
of the first century after Chnst The ideals 
of (he new movements in th^ Christian 
Church arc m many respects lofty , but in 
many respects also they are opportunistic 
There is a tendency to rely on temporary 
palliatives of deep social wrongs, to use 
the arm of the flesh, m the shape of Charity 
Organ zations, and to forget the arm of 
the Spirit, which is Love, to dilute true 
religion with arr and ceremonial and 
impressive preaching, and forget that the 
true vocation of the Church is to tread the 
wav of the cross Unless conditions change 
swiftly and radically we shall continue to 
look in vain from the Western Church for 
a prophetic message of life and power such 
as our time needs— a message that shall 
bring amongst us in actual /act a new 
age, a message and a iransforination such 
as was brought to the Roman world by the 
early Church 

There is great hope, but great danger 
also in the uprising of Labour, there is 
danger of casting ou, Beelzebub by Beelze 
bub, of establishing in place of the domin- 
ance of the capiialui a neu dominance of 
the trade Lnions or o( a wholly materi- 
alistic socialism 

Where, as in Australia, Labour has be- 
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another world where sin and greed and 
materialism had no place their hfe was 
already eternal , the cross or the stake could 
have no terrors for the citizens of that king- 
dom which they both inhabited and pro 
•claimed If iheir ideal has been clouded, if 
the picture has grown dark again, the failure 
must not be laid at the door of those early 
heroes, but of their successors whose dreams 
were baser and whose faith was less 

Historical analogies are notoriously mis- 
leading, but at times thei may serve to 
point useful lessons There is perhaps 
something to be learnt from the companson 
of the Roman world of the first two cen 
tunes after Christ with our modern world 
of to da^ Running through our own liter- 
ature there is an undercurrent of criticism 
and indictment comparable with the biiiere:>t 
passages of Tncitus or Juvenal, appearing 
now in such a writer as Edward Carpenter, 
now m the satires of Punch, now in the 
average societt novel, we may mark again 
that weariness of satiated materialism, that 
violent disgust at the uureality, wickedness 
and cruelly of the whole organization of 
social life, that impotent unconscious crjmg 
for salvation and relief which is branded 
on every page of the old Roman writers 
There are many who, though themselves 
of the West, have turned away sick at heart 
from the spectacle of We»tern civilization, 
from the mad haste to be rich, from the 
furious folly of speculation, from the head- 
long exploitation of resources inanimate 
and human, from the indolent luxury of the 
wealthy, from the insipid ennui of Iho'e 
who need do no honest work They have 
felt acutely the hideous shame of our slums, 
with their unemployment, their destitution, 
tVieir stunting ol childrens' lives and blasting 
of childrens’ souls by the sheer pressure of 
a poisonous environment They have been 
appalled perhaps most of all by the dart 
crime of international enmity, by the arma- 
ments piled up in fruitless rivalry, each ad- 
dition nullihed is soon as made by a cor- 
responding «acrific< on the part of the 
possible cnemv, but ‘each fresh increment 
paid for by the blood and the sweat and the 
tears of the poor . These things and many 
more like them may well cause us to believe 
that Europe is indeed " rattling into bar- 
barism.” kike that of the Roman world, 
our modem civilization y lelds many evidences 


that it IS rotten ftt root, falsely founded on a 
basisof greed and selfishness , and if this be 
so there can be nothing ahead of it but 
disaste' 

(t IS true enough that there are in the 
West many signs of a new hope There is 
a deeper conception of social duty amongst 
those who believe that m (he last analysis 
salvation comes only through religious 
faith There is a wide spreading conviction 
of the sterling value of free institutions and 
a free education There is a new and potent 
school of thinker:, who oppose war from the 
economic standpoint and who tlius adopt 
the only type of argument calculated to 
appeal eff ctivcly to the minds of their con- 
temporanea Above all there is throughout 
ibe west a growing consolidation of Labour, 
and a belief amongst the people themselves 
that the time IS swiftly coming when they 
shall be able to sav to selfish capitalist and 
reactionary militarist ” Stop this fooling,” 
and to enforce the command 

Yet It may well be doubted whether, 
miitotis iiiulandis, the»e hopeful signs amount 
to more than did those in the Roman World 
of the first century after Chnst The ideals 
of the new movements in thr* Christian 
Church are m many respects lofty , but in 
many respects also they are opportunistic 
There is a tendenev to rely on temporary 
palliatives of deep social wrongs, to use 
the arm of the fiesb, in the shape of Charity 
Organizations, and to forget the arm of 
the Spirit, which is Love, to dilute true 
religion with arr and ceremonial and 
impressive preaching , and forget that the 
true vocation of the Church is to tread the 
way of the cross. Unless conditions change 
swiftly and radically we shall continue to 
look in vain from the Western Church for 
a prophetic message of hfe and power such 
as our time needs — a message that shall 
bring amongst us m actual fact a new 
age, a message and a transformation such 
as was brought to the Roman world by the 
early Church 

There is great hope, but great danger 
also m the uprising of Labour there is 
danger of casting out Beelzebub by Beelze 
bub, of establishing m place of the domin. 
ance of the capitalist a new dominance of 
the Trade Unions or of a wholly materi- 
alistic socialism 

tri Australia, Labour has be- 
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come pohlically iuprcme the (c^UlaUQn 
of Its dreami -or llieir partial realization 
has ( nly l)roui,h* Rteatci eviW lUcU a» 
militar«.in and Asiatic exclusion I he 
ideals ol the new labour arc too ohen 
crassly materni and disregard the (unda 
mental necessity of character as the basis 
and ground work of all social prO'peril\ 

As \as the case m ancient I^ome there 
IS hope and prosperity amongst us but 
heneaih it all there is an undercurrent of 
despar which is the real meaning of our 
age because that age is founded awry \\e 
have ut voices of courage and cnnsolattnn 
as thev had their Seneca iheir Pliny and 
then Marcus Aurelius but nowhere is there 
a prophet nowhere any man or group of 
men who speak ihe Truth ol God to mens 
inmost souls with authorilv and irresastible 
power as the first apostles spoke It to their 
world 

From such considerations and a thousand 
Others there are many who have cried alourl 
to God for a ne V apocalypse fora wholly 
new revelation of Himself and Hts will for 
the world ihst shall sum up for our age all 
Hi« other revelations of all the ages and 
shall lift us clear of our makeshift shackled 
present into t new world of life and light 
and brotherhood 

We need a Messenger a nation of Msssen 
gers a new Isreal, from whom shall come to 
the whole earth that salvation which God 
IS for ever longing to pour forth upon 
mankind 

Many who look for this new dawn hate 
turned to the Cast in despair at the replete 
materialism of the west They have turned 
to India India with her immemorial tradi- 
tions of the surpremacy of the spiritual over 
the material India too often despised by the 
rich and mighty peoples of the earth India 
weak ptihaps and poor in the good things 
of this world, but through all ages rich in 
the things ol God T hey have dreamed 
that from India may come the new Message 
of savation for which the world waits and 
they have dared to hope and to pray that 
this may be so indeed Ihey have Sought 
earnestly among the new life now awaken- 
ing in India for ihe signs of this dawn In 
the search many good and noble ambitions 
have come to light the desire that India 
may be self sufficing economically, that 
she may enjoy the blessings of universal 


caucatlon, free invlitutions, inimunitv from 
fiinine and pestilence, and many siinilar 
tdeaU All such aspiration* arc good, and 
vet thev are not the highesr and the best , 
they arc m a sense but a following of the 
example of tlie West when wc of the West 
have been turning to India to seek from 
her for a new example for ourselves 

Is there anywhere any sign that India 
has in her the capacity to realize that her 
destiny maybe higher thin the following 
of the West niay extend even to llie guid- 
ance of the West intr> a new way of life, 
and to the foundation arnntigvl men of a 
nevv soc al order a new phase of the 
eietnal Kingdnnv of God upon earth At 
tune* it seems at ilioiigh even her noble't 
sons were but striving to drag their mo'her- 
laiid into the morass of self seeking mater 
■altsm in which we of the West now 
valtnw I* there the fainirst justification 
for the hope that India may yet, uo Icr the 
hand of Ciod be the medium nf a new re 
velation to the whole world of the true 
mcaoing o* human life and of >he supremacy 
ol the spiritual over the material? 

Those who incline to answer lueh ques- 
tions in the negative should follow the 
example of two Westerners who visited 
the Ourukula at Hardvvar of late I here 
they wiU tee much that seems too reaction- 
ary and retrospective, and much that pro- 
vokes criticism on other grounds, but they 
Will realize that here at least there are signs 
of the coming dawn signs that India has 
still burning at her heart the capacity to 
launch out unreservedly upon the sufficiency 
of God Here are three hundred boys and 
young men, committed to spend sixteen 
years of their life m this one place, under 
austere discipline with the common object 
that when their lime comes they may go 
forth to proclaim to (heir fellows that the 
things of the spirit are greater than the 
things of the flesh that a pure selfless life 
IS the foundation of individual and national 
happiness that the 'hrghest good of all is 
the character that is framed on communion 
with the Eternal I Rat this institution is 
not merely the fruit of any single en- 
thusiast, whose work will perish with him 
IS shewn bv the fact that it is supported by 
a great and growing bodV of men md 
women in all parts of the country, a body 
which gives both its money and its sons 
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by those who love her most 

\Ve ol the West must ihu-il. God out 


brothers at Hatdwar, lor you “"‘J 
work because there is at the Gurukula a 
Hope not lor India alone, but lor the whole 
earth You are labouring lor greater things 
than you know Your ellorls ate lor all 
mankind and lor all eternity 
look for the dawn ";= 
ol the lose and power ol God must call 
noon Him to grant “ f, " 

are ol sour spirit whatever their laith may 
be His own wisdom and grace lor a task 
that IS beyond soot strength or the strength 
of any man 
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T HI delibcfaiion uhich ended 

election oi Oihman lasted three day 
lot with the esseption ol 
man Ibn Aul the test ol the "“"''"'f 
Omat were men, load ol 
their own claims to the C p , . 

Abdu, Bahman whom 

. Je’yTould nominate ise.e 
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and immense donations Irom llie s^tate 
lieasuty, did mote damage to ilie Caliph in 
public Vslimation than even deviations Irom 
die ttad.fons and practices ol the earlier 
dass These kinsmen were mostly men svhn 
mtbe, penonallv ot whose patents had vigo- 
touslv opposed Islam and svho, by their im- 
moral enndnet had caused public seandaland 
had prosoked public indignatioi. Thus 
gradually passed into ihc family oi Olliina.i 
fmmense sscal.h and P°,'' Ah.^ 

posset-a family sshicli, hke 
SuKan, ihe arch enemy of Mohamed, traced 
Its descent horn Omayya whde the des- 
cendants ol Hash.™ (and the Prophet be- 
longed to this lam.ly) ss ere robbed ol all 
inlloence m the gosernmenl 1 his slate 
of affairs embittered both Ah and his 
oarlv and power loving Talha 

Zuba.r No less indignant uas the party 
of the orthodox because of the redaction 
of the Our an— their grievance being that it 
vvasco7ned through without th^ir consulta- 
tion and advice and that the Caliph had 
decreed the destruction of all older copies 
whereby no correction or criticism was 

^°Th?' complaint against Othman grew 
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louder and louder The discontent be- 
came more and more str deritly ^ocal on 
account of the administration of his un- 
popular governors ml the feeling of resent 
ment was fed and fanned into flame by All, 
Palha and Zubiir, who had a large follow- 
ing in Egvpt Bassora and Kufa 

Onl\ bvria (where Moawiah ruled as 
go\ ernor; was free from mutinous revolutions, 
since he alone was capable of discharging the 
duties entrusted to him by Othman In 
Egypt where the party of All was strongly 
represented. It was already taught that 
Mohamed would some day rise from the 
dead and that until then All had been ap 
pointed his tarin Thus was laid the founda 
tion for the later e\travagant doctrines of 
the 5/11 ites which even went the length of 
declaring the Iiiiaiin descended from him 
as representatives of God on earth nay as 
a part of the divinity itself Probably 
under the secret guidance of Ali Talha and 
Zubair and assisted by their gold the 
malcontents agreed and resolve! to march 
together to Medina to for<.e Othman to 
depose his governors In Egvpt Abdullah 
Ibn Abi Sarh the foster brotliet of Oihman 
who, after the recapture of Alcaandna. 
was appointed governor of the entire pro 
Vince in the place of Ainr was to make 
room fur Ntohamed, a son of \bu Dakr and 
a trusted friend of \li In kufvthe Omajvad 
Said Ibn Aa*, who was «o unwise as to call 
his province the Garden of the Quraish, was 
to resign his place in favour of Abu Musa 
Al Ashari the deposed Governor of Bas<ora 
And further Abdullah Ibn Vmir, another 
cousin of the Caliph, was to be removed 
from the Governorship of Bassora 

Othman received information of the 
design and summoned his Governors 
to Medina to discuss suitable measures 
to suppress the insurrection His council 
could arrive at no common decision, 
and the Caliph himself old and wavviing, 
could not adopt a Arm line of policy It is 
however said that he decided, in accordance 
with the view of the Governor of Bassora. 
to divert the activity of the rebels by means, 
ofa foreign war whereby the internal revolu 
tion would cease bv itself But Malik ut- 
Avhtar, chief of the Kufans and an instru- 
ment in the hands of 1 alha and Zubair who 
had placed their vv eahh at his diiposal. frus 
trated this decision He went ahead of the 


Governor® (then proceeding from Medina), 
occupied with the rebels the approach to 
Kufa, and compelled him to return to 
Medina 

lo the helpless Caliph no oilier course 
was left than to appoint, according to, 
the wishes of Al-Ashtar, Abu Musa as the 
Governor of Kufa 1 he Kufans clearly saw 
that, y lelding as Othman was, they would 
secure their object by making him depose 
his Governors and setting up in their stead 
men of their own party They , therefore, 
l ept up communication with Bassora and 
Kufa and before Oihman was in a position 
to oppose them they had carried out the 
decision formed by them The overawed 
Caliph hushed the rebellion into silence by 
granting all manner of cvnccssion«, but 
bad tliey withdrawn when he repent- 
ed ®‘ his weakness I he conspiracy ex- 
tended more and more, and in the following 
h '' » *356 A D )ihech„',o( 
ihe rebels, wiih a still larger number, started 
Iromrustai kufa and Bassora for Medina 
Uihman had only a few hundred men at his 
disposal He was therefore constrained to 
givem to the Egyptians who constituted 
the larger portion of the rebels, and to ao- 
point the hated Mohamed, the son of Abu 
Uakr, as the governor of Cgynt This 
concession which meant tl.e renunciation of 
h.s sovereignty, was not made seriously 

'"3 ■» Wt nd ol 111, rebel! 

l ''”P> 'ran. 

A. !„„„ a, ,i,e Cevptren. bad wiih- 
fb^Ab. ba'.'b "'If" T“ 

mnAbibarh with a letter confitniinc his 
appointment afresh, and ur,,ing him at the 
same time to chastise Mohamed and h,s 

Lueron '6^ kund‘’ihat 

letter on his person, they decided stra.^hr 

thereupon ill treated m the ""af 

'vilh difficulty r^an^red ,n 

his residence which a handful nf 

from surprise Now he was cinel" 
resign,but when he i 1 upon to 
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to die rather than to surrender the 
sovereignty entrusted to him bv God, his 
house %V3S besieged and all «upply of pro\i 
sions cut off 

1 he rebels, reluctant to slay a man, gTa\ 
with \ears, who like All, was the son in law 
of the Prophet, and who had sacrificed 
much for the success of Islam, had hoped to 
starse h>m into surrender But, after several 
weeks ot siege, when they apprehended the 
arrival of Moawiah with his Sxrians 
for the protection of the Caliph they 
adopted extreme measure: They 'et fire to 
the gate of his house, and while Merivan 
was defending the approach to the house of 
the Caliph the son of \huBakrwiih his 
followers from another side burst into (he 
chamber of the Caliph The Caliph was at 
once killed (tyth June 656' For three days 
his corpse lay uncared for None ventured to 
show (he last honours to it Only on the 
fiurth day some Oniayy ads secretly and m 
all haste brought it to the buna! ground, 
and were content with burying turn outside 
the wall which encircled it 

in spite of the civil war which under 
Oihman afflicted the Muslim empire war 
continued abroad, and many successful 
military operations were conducted by the 
much maligned governors fn North Africa 
Abdullah I Ibn Abi barh extended the Iron 
tier of the empire as fvr as fvairwan In 
Persia, Walid Ibn Uqba, who Kter, at the 
instance of Ali, was deposed for drunken- 
ness, reduced the province of Adheibaijan 
to subjection and also made conquests in 
Armenia aud Avia Minor where lie worked 
in concert with Moawiah Further, under 
Othman, Moawiah conquered the rsland of 
C\pru« Abdullah Ibn \mir chasiived the 
rebels in I ars and conquered Per»epoliv, 
then he proceeded to Khorasan where 
Yazdajerd several times, with the help of 
the 1 uceon^anv, tried the fortune of war, 
but was 'eventually killed in the flight 
The Muslims then advanced vtctotiously 
to the Oxos 

Alj, Hasax AXb Moawiah 
A whole week pavsed away after the 
murder of Othman before a fucceuor was 
appointed 'The three leaders of the insurre- 
tron Ml, Talha and Zubatr, had hoped that 
Oihman would voluntarily resign, as everv 
one of them had Ins eye eagerlv bxed upon 
the vacant throne Cither out of faith in 
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his divinelv ordained sovereignty or 
becauve of ifie hope of help (hat he enter- 
tained or possibly because of the belief that 
they would not dare to kill him — what- 
ever be the real cause — Othman disappoint- 
ed them in their expectations 1 he rebels 
had to smifch and befoul themselves with 
tlie blood of the Caliph and the successor 
had to receive the crown from hands soiled 
with murder and spoliation This fact 
accounted for the hesitation on the part of 
the aspirants to grasp at the throne More- 
over every one of them knew that m the 
event of success he would expose himself 
not onlv to the implacable animosity of 
the (WO rivai» but that he would al&o have 
to face the opposition of the entire house of 
Omavsa which had «ccured an increasing 
II fluence at \lekka and which in Syria, 
where Moawiah ruled as governor, com- 
manded a powerful arms Only after a 
great deal of reluctance and much insistent 
( re»sure on the part of the Medinites to 
accept the Calipaic and to end anarchy and 
civil war w'is Mi induced to receive the 
homage I o avoid the oath of allegiance 
several influential men left Medina But 
lallia and /ubair were compelled by the 
Cgvptiansto lal e ilie oath of fealty to All 
\lis first act as a Caliph could not but 
be the deposition of the hateful governors 
if he wanted to show that his opposition 
to Oihman arovc not from a desire to obtain 
power but to remove the existing evifs 
But such a policv, as might be expected, 
resulted not only m his own unpopularity 
but also in the unpopulantv of his whole 
parly Of the governors whoever could resist 
him did rc'isl him, and refused obedience 
to him and called for vengeance forOlhman 
But this ret^ucst Ah could not po<stbfy 
accede to, partlv because he was a parttceps 
cnmniis 111 the coiivpiracv, and partly 
because that would mean condemnation of 
those most devoted to him 

Salil Ibn Hunaif, the governor elect of 
Syria, was beaten back from the frontier of 
STria bv the cavalrv of Moawiah A 
similar fate befell Amniar Ibn Shihab* 
who vvas to lake over charge ofthe governor- 
ship of Kufa from \bu Musa He was told 
that before ev erv thing ehe Othman’s blood 
must be avenged I he new governors of 
Fustat and fla^sora su,.cecdrd in taking 
• See Mu r s \i laU c-f the larly C *I phatc p j(>3 
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up ihcir posts but iliej could hardly give 
their lull support to Ah as their attention 
was diverted to the anti All parties that 
were formed here and there 

The province of Yaman submitted 
to the new governor but the out going 
officer had managed IQ empty the treasury, 
and ihtrcbv to enrich the enemies of 
All who withdrew to MeUka and there 
declared him to he the murderer of 
Olhman and preached rebellion At their 
head stood lalba and ^ubair who had fled 
from MeUl a, as well as Ayasha the widow 
of the Prophet whose haired of All was 
far more intense than was her love for her 
brother Mohamed the leader of the Egyptian 
rebels and the real murderer of Olhman Ali 
at first proposed to hasten to Mekka to 
suppress the insurrecticn in the holy town, 
hut his enemies had repaired to Dassora 
where, so strong was the party of lalha 
and that of the expelled governor, Abdullah 
Ibn Amir — the two having combined 
together— that they had hoped to lake 
possession of the town without much serious 
effort and then 1 1 form an alliance with ihe 
Kufans against All 

1 he governor Othman Ibn Hunail could 
not prevent Ay asha from occupying a portion 
of the town with her people but he vigorously 
resisted her when she openly preached 
insurrection Nor indeed were people want 
mg who blnmcd lier unwomanly conduct 
and <et down lalha and <^ubakr as traitors 
and leaders of the insurrection against the 
Caliph Olliitian ' 

By deceit and Treason these 1 e , lalba and 
Zubair, managed to drive away the governor 
ol All, but in doing so they compleiciv 
forfeited the public esteem and confidence, 
and none but a few of the people of Bassora 
joined them wlicii U actually came to a 
battle with All 

All left for Ba^sora wlien Ik. learnt that 
Ayasiia had gone there with her followers 
He had some 900 men wuli l.im and this 
IS an elciciuent commentary on the scant 
syinpalln which he found with the Mrth- 
nitcs He halted at the frontier between 
Arabia and Iraq and sent messengers to 

Kufa to summon the auxiliaries from there 

At first Abu Musa, the dismissed governor, 
strove to win the Kufans over for Talha, 
but when he failed in his effort he tried to 
make them at iea«t indifferent spectators 


of the war In the Mosque where All's 
invitation wav read out he declared that 
the dispute between Ali and his rival was 
a purely sevular dispute which they might 
settle as best as they could , that the true 
believers need not worry themselves about 
It, that only so long as Othman was alive 
was It their duly to take up arms on his 
behalf and for his protection 

Not until All had sent his son Hasan, 
the grandson of the Prophet, to Kufa and 
had promised to make Kufa his home, 
after victory was won, not until several 
eloquent and influential men had pointed 
out on the one hand the right and the 
claims of Ah and on the other the necessity 
of rendenng him help to put an end to 
dispute and division, not until then did 
3000 men hasten to the camp of Ah 
lo these in Ihe mcnnlime, several thous* 
and joined from various parts of Arabia, 
an f Abu Musa was driven out of Kufa 
by \lahk u 1 Aslitar Strong as Ah was to 
attack ihe enemy in Rassnra he yet, to pre* 
vent further bloodshed entered into nego» 
tiaiion wtihthem, and was weak enough 
to exclude from h>s troops men who had taken 
part in the murder of Othman, for Ayasha had 
made this a condition precedent lo any 
negotiations whatever 1 hese rebels now 
apprehended that for the sake of p^ace they 
would be saerified or at least shelved 

Before day hreal , before any final ar 
rans^meni h.d |,elw=en 

All and Ajaslia, lliey aiiacl cd the hostile 
iroop, Irea.oni 1 „a™ i „a> ihe erj 
on all s,de< And the. when ihe day dawn- 
ed there was a lonnal haiile, winch is 
knownas ihe " bailie ol ihe camel” be- 
cause Ayasha, seated on a camel led the 
^hen" and urfied 

had lafl “’I Zotor 

and. Irenas Sen erpine"”' 

con„de,.t,o„''a"d -InThS b^'k Td"’MeTna 

conquer with their aid the ■ 
dangerous rival Moaw 
, ■ Proi 

i prepared for w 


>v er the 
nable him to 
till remaining 
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COMMUNAL life IN INDIA 


(From the Bengali 0/ R tvuidranath Tagore) 

I N India war, maintenance of public 
peace, and administration of justice 
have been functions of the kui^ But 
eiery other task, from education to water 
supply, has been so naturally dischaiged 
by soaeiy that though new dynasties have 
swept like the Bood Qi.er our country with 
e\ety new centut\^ vet the^ have failed to 
brutalise us by destrovvng our religion 
they have failed to rum us by destroying 
our societv King may have fought king 
tn endless succession but in our murmur 
mg bamboo thickets, m our shady mango 
groves, temples have raised their heads 
hospices for pilgrims have been erected, 
tanks of vvater have been dug, the village 
school master has taught mental 'inthmetic 
the sacred literature has been taught m 
the Sanskrit Colleges, the Ratnayan has 
been read aloud in the assembty^hall of 
the temple, the village courtyards have 
resounded with the dm of sacred chanting, 
without a break Our society has never 
depended on outside aid, and no outside 
trouble has ever robbed it of life and vigour 
today It IS a small matter that we have 
to lament for the scarcity of drinking water 
m Bengal A matter of far deeper regret 
IS the root cause of such scarcity today 
the heart of out communitv is no longer 
turned tovards the community, all our 
attention has been directed oulvvards 

Our heart s current had hitherto kept the 
cool shady villages of Bengal sound and 
happy But lodav the heart of Bengal has 
shifted itS course from our villages There- 
fore It IS that our rural temples are in rums 
with none to repair them — our rural tanks 
are impure, vvitn none to cleanse Chem, — 
the manor honses of the rn-h m our viffages 
are deserted, with no sound of festivity 
heard in them Hence today «e hate 
to beg at the doors of Government for 
vvaicr supply, sanitation, public education 
In our country the Government stands 
for the State In ancient India the Govern- 


ment took the shape of the royal poiver, 
but there was an immense difference 
between the State in England and the 
royal power in India Lngland has entrust- 
ed to the State all the possible functions 
of public utilitv — India did it only 
partially 

Vor that in ancient India it was outside 
the kings duty to support and reward those 
who were the teachers o'l the country, — 
those who taught the nation learning and 
faith without charging fees Bur it wa» 
his doty in part only it was normally 
the duty of every citizen If the king 
Stopped his aid if anarchy replaced the 
royal power, even then the education and 
religious instruction of the nntion did not 
come to a sudden stop True our kings 
iften dug tanks lor the public but they 
dad It just like other rich men, and nut 
because thev were kings If the king 
neglected to do it tlie country did not tn 
consequence suffer from scarat) of water 

(n England every individual is free m the 
pursuit of his own repose, pleasure and 
self interest, —he is not burdened with social 
duties, because he has assigned to the royal 
power all the great tasks of society fn 
India the royal power was comparatively 
free, because the community at large was 
saddled vvith the social duties I he king 
night fight, or hunt, or manage the State, 
or pass his days in a round of pleasures, — 
for his actions he would be responsible to 
God , but the public did not sit don n idly, 
leaving all services for Its on n good in his 

hands In our societv, the social functions 
vvere marvellously, diversely, distributed 
among all the citizens individually 

Hence it was that dharnia or duly inspired 
^lery limb 0/ our society cve/v one 0} us 
had to cultivate self con*rol and self sacri 
iice Every one of us was bou id lo do 
his duty 

1 hcve examples prov e that the vital force 
of different civilisations is planted in 
different limbs of the bodv pobtK The 
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spot wheie jWe duly ot public benefit is 
concentrated is the hiart of the country 
K ^ou can stnUc llwt spot, the whole nation 
13 mortally wounded In I urope if the 
CxQverntnent is o\erthrown, the whole 
country is ruined, hence politics is such 
an irnportant matter there In our country, 
on the other hand, the nation reaches a 
critical stage only when society is crippled 
Hence it is that we have not hitherto 
waged any 1 le and death struggle for 
political freedom but we have carefully 
mainiained society s freedom of action 
In Lurope everything from poor relief to 
popuWr education depends on the State 
in India on the public sense ol duty 
Europeans must save the State if ihev are 
to live, tite must save the regulations of 
dhariiia lor our communal life 

In England as is quite natural the 
public are constantlv engaged m keeping 
the State vigilant and active Taught in 
English schools we too have now come 
to hold that it is the principal duiv of the 
public in all circumstances to prod the 
Government into attention We do not 
realise that however much we mav apply 
blisters to another man s body it cannot 
cure oiir disease 

In England the Stnic is directly based 
upon the will of the entire communiiv it 
has been evolved naturallv there We 
cannot gain such a tvpe of State by mere 
argument it may be a very desirable 
thing but It IS beyond our reach 
In India the Govetnment ts not lelated 
to socielv , it «tands outside Iherefore, 
if we hope to gam an\ service from it, 
such a gain must be paid for by sacrificing 
the freedom of society in that respect In 
getting a work done by Governmenr, our 
Society loses its own power of doing inat 
work And yet such heiplessne<s was not 
formerly nHura! to India We may have 
howed OUT necks to ddfeient rates and 
cfiffcivnf itngs (rt (frepasf, 6uf our Society 
has atwavs done all its works by its 
unaided effort , it has never allowed any 
outside agency to interfere with them 
Hence, when our monarchy has dccavcd, 
Society has remained intact 

] oday we are deliberately going to deli- 
ver up one by one all the duties of the com- 
munity into the hands ot a State which »s 
evitaneous to our Society. HiEherio when 


new sects arose in India and established 
new rites and customs, they remained in the 
bosoniof Hindu Society, our Society did 
not evpef them But to day everything has 
lakena ngid cast-iron form under the opera- 
tion of Anglo Indian legislation,— every 
innovator is now compelled to declare him- 
self a non-Hindu This proves that the 
innermost core of our social life now lies 
bare and unprotected, it no longer works 
This IS our greatest danger, and not the 
scarcity of water 

In days of yore, those Hindus whom the 
Dadshabs created fJny Rayans.vvhose counsel 
and aid were sought by the Va\vab«, — did 
not deem such toy al favours enough , to 
them social honour was higher than the 
dignities conferred by kings They tu-oed 
to their society for establishing influence. 
The highest honour they could not get from 
the king of kings who reigned at Delhi , 
such honour they had to seek at the cottage 
doors of the obscure village of their birth 
It was a higher glory to them to be called 
a bennfiient man by the common people of 
their land, than to be entitled a Rajah or 
Maharajah by the Government Therefore, 
there never was any scarcity of water in 
our pettiest hamlets , every village con- 
tained all the elements for the cultivation 
of manhood 

Today, It does not delight our hearts if 
we arc praised by the people of our country 
Therefore, our efforts no longer naturally 
flow towards our country Today we have 
to beg or press the Government Today 
the Government has to urge the people to 
remove the water-scarcity, because the 
natural remedy for this social distress is 
gone' Our rich men no longer relish public 
applause 

Let tne not be misunderstood I do not 


, iiici everyone oi us snouia 
cling to the soil of his native village No , 
go forth to win knowledge, wealth and 
fame, enter the broad outer held of action 
and eapand y Our heart But do not invert 
the relation between home and the worK- 
diop Earn abroad, but store at home. 
Eaert sour powers outside, but keep your 
heart at home Learn abroad, but apply 
yourknowlcdge at home But now-a days 
we do just iheoppoMie The result is the 
of most of cur acts 
the I rovincial Conference is a case in point 
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We hold It to g»ve counsel to our coumr\, 
and jet the lanijuage of its debates is 
{orei(*at Whj so ^ Because \se regard the 
English'cducated section of the population 
alone as our own people , s\e do not realise 
that %\e are as nothing unless n e can link 
the hearts of the common people with our- 
scUes We are creating an impas»able 
barrier between the masses and ourselves 

If we had turned our Prosmcial Confer- 
ence truly into the deliberative body of the 
nation, what should have been our method ^ 
We should then have held not a public 
meeting of the regulation European tvpe. 
but a grand fair (nieh) o' the familiar 
Indian pattern 1 here our countrvmcn 
would have been attracted from far and 
near by means of operas, music amu»e 
merits and rejoicing There the counfrv- 
madc industral and agricultural produce 
would have been exhibited There master 
)y storj -tellers, chanters and opera parties 
would have been rewarded There the 
common people would liase been viviiify 
taught the lessons ol sanitation by means 
of magic lanterns, and there high and low 
assembled in common would have discussed 
together in simple Bengali whatever they 
had to say, whatever they had to devise 
about their weal nnd woe 

Our nation is primarily made up of 
\ilUgers A uir/i is the best mean» of 
making the village occasionally feel the 
blood of the great outer world course 
through Its veins On such a festival 
the village forgets all its narrowness, — this 
IS the chief occasion for the village to 
give and take with an open heart \s 
the monsoons arc the time for flushing 
our tanks with the heavenly rain, so, too, 
IS a inefu the right opportunity for 
filling the heart of our villages with univer- 
sal ideas 

The educated community can very tjojck- 
ly cause a real awakening of the country 
if they can infu:>e a new life and new ideas 
into the of their native disiiict< if 

they pour their heaits into them, if they 
reconcile the liimlus and Muhammadans 
on su-h occasions — if without having 
any concern with meffectual politics thev 
take counsel for removing the special 
grievances of the district in respect of »v.hoofs, 
roads, tanks, pasture lands, etc 

I am confident that there will be no difti- 
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culty in raising the requisite funds, if a 
band of public men prepare themselves to 
travel to all parts of Bengal and organise 
inefas, if they compose new operas, songs 
for chanting and pieces for lections, and 
carry vvitli themselves the property for bios- 
cope, magic lantern, gvmnastic«, aud magic 

It has ever been the way of our country 
to (each the people literature and religion 
through the agency of joyous festivals 
\ovvadav< most of our zamindars have 
been drawn to the cities A joyous cere 
monv like marriage in their fnmily now 
ends only in giving dances and dramatic 
perforinmces to their rich town friends 
Hence our vi'lages are daily growing more 
and more j>vles$ and the literature that 
might have refrohed and adorned the minds 
of old and voung »» daily passing beyond 
the reach of the common people If the 
organisers of the nieJas proposed by 
me can cause the stream of poctrv and joy 
to flow once moie through our hamlets, then 
there will be no fear of the heart of our 
verdant corn laden Bengal turning into an 
and desert 

U has always been the chief endeavour of 
India to establish a bond of kinship be 
tween man and man We have to recognise 
our very distant cousins , our grown up sons 
do not leave the paternal home, we have 
to maintain a quasi kindred relationship 
with every inhabitant of our village irres- 
pective of his caste and social rank , we are 
tied to our priests and teachers, our beggars 
and guests, our Knd-lords and tenants, with 
respective social bonds Such connections 
are not mere formal moral relations formed 
in obedience to religious injunctions, they 
aic heart's tics. We are sure to form a 
ktnship with every man whom we meet in 
life some uc place in the rank of our 
lathers, some in tint of our son*, some we 
call brothers, others comrades In no case 
can we regard a human being as a mere 
machine for e)tc>.uting our purposes 

Such IS our nature W'e purify with an 
infusion of ouf heart cverx connection 
forced on us b\ ncccssilv, before we can 
turn It to use Wchave, m consequence, to 
shoulder mans needless obligations , where 
as the connection of mere necessity is limit- 
ed, It ends m the cfJicC cr the woikihop 

India cannot forget the charm of hui tan 
relatione, e\cn in ihe iiudst of business 
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,„.ha.worl,n,ay .e.er be m.skd by 

H.„au 

J,eu bescolbded 

At tVip very entrance ot tne > 

tnd.a they had a tremendous confl.ct wilh 

India tney i already in possession 

oMh=°S" The Aryans triumphed m 
?hat conBic. but they 

ihe non Arjans as tue j^i^enca the 

'?sem " M Ir" m -be 

Tyan «;,le:re:,.s ,n spue o, .be diHerenee 

;lat"'nTe"'A,yrn^ne:rs:s^r^b,eJ 

that reheio;. “ j!!er.e lore's" 

betvseen the Indians *"d , ,s (at 

"sd-iv *-t'b 

!r.L'car^,"s"sn;ss engendered bs syrnpatby 

and customs ni« and “I”® °‘X„ng a 
rdces drifted into India, none ottering 

''’Dteren durrng this g'gantie upbeas.l 
India uas no. d"se...d br ber sen.us or 

regulatron She bar.nonised the 'o „ 

intusion with he, natrve 

iin her socieiA anew in orJerimcs 

Tas re d'sirsiBed than b=lo.e "O .I"»M 

hut one thread ol un.lv peeul.a.U ber o» 

ranlh,o„thallth,ssa..var,el> 

Ihe common principle society 

underlies this dirersificd i because 

„ some, Inns nrss.er.ous and subtle beeau^e 

l^tmis.'en. ddT;t"enees' Me'ea-o. pomt 

--'Ibe'^r^mrd!. ;'f 

force began to ,5 created ^between the 

common ground was 


Hindu and Muslim societies where the 

"TN.atb'^^d Sir rnf'- 

lo^er orders of Vaishnavas are instances 

Kccen.lv another povveilul 'o'0'8" "M J 
has entered India with is o« n alien taitJi, 
banner, and knowledge 1 hus the lour 
urea" communrtics ol the human race irz , 
&mdu Bnddhrs, Muslim and Christian - 
have all met together in India It seems 

as ,f Providence has constituted India as a 
Tastlaboratorj for achieving a grand social 

"Hetri must admit that the social lusmn 
and convulsion which charac|er,sed the 

"“VrieaTir'-Hl-^n s'^:e.v-^D-:ust 
“"everv kind of novelty and change has 
ever «ince become deep rooted ° 

society ^ community cannot progress 
vMten haunted by su h an ev.tpresen. leaf 

h cannot conquer in the struggle with the 

nnurde k socelv whose powers arc 
°;'lc|y concentrated on 

the lacoltv ol natural mo ron bocicly 
mSst combine the mean, ol progression 
^ .1 iK,. means of conservation or it will 
with the “ confined within narrow 
bmu" r, wTlI lead an existence olliving 

'*'?l'’.hepo.t Buddhistic age Hindu ^cie.y 

".r “ ™.:mor:n"d r." o:ra“,tmgn 

h'“\ov™“fhe';f„Tpu^i.JnoMh“wo.M: 

"Ser thatle hadoLeheld Fhete was 

a time when the Indian mind with boundless 
courge sent forth all its powers to conquer 
X unexplored realm, of religion science 
I^ia.lnsoohv Today India IS no longer 
ru?chef has sunl to the position o 

I Why’ Because fear has entered 
jrm nil' Mebate lin.idU placed a ban 
vuainst voyages bulb vnvages across Ihe 
„| vvaJets and vnvages across the ocean 
f Inowledge' Once we belonged 

the univerve today we belong to a 

IdUgel boce.ys natural povver ot con.er- 

lat.nn and delence ,s t.m.d lem.nme I. 
has ban shed Iron, nur commun.ly Ihe 
ever cn.iou. expet.menling action lovjng 
mTCulinc power Therefore, even 'be 

realm ol knowledge we are prejudice riJden,_ 

effeminate 
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Know of a ventj, that e^cr} race is a 
hinb of the unner<af Wan A race can 
aclueve glotj onlj if it can satisfactorily 
nnsner the question ‘ Wliat hate jou 
contributed to the possessions ol humanitj ’ 
When It loses that vital force of ouRvnal 
invention it becomes a useless encumbrance, 
a pal-ied limb on the body < f the universal 
Man Mere existence IS no ftlory 

India has never fought to s\ in lerntoiv 
or spread commerce I odaj China Tibet 
and Japan are shutting tlieir doors in fear 
ol European cncrOachmeTit livu one day 
th'’'e very countries welcomed India fcar- 
lessU into their houses as their teacher 
isutii) India has not moveil nbout convuU' 
mg the world to the ntatrovv with her < 
troops and n erchandise —evert where she 
has won the devotion of cmnkind by laving 
down the laws of peace consolation and 
rel gion Such a glorv can be acquired 
onlv by ascetic devotions it transcends 
the niaje'ty o! world empires 

Just when India having lost that glorv 
was huddling in one corner of her room 
jealously guarding the bundle of her past 
acqviisittons, the psschologcal moiwent fur 
the coming of the English arrived The 
strong impact of English civilisation has 
caused miiny breaches in the img fence set 
up by this timid retiring society round 
itself We have now discovered what 
wonderful power we once had and also how 
vvondetfullv helpless we 1 etc are 
Today we have fully realised that the 
best means of self defence docs not consist 
in hiding one's self in a corner far away 
from others, but raiher iii awakening all 
our latent powers to the uiiiiost Such is 
the livv of Nature The Lnglwb influenvc 
can overcome our minds only so long as 
our minds will not shake off tt eir agelong 
lethargy and display their own endtavour 
It is futile to <it doleful!) in a corner 
mourning ■"M is aTT up wii'iiT^mcluiviii'*'* 
It i<, again, mere self deception to disguise 
ourselves a« Englishmen bv vping ihem in 
every re'pect We cfln«of become genuine 
Eiigb‘hmen , and we cannot combat the 
Lnglwli influence by becoming p<eudo- 
Lngfishmcn 

Let us then try to become deliberately, 
strongly, actively and completely what 
we are The peculiar power, held 

arrested within us for so many centuries. 


Hill now be vet free by ibe clash with 
the anugonistic spirit of a foreign civili- 
salion , the world is in sore need of it 
todav 1 he power amassed bv our 
hermits through austere devotion*, is too 
precious Providence will not suffer it to be 
fruitle*s 

I he inherent spirit of India is — the per- 
ception o{ uniiv amidst a rnultitude, the 
establiviimcnt of liarmoiv) among variety. 
India does not interpret difference as conflict, 
she does not regard aliens as enemies 
Iherefoie she tries to give to each its res- 
pective pla«^ in a vast and harmonious 
whole excluding none, exterminating none 
therefore *be has sanctioned every path, 
• she has recognised the propriety of each 
■n Its own place 

Such IS the genius of India Therefore 
let US not imagine an / part cular community 
as mcompaiible with our socielv At every 
new impaci we shall only look out for our 
greater expansion as the re«ult Hindu*, 
Uuddhisi* Mixihmsand Chcistt&nv will not 
^g/i/ each Ollier on the sod of India , — they 
will here <eek and attain (o a ^ynihetts 
That synthesis will not be un Hindu, it 


win uc peculiarly rjinuu, wnaiever its 
CMernal features may be, the resultant 
harmony will he Indian in spirit 
If we benr in mind ilus divine ordinance 
about India, our aim will be steady, we 
shall cast oil our sense of obloquy , we *hall 
discover the deathless power inheient in 
India It IS die mam work of India's pecu- 
liar genius to establisli unity India does 
not stand up for discarding any, or shutting 
any out, — she will one dav point out to this 
discord torn barrier erecting world the 
way for admitting alf, assimilating all, and 
enabling all to realise etch its peculiar 
grentne's when set amidst a vast ONE 
Our country once knew how to despise 
wealth, it I new hovv to adorn and cjocijy 
povertv Should we lodty prostrate our- 
selves before gold and epuin at our own t 
eternal Jfmmn? Shall we fail today to 
lake up once again that pure self controlled 
atJsiemious life in the service of our ascetic 
motherland? Shall we today grudge to 
sacrifice any item of our personal comfort 
or personal pomp, in order to distribute 
happnev, among all? Will that ascei.e.sm 
which was once so natural for us. be abso- 
lutely impossible for us today’ No, never I 
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Amidst the greatest calamities the silent ourselves s\e are gradually advancing to- 
vast pouer of India is quietly secretly wards that India 

making itself triumphant Unlnown to Jvdlnath SARkAR 


IHE cere:^ionial ruts or kashmiri musalmans 


T HL Hanjis (Rashmin boatmen) b\ reti 
gion are indeed Musnlmans but they 
form a distinct class by them«elves 
which IS subdivided into four subsections 
1 hey seem to belong to the lowest stratum 
of the old Hindu population Iherefore, , 
being in- a vvaj somewhat different from 
other Mu5alman«, whom 1 would rather 
call the Musalmans proper, their ceremonies 
and rites naturally are rather quite different 
m details Hence the necesaily of describing 
here, separately, some of the important 
sacraments [ntes) of the l\ashin>rt Musal 
mans 

Rrelimisarv Rites of a Child 
Birlli —After the fifth day and again on 
tlie 40th dtv the mother of the new born 
child has to take a bath for her purification 
and cleanliness 

Maine giiing ccremonv tikes plicc 

at any time after the 40tli day 

1 he ceremony of culbiig the hatr 
IS performed on any earlievt dav after the 
fifth month 

Circuiiicisroii — Afialiia hal ~ It takes place 
at any time between the fifth and the 
twclvth year this is a momentous period 
in a Musalman boy s fife Consequent- 
iy the ceremony i» rather an cfaboole 
affair The prehnnnarv cour«e occupies 
seven days and then the circumcision takes 
place, which can be done on any week day 
CAcepiing Thursday and 1 riday On the 
seventh day they put ii thnAt, red pigment, 
both on his hand (fingers, nails and the 
palm) and on his feet (nails and soles) 
tveniually the initiated boy is taken to 
a Ziyaiat to pre<ent Aiyoi, offering And 
there the Mulla reads to him some appro- 
priaie ver'^es from the ICoranand he is made 
to repeat hhut mt 

NfVRKIAOL 

A go between is almost— at least conven 

9 


tionaliy — quite indispensable in settling 
a marriage The bridegroom’s father 
takes a tntJttior with liirn to tbs bau‘c 
in view Itip father of tlie tvould be 
hrije welcomes them and entertains 
them Then the mediator formally 
di<close$ the object of theirvisil — though 
the purpo*e of ihe visit and preliminary 
negotiations were already in open secret 
Hiving taken the consent of the girl s father' 
the parent of the boy presents a certain 
sum of monev according to Ins mean*, 
before bun in a didi Alter some time 
the father of the prospective bride comes to 
the hou«e of his vvoutd be son in law 
with the customarv object of seeing the con- 
dition (material resources) of the hoy— and 
perhaps not to see tlie ability or character 
of the boy This visit confirms all tiicir 
previous engagements and after this event 
he cannot deeftne to give his diuglucr on 
any grounvl whatsoever Immediately after 
an essentia] ceremonv /lie i^ord-gning 
TjiTiJi takes place which in Kashmiri 
language i> called gaudun On this 
occision the groom » faihcr pays a custom- 
ary sum of Hs 2^ and presents a lump of 
salt (from 10 to I5 «ccrs) ind silver orna- 
ments vfor the bride) And as a matter of 
conventional reciproci'y the brides people 
too present to their would be son in law 
a shawl or Rs 5 in cavh Cither on this 
very dav or on some nearest future occasion 
they fix the date for the celebration of the 
marriage The princtoal ceremony takes 
two days On the firvtdaj, — in their res- 
peciive !iouvc«, he barber and she barber 
put red pigment on the hands and feet 
o! the groom and the bride respectively 
The same dw the bridegroom s people- 
vend a ram, w)ii-.h niuat never be a 
castrated one, to the bride s hoti e And as 
long as the food fur tin. ovcasion, to feed 
till prvccssionisis of tiie coming procession, 
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from the ^room t hou&c, is in preparation, 
the man vkho urinp;s tl c ram remains ll ere 
and IS supposed to be eupervisini' llic 
preparations Then the bride g pef'ple 
send a mes'cncer to tfic camp (hou'c) ol the 
bridegroom to tell them as to hov\ manj 
men thej should hnng wiih the groom m 
the procession These processionists, the 
people of the bridegroom bring with them 
a box '•ontaining one seer of salt, one pair 
of shoes bangles of silver and necklace and 
apparel lor the bride 1 cannot say for 
certain if it is the invariable cuMom but 
1 have seen one marriage procession m 
which some processionists were dancing 
while passing ihrough the town and ihcv 
particularly halted in the courtyards of 
influent al Hindu Pandits When the pro 
cession reaches the bride s place the father 
of the bride throws water off the grooms 
head in a dish and then puts a rupee in 
that empty dish (thali) \\hen 'he proces 
sionistsare feasted thevsittoeat fouriakmg 
from the same dish \\hen ihey have ail 
finished dinner the brides father demands 
money payments from the groom s father for 
menial servant* potters village watchman 
do»t$ and the masjid Finally the real or the 
essential function, the Atifn/i or the marriage 
sacrament is solemnised Rut before the 
Nikah IS read or before the groom and the 
bride are brought before the Aeer («o wn 
nesses and one vakil are presented before 
him He sends them tn take the consent 
of the gill Indeed, too early* | his >$ 
all a farce, the father having already given 
his word for hisdaughlet shand Whoknovvs 
when these unrealities will vanish and the 
girls will actually have their v oice in decid 
ing their destinies The vakil, who isalwajs 
a maternal uncle or a brother, asks her, m 
the presence of the witnesses, if she is 
willing to be married to so and so If she 
keep silent, her mother says '^ts for 
her The content is generally gi\cn b\ 
this form of proxy Cut no is never 
expected) Then kahia is read to the 
bride and the groom And the Kazi ques- 
tions the groom thrice about the icsponsi 
bilities of married life and his di ly to his 
spouse The bridegroom s people give the 
Kazi some cash or presents On the return 
journey the conveyance containing the bride 
precedes the groom The bride is given 
money by her people which she places at the 


feet of her inoihcr«in«lavv nii her arrival at 
her husbands houtc Wlicn the groom 
teaches ins Jorir his sister cloics the door 
against him and admits him afierhe pays 
her something (money preicnts) which they 
call nlnaln Jatmbmiil 1 heir honey moon 
period covers seven days 

I HE— Man iv-Actiov 


Tims ends the happy period — from boy- 
hood 10 adulthood— of the life of man and 
woman as well After it the life is all 
busincs* and struggle for living, discharg- 
ing of duties and lulfilling of rctponsibili- 
lies Man goes out to the world If he is 
a peasant— a farmer— he rushes out 10 the 
farm and field, if he is a townsman he 
either goes 10 the anvil of a blacksmith or 
silversmith or to weaving halls or to the 
shop or a hawking 

WoMAV IV THE Hovip 
In ilie care of upper class city women 
•■lie IS at once introduced into the compara- 
tive (in most caies complete) freedom of her 
faiheiland She is welcomed and patted by 
the old women particularly the mother in- 
law in the new house The cooking pots 
and weaving wheel arc introduced to her 
and ihe to iliem Iherew-is a lime only 
a decade ago when she u«ed to oo embroi- 
dery and other fine work on shawls, cloaks 
and women s garments Life is arduous 
and a very serious affair for her npw The 
pcaiest burden of domestic work falls on 
her shoulder*. ,n which *he *0 cheerfully 
engages herself firmly believing it to be her 
spuitual mission- a duty, to discharge which 

m the swice of man she has been *ent into 
the world 

I he night comes for her with us charms 
bhe IS expecting her lord He brings wuh 
him into her room the v orld of happmess- 
a leaven on earth She feels that he does 
It but never sa\s anything She selves him 
•kc a bond slave but it is *he who entovs 
the mo«t 10 serving He visits her as a 
mailer tl enuree and to both of them it is 

and again depalJ" lalk 

speaking ite" ,li"ddre Td 

The most enjovable time for ihcse town. 

- o,h" 

>«n all go together 


days when men a 
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m boats jn family group' taking their 
cooking pots, teapots, etc , with them to 
the places of worship, where they move 
about m gardens with mm.h ease and 
freedom, even removing veils from the faces 
to let the air of heaven to blow on them 
fteelj As t have remarked elsewhere, the 
use of dirtj veils among Musalraans has 
brought about a skin disease which is gradu- 
ally increasing 

Out the life m the country and particularly 
among the lower strata of Musalman socieiv 
and the peasants Is free and op»n without 
\Ucparia system, like that of the Hindu 
PaiiJits. As to the dtiti» and work their 
women too are supposed to be born cusio 
dians of home and hearth Cooking and 
other domestic work and threshing paddy 
IS their chief concern Women in Kashmir 
do very little field work unlike other 
Himalavan hill districts 

OCKTIt CEREStON^ 

U is a scry long leap from marriage 
to death liut the gap ha« been tilled 
by work and struggle for living Oy 
fhis iimi. he and she ha\e created 


Ollier human beings to replace them and 
to help them on the path of heaven 
1 he ruthless hand of death takes away the 
fiihcr or mother The son buries the parent 
and puts a rough stone over the mound— 
the stone m most cases comes from the 
rums of some old Hindu temple, or generally 
the temple and its courtyard itself 1$ 
changed into a graveyard Then he asks 
the Nfulla to read T u/i/iu at the tomb This 
^arurpurjtt reading which is expected to 
help the dead on his way to the next world, 
b-ingover he (the sonl distributes pieces 
of bread among such of his coreligionists 
as had Lome with him Phis function of 
scriptural reading of Tatiha and distri- 
buting nf bread is repeated, fortnightly 
during the first year Afterwards it is 
only once a V ear that Patiha is read there, 
flowers strewn on the tomb, water sprinkled 
about and bread distributed It )> needless 
to remark that like Hindus perhaps they 
also h »pe that the pieces of lirtad reach the 
deceased m the /’itrr/oA— a very cheap 
$/ir fJh indeed ' 

\fcKAsni Lal 


DEATH THE REVE VLEK 

{Wrtlitit at ShonlinfJtei lu, Bclpur] 

* O thou, the last fulfilment of life. Death, 

my death, come and whisper to me 

* One final glance from thine eyes. Rnd my 

life shall be ever ihme own ’ 

Gilinyu/t 9* (£«g/is/i rruKsfafion) 
One night there came to me a dream so rare, 

lhat by its «pell the veil of sense was nfted 
All luminous and clear beyond compare 
Heaven’s canopy was lifted 
Holy and calm the passion of that hour. 

When love's full tide, with wave on wave in flowing, 
blooded the soul w ith untmagmed povver 
Pure, boundless yoy bestowing 
banh’s veil rolled back and darkness claimed its own. 
And wings loo fraif 10 nsc were downward driven . 
But I have seen His I ace, have seen and known 
This sacrament was given 
\nd I can wait fur dawning of the day, 

f he day star on mv night already gleaming. 

The darkness and the veil shall pass away — 

Deaih's v ision end life » dreaming 


DEtlll 


C r. Am BEw s 
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of the congress of Rajagriha, held afier 
the death of the Buddha 
"Then the \enerable Maha Kassapi laid the re 
soJuiion before the Sanglia I et ihe \enerable 
Sangha hear me If the time seems inert to the 
Sanglia, let the SanglisaFpoi«t that these fi»e hundred 
Ehiivkhus take up their residence durmt» the ramy 
season at Rajagaha to chant o\er together the Dhamma 
andiheVinaja and that no other Bhikkhus ro up to 
Rajagaha for the rainy season This is the resotuUon 
I et the venerable Saiigha hear The Sangha appoints 
accordingly Whosoever of the venerable ones ap 
proves thereof let him keep Silence Whosoever ap 
proves-not thereof let him 'peak The Sat>g)u> has 
appointed accordingly Therefore is ii silent Thus 
do I understand « 

'And the venerable Maha Ivassapa laid the resolu 

lion before the bangha If the time seems meet 
to the Sangha, I will question 1. pah concernuiR 
the Vinaya ' And the venerable Upah laid a 
resolution before the Sangha Let ihe venerable 
Sangha hear me If the time seems meet to the 
Sangha 1 nhen questioned by the leneraWe Maha 
Ivassapa, ivill give reply t 

A rule of quorum was slnctlv observed 
^ In small local societies of 

yviorum Buddhist monks a num* 


ValtichaUitllta (the Four-Nalti-procedure) 
Putting the resolution or pratijna to the 
assembly was called iautviavacha (karma* 
vacha) Now if the *Vatfi was moved and 
no Pratfjna formally put, or if the resolu- 
tion was proclaimed and no natti had been 
moved, the act would hate been considered 
as invalid Similarly an act requiring a 
Nattt ciiatuttha could not be lawful i( the 
motion or the resolution was not moved or 
put for the prescribed number of times 
Again, the order of the motion and resolution 
had not to be subverted 

If one performs O Bli kkhu a Sailidutiya act with 
one natli and does not proclaim a kammavaclia, 
such an act IS unlawful If one perforn s O Bbikkhu a 
Nalli diiliia act with luo nailis and does not proclaim 
a Lammaiaclia uicli one kammaiacha and does 
not propose a iNatti uiih (»o kammavacha and 
does not propose a VaCli such an act is uulawful 
If one I erforms ,0 Bhikkhu a NaiUchatuUlia act with 
one Naiti and docs not prodaim a kammavacha, 
such an act IS unlawful If one performs O Uhikkhu, 
a Naui chaiuuha net wiih two (etc ) — • 

{( the Sangha adopted a resolution 


ber 0! twenty formed the quorum to transact unammouslv, the question 

all kinds of formal acts J If a business o* voting did not arise, 

was transacted without the required number Majoriiy but if a matter entatled a 

0! members being present, the act was division m the opinion of 

regarded as invalid and inoperative the members, speeches were made and the 

"U an official act 0 Bhikkhus « performed uii Ptoceduce ol-Majoniy was observed The 

lawfully by an incomplete congregation it is no teal opinion of the greater number (bahu- 

act and ought not to he performed *f far<i) decided the matter The procedure 

To gather the minimum number of is called 1 e tfiuyyasiitai/r m PSii the 

f . members was undertaken Sanskrit restoration would be IV^/iiiy- 

by one of the members — /tstyaiaw, ‘Those (who w ere) more proce- 

dure ’ The voting was carried on with 


1 Mahavagga, Ilf 6 6 
“Or, I will act as the securer of the — 


‘number ’(at the neM meeting) ” 

Rhys Davids andOIdenberg have translat- 
ed the passage (Sacred Books of the East, 
XU1,p 307) as follows 

‘Or, i itill help io cor/iplele ihe qnorn/fi' 
The ganapuraka thus, was the 'whip ’ to 
the assembly for a particular sitting 

The proceduee of moving the .Vufft 
(ynapti) once and the Prait-^ 
Consequence of once was called iVaffi- 
T-vo-Natn. 
procedure , and when they 
had to be moved thrice, it was called 


• Chullavagga, 1114, 

•f Ibid II i 7 

J Mahavagga, IN, 4, i 
I Viiiaya, Mahavagga, IN, 3 3 


the help of voting-tickets which were colour- 
ed The tickets were called Salakas oc pinsj" 
and the voting was called the iakivg 
(sahii^a ginhaiia) There was a teller, Salaka- 
grahaka — 'iaker of-ihe~pjus,') appointed by 
the whole Sangha who explained the signifi- 
cance of the colours and took the vote 
either «ecreily or openly 

* A Biitkkhu who shall be possessed of five quali. 
ficalions sKali be appointed as taker of the voting 
licket^~one who does not walk 111 partiality, one who 
does not walk m mal ce one who does not walk m 
(oily, one who Coes not walk m fear, one who knows 
what (votes) have been taken and what have not been 
taken 

And thus shall he be appointed. 

First the Bhikkhu is to be requeslcd (whether h- vuU 


• Vinava. Mahavagga, IN, 3 2, 3, 4, 7, 8 
by Rhys Uavids and Oldenberg 

f We gather from a Chinese record that 
(ickrts Hereof wood 


Trans, 
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[R\ Mn Kasiu Prasai> Jayaswal, ba (Okon), Bar-at lvh ] 


Ihi/du Republics (coi/cluJeJ) 

B efore proceeding to our ne\t topic, 
t~ , the phase ol centralisation m 
our political life, it would be inlerest- 
ing to notice briefly the \%orking system 
n , , of the assembly of our 

Udbil™,. '^Wuuon, „t ,h, 

oinerentiated stage We 
know from the Buddhist Sutras and Sanskrit 
references that matters of state were 
discussed in and bs the assembly of the 
corporate, republican institutions But the 
procedure adopted at those deliberations 
has not jet been presented b\ an\ modern 
writer We are fortunateh in possession 
of the procedure followed bj one of our 
popular institutions of the time which 
might be taken as ttpical We have seen 
that the Buddhist Broiherhood®, the Sangha, 
was copied out from the political bangha! 
ihe republic, in its constitution We may 
safelj accept the procedure followed at the 
deliberations of the Buddhist bangha as 
identical with that observed by its paieni, 
the political bangha, in its mam features 
The sery rulc«, as we w ill see later, show 
that the rules had eMSled before the rise of 
Buddhism 

Now the procedure ol the Buddhist 
SeMs banght was as follows All 
ihc members who had the 
right to be present, were present m the 
assembly on «eals, placed m order of senior- 
itj, under the direction of 3 special officer 
for the purpose 

Sow at llie lime a Bh kl.liu named A}.ila often 
years slandmg uaslhe rccilcrofihe I’ati^kkha to 
The cpnsutution <1 lie Jina br&tltihood also 
seems lo have bet n moadledon poU.cat instilulions. 
tir ll.at ofileGa.iH5andK.,las A Jama communi 
ivwasc.lhcra or a Ai/a «,ih .1* ileologK-al 

du Sion mio AaMoi O. r ,1 le rp.elaiion of il e i^s 

tz; 3 


the Sangha Him dd the Sangha appoint as seat 
regulator [isana prajinapakaJ to the fliera Bhikkhus ’ 
Account of the Congress of Vesali, CliuUaViiSS'^i 
?7T Vtuofa SBE.W.fi 408 

Deliberations were initiated with a 
Motion \erm&: 

May the venerable San- 
gha hear me ” “ If the time stems meet to 
the Sangha, let the Sangha do— This 
IS ihe motion or;no/i>ff, Hof/ce) ' After 
Resolution mover moved the 

matter in the form of a 
resolution (brahjita) to be adop‘ed by the 
bangha All those wl o approved of the 
resolution were asked to remain silent, and 
those who would not approve were required 
to speak In some cases the resolutior 
was repeated ihnce anti then. ,f the assem- 
bly „ 

alltctcd ,va, lormally 
inrormed ol ihe rcBOlulion. J cixebelovv 
some instances from the Vinaja Pitalca to 
illustrate the above description 

onhTB^/dhlt.reM'"”''''' " 

'’"Y "’® Bhikkhu 

charge^ 

"S' ‘r Z”'] Sa.,eClcr^c“ sVngt 

Blukkhu Vuala 

Vuala .1 . Bhikkliu; 
of. Irl A ^rprmes not there- 

S"h’m 'asVforr?' do'n^^o) 

(<3^ as before. do„„ 10)^1^ 

outbi has been carried 

l« TlSTlurf™', 
ollow mg IS taken from the account 
t Chulb sarpa - - - ~ 
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uudmake ilic odice) Itien some able -nJ di»cr«i 
Bhikkliu IS 10 biinjT [lie iniiK-r biioie tbe Saii^ba 


UivVie vUle SaOKla licnr me W llie nine 
seems meet to lie buinha let llie Singha apooint 
a Bikkhu of sucli and luch a name as laker of the 
eoi iii; lickets ' 0 >o )“• . , 

Uy ihM Rhikklus the taker of ll>c voting tickets, 
are the voles 10 bp crjllecied And afcordin); as llic 
larger niimbcrt of tlic Hhikklius «lio are buhIcJ b> 
tVve Dbamma sVia\\ vi vV.*,U tbt be ste* 

Lided't , . 

I enioii upon jon llliikklius three of taking 
voles in order lo appease suiH lihikkhiis — ihe secret 
method the 'Khvspcr ivi; meeliod. and live open method 
And how O Uh kkhus, is the seorcl method it lak- 
mg vuirs ) he llinkkhu win. is ibe teller of the totes 
is to make the voV np tickets ol d fftrent eolottrs and 
ss each (ili UId u comes up to him he is to si) lo him 
thus II V IS the nekel for the man of vush m opi 
nion 0 s the ticket for the man ot such an opinion 
lake whichever )0u Uko When he ha* chosen (he 
19 to add) Do not show 'i to an) body } 

Votes of the mentbers, who were eniitlevi 
lo be present in the meeting 
Votes nl Abseti' owing to some ill- 

nessorlike thsabthty could 
not attend, were sciupu\oo% collected 
An onttsston to do this vitiateJ the pro- 
ceedings Ihe absentee votes were called 
chhanda (‘free’) votes 

If, O Bhikkhui, at a nati duiiya act as man) Bhi 
khhus as are entitled to vote are ptesent but if the 
rfifmaifa of those fri o have to declare their chhanda 
has not been convejed (to the assembl)) and if the 
UlukkHus present protest siich an act is peiformcd 
by an mcornpiete congregation j' 

Sometimes to escape many "pointless” 
• Pointless .peech- speeches, the r»ght ol Jeh- 
es,’ and Uehga becatton on a matter was 
iionto Committee delegated to an appointed 
committee who decided the v]uestion amongst 
themselves and then communicated their 
decision to the Sangha If the committee 


• Chulla-vagga, 4 9 5. B C, XX, P. 25 

t The odd number (3) of the Sabha (jury or aS5CM(») 
who are required to s l with the judge under Manu 
VllI, 10, points to the rule of majority It is clearly 
laid down in the Artha Shasira, with regard lo the de- 
cision of land disputes by a jury of neghbours 
• Land disputes ate to he decided by \illage-cldc(s of 
'the neighbourhood If there be a diviswn €)f opi- 
‘nion among them, decision is lobe given in favour 
'of the cpirvKjn which is of the honest tnajoitt) ’ 
dW?5t 1 till 

sgtltlt l Compare also the jury of 7,5 

or 3 of the Shukca-tviti, IV ?6. 

♦ Challavagga, IV’. 14 24 S B. E \X p $4 

5 Chullavagga, IV. 14 26 

II Mahavagga. |X, 35. S B 17 


could not come to a decision, 'fhe custody 
of the case' rcniaineJ in tlic Iiands of the 
ban^ha tvho decIdcJ if accorJin;; to the 
Procedure of Majuriiy. 

•If, O nliikkhu* wliild ilic case IS being enquired 
into by lliovc Ilh kkhus poinilcss ‘pitches are brought 
forth, »nd the *civ\c of any utterance is not 

cle.r Unjoin Ui>oii >ou, O Uiukkfigs. loseiile the case 
by refemiig il fco a jury or coinmissionj • 

• And thus l> J,hiWkhus, »» he lo be tppomicd. 
( iTM the (Itiikkhu vsktil (whtllisr fve be willing to un- 
(lerlikc ihe olli e) 1 hen some discreet and abfe fihik- 
khu should aJdrcsv (he Saiigln ll'Ui 

Miy tfiL vcieraWc Singh* heir tnc Whilst this 
CISC * IS bt Mg cinju red iniD, po ntfess speeches were 
brought forlli 1 iit.iigvt us. and (lie sense of no smgfe 




If tlic 




rabk binghv tu it appo nl IMv'kkhvv* of such nnii such 
ansncoi 1 vominKlie I In* is the motion.” f ic t 
If lliosc Ithikkhus. O BtukUl.iis, arc nut able by 
thevoninitue to settle U14I esse, those UhikVhus, 
oigbt (0 hand over the twr to the Ssnglia, saying, 
We Sr« ore not able by a committee to seille tin* 
case let the SvTgha settle It 

( enjom upon sou O BhikVhus, (o settle such a 
ciseb) the vote of tl« ir.ajoni) ‘J 

Ihe same principle operated when a 
matter was referred to a larger body . 

But if you Sirs should not be able to do son, the 
v.tl we oiiTsclves retain ihe eui- tody of the case “i 
Again I hen iheSanglnmet togeilicr with the mien* 
tion of enq I ring into this legal question But while 
they were enquiring into It both wa* muclt pointless 
-peaking brovscht forth bimI nlso the sense m no single 
speech was clear I hen the lenerable Revaia laid 
a resolution bifore the bai gha 

U It veenw meet to the Sangha, let the 
Sangha settle this question by referring n (to a jury).” 

‘And lie chose four Bh.kkhii* of the East and four 
BhikkI us of the West * let the tencrabln Sangha 
bear me During the enquiry into this matter there 
has been much poiniless talk among us If it seems 
mm to live Sangha let the Sanglia debgaie four Bhik- 
khus of the bast and tour Uh kkhiis of the West 
to settle ih s queviion by reference The Sangha dele- 
gates (our Bhikkhus of the Last and four Bhikkhus 
of the West lo settle this q vestion by reterence 
Whosoever of the venerable ones approves thereof 
let him beep s lence Whosoever approves not there- 
of. let Inm speak Ihe deleguioii is made accordingly, 
llic Sangha approve] thereof I hcrefore is it silent. 
Ihusdo I undcr-itnd ' „ 

H once a question was decided in ac 
Res Judicata corJance wiili any of the 

valid procedures of the as- 
sentblj, tt could not be reopened.^J *' Hav- 

* Chullavagga, IV 14 tg 
J Chullavagga, IN 14 -o 
} ChuBavaggi V 1421 

{ Chullavagga IV 14 13 
I CUUa vagga Ml, 2, 7-3 

• ChiriU vagga IV 2+. 35 
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tng been once settled, it is settled lor 
good ” 

An act of an asscmbK, inadequaiely con- 
. > , , stituted, cGutd not be in 

Act of iHoenifiili , c j t j u 

•' demnined aiterwards bj a 
fuller assembly A contrary opinion seems 
to base been entertained b\ some people 
But the procedure of inderanils (anumati 
kappo) iVTS altogether rejected b\ the 
/olJoiiers oi l}ud<ibisiii 


‘ Is the indemnii) licence I ord, allowable * 

"What, Sir is this indemnity licence'* 

Is t allowable, lord, loraSan^ha uliich is not 
legal!) constiiulcd, to perfornj an official ail on ihe 
ground that the) will afterward^ obtain Ihe sanct on 
of such Bhikkhus who ma) sub'ecjueniU arrive' 

' N’o, Sir, It IS not allowable • 

1 he above picture of the working sjslem 
The PicTTO, asss'ol’l' ol one o( 

our corporate institutions of 
the fifth (if not also the sixth) and the fourth 
centuries B C throvvs a considerable light 
on the developed stage of the organisation 
of our popular life in the period The stage, 
which IS inaiied with technicalities and with 
formalism in language, which provides for 
contingencies, and which is based on con* 
stitutional and legal conceptions of an ad* 
vanced tjpe, presupposes a previous career 
and experience extending over centuries 
Most ol the institutions of the proceduie 
bad existed, on the evidence of rhe Vinava 
Pitaka Itself, before the Quddha founded 
his religious Sangha The uatli, rhe pralt/tia, 
the gaiia (quorum , the $alalia, the pto- 
cedure of tuajorti\, the refeieuce, are all men- 
tioned bv the Buddha without an) definition, 
that is, as terms already current I he Buddha 
only adopts them for particular kinds of cases 
arising in his organization He him«clf 
came from one of the republics xml mosllv 
lived amongst republican commumiics, he 
was perfectly familiar with their working 
system and adapted u to the benefit of his 
own organisation His ambition was 10 
found a large slate, an empire, of Ins reli- 
gious sysieni (dbarma chakra), hut the or- 
ganisation he created to rcalne bis aim 
was merely communal, fit 10 establish and 
hold only a ciiy siate of dharma and not 
^ dh/iniia cliaira The limiiaiion iias the 
result of early associations Born in a 
republic, where political and public spirit 
was more intense than in contemporan king- 


• Chulla.vsgga, \1I, i in. 


doii]« he combined in him the capacity, the 
enthusiasm and the ambition, not of a quiet 
ascetic recluse but of a republican chief and 
o{ a conqueror ■- Unlike the normal Hindu 
recluse, he would hold property for his 
sangha, he would hold meetings and pass re- 
solutions and punish offenders T hroughout 
his spiritual achievment*, he is a republican 
bhakva and hts system ■$ a politicalised 
spiritual propaganda We are, therefore, 
entitled to lake the broad features of the 
ivorking-system of the religious apparatus 
of the Spiritual Conqueror as affording us 
a picture of the working-system of the 
machinery vvh'ch lent the model 

Vs we hear a good deal of schisms in the 
Buddhist community which 
I'd 'o llie (ormalion of new 


Republics 


Sanghas, «o we read in the 


hfahabbarata and the Arthashasfra ot breach- 
es in the political Sangha Each breach 
would Jiavc resulted m the establishment of 
a new corporate body In the Jama Sutras 
( The List of the Slhaviras ) we find indivi- 
duals founding new g’lriias and iti/as which 
sometimes take the name of the founder 
and sometimes that of the place , e g the 
Oodasa gana founded by Godasa, the Uttara- 
Vahssaha gana founded by Uttaraand Vahs* 
saha conjointly, the Uddeha-gana founded 
bv Rohana the Indrapuraka kula founded by 
Kamardhi 

The Jama ganas bearing the names of 
the founders remind us of the rule 
5^112 of Panini, according to which the 
members of a village community, whose 
leader (gramani) bore the name ‘Dei idoffn’, 
would be called Deiadaitaias An instance 
of a republic, named after the place, is the 
PalaUue (of Patala) ol Alexander’s hts- 


* In pcTsonaf mailers aUo, ilie BudcJha sliowed a 
con'erncnci css xcquirccl from his earfy associations 
He nas proud of i is Ik^lnsku lineage even when 
•I reclu'O lie lold the Hrahroin Krjs)ina)ana, «ho 
hid insulied him as a SliaKja that he (Knslinayana) 
descended from one of ihc slave girls of ihc Iskshvakus 
•If jott do noi give n clear reply (to my charge), then 
sour head imH <ptit m p eccs on the <pot ‘ Ambailia 
SuUa ro ith IJavids, Dialogues I!, 114 — 116 
t Vccording to ihe Palta^alis (edited by Dr 
Hoern(e) the Sandi Sangha founded b> Magha- 
nandici or probahl) bj Bhadrabahu was diiiinct 
from ilie mnlasangha of Mahaiira, Jhough (reaJed 
xs a branch of it 
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I find two instances of old monarcht 
cal nations adopting the republican sjstem 
when tl eir old d\nasties disappeared 
the Kurus and the J^ailchalns had formed 
themseUes into Sanghas bj the dajs when 
the Ariha Shastra was written A third 
instance is the case of the Videha<, pointed 
out h\ Prof Rhjs Davids From a king 
dom the} had become a republic b\ the 
'ixth century B C 


Thus wc have about the 6th to 4th cerl- 
Conclus on as to B C the Stage when 

Deieloped Stage republics and similar bodies 
'■vexe founded designedly, that 
IS, the primitive “tribal slage”had been long 
passed over, — a conclusion to which we 
would be brought also by the principles 
underlying the procedure and the principle 
of the separation of functions and powers 
as noticed above 

( To be continued ] 


[ SpCCIALLY CONTRIBUTED TO I Ht MoDCBN PlMIW 'j 

RABINDRANATH TAGORF 


A Lecti-re DniSEBCD at Simla 
P\tlT I 

The Beugitl tituiissiHce 

T fIL Kingdom of Literature has a truly 
nohle franchise its dixme nghis of 
soxereigniv belong to genius alone us 
anstrocracy 11 drawn from all ages and all 
climes Its parliament is open to women 
IS well as men its citizens are citizens of 
the world Wc meet here 10 night, away 
from the noise of politics of a more earthly 
kind, to do homage to a Qengih poet and 
musician who has risen to a sovereignty such 
as great monarchs might envy If there be 
an\ here who have not jet acknowledged 
his swaj, I CApect before the Icciuie IS over 
to have won for him their allegiance 

Ashoitstory will explain, most rapidiv, 
the power of the poet in India U‘elf | was 
once in ihc heart of the great Himalayan 
mountains, riot far from llie borders ol 
libet A Bengali lad, about ten years 
old, had wandered up there impelled by 
that roving instinct which so many Indian 
bovs possess Late one evening we were 
sitting in company wiih ihc viilagetswlcn 
suddenly ll c ycurg boy began lo sn ^ one 
of the songs ol Rabindi.vnaih I be dialect 
was strange to the mouniaincers, but ihev 
could gather ihc drift of lie words, and 
could feel the heart of tie veung singer 
going cut into his seng T I ,j swayed 
backwaids and fotwards icaicd cn the 
ground, moved by tbe power of the song 


yp cal example of the soyereignly of the 
®"” cou'’lry In England I 
laved wiih him list 'ummer and saw the 
Jiaie homage that wts 
rngl.sli and Irish literature In my own 
flu. wasreserveLomc. 

p. a ihan mere homage to liter- 

r',' 

,,,„r 

the pardoinble enthusiasm of love 
In order to esphm Rab.ndranaih I must 

lie IS me crown Ihe course tvken b\ tl,of 

o«n .ndicenou, 

and a (oreim 1 ^ foreign culture 

'»"E»aCP from iho Wos, 

"oiking cut cf ilii« c alien R .g (be 

'Of III.. itcooJ and md.jonoo. 
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stage of the Renai’^sance which has gi\en 
birth to the Bengal literary and artistic 
n:io%ement^ and has led up to the poetr\ 
and music o! I^abindranath 

Early in the Nineteenth Century, the burn 
ing question in Bengal i\as whether the 
spread of the English language should be 
encouraged Macaulay's famous minute 
written tn 1835, fixed English as the medium 
for higher education "Neier on eanh, ' 
writes Sir John Seeley, “was a more mo 
mentous question discussed," — and Macau 
lay won But his premises were unsound, 
and his conclusions inaccurate Ke poured 
contempt on the Indian classics he treated 
Bengali literature as useless he cast upon 
the Bengali people the most cruel and un* 
just aspersion Yet strangely enough, in 
spite of his narrow outlook, Nfacaulay’s 
practical policy was right The hour for the 
indigenous revival had not set come A 
shock from without was needed, and he 
study of English ga\e the shock required 
Bengal awoke under this English stimulus 

But the new life, which fiist appeared 
was not altogether healthy It led iminedi 
atley to a shaking of old customs and an 
un»ett]ement of rel gious convictions which 
was often carried to a violent and unthink- 
ing extreme The greatest disturbance of 
al) was tn the social sphere A wholesale 
imiiatjon of purely Western habiis led to a 
painful confusion of ideas It was a brilli- 
ant and precocious age, bubbling over with 
a new viiahty, bur wayward and unregula- 
ted, like a rudderless vessel on a stormy 
sea. 

The one outstanding heroic character, 
whose pre«ence saved Bengal at this cnsi*, 
was the great Raja Ram Mobun Roy 
Towering above his contemporarie*, solitary 
and majestic, this extraordinary man ^eerns 
to have measured accurately the force of 
every new current as it flowed quickly past, 
and to have steered his own course with 
an almost unerring accuracy As practical 
as Macaulay, he was no mere oppoilumsi 
lie was a true prophet, and had the pro- 
phet’s sacred fire of enthusiasm On the 
literary side, he was one of ihe strongest 
promoters of the new Western learning, and 
eagerly helped forward Macaulay's pro- 
gramme Bui the best energies of his 
marvellously full life were directed 10 
recreate in the heart of the Bengali people 
xo 


that true reverence for the fndian past, 
which <houfd lead to a revival of their own 
SansI rit classics Above all, he did not 
despise his Bengali moiher tongue, but 
brought it back into full literary use 

The Serampore missionaries, Carey, 
Marsbman and Ward rendered invaluable 
aid at this critical juncture The part they 
plaved has been generously recognised m a 
fascinating book written bv Dinesh Chandra 
Sen f hey were the first aciually to print 
books in Bengali tvpe and though their 
style was crude and colloquial, It was freed 
from archaism and pedantry Alexander 
Duff the brilliant young Scotsman, who 
came later worked hand in hand with Raja 
Ram Mohun Rov in spreading the new 
English culture But lie was too obsessed 
by the spirit of Macaulav He did not share 
Ram Mohun s wider outlook with regard 
to the indigenous Sanskrit classics 

Debendranath Tagore, the father of 
Rabindranath is the next outstanding figure 
in (he Bengali literary revival His work 
and influence lasted over nearly the whole 
centurv If Ram Mohun Roy may be hkened 
to the root of this tree of literature, planted 
Jeep in Dengali sod Debcndranath Tagore 
may be likened to ns strong and vigorous 
stem and Rabindranath his son may be 
compared to its Bovver and fruit Rarely 
in the history of literature ran such a direct 
su-ces>joD be traced 

Debendnnath Tagores character illu- 
minated his age with a Wind of prophetic 
light and grandeur In his later life he 
received by universal consent the name of 
Maharshi, or Great Rishi, so deep was his 
r-ligious vpirit and his moral authority 
During the flood tide of Lnglish fashion he 
lield fast to the ancient moorings, and 
stienglhcned every bond which kept his 
couniTV close to its ow n liistoric past His 
autobiography, translated by his son 
Satvendranath, is one of the most instruc- 
tive books on the spirit of modern Bengal 
that I have ever read Maharshi's own 
conservative poiiiion was taken up when 
he was quite young, and he neter departed 
from »t 1 he present century will probably 
show the greatness of his massiie strength 
and bis true insight into the future J'or 
a time his eminence was somewhat over- 
shadowed bv a younger leader, Keshav 
Chandra Sen, vvho*c brilliant gifts and 

i 
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generous personaliiy irresisiibly attracicd 
young Bengal Tbe warm aticcuon chcti«H- 
ed by Maliarslii for tins younger leader, 
amid great difference of opinion, is one of 
the most beTuiiliil recffds of i noble age, 
and reteals the irue greatness of Hs leading 

Mabarshi InmstU wrote copiously in tlic 
Bengali mother tongue and improved il as 
a tehicle for modern thought Through 
his disciple AUhsav Kumar Dutt, whose hie 

was one long martyrdom of phtsical suHer 

mg he fostered the growth ol periodical 
literature 1 his has been one of the greatest 
means of popularising Bengali prose among 
the rising educated classes 
By the middle of the Nineteenth Century 
owing to these initial movements a great 
creaiise period in Bengali literary historv 
had set in U bears on its swtiace the 
marks of conflict between the tie'v Western 
learning and (he revived Sanskrit classics 
All the chief writers of the period had 
studied Lnghsb Toru Dutt the lairest and 
frailest flower among them wrote in 
English Itself, though the fragrance of the 
Sanskrit past pervades all her works and 
makes (hem a national possession Michael 
Dutt began by writing English verse but 
he abandoned this while his powers were 
still at (heir height, and composed his later 
poems in a wontferfully sonorous and majes* 
tic Bengali stvie He has been called the 
Milton of the Bengal revival Boiikim 
Chandra Cbattetps novels, carrv hack the 
mind at everv turn to the great Waverley ’ 
series We can almost feel behind them 
the pure joy and zest with which young 
Bengal explored the new found English 
treasure 

But the originality of the period consisted 
in this, that the writers, amid all their study 
of Ergbsh, remained true to the ancient 
Indian ideal They remembered the rock 
from whence they were hewn They did 
not despise their own birthright They 
were tempted indeed in two directions, 
either of which might have been fatal to 
true progress On the one hand there was 
(he tendency to import Coghsh metres and 
constructions without assimilation, — to 
Anglicise Bengali literature On the other 
hand there was the temptation to strain 
after purity of style by introducing Sanskrit 
words and phrases unmodified and unmo* 


dulatcil, — to Sanskrilise Bengali. The latter 
became the more pressing danger as ihe 
full force of the reaction against English 
look place, and Vidyasagar ami Michael 
Dull show the pressure of it in llicir Bengali 
style It IS only when we come to Bankim 
that we find the danger practically over- 
come What has been called his romantic 
style (as contrasted w ith the earlier classical 
style) pierced its way through all obstacles 
and produced a form of language in close 
touch with ifie living speech of the people, 
yet having a high literary colour ol its own 
Not onf\ the language, but also the subjects 
of this new literature, were brought more m 
touch with the people The village life of 
Bengal, where romance was still unclouded, 
gamed a new appreciation The mediaeval 
as well as the classical times were laid 
under contribution for subject matter T he 
commanding ideal at last rose up before 
the minds of men, to lay aside the arlificial 
nniiaiion of the \\est, and build up a truly 
national iiieraiure and art out of the living 
stones of indigenous poetry, music and 


Into this rich heiitage of the past the 
young poet Rabindranath entered, and he 
has done more than any living man to make 
the ideal mentioned come right home to 
the hearts of (he Bengali people A friend 
of mine has described to me the scene that 
took place, when the aged noveIi«t Bankim 
was being honoured and garlanded The 
old man took the garland from off his own 
neck, and placed it on that of a young 
writer, who was seated at his feet, — Rabin- 
dranath Tagore This act of Bankim has now 
been universally recognised as both gene- 
rous and just For what others were Strug 
gling to attain amid almost insuperable 
difficulties Rabindranath has reached with 
the quick leap and joyful ease of supreme 
genius The ideals of art, which were 
before only dimly discerned, he has seen 
with open vision Moreover, in his later 
works, he has carried still further the 
^intual mission of his father. Maharshi 
^bendranaih Tagore . and he has clothed 
his own deepest ‘piritual thoughts with a 
raiment of pure simplicity and beauty His 
fame has come to the full m recent j ears, 
and his message has taken contmually a 
higher and more prophetic tone He has 
passed on from the period of sheer, unbound* 
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RABlVnR TVOOUr 


eddelieht.n nature and phjsicaJ ^eauU 

S:|ogf ?o; and ...a^ 

:;r.o° heir!,, h. own =onn.,y 

p„«°rho ®waf ' 

;L'’;:nr:nr,:r;l"ir,rfn£o.j.w 

were slram.ng across •>'= ‘“V.llaee 
spoke ol h.s bojs at Bolpnr oI Jhe 
people among whom he com- 

fnend, ol h,s Icllow workers h'" ■=°^. 

panrois "Oh' -"V Boy., my boj s at llo> 
pur," he would -ay .0 “=•, ‘’“h‘„o 

Lparanon " In every Utter that I have 

received from him ^ j , slJanBe 

eaveilv ol his return He told me a strange 
thmg Ever since he Ult O.lo 

l:s.^^:e^uuUmror”s^';:u> 
;"j:a'ai“d‘trde'r: full nVhumour and pa^os 

literary gems. But the Muse o! Poetry nas 
departed (or a season 

It IS not wonderful therefore ‘hj* 
to whose very en'l, Im 
from whose very soil he *ecms mspir- 

deepest inspiration, should liai P 

ed m turu by his music and *<>";; w.m 
highinlensily of purpose and 
sciousncss of Its own destinj Oocen 

peatc did lor England in l^he days °f 0“'" 
Llirabeth, Rabindranath has ‘j""' 
modern Bengal He has g"''’ "r ,ho 
ion, at a supreme moment ol his >, 
rising hopes ol his oisn people In that 
countrj of music and art and song 


The prophetic soul of the vide vorld 
Dreaming cf things to come 

has found, at U*h P’ '"which 

through his poems The dream , 


Bengal is now dreaming, may not all come 

Iheiuinuhandlhe shouting d.es 

The captains ajd"!' fc"'" ep 
.he period IS 

S"f.XneL..fa,pe.U.sh^^^^^^^^ 

connttys progress something m it 

and luminous Ihere and there 

ivhich "'.P'".;' o a sacred sense 

“lhat Ood has visited h.s people 
of awe, that Ooa literature to 

This power “ ““’'"^hole people may 

create a new Spirit But it must 

sound j^thaUndia still retains, deep 

be remembered, supreme faith 

below >h«_.«'“' ' "|a„h can woik won- 
the “"."’'.7''“', "'accely understood 
■''"iheTrm and sober West In Benga , 
,n 'h' 8''', |3„b IS still winning ns 

especially, 'h’' „o„th ol materialism 

victories, inspile Ola 

which at times re believe 

spiritual advance dualities of the 

i;hole.heart.dly.o>l'S;“;’““,bamed to 
Bengali peop e. a I j to 

confess open > "'J' lo,e ha» been 

Sr^ 

ilsssss 

^IsgrTlhXrfi'al^tpmhr.i' mu^ 

good-will 


Deuiu 


C 1 Andrews 


“(To tc cii/iidnl ... nrrl 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICE.S OF liOOKS 


nNGt.IS« 

r liihaiii hy Cil^at 


r /'/m 

Jolt 

Illustraled Pp 146 

riie aiiihor i<i a Koinan Catliolic laihrr of iht 
K-ieli of St Jol 11 llie I vinctli'.l anil dales J>i< book 
•ntr tlie M 'Sion House H ^ trandawana near Poona 
\ e had ifinufiht that as a member of (he Cailiolic 
hureh le 'aouW has* shovna some ItvMtH mlo and 
ipalli) 


voraiion and aeould Inae shone better in the company 
(A \lw KipltfiRs and llic Slcacliejs A chapter headed 
Hindu I’hilosophy' — ■ - 


Mlher of Kindui! 
uriuen ill a gossip), 
IS there ati) atumpl 
Naidu IS described 


absolutely nothing 
of philosoph). The book is 
oinmonpUce icin and no’^heie 
o be serious Mrs- Sarojont 


ceremonials but «e 
out and out \ si 
his MC»s his book 


to f I d I) at he IS < liniiK 
triou, and pitjudiced >■> 
up \Mlh denouncing all 
. ippertaii » to lenten India — an expression 
of whicfi heteems lu be lather fond— and il>e chroni* 
cling of small beer lie chsptcr on Indian unreal, 
for instance 1$ notl nu more than an account of 1) < 
change 111 the attitude of son e scboolWs mIio ceased 
to come to the m ssion in ask for pictures Similaily 
the subject of Oie Indian Uusserah s tiltoduced only 
as a peg on nl icli 10 Inng a hom I) on tlie madvisi 
bilil) 01 Christ an missionai es counimanc ng 
Hinduism by attend ng thtir rclw ous festssaU Ihe 
mission servants the farmers ol \erandauana, the 
schoolboys who ran e to the hfission for pciures 
or to the church to see nliat was gon g on unhm— this 
15 the cnsironmcnt from winch le drans the maieruiU 
for his inferences and generihsations He sa)S 
' People with inissiontr) aspitotions hate hesitaicd 
to toltinieer foi Indisn work because they felt that 
(hey were not competent to grapple with the stuie 
intellects and subtle ph losophy of Indian ibinl ers ” 

These would be missionaries were ceilainly wise in 
their generation, but uccoiding to our luibor their 
(ears were groundless though tie quality if the 
work turned out bv him shows that he at any rate 
would have done wed to pay greater Itecd Co these 
fears His outlook is distorted by the paiticolar 
angle of tisiOn from wtidi ho looks on men and 
things In I IS pnface he says that he has uhen 
care to see that when India fully wakes up, she 
may not have any cause to utter against huglislimen 
the reptotth ‘you never told me' No one will 
deny that he has discharged this self iinpo'cd task 
with a zeal and an enthusiasm worlly of a belter 
cause 1 or he has seen defects wlicre none exist, 
charaotensed as peculiarly Indian the fail ngs which 
are common to humanity , and exaggerated those 
which undoub'edly exist as lundaminial and in- 
erad cable vices Tie catalogue of etiU to wl ich 
the Indian character has been dqict'd in this book 
as being subject is almost cndl(v< — almost ctery 
chapter bristles with them Scmrtrrcs le has 
followed the more insidious cour*e of damning with v. . iiKiana 

faint praise No belter example if the ram, of „ , * 

Christian charity could be found il an this book by “ *0 iVhom f by Sc 

a Christian father. He has esidenily enisUken hi 


(rue poet, but her poetry, 
luihor, is iiicapible cf ihe highest 
flights because she is handicapped by Hinduism. 
In (a« lluwluism sits vs a nigfilraare on liis bosom, 
and lie IS sinifly obsessed by u. Whaieser is good, 
true and beautiful has the epilhet 'Christian 
prefaced to It SVe know the exvent t-f selfdtctpucirv 
of which Chiisiianiiy is capable, for the memory of 
Giordano Bruno and Galileo ilocs not present the 
society for the propagation of 'Christian* knowledge 
from unblushmgly stamping its name on volumes on 
astronomy So keen IS the anatyiicvl faculty of the 
worthy father that white denouncing Hindu mythology 
■n round terms he has at the same lime no hesitation 
to took forward to the day wlicn 'beautiful samls and 
angels will take il« place of the dethroned gods.' 

The author onco saw his village raided by the 
Police to deicct ihe theft of a clock from the mission 
scitool and > as able 10 learn at first hand some of 
ihedctous meihods of the Indian Police, and the 
conclusion -it which he arrnev is “ In the tracking 
of culpiiisand ilie gaihcrii’g of evidence, and in all 
cl* prepaeatory wotks m which the police ace engaged. 
It IS to be feared that unlawful methods are still 
practised, specially in ihe more remote country 
dwitts Some nl the ruroptari polite do not seem 
to take much trouble to stamp out these abuses 
Tie apparei t tendency of some English ofilcials to 
maVelighlof complaints does not give much room 
for hope that llic evil vyslem will be quickly eradi- 


The remarks on the rudeness of Englishmen to 
Indian gentlemen on Indian railways and the diminish, 
ing leputalKHt of the Englishman for honesty and 
fair dealing show that the author's militant Chnsti. 
an ly lias not allogelher succeeded in killing his 
native k ndhness of hear! We should hate liked to 
see more of this kind of writing in the book, for it is 
• — lugh sympathy, and sympathy alone, that a 
..... 1 .p understand and improve 


heathen Indi 

On lie whole, the book 
well have been Irfi unwruleii 

consumption and the promoii„.. 

we have «\«hmg VO say But the iact that even 'ucn 
^ksas thise which serve no useful purpose, can 


which roight very 
s meant for home 
mary chanty. 


xrigtwflf Sci,gah of Srii 


Iranslated from 
iitS,iartia Kumort 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Devi S. fC Lahirt S' Co , ^ College Street, 
Calcvtta 

This IS a transtadoi) of &(fs Ghosai s Bengafi no 
vel, Kahaiet I he storj is one o' her latest and best, 
and sameahst introspeclup and ps} chologtcal «o cha* 
racier The Englisli rendering is excelJeni, it is racy, 
idiomatic, eloquent, and never liahing Except lor the 
Bengali expressions which occur here and there many 
would not know it to be a translalion at all and >et >i 
closely (olloAS the original The binding is excellent, 
but the fetter press leaves room for improvement 
///, The Question of Judicial and Executive Stpera- 
Uon 6y ProjoS Chandra Ifitter, Vakil High 
Court See Press, i, (Jtkoor Dutt s tane, Wetliug' 
Ion Square, Calcutta Price Rs t S o 
This IS a very tirnety publication So far as we re 
member, the author was publicly compiiniented by 
Lord Islington for the scheme propounded by him 
The essence of that scheme is (i) the recruiiwent of 40 
per cent , of the superior judicial service from the bar 
and the subordinate judiciary , (j) the investment of 
the subordinate judiciary with power to try enmmat 
cases as well as civd suits , '3) the placing of the whofe 
judicial admimstratiort under the High Court The 
author incorporates in this volume the iaie Mr Mon. 
mohan Ghose's pamphlet on the evils of the com- 
bination of judicial and executive functions in tite 
ume officer and adds some recent cases to Mr 
Ghose's collection Nfr R C Duits scheme the 
memorial submitted to the Secretary of Stale by f ord 
Hobhouse and olf'crs, and Sir Harvey Adamson s 
smell in the Imperial Council have also been given 
We trust in the next edition Mr Surendra Nath Ba 
neryea's speech in the Supreme Council and the pro 
ccedings of the recerit Calcucca Town Hal) meeting 
will be added ft is worthy of note that Babu Fro* 
vash Chandra Milter has shown, district by district, 
hour under his scheme of separation die cost of ad* 
ministration u ill bo less than what tt is at present 
The book, which is well bound and printed, is a very 
useful addition to our I ibrary and is not dear at the 
price 

/F The Way of Contentment Translated from the 
Japanese by Kelt Hoifiiiio (Ilisdoi't of the East 
dVrjri, edited by L Cro«»«<r Byng and Dr 5 A 
RapaJta) London, John Hurray, ip»j Prxre Z 

The senes of which ihe above forms one of (he vo* 
lumes deserves to be widely known The volumes are 
nicely got up, small and handy, and the price ranges 
from one to two shillings. English literature vs being 
enriched by such gleanings from all quarters of the 
globe, and one wonders when m the oriemat languages 
sinnUr collections will find a prominent place The 
book under icmsw deals with such subjects as the 
philosophy of pleasure, social intercourse, learning, me- 
ditation, health, speech. See Glancing through ns pages 
we hnd that the ideas and sentiments, though not very 
deep, have been finely expressed tn popular form, and 
are calculated to help the growth of the toocal life 
Books like the present bring philosophy , which is ca* 
viare to the genera), wiiliin easy reach of thebtisy 
man of the world, and thus perform a very useful 
function \Vc welcome the senes, and have no doubt 
that u will command an extensive sale. 
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' On the Relaiiie Abilities for Cotton of the taiiiitns 
of nutgallf, Jeit Jevi, myrobohxns, (SHii sumach," 
By J P SnvastaVii, hi Sc Tech. (Assistant 
Chemist Govt Technological Institute, Catinpore) 
Dp 33 Croivn Oct Reprinted from the Journal 
of the Society of Dyers and Colorists, September 
i^iz 

It IS a hopeful sign of the times that the Indian is 
forcing hiinself ahead even in the realm of Chemical 
Research A glance across the Year Book of the 
fndian Guifd ofscience and fechnofogy would sbovv 
the magnitude and importance of the work of Indian 
Chemists in this field The little piece of research 
work noticed here was directed towards finding out 
the suitability af the several types of tannins for dyeing 
purposes 

The preliminarv experiments in the first part show 
that temperature tune and concentration of the bath 
as well as additions of various reagents play (as may 
be expected) a ve<v important part in the amount 
of the absorption of the tannic acid by cotton 1 he 
experiments in the second part refer to the absorption 
of tannin by a definite quantity of cotton from 
samples of Tannic Acid Leviss , Galls, Sumach, 
and Myrobolans, these however, being liTnited m 
number and range do not permit the author to make 
any generalisations about the affinity of these tannins 
for cotton It would seem however from the table 
on p that ihe purer the sample of the tannin and 
the higher the temperature of the bath, the larger ' 
IS the percentage of the tannin absorbed The third 
pan of the paper contains a description of the expert, 
ments to determine the fastness to washing and to 
light of the V am dyed with the help of the different 
tannins Vo definite general statement is made 
as to fastness to washing beyond that “very sinking 
results were obtained and these are best seen in the 
patterns.’* The maximum fastness to liglu seems 
to be given by basic colours fixed with Sumach 

One wishes that the experiments in part Hand Iff 
were more tficrough and numerous to be of any 
definite practical value 

P. G. S 

The Brotherhood of Religioiis, by Prof T. L. Vas. 
wani, U V Pp j2 Price not knovin, 

A wellwntten pamphlet 

Tie Ckareh and Cballengt by Hr Jamim Kanta 
koer Pp J5 Price not knovn 
This essay was read at the Ail India Thieslic Con, 
lerence held at Bankipore in 1912 

The author speaks of " a new program and a new 
emphasis’*’— of the " Faith in the divinity of hu- 
ntamity, in iialtONaf solidarity and international 
nghiesHsness ' The following sentence is veiy sigm, 
Scant —“Too long have uc wallowed in the glonous 
past, too long have we loitered amidst the ruins of the 
old, too long fiat e see waited on Cod’s Grace ' ' 

Italics ours 

The Second Annual Report of ihe Depressed Classes 
Jlission Society, ilairas. Pp 14 
It IS the report of the work done by the Depressed 
Classes Mission Sooctv of Madras during the fourteen 
months ending 3151 December 1911. During ihis 
period the Society maintained five schools with a total 
number of I<i9 pupils on the rolls Of these tOy, tsg 


Pol. 
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pup Is are Pariahs or Paachamas, CbucUtrs or 
shoemakers and Barbers fhe s^liools are manag- 
ed b> 'even teachers and the Society has also t»0 
whole time workers ' The Society has now to mcur 
an expense of Rs 75 per mensem for the pa> of the 
school teachers and allowance paid to whole time 
workers rent and other charges, and unless this 
amount could be raised by regular membership sub 
scnptions it will bedilhcull to carr> on the work already 
undertaken not to speak of cUcnding the work by 
open ng more schools in response to applications re 
ceived horn other localities and in Iranv ng and stciu 
tng the serv ces of some more whole lime workers 
Moreover will the exception of the \tasarpady 
School vhich IS held in a teinporarv tiled shed built by 
the Commtiee, all the other schools are accon 
modated n rented buildings which is not at all a satis 
factorv arrangement and the society is anxious lo con 
struct decent school houses (or them which 1 1 them- 
stives would be attractive to these poor people 
These and other demands on the Society s resources 
could be met only by the hearty co operation of the 
pubi c and it is earnestly hoped that such co-operation 
w II be forthcoming 

All coninbutiois will be received by Mr I) Bala 
knshna Rao B a b 1 g, Anna Pillai Street O T 
Madrai 

MxHCvH Ch t.llOMI 

Savsxwt and Esovism 
Makufa baiidha vitk an pnglish 'ranslali'u f 
V !^aratiniha Chanar Saiiskr t Pamfit Prtsi 
Jtncjt Coltfgt Wajrat l‘f Pritt not 

hnejin 


The book ts written partly in verse and partly in 
prose in the style o( Chamfy fCa^yat m Sanskrit the 
subieet kiemg the coronation of the h npcroc at the city 
o( Delhi 

Mautsii Cit Giiosii 


Uencali 

/ Arab Jahr Ilihas {History of tht Arabs) t'el // 
by Shaik PeajuJ itn Ah mfJ Brahnio VtsssonPrfSS 
m Cern^ialhs Sirttt Calcutta Price Rs t-n 0 
Fp 3^9 

We sincerely welcome this attempt lo popularise 
Amir Ah s ‘A short history of the Saracens ol whch 
the book under review is a translation The style is 
chaste and simple, and we congratulate the transUlur 
on the performance fhe rp sode <A the Saracens 
forms a glorious chapter m Mahomedan history, of 
which all oriel lal nations may well be proud li is 
very desirable that the h story cd the Abbaside And 
Ommeyade Cal phs and the grand achievements of the 
Arab race in Bagdad, Cordova, Granada and Cairo 
should be widely known among the people of India 
Ihe present b^k viiU supply that want, so far as 
Bciigvl IS concerned W e wish it every success 
/f SaJbu Bhasa bjiidm Chahta Bhasa {classical 
ifrsus coll fuial sljlt) by Processor luilil Kumar 
Baitrjia 1M9B 5 P rice annas twa 
This IS a reprint of a paper read icr the CalculU 
University Inslilule In it tie author gives a lucid 
and at limes, humorous expowtiorv o( the Tdaltve 
s of Sanvkniic ana commrm Bengali words, a^ 


incidentally dwells 




(ore gn words in the Bengali language The conclu- 


sion to which he arrives is one to which every retson- 
able man IS sure to subscribe, viz, that a judicious 
admirturetrf both the classical and colloquial styles is 
necessary to make the language forceful and expres- 
sive, but that the degree of success which is likely to 
attend the attempt must depend on the individuality 
of the writer 

m KItuiuranr Diary {The diary of my Jiltle 
girl) BtnaJtni Devi. Price annas taelve Kunta 
lina Press, Boubazar Street, Calcutta 
The handsome cover, the beautiful le'ierpress, and 
the excellent illustrations, arrest llie eye, but the con- 
tents aie as novel as the get '>p is attractive The 
authoress gives herein an unvarnished account of the^ 
daily life <rf her little daughter — her work and play, 
her thoughts and ideas, her feelings and sentiments, 
passto vs and jealous cs vn a word, the evolution of her 
mind Judging fro n the photographs, llie subject of 
the study seems to have been brought up in a luxuri- 
ous Bengali household in the United Provinces, and 
the mother must have had ample leisure, besides 
ab lity and aptitude Co study the life nf her child m 
llie way she has d-^ie Appropriately enough, Eabu 
\bma« Chandra Bote, Secretary to the Calcutta 
rroebel Society writes the foreword The little book 
IS a pioneer in the held of vernacular kindergarten 
■iieralure and we hope it will open the way co a better 
knowledge of 'he scientific method of child study now 
10 vogue in the \\ evt 

Pol 

Gujarati 


/•hall U A Professor 0/ Philosophy, BahartJJin 
College /unagaih Printed at thi Rajkot 
Priiiiing Press, fp Thick Cardboard Prie* 

Re 1 o o(ipij) 

This hook IS the first fruit of the action eoniemplaied 
by the third Gujarati Sahiiy a Parishad held at Rai- 
kw Ptof Uhait s name is a swffieumi guarantee of 
tne work being accurate, interesting, and informative. 
There IS nosuch book at present existing m Guiarali 
O" standard works in 
rnglisband supplemented by the authors own views 
on the ConsUlution of the present Government of India, 
as futmuUted and rey.ularlved by statistics. Each and 
ew d<T»artmenl of the Ooiernmenl of India, from 
“f State lo the Sanitary 
^hWical Depattnieni,,has,n a separate chapteV 
^.ved such popuUr treatment ihat it fs a pleasurS lo 

'ita Sko"i; 

as llie information coUecieJ from many authoritative 
trouMeof rtferCT^ ''f«ss,ly and 


Bh. 


,, uiivviions 

and ^■;l‘ralur,. 

at the Diamn'^.J / i , ,^*^‘*"danand, prniltd 

""e-l. M.rah, „d if-d. h„, b„„ 



NOTES 


uiilKcd in tins compiUuon, which is a coilecuon o( the 
lues of Indian Heroes Kana Pratap, Maharaja 
Shuaji, Prithiraj, Rajasinha, and other well*knottn 
kings, tninis.crs and generals, — forlj four in number— 
haie (heir lacs recorded here, b} a lot band, m 
simple language U is the first part ol what pne 
might call an Indian Book of Crolden Deeds The 
preface is indeed thoughtfully wniten and the sugges- 
tion made there, that the rising generation of bojs 
should be fed on such tales of heroism instead of on the 
stones of wild birds and ainrnals, IS well worth cotisi 
deration. 

(i) A li/ep/llit Ki«/^ Emptror and Qiiten Emprrss 
hy Amrai Lai Sundarji PaJhiar, puUtsheJ hr tie 
same Soeiri), Pp. /14 cloth-bound, price Re o ^ o 

{2) Ckbolulnl Pad b»fAi«i piihliihel by Ditto 
Pp- roj, fi'aM toiiiid, frue Pt a 4-0 (fftt) 

(j) Vatrag^a Bodh Kavya, puhlisbeihy ditto Cloth 
hound. Price Rs 0-4-0, {1913) 
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(4) \aval Katha Sangraha, puhUshtd by ditto Pp. 
IJO Cloth bound Price he. 0-40 (rprtj 
All these four publications are useful. Tlie first is 
\er> aUracti\el> written in the author s usually happy 
st)le, which nescrfails to interest the reader The second 
IS a reprint of sacred poems cl a Gujarati poet who 
died oiil) three tears ago, and who had acquired some 
lYpulaiion as one who wrote on the lines of the old 
Gujarati poets The third is a reprint of a poem by 
Raineshwar, a well known pupil of Purnanand, one of 
the best classical poets of old Gujarat I he last is a 
translation of <e\er.il short stones — Manoranjak 
Vartatali— in Marathi and the eas) sljleof the trans- 
lator furnishes entertaining rending, spccnllj as the 
stones deal with the domestic side of a Hindu’s life. 
In all these publications wc hate seeri one objection- 
able feature it isthat ol interspersing reading milter 
. — the text of the book — with advertisements of otJier 
books, rbis greatly detracts from the merit ol the book 
as the Mteaitof} of the reider becomes othcru/se occu- 
pied, and he misses either the point ol the story or the 
point of the adveriiscmert 

K M. J. 


NOTES 


The political condition ol Bombay in 

the latter end ol the last century 

In the seventies and ei{;Vities of the last 
centuf) no other province of India was so 
conspicuous for political aclivifies as the 
Presidcncj of Uombaj. Uic galaxy ol 
brilliant men who then created and coriirol- 
led public opinion in that prcsidenct had 
not many equals in other parts of this vast 
country. The Parsis, Marathi*, Gozeraiis 
and even Sindhis, all joined hands together 
for ihe political wclf.ire of ihcir com- 
mon motherland. It wa* this state oi 
affairs wlncli made Major l.vans Dell 
write: — 

" Western India is niwre decided and n>e>rc rr^Jy 
tluin Bengal lo appropriate 1 ibcral pimtiples ^nJ 
method', and mucli more hkcly (o iniiiile a 'crwus 
and wrlborganised movement against inequalities o( 
race. There are gtegraph cal ard, abo\e all, liivtoci- 
cal Conditions lUvt place ihe venire nl pci neat ihoijj^ht 
and action ncaicr to tl c ciiivs of Bombay and Poona 
than to Calcutta or anj place in the rotth of India 

"The last (laptrrs of •tU*dcv«lrpmcnt and vcl(» 
dependence in India tcicrg to tie tt e>it(n regton 
Tbe Mai raita ClM>lcdclallc^n ttrarcip^lcd the tin dus 
and extinguished Muv'ulmaii dcmmaiion, dt*iti>y#d 
the Mogul III pile and vd up rcljtious and hcuI 
loleiarcr hviii Ihe t .itile of i’aniput was a triiunnh 
and a glo/v fer the .Makr«ilas. 1 hey fovghi »n iW 


cause of 'India for the Indians while the Great 
iMohanimedan Princes of Dc'hi, of Ouefe and the 
Deccin stood .wide, mtngumg and inmmmg And 
though the Mahraius were defeated, the victorious 
Afghans retired, snd never again interfered m the 
aflairs of India The Mahraiias did more,— they 
lilted the cold shade of artsiixrac} andravie from the 
ranks ^ the people 1 hey opened a career lu talent, 
irrespective of liiith and creed High commands, the 
first places rri council, grew c'late*. even sovereignties, 
fell to men of humble origin Moslems were welcomed 
to comradeship on equal terms Brahmins were pre- 
ferred for their capacil) , not mcrtlv for thor cavtc, and 
had to prove their capacity, in cefiance of tradnirHi 
and scripture, by leading .rrnies lo the field Vfah- 
raiia campaigns and conquests brought the more dis- 
tant parts ^ the continent closer togetlicr, and mvde 
iheir tribes and Uivir langu-sgcs mutually known. 

“ I tom the very fact of its comparative proipcnly 
under the (’rrmanent bcillrmeni, and the Grgc in- 
ilucnce of ns wealths landlord', political .ictivily m 
llengal, e'pccully in Cdcutla, iuis hiihcrio f^cn 
chtlly concentrated on ns locd alfairs and intcreslv 
Gtneraf cniiosm of [inii'h rule, on an cxitndcvl f tIJ, 
and from Impenvl points of view, lias iiccupicd f ir 
more attention nv \Wvtrin India In Poonv, ilc 
capita] td the Rruhwas and in Bombay, ihe great 
centre ol commerce and finance for tie Deccan. 
Guecrat, Malaa, and the Central States the interrup- 
ted work cl the Mahrvlta Confederation is earned on 
ly nren I ke OadablL>i S’aoroji and his divcitno. In 
the proceedingv of the t'wvna Sarvajvni'it VvaU-i, amj 
of the several Avvoc-aionv nr Bombay, Indians aic 
caded lo cn> cd ant] couceticd action in pc i>cs, and 
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strictures are constanily published m jjenetal aRrce* 
merit uilh those of General liricgs' siork on the I and 
Tax • • proving to 1 demo islrition the inordinalily 
expensive and exhaustive nature of Uniish ad ninisira* 
tion Nor is the more del cate question of via exclusive 
and scornful character kept quite out ol s ghl 
Itemoir of General John lirig/;s by Uajor Evant 
hell Lonion CUaUa and Wtndus, PiccaUUy 
iiSs I’p 274— JJb 

It was in the fitness of things ttial the 
Indian National Congress saw the light of 
the day in that presidency 


Bombay evidence before the Public 
Service Commission of i88d 87. 


Under these circumstances, the evidence 
of witnesses from the Hombay Presidency 
who appeared before the Public Service 
Commission of ia86 87 was more thorough 
than that tendered in other provinces of 
India Even the Ang 1 o*Indians of Bombay of 
those days were not so hostile to the aspira* 
tions of young India a< they are now Ex 
tracts from the evidence of a few represent- 
ative Bombay lies of those days show how 
they understood the necessity of the wider 
employment of their countrymen in the 
higher posts of trust and responsibility 
Most of the witnesses were opposed in the 
Statutory Civil Service The most notable 
instance of a witness favoring it was Muza 
Abbas All Beg, C S I , at present one of the 
members of His Majesty’s Secretary of Siaie 
for India's council— but at that nme hold 
ing the post of Karbhari of the janj.ra State 
According to him, the Mahomedans approv- 
ed of the Statutory Civil Service on the 
following grounds — 


(a) ‘ That It safeguards the inlcresis {.{ all seriions 
of the communily by cl eckmg ihe undue preponder- 
ance of any 01 e caste in the public verv ce 

(i) That aptitude to pass a compeliiive examination 
is not necessarily in exhaustive test of fitness (or the 
public service 

(c) 1 hat some of t1 o^e seel ons of ll e Ind an tom. 
munlyvvlo have developed a peculiar apiiiude for 
passing examinalions have not to ai y considerable 
extent given proofs of such high quabi es as breadili 

and iberalily of v lew , force ai d firmness of character 

freedom from casle prejvidivcs and social restraints! 
moral and ph) s eal courage eic , which are requisite 
in filling vv uh efticiency and impatlialily l> gh adm nvs- 
trative posts 

(if) Hat if the d screl on of Government be faith 
exercised, ihe existing system provides for tlie selmran 
of the fittest persons of all nal o lalities 

(») That experience would lead the Mahomcdaiu 
to \ ew with distrust and alarm any scheme of recruit 
ment for the covenanted civil service calculated lo ei« 
unfair advantages to any particular sections of ihi 


community, so lung as conflicling interests and caste 
prejudees continue to exist m India, and ihit in the 
interest of equal justice to all races and cretds it is 
desirable md poliiie to impose adequate checks on the 
monthly of the Civil admmivtntion of the country by 
^ny one section of llritish subjects " 

Sir vM. Bhownagree’s evidence. 

Sir Manclierjcc Bhnwnagrce had not 
then entered Parliament in the Conserva- 
tive interest or even been knighted As a 
protegee of Mr Dadabhai Naoroji, his 
political views were identical wiih those 
of the grand old man of India and his 
evidence before the Commission strongly 
supported the claims of the educated Indians 
to high posts m the service of the country. 
He said — 


It IS felt (hat the liinil of age up lo which the 
cand dales are alloMcd to go in for ihc compelitioti 
IS much loo low • • I ean vpcalt from experience 
and sty (hat m some cases while they are going 
through (I «ir probatKiival course tliey fa I to realise 
to what important sphere ihcy have been admitted, • • 
Xiiother reason for which dissatisfaction is fell with 
^ ex sung system of rccru imeiil is that tie fresh 
Civilian from England is absolutely given no oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted willi the character, 
modes of thought and the customs ol the people 
Over whom he has to rule and amomf whom he has 
to hve all ihroufth his teiive 1 fe rtoni the first day 
of his putting foot on Indian soil he cnioys an 
■volaiioii which IS il) calculated to make up fijr ihis 
want of knowledge of the people, and it is net until 
be ha> finished half his service, and in <oinc cases not 
even then that he learns enough of their feelings 
and thouglis to eslaolivh a lealiliy understanding 
between his own views and iheirs. Tl ey do not 
undersUnd one anotl er for many years, and it is lo 
this circumstance could be oficn traced the un 
popularity of many officers and the discontent of 


people ir 

The question 

by Mr Crosthwaite 


pointedly put to him 


on would lead lo 
-n ihe Service? ” 

In reply he said — 

education in the 

DreiMil?rla 1*"" not opposed to such a 

a"’ 1 think that il ose who have 

««l‘antage of the educational facilities offered 
IhCTe « aWl *1 ‘ '’'"t exclusion 

^Irt to .^ "oreasonwhy a system which is 


This answer did not satisfv Mr 
fheSooin ‘■''‘i "P '>‘> 0 ,. .i,cxv..ness 

H..C jou looked at the otatler from the prot.ncial 
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point oE Mew and considered xvlicUicr ti would be 
wise to place Uenjalis or Madrasis in cliar^e of 
Punjab districts, for instanre 1 

Mr. Mancherjee’s reply so much non- 
plussed Mr. Crostluvaite, that the latter 
had no more courage to put any more 
questions to Inm. The witness «aid — 

“ Certainh, and, more, It wiilliaie a tery salutary 
effect on India by auat^eniiig alt classes, (o (he benefiis 
oE education and disabusing their minds of ihe idea 
that the Goiernnient is prepared lo accord them 
certain prmleges lo which they hate no fair claim 
So Mr. Crosthwaile did not succeed in 
arousing m the breast of Mr Mancherjee 
feelings of inlerprovjncial jealousy against 
Uengalis and Madrasis 

The late Hr. Telang's evidence. 

The late Honhle K. 1'. Telang %%as an 
important witness before the Commission 
He was very searchingly examined by Mr 
Crosthv\aite. He was m favour of Simul- 
taneous examinations So Mr Crosthwaite 
put him the question — 

"3S4> In iSj 4 I ord MacauUy s Comnuuce were 
of opmion that the best, the most liberal, and ihe 
most finished education to be procured m bngland 
^■** * necessa^ qualification for admission lo the 
Ci\ It Service Do Indian Schools and Colleges at 
present supply an education of so high a standard ? ' 
fnansner, Mr. lelangsaid — 

" I do not think (Iiat Indian Schools and Colleges 
un at present supply ‘ the best, the most liberal, and 
the most finished education to be procured in 
England ’ But is such an education now insisted on 
as a necessary qualification for admission to the CimI 
SctMceT It seems to me impossible to say that it is, 
hawng regard to the class of persons whom the 
wmpelition in England is no»v sending out Jo India 
And one has only got to read the recent Blue books 
on the ‘age question’, and espcciaJJj the opinion of 
rrolessor joweit therein slated, to see that at all 
evenis under ihe operation of Ihe last change of rules, 
now especially objected to, and, 1 would add, even 
M changes in the hrnil fixed by ^rd 

"lacaulay s Committee, such an education as is 
referr^ (o in tiie question has not been 'a necessary 
qualincalion for admission to the Civil Service, and 
has in fact not been acquired bv many oE those who 
have entered that Seimce. * 

Then he was asked . — 

"’5+r. Do jou consider that Indian Schools at 
pre^m develop the force of character and other 
qualities required for English administration T " 
Telang’s aiisner ivas . — 

^J^^jdo There are two or ihrcc instances of a 
remarkable tliaracter wuhin my oaii knowledge ol 
arose 1'®* being displayed when llic occasion 

In reply to the question if there were 
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’’any objections on political or adminls- 
tratixe grounds to open competition in 
India, ’ Mr lelangsaid — 

As regards admimstrauve objcuions I can see none 
except tins which 1 have heard made, tliat llic people 
of certain provinces uould not like (o be goieriied by 
people of certain other prov inces and SU..I 1 a result 
may arise unaer the operation of the conipetitiv-e sjs* 
tern I have not seen anv ev idence to satisfy me that 
this objectioiv comes realfy from the people supposed 
lo harbour llic feeling here mdiuated llie objection 
Itself and others of a kindred nature, when they have 
come tu m> notice have cmaiiaicd frequently front 
men vvlio believe in the old pr nciple of Divide and 
rule I am not therefore inclined on ihe informa- 
(ion available to me to aliach much vveghtlolhis 
objection The Bengalis are supposed to be despised 
b) people of other Provinces than their own But 
we have not fiad many ofheers in Western fndia who 
have obtained llie genuine friendship of the people 
amongst whom they have lived and worked in a great- 
er degree than Mr Saiyendranath Tagore When 
many years ago he wav supposed to have incurred the 
displeasure of (he CoverniDeiit of Ihe day in the dis- 
cliargeof Ins duty great svmpathy was felt and pub- 
licly expressed for him in all quarters I grant at once 
that It wilt be an evil both eoiilical and administrative, 
if 1 1 any Province the people of it come (0 be exclude 
ed or practically evciuded from its administration. 
But a appears to me, that the true remedy for this 
result, in so far as an open Competiuon in India 
tends to produce it, is to be looked for not in with* 
■voiding that measure ol general justice but in remov* 
mg any extraneous obsiacles or disadv *miages which 
may render >is operaiion in special instances undesirable 
or productive of evil » * If this is done, the evifis 
minimised by being confined iMihin narrow hmits of 
time white on the other hand the operation of the 
general rule will tend to weld toother the various Pro- 
virccs of the Empire— an advanUge, in my judg- 
ment, alike to (he rulers and the ruled 

Tiie evidence of Professor Naegamwala. 

The evidence of Professor f'Cava^ji Dada- 
bhai Naegamvvala of the College ol Science, 
Poona, was also very important. He 
said — 

** I tbmtc It will not be difficult to understand and 
loappreciate the dissatisfaction winch is fell with the 
exislinq system of recruilment for the Cotenanted 
Civil bervice. • • The Indian lad commences his 
English alphabet at an age when the English boy be- 
gins to comugaie his first set of Latin nouns. The 
Indian is thus practically put behind his Lnj,Iish Com- 
petitor by sbnjc eight y ears in the acquisition and use 
of the most essential weapon of olTence and defence 
at the Competition, and at the same time his cliances 
of acquiring a sufhcicnt knowledge of an extra language, 
vie Latin, by the age of nineteen are greatly reduced. 

At the Competition, therefore, with the maximum age 
at nineteen, tne nauve youth is so severely handicap- 
pedbythc nccessarv conditions uf the examination 
that It tsa marvel if he succeeds • • * 

"To make the programme one of equal difficulty 
both for Eoghsb and Indian candidates it wi I Lo fur- 
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r nccessar) lo rai e jl\e total uumber ol matVs w 
Sanskrit and Arabic lo that ass gned lor » alin and 
Greek In making this recommendation 1 think rt 
necessary lo refer lo ihe objcclions which hate been 
uken to il as mfrirging ihe piinciple of competition 
It will I think be siifticient lo stale that the 
op nion expressed by llie harl of Kimherfey is against 
the wciel I of authority of some of the most learned 
Or cntrtl so aiifs in Europe who hold tlial the study 
of Sanskrit and Arabic as msliumeiits of menial train- 
ing and culiure is in no yyay inferior lo that of cither 
Lalin or Greek and ihis has lately met wilh a pracli 
cal recog iilion from Ihe Unixersiies of Oxford Cam 
bridge and T ondon But I ord Kimberley has also 
remarked — 

For m-lhematics seieral Native races have 
great capacity and if Arabic and Sanstril have giMM 
te tl HI tin marks iievi allotted to Greek and Lattn, 
the Eramiiiatioii would ht jery faiorable to Sahves 
of India 

If lie noble ex Secretary of State means bj 
this that some of il e races of India have a great 
er aptitude and capacity for mathematics than the 
bngl sh and tl at an equalisation of marl s in tl e 
Oriental ind European cUssies would pul them on a 
more favorable bass than Fnghshmen I for one 
would most hunbly beg leave to express my dissent 
from such ait opiii oi ' 


The late Mr A T Crawford's evidence. 

Ihe notorious Civilian bribe taker, the 
late Mr A I Crawford, was also a wit 
ness before the Commission He was after 
all sympathetic towards the people of this 
country He advocated the raising of age 
for the Indian Civil Service candidates 
He said — 


As to age 1 believe it is to tlie interest oi vhe 
administrslioii and to English and Native voullis 
alike that the mitnmu n and maximum ages should be 
raised to from twenty to twcnl) tl ree, so that s iccess 
(ul competitors may complete their education at Ox 
ford or Cambridge I attach llic greatest impoilance 
lolhis* * The Civil Service Lxaminalion IS so severe 
that tl e preparation commonly breaks down even tl e 
strong English lads competing at the pre-ent reduced 
age and the reduction for oft staled rcasoivs is iril as a 
real grievance by Native uarents I myscH have salt 
three sons to com pete and <pcvk with some experience 
■ As to subjects the Ind an classics Arabic, Persian 
and Sanskrit, should 1 ihiiik, is do most Native* 
rank as h gh as I aim and Grevk 

Mr Justice Jardine’s evidence. 

The “ dynamic force of the gate keepers 
of India” was not recognised by the civi- 
bans of the eighties as it is now for reasons 
o! political expediency The Hon'ble J 
Jardine, C S, Judge, High Court, Bombay 
said: — 


Tf ere IS a ciy ih: 
Mu'salmans from 
Government of U c las 
erv cc was gtnerally 


I the Hindus are ousting tic 
employment but under the 

Peshwa Baji Kao 1 believe the 

I I ndu In a rrpoit of Ciplain 


Poltinger, Collcclor of Mimednagar, dated i8j 2, I 
find It suied. that when that Prince came to Nasik 
the Mussalmaiis had to 1 cep m their own quarter 
even the tCazi shut h mself up with his family. In 
other parts erf India the opposite conditions seem lo 
liave existed in iS^r thejear in which an Act was 
passed to allow Un rovenanted Deputy Collectors lo 
be enploye^ in the presidency of Bombay fn 
Chapter j pige 291 of 'Modern India,' Sir G 
Campbell writes — 

'llierea e many highly respectable Mahomedan 
faniil es whose only profession is service, and who are 
very willing to serve us, and as they are the most 
educated Natives and 'he mo*t gentlemanly and well- 
mannered accord ng to our ideas, they have in the 
first instance been most frequently employed But 
on the other band, there is a very rising class of 
Hindus pr ncipally of the writer and mercantile class- 
es who have sprung from the lowest grades in our 
offices liave acquired great official talent and skill, 
have no reminiscences of former greatness, and are 
exclusively devoted to our service They are not such 
resneeiabfe gentlemanly looking men as the Maho- 
medans but are n fact very often lie best men of 
h siness when tl ere is serious hard work 10 be done 
and if they conduct themseUci well m their prospeniv, 
ihfv tiny III the e id have i! e best of it ’ ' 

A "Jungly Sabeb’s" evidence. 

There was one Jungly Snheb, that is, a 
r.rest officer, a man of hardly much edu- 
cation, who wanted to exclude the natives 
of this country from all posts of iionor, trust 
and responsibiiily. The president, Sir 
Charles Aiichtson, avked him — 


I siipposeyou IjvQ V that your scheme of excluding 
Natives fioiii the Public Service could net be earned 
out wiilioui repealing the Act of 18^5 " 

In answer he said — “I am aware of 
that" I hen he was asked — 


•No tl alts why Isay tl e existing arrangements 
snouio continue That arrangement salishes the 
provisions of lie law 

Enough has been said to show the impor 
Uot evivJencc of a few of the Bombay 
witnesses bpace does not permit us to give 
«tracts from the evidence of Uanade, 
Dadabhai Naorop, Ual Gangadhar Tilak, 
Mancherji Peslonji Khaieghat, Vaman Abaji 
Modak and several others who advanced 
strong reasons for the wider employment of 
Ii^ians to the public service of their coun- 

Rabindra Nath Tagore on Race Conflict. 

The following extract from a letter of 
the poet ,0 the Rev C T Andrew s 



079 


(if sornc 

o„ .h= .ema.uble paper o„ ^ ^drfij.e _ 0^ 

‘‘Race inflict” which was printed in the national cUnnelo^J^ ,^^^^ After this book 

as— --- 


of *P"« ^ 'TsTmuaK fiTeH° ire of a quality unl.ke 

and men are sli t a nairow feeling and sp r‘t“® y 1^5, generation 

antagonism \Oiich has be j difficulties are -injlhmg «c base had '» t , say they 

seniiment of nationalay. best power ,„ieed one^ei temped tha/hate 


~d.e.r;S 

works of superficial «P«" VPl.^task and U.le the message to the \N est 

E'oX .pp'ra ‘"rUD^E^t’-L dU G,.a„,al, a ‘book 

5~ “ : 

leads lolhaharmony of lose quoting the finest patriot *0P8^ 

Rabrndr^nAlh Tagore. ever remember „ 

A. .V- ,.l«e,. nf Rev C. F Andfcws where the mmd is uiH'Out lear 


Rabtndranath Tagore. ever remember ,„d is 

A* ,h- r1r.se of Rev C. F Andfcws Where the mmd is uni'out lear 

'Xh wl ®pXb Tl:!bX.te-brm broke,, op o.ro -r.„ 

ol the Cellic Revival, se.a “ ' f S“" ''“’ .t rmron to not lo.l the 

not onlv a great poet -I Od"'’' B',':','* "'"VL dreary deter. »,.d or dm 

poet a. tbepreteot .....e '“ 'i'',,“‘’;''',„,^„, „„'d ,. led torvard by tl.eo ,. to eter- 

b.=r.:e.e Tomtr'a:d”".tmg oH '■frS-X-XrK.n. .. . a.ber, .e. 

Bengal ” , ,,,,i countryamke 

Mr Undcr-bccreiary Montagu has saiu T/te G/oi-e says 

that Rabmdranaih IS ‘ ii,., ,s the real thing Of course, m tie iransl^ 

good to lod.a by .eaebtog l>»d'!‘ ool, e.en tbo.eh d™= b, d.e 

telicion and patriotism. i-n.l almost all the rhytn . orii.im1 assure 

Every ne.iapaper aoj tev.e.v ,o EogUnd .H.h..«o .bo »„ -,»d '.en. .I. k. ,j, 

X‘"a\:ra.'”7o'eXe=ran''J’Xbb“ Se Ar.i ^ 

?iem°airro*:'i repmre' 'volume .|.mtv. ^ 

ing in the Ilibbert Journal Xhc B wwkolMr hich lias upon it ihe imprint 

translation of the GiMiyu/i of Rabindranath, the «mm^. somed’ ^ who .s naafra.dio 

Mr. T. \V. Rolleston remarks hie who dares to mmclc .""’X?, S* 

b.w works of poetry published m S {he world. ^'f^rwhiTc^S wut. 

recent year, base n.a-'dc 50 deep an imp.^mn ^ U.thmil.is 
minds of ihout.hiful L' «,v the auilmr *-»«'• '*f‘* iSe Eternal \ertic«. the Lxerlasimg 

translations from ihe Uengali. made by me a« man , gra‘P „’.a,cd Hemakesthe 

from his own published writirgs i, VrdvomesaVjnd »"d the ^ r . ™n, so vnwll. and yctlc 

U would not be surprising if this 1'°°'*,^®^ j ihe mort of what ,jr, , He lias ihc ouilock 

oflandma.k...ourl.teralure.b^use.l IS one me 1, seem so lace 1 ^ 

frsl and finest expressmns ‘'f 1’“'® '‘j K^.p ga^n «>* of ind w lUl ilia. 

which lias oot needed for Its passion and Its i^r^ Kmpis and of I ranci, 01 

the ailachmenl to «omc iniermed ate object, son. ^ 
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tender lo\c o( Nature iii herself which is the gift o( 
the Renaissance 

“Poelf\ A Magazine of Verse” writes — 
It nia> be that alien hands wilt untov er the new 
treasure, that in this laenlietli cmluiy welter 
al nations the beautj of the hoghsh Uiguage 
must be re disemered b) same Russian unm grant 
or some traveler from furbestan Toda^ <1 is 

not a poet of Anglo Saxon race but a Hindoo 
With dixvnalDTj power vn English wUnliasilve hetnest 
vision of the new beaut} and the iieliesi modem 
message not onl) for the inillions who speak his 
mother tongue hut also for those far-scaUcicd railhors 
who earn Sltakcspcarc s mother longue o\er the 
world It the great achievement of the twentieth 
centurv IS to be its making friends of Eas* and West 
It mav be that the niie most imponant episode of 
England! rule ovcrlnda vvill be the leaching of her 
language 10 Rabindranath Tagore 
U niav be prcmMiirc to express an opinion found- 
ed largdv upon still unpublished trxnslaiions from 
the Bengali Uui this Hindoo shows us how provin 
cialwcarc Pogland and America are Uile nxeniK 
annexed corners of il e ancient earth and iheir poets 
should peer oui over seawalls and race walls and 

E nde walls and learn their own littleness and the 
igness of ilia world 

India IreUnd 


In the course ol the lecture on Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, referred toaboxe, Mr \V. 
B Yeats said •— 


There w >s a curious re<enibUflCc between live con 
diiion (t India to da) and the condnan of Ireland 
and he iho ii.ht the moiriucu m India, control cd by 
Its inleUeclu il ‘pints diould point a oiofal for lieland 
Beautiful native rralis had given way to Ftigluh md 
the langutgc to a great eiiem had been Jevtioved 
In India, asm lieUfld I nt,li‘1i was more Hie m 1,KI« 
of teaching in the scIiojU, with Mrange results upon 
■leboss. 1 1 ae was a s,rcai poluual struggle going 


n Invln, as there hid lire 
.1 had Its good and its bad sidi 
„ islerird to the woik td I 
mtihods, said llial the) should 


Ireland 1 In 
Ics M, \,, 


Irishmen give espir'sioii 
out ih nl II g of iiUCTii r i 


bjects Ttiai 




s hav 


mongsl 


pocit) <f K lb iidra' ^ 

the people of II dia I he leading motives of lagoi'c, 
poclr) and il e manner in whish he turned away from 
politics was wmclhing if lie same impulse which 
actuated the Gaelic- leiguc and ilerc woik inilie 
Abbey 'Ilrrairr. lie found that wlxsi they were 
attempting to speak h gh things, and smeese things, 

and at the same lime tarry on a polrlicalMe sooner 
or later llev gave up the sinceie things andligh 
things and they ‘poke exped ert things. At the same 
time, he w-vs not condemning polnics, whuh hart brm 
ntxiessary lo Inland, .ss well as to India. (Hear, 
hear). 


Dr.Sun-Yal-Sen.— lhetvell-hnots a Chines* 
leader, has communicatevl an interest- 


ing forecast of the future of his country 
to the New York Oiitlooi He sajs : — 

Tlie general state of aff urs in China to-day is much 
bettcrdwiii uuJer llie old regime, the country is more 
united than ranuerty. Under llie old regime China 
was always in disorder , now cominunication is belter 
between ilie dillereni parts of the couniry and between 
China and other countries, and tins has resulted m 
greatly unifying our country. Now if lliere is fight- 
ing iw one pari <vf live couwUy, il vs known all over 
China lltc wliolc country knows whit is gning on. 

Kcrkask OF NswsiarrRs 
Since the Revolution llicic have ‘prung up some- 
lliiiig like I mm dailv newspapers, ns against 40 or 50 
prcviouslv and some years ago there were even less, 
and (hose only in scapoit towns 1 he telegraph sys- 
(eni IS spread over a much greater territory , .vnJ news 
IS earned all over tive cojntry to every vilhgcastlie 
blood IS carried to live parts ol ll e body . 

That tliere IS X greater unity in Chma is proved by 
the strength of (lie mli opium movement, x movement 
which could not have been earned on to anywhere 
near tlic present extent of co-operation and cfTeciiie- 
ness in former days The Chinese xll «ccni tore- 
spond to the general national moyemenls of ihfr 
country 

TotCrTIOS A^D PnOCRPS!!. 


I MV- v.Minescarc very eager 10 get alt euucaiion, ana 
every child thii has any chxi ce at all togo to scliool 
does so I Iwte is no need for eompviNory education. 

^ The progress of eduesuon is very rapid, and we are 
now considering and pUnning a pubi e school ayalem 
foe lie country The prospects of Chnsliiamtj are 
much belter now ilian under the old order There are 
* ‘iT* <'hnviivn men in the Government 

Ihe Chinese people to lUy aic prospering finaiici- 
all) they undervtind agreuhiire better, and are in- 
ir^viciig new means ol develepmtnt of industry. 
Hieie IS X greater freedom for development ih.n before, 
puling die past two yevrs the weal.li of tie people 
hvs increased, (hough the Government itself is poor. 

I would M) (h.l pohiical progress in Ch in is gomw 
on IS rapidly as is wise J think ihsl China wdt 
Wne a grrvt naiKvty throngl, ,|,e development of 
W people under popular insiitulioi s Wc espetlto 
«main peaceful unless foicej to war by the Rowers. 

1'' '* by the Western nations 

^d ilvere will be no Yellow Rer.l unless the West 
creates it. W e do not bcl«ve m the partition of China. 

Rfutios vriTii Jafas. 

x-nma n ^ best fur both countries as will as for ihe 

,''rr :r f "r “■'t; 

has recognised Mongolia msteld of Vl.m. 
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before China As long as China is not recognised, no 
other Po«cr can say an>thing about 
the ajrgressive Powers are now free to do an\lhm„ ll»pr 
hkc m China, and are ainnng at ll.e parliuon of ihe 
counlrv When the Powers agree among thcmseUcs 
to rreomisc CInm. die) xmII do so logclhcf but 

mean lime some of ll.em aredomg their best to dcU) 

such recognition b nghnd seems to be looking to the 
settlement of tlieslalusof libet rrance wdlfollox 
the lead of Russia Germmy is fixourable to recogm 

non, I Uunk.indwill-iawilhlhcUniiedStatcsand 

■^"'t^do not expect tint 'the popular moxemcQt mil 
reccne any senous sct-back, 1 expect it lo ma e 

steady progress towards a comp’ele reorganisation of 

all parts of China ^ 

The Napoleonic Ideal of Education. 

Tlie following exfract affords materials 
for campanson between the Napoleonic 
ideal of education and the education which 
IS guen under official control in India — ' 
'‘Hating undertaken the task of P®*!®.”'? 
soul, the stale did not shrink from the duly ®' 
ingihemmd In e'Cfy 

was ihesamc procramme of studies the 
the same books in the librar), the satne ”'“‘>*0 
uniform ‘There will ne'er,' N^poleoci bea 
fixed po meal stale of things in tins country , 

hate A body of teachers instructed on established 
princ pies. “^So long as t .e people arc n<rt « 
from their earlest tears ttheihcr 'he) 
republicans or rotatisls Clin tnns or infidels. 

Mate cannot properl) be calUd a nanon * 

political and moral sciences were the 

went to the brains of rhetoricians and joum ihsis. ''le 

came of disorder and mcontcmcnt cunosii) 

too, unlc'S properly ttrilicn under Got enimcnldirw 

was a daiigcious' instrument of elucaiioi. 

inai.es. on the other hand, were safe and useful. 

medicine indispensable, the ph) SIC il , 

IheUn.tcrsily of France created [bj 
March i;, iSoS waste create and admini icr 
public, and lo authorize and supcrtisc the P'*' 
schools n e procramrae of imitcr>U) studies ueu j, 
desij,nfdio train citizens of a patticulat , 

as much a matter of sute concern as the saniW 
the barracks or the in‘pcction of ammunition and g 
mouniirgs. But this educational ^ j 

>«it.i-5d.olih= upper dPisc.. T1.C 
primary education was still left to toluntary ® • , 

It IS a sound instinct of de‘polism to neglect i”e 
cation of the b> I rofessor 

H. A. U hither, Lecture ll. pages Ja y> 

A Hindu Citlien of the U. S A 

In the Dntish colonies Indians arc 
entrance except as mJentured uborct 
Thai a Hindu joung man named Akshay 
Kumar Maiumdar has been a lotacd to oe- 
come a nuluralired ciiiren of the uni « 
Stales of z\nicnca appears „i^ 

light in the datlcness. But c'cn ih«s !»»« 
fact will not gue unalloyed pleasure 


friends of humaiiitj For this young 
Hindu has been naturalised as a “ white 
man, because the Hindus claim to be 
Aryans, the implication being ihat “colour- 
ed” and non Aryan people are not fit lo be 
citi/ens of the United btutes 

Caltfornla and the Japanese. 

It IS tins# prejudiced \iew which lies at 
the bottom of the anti alien legislation in 
California, where the Japanese settlers 
number 60000 The Tribune HOites on the 
authority of tin- Japan Times that in the 
whole of the United States there are only 
0?ooo Japanese, so that ne.arly 60 per cent, 
ol them are m Cnhforma, whose agriculture 
owes escry thing to Japanese labour and 
enterprise As many as 13.00 Japanese 
have died during the last ten years owing 
to excessive heal and fevers m the grape- 
crowing tracts The grape-gathering can 
not be done by the whites as they have to 
work under ihescorclnng ‘un at a tempera- 
ture of MO ^**''*""*'' The Japa- 
nese have risked their lives in developing 
the grape indu>try and to-day the law »aya 
that they can not own land* if fhey arc 
aliens In spue ol the fact that ihe Japanese 
in California have been steadily decreasing 
in number since J 0 O 9 » 

under Japanese cuUivdiion has been increas- 
ing At present the total area they have 
,n tl.e U b A is 345 i 6 i acres, of which 
over three-fourths are m Calilornia. 

<\s Japan ‘S ^ powerful country and as 
the Californian z\ci has greatly exaspera- 
ted Japan the President of the United States 
IS anxious that the <\ct should not become 

There cannot be mutual love between 
nations unless there is mutual respect. As 
things go, people do not respect one 
whom they may not have occasion to fear. 
“White” men, therefore, will not agree to 
recognise “ coloured ” persons as full human 
beings until there are several “ coloured” 
nations lully their equals in the arts of 
peace and war. And when that time comes, 
as come It must, “coloured” nations will 
not care a straw for the recognition of 
while nations they w ill be self-rccognised. 


Indians In South Africa. 


riiat where a 
politicians and 


weaker party is concerned 
Statesmen may tell hesand 
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Secretary of Stale ruled that to per cent, 
of these appointments should be gtven to 
Indians The immediate effect of the 
promulgation of the rule was to increase 
the number of students in England lour 
fold, accentuating both the difficulties 
arising out of the absence of facilities lor 
practical training and the inadequacy of 
the number of appointments open to Indians 
in the P W D ” 

The Medical Services 

The suggestions made by the Independent 
Medical Profession of Calcutta lor the 
reform of tbe medical services m India 
are very important Thej are as follows — 

I Tlie members of the Indian Medical Service 
should he reserved only for the Indian \rm\ Tticir 
emplovment m ihe Civil Department should be ab 
soluteiy discontinued and the Service to be orgai tied 
oil the same linesas the Uoial Ann) Medical Corps 
ri ere should be nolhi however lo prevent well 
qualified I M S ofheers to compete lor the C v I 
appointments But the) most respn their Commis 
Sion on entering the Civil department 

II The Civil Medical Deparimc> t is lo be d tided 
vnto the (ollowing hranctves t Medical Fducaitnv i 
Research 3 Med cal relief a Sanitation j Jail 
Department 0 Med cal administrat on 

I Medical Lducaiion (a) Profcss>irs m tie Medical 
College are to be recruited by public advciiisemeni 
in India and Great Uritain salary to be fixed at 
Rs 1000 to I $00 term of appoinimeiu 10 years but 
renewable Professors pf professional subjects should 
be allowed consultation practice only Nos ptauising 
professors slvould have a Uighec scale of pay yharv the 
practising professors (b) Assistant Professors to ^ 
rccrutedsm larly by public advertisement in India 
and Great Bniain salary Rs yio to 1 ood and 
the cond tions of practice the same as the full Pro 
fessoTS fc) Demonstrators to be rCCTuited by public 
advertisement Salary Rs yoo to 500 and term $ to 10 
years. Conditions regarding private practice sim lar lo 
Professors and Assistant Professors 

(d) Supennlendents of \ernacu1ar Medi .at Schools 
should be one of tic teaching staff with kncmledee 
of Vernacular of the Province lo be recruited Iw 
public advertisement in Inda and Great Britain 
salary Rs i 000 lo i 500 No private practice of 
A-M-i.veii.WvWi-efA'j'ru'^ x<<y' TVacvhrrs ^ ftfco'caf 
Schools —Should be recruilcd by public advertise- 
ment in India and Great Britain salary to be Rs 250 
lo $00 They should have thorough knowledge of 
the vernacular of the province Private practice 
being allowed lo those htplding cl meal appoiiilmenu 
(f) Ucmonslraiors of Medical Schools stoulil be re- 
cruited from the graduates of Indan Univeisttes 
salary Rs 130 to 250 No practice allowed ' 

2 Research and other special appointments svich 
as]l3iclcrcologist, Superinlcndcnlsof I unaticAssylums. 
Siipcrinlcndcnls of X Ray Deparlmciit etc should 
be recruited by public adverlisemcnt in india and 


Great Britain Salary i,ooo to 1,500 No practice 
allowed 

3 Medical relief —(a) District Medical officers 

(at prevent styled Civil Surgeons) to be recruited by 
public adterlisemeiit III India and Great Britain, the 
selection lo rest with the Local Bodies as is at pre- 
sent followed m ihe cave of District Engineers 
Salary Rs. 33010750 Private praclice allowed (b) 
Sub Divistontl Mtdcvl Officers Diitccl and olhet 
Junior Officers (.,1 pre'cnt styled Asst. Surgeons) 
should be recruited by public advertisement. Salary 
Rs 150 to 250 Private practice allowed 

4 Sanitalion — 'a) Sanitary Commi'sioner Salary 

Rs 1000 10 1500 (b) Dtpuly Sanitary Commis- 

s oners Salary Rs 500I0ICX10 (c) District Health 

OfEcers — Salary Rs 300 lo 500 

All these appointments lo be recru led by publ c 
adverttsetnent VO Ind a and Great Uiviaviv and men 
wnh a special qualification and training being appoint- 
ed In case of District Health Ofheers, the selection 
> > rest n th Local Bodies 

5 Jail department — 

file D strict and Sub divisional Medica) ORicers 
should be in charge of local jails for an extra allow- 
ance Superintendents of Leniral jails should be re- 
etu ted by advertisemei I on Rs 500 10 1000 , term to 
yeais tnspeuor General of Prisons slvould be appoint- 
ed for to years on Rs 1000 to 1500 

6 Medical Administraiion ‘— 

The Medical Adminisiraiioii of the Province lo be 
vested in an officer of experience helped by an advi- 
sory Commitiee consisting of both omcia) and non- 
ofheal members The selection of professorial and 
other special apponiments should be done W the 
Advisory Coinmiiiee md the Administratiie OlScer 
who may be styled Director of Medical administration 
I his appointment should be recruited by public ad 
teriisement in India and Great Britain Salary Rs 
1500 lev 2000 

Tlie above scheme it is hoped, will be both econo- 
mical aivvi tftitveni \i w )1 improve the tncdica) educa- 
tion of the country, turn out belter and more e/hcienl 
medical praci uoners, encourage research work and 
w II raise the status of the profession in general The 
special features of Ihe above scheme are tliatiliere 
wiH be no continuity of service and no cadre, there 
will be no permanent tenure of appointments, so that 
whenever found necessary experienced y ouiig men can 
be employed, which will infuse fresh blood in the 
system Hie medical profession has this peculianty, 
that It allows a large number of private practitioners, 
consequently their will be no difhcully in filling up 
vacancies either temporary or permanent 

In conclusion it is suggested that to give greater 
to AwArn*' vSs enter the fno)an i«co\cif 
be^iw. examinations sliouU be held simultaneously 
m India and m England 

Hr. Bryce on the faults and virtues 
of nations. 

Mr James Bryce m his address as presi- 
dent of the Congress of Historical Sludx^s 
expressed the opinion that “as historians, 
they knew that every great people had had 
Its characteristic merits along with its 
characteristic faults None was «pecia!ly 



